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PLATE  1. 


Views  Showing  Encroachment  of  Vegetation  on  Water  Area  of  Lakes. 


(a)  Lower  end  of  Mabie»  one  of  the  Barbee  lakes,  Kosciusko  County. 

(b)  Corner  of  West  Cedar  Lake,  Whitlej  Count j. 

(See  Page  38.) 
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THE  STATE  OP  INDIANA,  ) 

ExecXjtivb  Department;         V 

Indianapolis,  February  1,  1901.  j 

Received  by  the  Governor,  examined  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State 
for  verification  of  the  financial  statement. 


Office  op  Auditor  op  State,  "I 

Indianapolis,  February  1,  1901.  j 

The  within  report,  bo  far  as  the  same  relates  to  moneys  drawn  from  the  State 
Treasury,  has  been  examined  and  found  correct. 

W.  H.  HART, 

Atiditor  of  State. 


February  1,  1901. 
Returned  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  with  above  certificate,  and  tranf^mitted  to 
Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

CHAS.  E.  WIUSON, 

Brivate  Secretary. 


Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1901. 

UNION  B.  HUNT, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Received  the  within  report  and  delivered  to  the  printer  this  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1901. 

THOS.  J.  CARTER, 

Clerk  Printing  Bureau. 
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State  of  Indiana,  Department  of  Oeology  and  Natural  Resources. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  1,  1901. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Durbin,  Governor  of  Indiana: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the  manu- 
script of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy. It  comprises,  in  the  main,  papers  of  economic  importance  relating 
to  the  resources  of  the  State  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
and  Hydraulic  Cements,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  Department  for  the  calendar  year  1900. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  S.  BLATCHLEY, 
State  Oeologist. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  present  volume  is  the  twenty-fifth  in  the  series  of  annual  re- 
ports issued  by  the  Department  of  Geology  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  the  sixth  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  writer.  In  those  por- 
tions of  these  six  reports  written  by  the  State  Geologist  himself,  he 
has  ever  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  who  pay  the  taxes  to  support  the  Department  rather  than  the 
interests  of  professional  geologists.  In  other  words,  he  has  attempted 
to  prepare  reports  which  the  common  people  can,  for  the  most  part, 
readily  understand.  Believing  that  the  advertising  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  was  the  primary  object  held  in  view  by  the 
founders  of  the  Department,  he  has  made  economic  geology  the  main 
feature  of  his  work.  At  the  same  time  he  has  noted  with  pleasure 
the  growing  interest  among  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  plants  and  q/ii- 
mals  about  them  and  has  attempted  to  add  to  this  interest  by  pub- 
lishing papers  by  well-known  investigators  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  State.  With  the  exception  of  scientific  names,  which  can  readily 
be  passed  over  by  all  to  whom  they  are  unintelligible,  as  little  tech- 
nical matter  as  possible  has  been  introduced  in  these  papers  bearing 
upon  economic  resources  and  natural  history.  Attempt  has  been 
made  to  verify,  whenever  it  could  be  done,  the  statements  given;  to 
print  the  truth  in  the  simplest  language  possible. 

The  present  report  includes  the  results  of  the  principal  field  work 
carried  on  by  the  State  Geologist  and  chief  assistant  in  the  autumn 
of  1899  and  the  season  of  1900.  This  was  the  exploration  of  the  lakes 
and  marshes  of  northern  Indiana  in  search  of  deposits  of  marl  of 
suitable  size  and  purity  to  justify  the  erection  of  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  Under  the  present  advanced  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  of  this  valuable  commodity,  capitalists  do  not 
care  to  invest  the  large  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  modem 
factory  unless  raw  material  enough  is  at  hand  to  keep  the  factory 
running  for  30  or  more  years.  Careful  estimates  go  to  show  that 
a  factory  with  an  output  of  500  barrels  of  Portland  cement  each  24 
hours  will  use  in  30  years  a  body  of  marl  160  acres  in  area  and  10  feet 
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VIU  REPORT  OF  STATE   GEOLOGIST. 

thick.*  Such  a  deposit  is,  in  this  report,  termed  a  "workable  deposit." 
The  paper  entitled  "The  Lakes  of  Northern  Indiana  and  Their  Asso- 
ciated Marl  Deposits,"  gives  full  details  concerning  32  such  deposits 
of  marl,  which  were  found  in  the  three  northern  tiers  of  counties  of 
the  State.  The  location  of  these  workable  deposits  by  counties,  and 
tho  pages  on  which  they  are  described  in  this  report,  are  as  follows: 

STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

PAGE 

1.  Hog  Lake 70 

2.  Lime  Lake 73 

3.  Shallow  and  Deep  lakes 75 

4.  James  Lake 77 

5.  Gage  and  Lime  lakes. 88 

6.  Silver  Lake   04 

LAGRANGE  COUNTY. 

7.  Shipshewana  Lake   102 

8.  Cedar,  Grass  and  Llbey  lakes 106 

9.  Grass  and  Fish  lakes 109 

10.  Turkey  and  Little  Turkey  lakes 110 

NOBLE  COUNTY. 

11.  Waldron,  Jones  and  Steinbarger  lakes 127 

12.  Eagle  Lake 131 

13.  Deer  Lake  133 

WHITLEY  COUNTY. 

14.  Crooked  Lake  152 

35.    Loon  I>ake  154 

ELKHART  COUNTY. 

16.  Simonton,  Mud  and  Cooley  lakes 1<»0 

17.  Indiana  and  Long  lakes 165 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 

18.  Turkey  or  Wawasee  Lake ^ 168 

19.  Syracuse  Lake  170 

20.  Dewart  and  Milford  lakes 182 

21.  Tippecanoe  Lake  187 

22.  Barbee  lakes 198 

23.  Little  Eagle  Lake 203 

24.  Center  and  Pike  lakes 205 

25.  Eagle  or  Winona  Lake 208 

*B99  page  52  of  this  Tolome. 
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INTBODUOTORT.  IX 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

PAGE 

2C.    Manitou  Lake  219 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

27.  Maxinkiickee  Lake 233 

28.  Houghton  and  Moore  lakes 267 

ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

29.  Chain  and  Base  lakes 274 

LAPORTB  COUNTY. 

30.  Hudson  or  Du  Chemin  Lake 284 

31.  Fish  Lake 290 

STARKE  COUNTY. 

32.  Marsh  Deposit  near  Nort^  Judson 295 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  32  deposits,  15  others  were  found, 
presumably  of  workable  size,  but  with  the  larger  portion  of  their 
area  beneath  10  feet  or  more  of  water,  and  therefore  not  available 
under  the  present  conditions  of  securing  marl.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  appliances  will  soon  be  devised  for  raising  marl  from  beneath 
any  depth  of  water,  and  then  these  deposits  can  be  classed  with  those 
already  mentioned. 

The  details  given  relative  to  the  area,  depth,  shape  and  aquatic 
flora  and  fauna  of  many  of  the  lakes,  together  with  the  accompanying 
maps,  will  also,  it  is  thought,  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  large 
number  of  fishermen  and  sportsmen  who  annually  visit  their  waters, 
as  well  as  to  the  many  cottagers  who  spend  the  summer  months  in 
their  vicinity. 

The  paper  on  the  "Silver  Creek  Hydraulic  Limestone,"  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Siebenthal,  contains  full  details  regarding  the  location  and 
stratigraphy  of  the  stone  so  largely  used  in  southern  Indiana  for  the 
manufacture  of  natural  rock  cement,  as  well  as  an  historic,  descrip- 
tive and  statistical  account  of  the  industry.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
map  showing  the  exact  distribution  of  the  cement  rock. 

Mr.  Siebenthal  has  also  gathered  for  this  report  statistics  relative 
to  the  oolitic  stone  industry  in  Indiana  for  the  year  1900.  These  have 
been  incorporated  in  a  special  paper  which  shows  that  there  was  quar- 
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ried  during  the  year,  7,035,000  cubic  feet,  or  approximately  23,000 
car-loads  of  the  oolitic  stone,  the  value  of  which  at  the  quarries  was 
$1,699,649. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Natural  Ga8,  In- 
spector of  Mines,  and  Supervisor  of  Oil  Inspection  are  included  in 
the  order  mentioned.  The  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Natural  Gas 
shows  that  the  center  of  production,  or  that  territory  not  invaded  by 
pipe  lines,  in  1898  comprised  250  square  miles  in  Grant,  Madison, 
Blackford  and  Delaware  counties.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1901, 
it  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  50  square  miles  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  Delaware  County.  The  main  Indiana  gas  field,  which 
comprised  originally  2,850  square  miles,  is  divided  into  three  zones, 
viz.:  (1)  An  outer  zone,  varying  greatly  in  width,  which  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  pipe  lines  and  supplies  only  a  small  amount  of  gas 
for  local  domestic  use;  (2)  A  middle  zone,  comprising  at  present  prob- 
ably 900  square  miles,  which  is  the  main  territory  supplying  the  pipe 
lines  and  almost  all  of  the  factories;  (3)  The  heart  of  the  field  or 
center  of  production  above  mentioned.  In  December,  1899,  the 
average  rock  pressure  of  the  middle  and  center  zones  only  was  155 
pounds.  In  December,  1900,  the  average  in  the  same  two  zones  was 
but  115  pounds.  This  drop  of  40  pounds  is  more  than  twice  as  great 
a  decrease  as  has  occurred  in  any  other  year  since  natural  gas  was  dis- 
covered in  Indiana,  and  is  an  excellent  index  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  supply  is  being  exhausted. 

The  factories  in  the  gas  bolt  have  many  of  them  begun  the  use  of 
other  fuels  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  will  remain  where  they  are  now  located,  gradually  adopting  that 
form  of  fuel  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  their  respective  wares. 
To  those  that  wish  to  remove  to  localities  where  cheap  fuel  exists  in 
abundance,  the  coal-bearing  counties  of  western  Indiana  offer,  and 
will  continue  to  offer,  good  sites,  excellent  railway  facilities  and  an 
abundance  of  the  finest  grades  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  report  of  the  State  Mine  Inspector  shows  that  6,357,976  tons 
of  coal  were  mined  in  Indiana  in  1900.  This  was  an  increase  of  492,- 
853  tons  over  the  output  of  1899,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  This  increase  was  due  to  the  absence  of  the  usual 
strikes  on  the  part  of  the  miners  in  the  leading  coal  districts  in  the 
State,  and  to  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  Indiana  coal  through- 
out the  year.  This  demand  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  gradual 
lessening  of  the  supply  of  natural  gas.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  demand  for  Indiana  coal  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  supply 
of  gas  grows  less,  and  the  output  will  doubtless  reach  10,000,000  tons 
per  annum  before  the  year  1910. 
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According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Epperson,  the  relative  rank  of  the 
fifteen  coal  producing  counties  for  the  year  1900,  together  with  the 
output  of  each  in  tons  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  miners,  was 
as  follows:* 

TONS  OF  COAL  PRODUCED  AND   WAGES  PAID   TO  MINERS   IN 
INDIANA  IN  1900,  BY  COUNTIES. 

Number  of  Tans 

Produced,  Wagei  Pdid, 

Clay  County 1.497.677  $1,111,832  44 

Vigo  County   809,884  723.977  37 

VermiUion  County  751.349  496,361  20 

SuUivan  County 748,678  558,620  98 

Greene  County 746,483  484,084  72 

Parke  County  679,024  611,119  45 

Daviess  County 254,030  201,482  65 

Pike  County 249,804  207,891  37 

Warrick  County  181,384  111,851  63 

Vanderburgh  Qounty 172,562  191,293  53 

Gibson  County 59,420  43,663  50 

Knox  County 59,382  50,695  01 

Fountain  County   41,640  '     37,386  95 

Perry  County 23,480  11,259  05 

Martin  County   8,266  6,823  41 

Total    6,283,063  $4,843,343  26 

Total  number  of  tons  produced  in 
small  mines 74,913  39,680  92 

Grand  total  6,357,976         $4,883,024  18 

The  number  of  miners  employed  in  mines  operating  10  or  more 
men  was  8,858.  In  the  smaller  mines  about  1,000  additional  men 
were  at  work,  so  that  nearly  10,000  coal  miners  are  employed  in  the 
State. 

Of  the  coal  produced,  1,512,098  tons  were  block  coal,  and  the  re- 
mainder bituminous.  Clay  and  Parke  counties  alone  yielded  block 
coal;  Clay  County  producing  1,190,406  tons  and  Parke  County  the 
remainder,  or  321,692  tons.  The  report  of  Mr.  Epperson  is  very 
complete,  containing  several  tables  of  statistics  of  different  phases  of 
the  industry  which  have  not  been  embraced  in  former  reports  of  the 
State  Mine  Inspector. 

A  paper  entitled  "The  Petroleum  Industry  in  Indiana  in  1900" 
follows  the  report  of  the  State  Mine  Inspector.    It  gives  in  detail  the 

*The  output  giv«n  if  only  from  mines  workinf  ten  or  more  men.  ^^ 
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developments  and  statistics  of  the  industry  in  the  IVenton  rock  oil 
fields  during  the  year,  as  well  as  a  full  history  of  the  productive  areas 
recently  opened  up  in  the  Corniferous  rock  at  Loogootee,  Martin 
County,  and  near  Medarysville,  Jasper  County.  An  accurate  map  of 
the  main  Indiana  oil  field,  brought  up  to  January  1,  1901,  also  ac- 
companies the  paper. 

The  final  paper  in  the  volume  is  largely  devoted  to  the  fossil  faunas 
of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  State,  and  will  doubtless  be  especially 
interesting  to  paleontologists.  In  the  last  six  reports  issued  by  the 
Department,  but  one  other,  that  for  1897,  has  had  a  portion  devoted 
to  paleontology.  Not  wishing  to  depart  entirely  from  the  custom  of 
his  predecessors,  the  writer  has  had  the  paper  in  question  prepared 
by  Dr.  E.  M.  Kindle,  who  has  for  years  made  a  specialty  of  this  sub- 
ject. A  number  of  the  species  described  and  figured  therein  are  new 
to  science.  Keys  to  the  different  species  will  help  the  beginner  to 
properly  classify  any  fossil  which  he  is  liable  to  find  in  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  the  State.  The  drawings,  more  than  300  in  number,  of  the 
31  plates  accompanying  the  paper,  were  made  especially  for  it  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  McConnell,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  They  represent,  much 
better  than  words,  the  smaller  details  of  the  species  described. 

The  clay  manufacturing  industry  of  Indiana  has  been  growing 
very  rapidly  in  the  last  three  years.  The  reports  issued  by  this  De- 
partment in  1896  and  1898  contained  special  papers  giving  full 
details  concerning  the  location,  area  and  thickness  of  the  valuable 
beds  of  shale  and  clay  in  the  coal-bearing  counties,  as  well  as  in  the 
counties  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  Chemical  analyses 
of  many  of  the  clays  were  also  incorporated,  and  the  uses  for  which 
the  different  deposits  were  best  fitted  were  mentioned.  As  a  result 
of  this  advertising  much  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products.  At  Brazil,  the  chief  center  of  the  industry,  15 
factories  have  been  or  are  being  erected.  A  large  factory  which,  for 
two  or  three  years,  has  been  months  behind  in  its  orders,  is  in  opera- 
tion just  west  of  Terre  Haute,  and  another  is  now  being  built  a  mile 
south  to  utilize  a  most  valuable  deposit  to  which  attention  was  called 
in  the  1896  report.  Near  Montezuma,  two  large  factories  have  been 
erected  since  1897  and  some  of  the  best  deposits  of  fire-clay  and 
shale  north  of  Hillsdale  have  recently  changed  hands,  the  new  owners 
proposing  to  erect  factories  during  the  coming  year. 

The  demand  for  pressed  front  and  ordinary  brick,  hollow  brick, 
vitrified  brick,  sewer  pipe,  conduits,  etc.,  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
no  place  in  the  United  States  furnishes  better  facilities  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  articles  than  does  western  Indiana.    There  raw  ma- 
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terial  of  the  best  quality  is  plentiful  and  overlies  the  fuel  necessary 
for  its  burning.  Transportation  facilities  are  excellent.  These  three 
factors  present,  competition  can  be  defied. 

Some  of  the  best  deposits,  notably  those  near  Mecca,  Parke  County, 
Clinton,  Vermillion  County,  and  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Terrre 
Haute,  Vigo  County,  are  as  yet  undeveloped  and  offer  most  excellent 
opportunities  to  capitalists  in  search  of  investment.  A  large  deposit 
of  shale  near  Martinsville,  Morgan  County,  has,  by  practical  tests, 
been  proven  to  make  the  best  of  pressed  front  brick  and  is  well 
worthy  of  early  development  for  that  purpose,  as  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis alone  would  absorb  all  the  product. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT. 


HISTORY— USP:S— COMPOSITION— PKOCESS  OF  MANU- 
FACTURE—METHODS OF  TESTING,  ETC. 


By    W.   8.  BULTCHLXY. 


A  cement  is  any  material  which  is  capable  of  solidifying  when  in 
contact  with  water,  without  change  of  volume  or  notable  evolution 
of  heat.  It  diflfers  from  a  lime  in  that  the  latter  expands,  crumbles 
and  gives  oflf  heat  when  exposed  to  water.  The  presence  of  a  clay 
more  or  less  intimately  mixed  with  a  lime  checks  or  stops  the 
crumbling  and  evolution  of  heat,  and  brings  about  that  hydraulicity, 
or  power  of  slowly  solidifying  in  water  which  characterizes  a  cement. 

Natural  Bock  Cement. — ^If  the  lime  and  clay  are  mixed  by  na- 
ture; that  is,  if  they  occur  already  mixed  in  a  stone  which  requires 
only  quarrying,  burning  and  grinding  to  form  a  cement  ready  for 
use,  such  a  cement  is  termed  a  ^^Natural  Rock  Cement."  The  first 
cement  of  this  kind  made  in  the  United  States  was  in  1823  from  a 
water  lime-rock  in  Ulster  County,  New  York.  The  hydraulic  prop- 
erties of  this  rock  were  discovered  by  accident.  A  canal  was  being 
constructed,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  lime  which  was  burned  from 
some  of  the  strata  hardened  under  water  instead  of  slaking.  SimQar 
discoveries  followed  rapidly  at  other  localities,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
burning  of  natural  rock  cements  soon  became  an  industry  of  promi- 
nence. The  stone  from  which  this  cement  is  made  is  termed  water 
limestone,  or  hydraulic  limestone.  Yast  beds  of  this  stone,  excellent 
in  quality,  occur  in  Clark,  Floyd  and  other  counties  of  Indiana  bor- 
dering the  Ohio  River.  In  1899  the  total  production  of  Natural  Rock 
Cement  in  the  United  States  was  9,868,179  barrels.  Of  this  amount 
Indiana  produced  2,922,453  barrels,  valued  at  $1,022,858,  or  almost 
six  times  as  much  as  any  other  State  except  New  York,  where  the 
production  was  4,689,167  barrels.    A  full  accou'ht  of  the  growth  of 
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the  Natural  Rock  Cement  industry  in  this  State,  with  details  and 
statistics  of  manufacture,  is  given  by  Mr.  (I  E.  Siebenthal  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper  in  this  volume. 

Portland  Cement. — ^Where  the  materials  or  ingredients  (lime  and 
clay)  entering  into  the  cement  are  mixed  artificially,  then  burned 
and  ground,  the  resulting  cement  is  termed  Portland  cement.  This 
artificial  cement  was  first  made  at  Leeds,  England,  in  1824,  by  Jo- 
seph Aspdin,  a  bricklayer.  He  chose  the  name  "Portland  Cement" 
on  account  of  the  fancied  resemblance  in  color  and  texture  of  the 
cement,  when  hardened,  to  the  well-known  oolitic  building  stone  of 
Portland,  England.  Aspdin  took  out  a  patent  for  this  cement,  un- 
der date  of  October  21,  1824.  His  specification  is  for  "An  Improve- 
ment in  the  Modes  of  Producing  an  Artificial  Stone,"  and  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  'Tkly  method  of  making  a  cement  or  artificial 
stone  for  stuccoing  buildings,  waterworks,  cisterns  or  any  other  pur- 
pose to  which  it  may  be  applicable  (and  which  I  call  Portland  ce- 
ment) is  as  follows:  I  take  a  specific  quantity  of  limestone,  such  as 
that  generally  used  for  making  or  repairing  roads,  after  it  is  reduced 
to  a  puddle  or  powder;  but  if  I  can  not  procure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  above  from  the  roads,  I  obtain  the  limestone  itself  and  I  cause 
the  puddle  or  powder,  or  the  limestone,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  cal- 
cined. I  then  take  a  specific  quantity  of  argillaceous  earth  or  clay, 
and  mix  them  with  water  to  a  state  approaching  impalpability,  either 
by  manual  labor  or  machinery.  After  this  proceeding  I  put  the 
above  mixture  into  a  slip  pan  for  evaporation,  either  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  fire  or  steam  conveyed 
in  flues  or  pipes  under  or  near  the  pan,  until  the  water  is  entirely 
evaporated.  Then  I  break  the  said  mixture  into  suitable  lumps,  and 
calcine  them  in  a  furnace  similar  to  a  limekiln  till  the  carbonic  acid 
is  entirely  expelled.  The  mixture  so  calcined  is  to  be  ground,  beat  or 
rolled  to  a  fine  powder,  and  is  then  in  a  fit  state  for  making  cement 
or  artificial  stone.  This  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  bring  it  into  the  consistency  of  mortar  and  thus  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  wanted." 

It  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  this  description  a  process  likely  to 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  cement  of  the  present  Portland  type.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Aspdin  had  a  hard  mountain 
limestone  to  deal  with,  and  that  probably  the  most  easy  way  to  ob- 
tain this  material  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision,  in  order  to  mix  it 
with  the  clay,  was  to  calcine  it.  It  could  then  readily  be  slaked  and 
reduced  to  powder.  The  next  step  was  to  temper  it  with  the  requi- 
site amount  of  clay,  and  finally  the  mixture  was  submitted  to  a  sec- 
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ond  process  of  calcination.  This  double-kilning  would,  where  fuel 
was  relatively  cheap,  entail  but  little  more  cost  and  perhaps  less  la- 
bor than  first  grinding  the  limestone  to  fine  powder  under  mill- 
stones and  then  mixing  it  with  the  clay,  as  is  now  done  in  the  dry 
process  of  manufacturing  Portland.  Moreover,  by  the  slaking  ac- 
tion, the  lime  is  obtained  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  subdivision, 
and  therefore  in  a  condition  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  intimate  ad- 
mixture with  the  clay. 

Aspdin  fails  to  point  out  the  exact  amount  of  clay  needed,  rather 
an  important  matter  in  a  specification,  one  would  think,  and  he  omits 
to  state  that  the  firing  must  be  carried  on  until  incipient  vitrification 
is  attained.* 

The  growth  of  the  artificial  or  Portland  cement  industry  was  for 
many  years  very  slow.  In  1848  the  son  of  the  inventor  formed  a 
company  and  began  the  manufacture  of  the  cement  at  Eotherhithe, 
near  Ijondon.  In  a  circular  issued  by  this  company  it  claims  "that 
in  consequence  of  improvements  introduced  in  the  manufacture,  it 
will  be  found,  for  the  following  reasons,  infinitely  superior  to  any 
cement  that  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public: 

"(1)  Its  color  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the  stone  from  which 
it  derives  its  name  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  it. 

"(2)  It  requires  neither  painting  nor  coloring,  is  not  subject  to 
atmospheric  influences,  and  will  not,  like  other  cements,  vegetate, 
oxidate,  or  turn  green,  but  will  retain  its  original  color  of  Portland 
stone  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  climates. 

"(3)  It  is  stronger  in  its  cementative  qualities,  harder,  more  dur- 
able, and  will  take  more  sand  than  any  other  cement  now  used." 

At  the  great  exposition  at  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  Portland  cement 
was  first  brought  prominently  before  the  public,  and  tests  were  made 
showing  its  superior  tensile  strength,  a  crude  form  of  the  briquette 
now  in  such  common  use  for  testing,  being,  for  the  first  time,. used. 
Soon  after  this  public  exhibition  of  its  qualities,  its  manufacture 
was  begun  on  the  Continent,  where  it  gradually  grew  into  enormous 
proportions,  especially  in  Germany,  that  country  for  many  years 
not  only  making  its  own  supply,  but  exporting  to  the  United  States 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  there  used.  Its  manufacture  also 
increased  greatly  in  England  where,  at  the  present,  it  is  made  chiefly 
in  the  Thames  and  Medway  districts,  where  white  and  gray  chalk 
and  river  mud  are  used.  In  France  the  materials  employed  are 
marls,  chalks,  and  clays.  In  Germany  the  more  important  centers 
of  production  are  in  the  northern  portion,  especially  the  regions 


*  RedffrATe— "Caloareoai  Cements,"  1896,  p.  25. 
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about  Stettin  and  the  Rhine  Valley.  Here,  also,  chalks  and  marls 
form  the  principal  sources  of  the  lime. 

Portland  Cement  Industry  in  the  United  States. — ^Portland 
cement  was  first  manufactured  in  this  country  in  1872,  near  Copley, 
Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  at  a  locality  in  which  natural  rock 
cement  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  made.  A  second  factory  was  soon 
after  established  at  Wampum,  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  materials  used  were  fossil  limestone  and  clay. 

On  account  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  more  technical  processes 
of  manufacture,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  prestige  which  the  for- 
eign-made cement  had  secured  among  contractors  and  engineers,  the 
growth  of  the  Portland  cement  industry  in  the  United  States  was 
very  slow  up  to  1890.  In  that  year  the  total  output  of  the  eighteen 
factories  then  in  operation  in  this  country  was  only  335,500  barrels, 
valued  at  $704,050.  From  1890  to  1900  the  growth  of  the  industry 
in  the  United  States  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  during  the  last  half 
of  this  period  almost  phenomenal.  The  amount  consumed  in  1899 
was  very  nearly  three  times  that  in  1890,  while  the  imports  have  been 
reduced  but  slightly  below  what  they  were  in  1891.  The  following 
table  shows  more  graphically  than  words  the  increase  by  years  in 
production  and  total  consumption,  as  well  as  the  variation  in  the 
amount  imported: 
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From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1897,  the  total  increase  in 
domestic  production  was  1,134,652  barrels,  while  the  increase  in 
consumption  was  368,099  barrels.  This  was  the  first  year  that  the 
increase  in  production  was  greater  than  that  in  consumption,  and  also 
the  first  year  in  which  American  manufacturers  produced  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Portland  cement  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Newberry,  the  acknowledged  authority  on 
Portland  cement  in  this  country,  "This  important  step  toward  the 
replacement  of  imported  by  domestic  Portland  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  successful  efforts  of  American  manufacturers  to  produce 
a  high  grade  product.  Engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  found 
to  their  surprise  that  the  product  of  the  leading  American  factories 
showed  decidedly  higher  tests  than  the  imported  brands  which  had 
long  been  regarded  as  a  standard.  In  fineness  of  grinding,  also,  the 
American  cements  were  found  superior  to  the  imported.  Neverthe- 
less the  fact  remains  that  there  is  among  contractors  a  considerable 
prejudice  in  favor  of  certain  brands  of  German  cements,  and  that  the 
latter  still  command  a  higher  price  than  the  American.  This  preju- 
dice is  unfounded,  and  is  therefore  certain  to  depart  in  time,  but 
it  still  exists.  American  cements  can  be  made  at  a  price  which  will 
allow  them  to  be  sold  cheaper  than  the  best  imported  German,  and 
where  the  two  come  together  in  competition  on  large  contracts  the 
work  is  generally  made  to  the  American  manufacturers  on  the  basis 
of  price.  This  was  clearly  shown  on  the  letting  of  a  large  govern- 
ment contract  at  Pittsburg  last  winter.    The  offers  were  as  follows: 

One  Belgium  cement $2  50  a  bbl. 

Five  German  cements,  average  price 2  60  a  bbl. 

Four  American  cements,  average  price 228a  bbl. 

"The  price  of  Portland  cement  is  steadily  coming  down  and  the 
fall  is  being  hastened  greatly  by  the  successful  competition  of  Amer- 
ican against  foreign  manufacturers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
within  a  very  few  years  practically  all  the  Portland  cement  con- 
sumed in  this  country  will  be  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  prices 
of  some,  however,  will  hardly  be  the  same  as  they  are  now.  When 
the  demand  is  completely  supplied  by  American  manufacturers  we 
shall  have  works  in  this  country  producing  2,000  barrels  a  day  more 
than  in  Germany  and  the  same  result  will  be  reached  here  as  in 
Germany,  namely,  the  complete  replacement  of  the  common  natural 
rock  cements  by  artificial  Portland."* 


*BnckbaUder,  1898,  p.  108. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Portland  cement  by 
States  in  1898  and  1899: 


*  PRODUCTION  OF  PORTLAND  CBMBNT  IN  THE  UNIIBD  STATBS  IN  1898-1899. 
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81 

3,692,284 

15,970,773 

36 
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*  From  the  article  on  Portland  cement  by  8.  B.  Newberry,  in  the  Twenty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surr. 

Prom  this  table  it  will  be  seeii  that  the  increase  in  production  in 
1899  was  1,969,982  barrels,  or  53.1  per  cent.  This  is  the  greatest 
increase  in  number  of  barrels  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  though  the  percentage  of  increase  was 
greater  in  both  1896  and  1897,  when  it  was  respectively  55.8  and  73.5 
per  cent.  That  the  domestic  production  has  not  been  lessened  by 
any  decrease  in  the  demand  is  shown  by  the  table  on  page  5,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  since  1891  have  been  more  than 
2,000,000  barrels  each  year,  while  the  imports  for  1899  were  94,570 
barrels  in  excess  of  those  for  1898.  In  both  1898  and  1899  the  de- 
mand in  the  autumn  months  was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and 
many  important  engineering  works  were  suspended  or  delayed  on 
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account  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  cement.  A  number  of 
factories  had  their  output  sold  almost  a  year  in  advance,  and  high 
prices  were  paid  in  many  instances  for  immediate  shipment.  The 
same  condition  existed  in  other  countries,  and  as  a  result  many  new 
companies  were  organized  and  factories  erected,  both  here  and 
abroad,  for  the  production  of  cement. 

From  the  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  in  1899  the  average  price 
per  barrel  of  380  pounds,  exclusive  of  cost  of  barrel,  was  $1.43.  No 
data  are  available  for  securing  the  average  price  for  1900,  but  to 
the  actual  consumer,  the  price,  even  in  large  lots,  was  much  higher. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  1900,  the  Indianapolis  Waterworks  Company 
paid  $2.37  per  barrel  in  jute  on  board  cars  at  Indianapolis  for  4,000 
barrels  from  an  Ohio  factory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  county  surveyor 
was  able  to  purchase,  about  the  same  date,  a  700  barrel  lot  for  $2.19 
per  barrel.  The  Whitehall  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Cementine,  Pa., 
make  a  cement  by  the  dry  process  from  ground  limestone  and  clay 
at  a  cost  of  55  cents  per  barrel.  Their  plant  is  a  very  large  one,  cost- 
ing over  $700,000,  and  is  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
machinery.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  the  cost  of  making  the 
cement,,  by  the  wet  process,  from  marl  and  clay,  including  all  gen- 
eral expenses,  is,  in  such  States  as  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  about 
66  cents  per  barrel;  so  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  still  sufficiently 
high. 

Uses. — One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  great  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  Portland  cement  in  this  country  in  recent  years  is  the 
discovery  of  many  new  uses  for  which  it  is  especially  fitted.  Its 
list  of  possible  uses  has,  in  fact,  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  five 
years.  Soft  and  readily  molded  or  shaped  into  any  desired  form 
when  fresh;  but  if  properly  used,  soon  becoming  harder  and  more 
durable  than  stone,  impervious  to  moisture  or  vermin  and  perfectly 
fire  proof,  it  is  rapidly  replacing  not  only  stone,  but  also  wood  and 
iron  for  many  purposes.  In  all  great  engineering  enterprises  it  is 
being  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  no  doubt  for  many  years  to  come,  the  demand  has  been  and 
will  be  limited  by  the  supply.  As  fast  as  new  factories  are  estab- 
lished the  market  swallows  up  their  product,  and,  up  to  the  present, 
without  effort  or  appreciable  effect  upon  the  price. 

On  account  of  its  fireproof  qualities  and  its  imperviousness  to 
moisture  and  vermin,  Portland  cement  is  especially  suitable  for  the 
construction  of  all  absolutely  fireproof  buildings,  especially  art  gal- 
leries, museums,  etc.  The  museum  at  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia, now  being  erected,  is  a  notable  example  of  its  kind.    It  will 
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be  300  feet  in  length,  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  entire  structure 
from  foundation  up — floors,  walls  and  roof — ^will  be  of  concrete  and 
iron.  The  whole  edifice  is  to  be  molded  into  a  single  monolithic 
structure  without  seam,  joint  or  break.  The  bars  of  iron  are  em- 
bedded in  the  concrete  and  are  immovably  held  at  every  point  by 
the  enveloping  material,  thus  imparting  their  own  tensile  strength 
to  the  concrete,  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  great  thickness  or 
heavy  weight.  If  the  materials  be  mixed  by  machinery,  the  walls 
of  a  building  can  be  built  of  concrete  for  22  cents  a  cubic  foot,  more 
than  10  cents  less  than  common  brick  work.  For  columns,  cornices, 
doors,  windows,  and  all  moldings  and  ornaments  its  relative  expense 
is  at  least  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  that  of  cut  stone 
as,  after  the  moulds  are  made,  the  whole  work  can  be  done  by  un- 
skilled labor.  For  any  large  public  building  designed  to  be  fireproof, 
it  is,  therefore,  the  most  economic  material  available. 

Its  use  by  railways  for  the  construction  of  bridge  piers,  arch 
culverts,  abutments,  retaining  walls,  etc.,  is  just  beginning,  and  bids 
fair  to  assume  enormous  proportions.  "Concrete  culverts  and  bridge 
piers  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  construction  of  new 
lines  of  railway,  owing  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  ma- 
terial for  making  concrete  can  be  transported,  as  against  heavy  stone 
work.  The  use  of  derricks  for  loading  and  unloading  material  and 
specially  constructed  wagons  for  heavy  hauling  are  not  necessary  in 
concrete  work,  and  as  it  can  be  made  with  cheap,  unskilled  labor,  a 
great  saving  in  the  wages  of  the  force  employed  is  thus  effected.. 
These  culverts  have  a  decided  advantage  over  cast-iron  pipes  on  new 
works  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  transporting  pipe.*'* 

Especially  will  this  increase  in  the  use  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete become  notable  in  the  great  Central  Valley  and  Prairie  States, 
where  timber  is  becoming  scarce  or  is  wholly  absent  and  where  suit- 
able stone  has  often  to  be  transported  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
increasing  use  of  such  concrete  in  these  regions  is  but  a  natural 
economic  development. 

For  breakwaters,  large  sewers,  dams,  piers,  and  other  structures 
on  and  about  the  sea  coast,  great  lakes,  and  larger  streams  of  the 
country,  concrete  has  no  equal,  either  in  durability  or  ease  of  trans- 
portation and  construction.  For  railways  and  for  national,  state 
and  municipal  public  works  its  growing  consumption  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  utilize  for  many  years,  all  the  output  of  the  many  new  fac- 
tories which  are  proposed.  Hence,  while  the  growth  of  the  Portland 
cement  industry  at  this  time  is  very  rapid,  there  need  be  little  fear 

*F.  G.  Jonah  in  Canadian  Enffineer. 
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of  an  overproduction  or  of  a  failure  to  find  an  adequate  market 
for  the  product. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  many  uses  to  which  PortLind 
cement,  or  concrete  made  largely  from  this  cement,  is  now  being  put: 

USES  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Abutments. 

Arched  culverts. 

Artistic  tile  for  inside  decoration. 

Artificial  stone  columns. 

Asphalt  pavements. 

Bank  vaults. 

Cellar  bottoms. 

Chimneys,  especially  the  tall  ones  of  factories  and  mills. 

Concrete  sidewalks. 

Curbs  and  gutters. 

Dams  and  wheel  pits  in  water  powers. 

Dry  docks. 

Engine  beds. 

Fence  posts. 

Fireproof  floors. 

Fortifications. 

Foundations  and  walls  for  all  fireproof  buildings. 

Foundations  for  brick  and  other  street  pavements. 

Grain  elevators.* 

Irrigation  flumes. 

Lining  of  war  vessels. 

Locks  of  canals. 

Mill  races  and  water  courses  in  general. 

Monolithic  concrete  construction  in  general. 

Pier,  quay  and  breakwater  construction. 

Piling. 

Pipe  mains. 

Railway  ties.f 

Reservoirs  for  water  supply  of  cities,  for  sewage,  etc. 

Retaining  walls  for  wharfs  and  embankments. 

Sewers. 


*The  Interior  Blerator  Co.,  of  Minneapolii,  Minn.,  will  soon  erect  a  large  grain 
elevator  for  Dnlnth,  to  be  oonstrnoted  entirely  of  steel  and  Portland  cement  concrete,  inch 
as  is  in  nse  on  the  Danube  in  Barope.  The  estimated  cost  for  this  elerator  is  nearly 
9lfi00fi00, 

fOoncrete  railway  ties  are  coming  into  nse  in  Europe  and  oriental  countries;  and  it 
will  be  but  a  few  years  until  they  will  be  eztensiTely  used  in  the  United  States. 
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Shingles  and  tiles  for  roofs.* 

Stairways  in  public  and  private  buildings. 

Stuccoing  for  the  exterior  of  old  brick  and  frame  buildings. 

Terra-cotta  blocks,  f 

Tunnel  linings. 

Vaults  and  burial  tombs. 

Germany,  with  a  population  of  50,000,000,  manufactures  about 
18,000,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement  each  year.  Its  exports  are  a 
little  over  3,000,000  barrels,  leaving  15,000,000  barrels  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  United  States,  with  a  population  of  75,000,000,  con- 
sumes about  7,650,000  barrels  per  year.  The  consumption  per  capita 
is  therefore  three  times  greater  in  Germany  than  in  the  United 
States.  On  account  of  the  far  greater  magnitude  of  the  engineering 
and  railway  operations  in  the  United  States  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  consumption  of  Portland  cement  will  increase  until  it  ex- 
ceeds, per  capita,  that  of  Germany. 

Composition. — The  essential  ingredients  or  elements  entering  into 
Portland  cement  are  calcium,  silica  and  aluminum.  The  calcium  is 
furnished  either  by  a  limestone  or  marl;  the  silica  and  aluminum  by 
clay.  In  the  process  of  burning,  these  three  elements  unite  to  form  a 
complex  silicate.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  be  combined  in 
the  proper  proportions  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In  a 
few  places  in  the  United  States,  notably  the  Lehigh  Valley  region, 
Pennsylvania,  natural  deposits  of  stone  occur  in  which  the  elements 
of  Portland  cement  are  found  already  existing  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions. It  is  in  this  region,  comprised  within  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles 
radius,  that  the  greatest  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  found.  There  are  at  present  in  this  region  eleven  factories, 
two  of  which  are  larger  than  any  others  in  the  world.  One  of  these 
is  producing  over  8,000  barrels  per  day,  while  4,110,132  barrels,  or 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire  product  of  the  United  States,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  eleven  factories  in  1899.  In  the  rock  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  region  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  clay;  a  small  proportion  of 
pure  limestone  is  therefore  ground  with  the  rock  to  produce  a  cor- 
rect mixture. 

In  other  places  a  pure  limestone  and  clay  are  ground  together  for 
the  cement.  In  this  case  the  grinding  of  the  stone  must  be  much 
finer  than  where  the  natural  Portland  cement  stone  is  used,  since 
any  coarse  particles  of  the  latter  which  may  remain  in  the  raw 


*  Id  Qermany  40  per  cent,  of  the  burnt  olay  roofing  tile  has  been  replaced  by  concrete 
tile  daring  the  past  10  years. 

t  These  blocks,  made  of  concrete  and  molded  in  imitation  of  terra  cotta,  are  being 
•xtensirely  used  for  external  walls  of  dwellings  and  business  houses. 
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material  are  of  nearly  correct  composition.  The  use  of  marl  as  the 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  greatly  increased  in  the  past  few  years, 
the  new  factories  which  have  been  erected  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  generally  using  that  material.  The  following  table  gives 
the  comparative  product  of  Portland  cement  from  limestone  and  marl 
for  the  years  1897, 1898  and  1899: 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Num. 
bor. 

Product. 

Num. 
ber. 

Product. 

Num- 
bor. 

Product. 

Faotorief  uping  limef  tone 

18 

n 

Barrelt, 

2,281,126 
305,649 

20 
11 

Barrelt. 

3,112^92 
579,792 

24 
12 

BarrtU, 
4,697,722 

Faoioriefl  minff  marl 

964,544 

Total 

29 

2,677,775 

31 

8,692,284 

36 

5,652,266 

The  chemistry  of  Portland  cements  has  been  very  carefully  studied 
by  Messrs.  S.  B.  and  W.  B.  Newberry  who,  from  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments, have  deduced  the  following  conclusions:* 

'Tirst.  Lime  may  be  combined  with  silica  in  the  proportion  of 
three  molecules  to  one,  and  still  give  a  product  of  practically  con- 
stant volume  and  good  hardening  properties,  though  hardening  very 
slowly.  With  three  and  one-half  molecules  of  lime  to  one  of  silica 
the  product  is  not  sound,  and  cracks  in  water. 

^^Second.  lime  may  be  combined  with  alumina  in  the  proportion 
of  two  molecules  to  one,  giving  a  product  which  sets  quickly,  but 
shows  constant  volume  and  good  hardening  properties.  With  two 
and  one-half  molecules  of  lime  to  one  of  alumina  the  product  is  not 
sound. 

"Assuming  that  the  tri-silicate  and  di-aluminate  compounds  above 
mentioned  are  the  most  basic  compounds  which  can  exist  in  good 
cements,  we  arrive  at  the  following  general  formula  for  cements: 

(X  (3CaO.SiOa)-f  Y  (2CaO.Al20,), 

in  which  X  and  Y  are  variable  quantities,  having  different  values 
according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  silica  and  alumina  present 
in  the  clay  employed. 

"The  formula  SCaO.SiOa  corresponds  to  2.8  parts  of  lime,  by 
weight,  to  one  part  of  silica. 

"The  formula  2CaO.Al20,  corresponds  to  1.1  parts  of  lime,  by 
weight,  to  one  part  of  alumina. 


«•*  The  OoDftitutUn  of  HydranUo  Comentf ,"  1897,  p.  7. 
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^^Substituting  weights  for  equivalents,  we  have  the  following 
formula,  representing  the  maximum  of  lime  which  should  be  present 
in  a  correctly  balanced  cement: 

"The  per  cent,  of  lime  =  the  per  cent,  of  silica  x  2.8  +  the  per 
cent,  of  alumina  x  1.1. 

"This  formula  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  lime 
which  should  be  used  with  any  clay  of  known  composition  as  follows: 
Multiply  the  percentage  of  silica  by  £.8,  and  the  percentage  of  alumina 
by  1.1;  add  the  products;  the  sum  will  be  the  number  of  parts  of  lim^ 
required  for  100  parts  clay. 

"As  2.8  parts  lime  correspond  to  5.0  parts  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
1.1  parts  lime  correspond  to  2.0  parts  carbonate  of  lime,  the  calcula- 
tion may  take  the  following  simple  form:  five  times  the  percentage 
of  silica,  plus  twice  the  percentage  of  alumina,  =  the  number  of  parts 
of  carbonate  of  lime  required  for  100  parts  of  clay. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  use  of  this  formula,  let  us  suppose 
a  clay  of  the  following  composition: 

smca  65.4 

Alumina   16.5 

Iron  oxide 6.1 

Lime ." 2.2 

Magnesia 1.9 

Moisture,  combined  water,  etc T.9 

Total  100.0 

"Let  us  now  calculate  the  amount  of  lime  (or  carbonate  of  lime) 
which  must  be  added  to  this  clay  to  produce  a  correct  cement 
mixture: 

9^  Silica        =  65.4  X  2.8  =  183.12  lime. 
^  Alamina  =  16.5  X  1*1  =   18.15  lime. 

Total 201.27 

Less  lime  contained  in  clay,     2.20 


199.07 


Therefore  199.07  parts  of  lime  are  required  for  100  parts  of  clay. 

"As  56  parts  of  lime  correspond  to  100  of  carbonate  of  lime,  we 
have 

199.07, 


56 


X  100  =  365.5. 


Therefore  355.5  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  required  for  100  parts 
of  clay.  (  • 
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"The  correct  mixture  would  then  be: 

100  parts  clay. 

355.5  parts  pure  carbonstte  of  lime. 

"The  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  this  mixture  would  be 
78.0.  On  burning  this  a  cement  of  high  quality  will  result,  provided 
the  materials  are  finely  ground  and  perfectly  mixed.  This  statement 
was  confirmed  by  practical  test;  an  excellent  cement  of  constant 
volume  resulted. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  proposed  formula'  repre- 
sents the  maximum  of  lime  which  can  be  used  with  safety.  This 
maximum  can  be  reached  in  practice  only  by  most  thorough  grinding 
and  mixing  of  the  raw  materials.  In  practice  the  preparation  of  the 
materials  is  always  imperfect,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  silica  and 
alumina  present  remains  inactive,  as  is  shown  by  the  oceurrem^e  of 
a  small  percentage  of  insoluble  matter  in  all  commercial  cements. 
For  this  reason  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  usually  carried 
about  one  to  two  per  cent,  lower  than  that  called  for  by  the  above 
formula." 

According  to  Dr.  Michaelis,  the  ratio  of  the  total  silicates  to  the 
lime  should  be  about  as  1  to  2,  and  the  variation  from  this  ratio 
should  only  be  within  narrow  limits.  Cements  rich  in  lime  set  more 
slowly,  but  harden  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  poor  in  lime. 
Cements  rich  in  silica  generally  set  more  slowly  than  those  rich  in 
alumina,  but  the  former  harden  very  quickly  and  are  better  for  use 
in  contact  with  ocean  water.  The  celebrated  German  Portland  ce- 
ment manufactured  at  Stettin  has  a  silica  percentage  of  nearly  25 
per  cent,  with  5.7  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  2.5  per  cent,  of  ferric 
oxide. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  the  Messrs.  Newberry  concluded 
that: 

"Iron  oxide  (Fe^O^)  combines  with  lime  at  a  high  heat,  and  acts 
like  alumina  in  promoting  the  combination  of  silica  and  lime.  For 
practical  purposes,  however,  the  presence  of  iron  oxide  in  a  clay  need 
not  be  considered  in  calculating  the  proportion  of  lime  required/' 
and  that  "alkalies,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the  behavior  of  soda,  arc  of 
no  value  in  promoting  the  combination  of  lime  and  silica,  and  prob- 
ably play  no  part  in  the  formation  of  cement."* 

In  regard  to  the  alkalies,  the  German  chemist,  Schoch,  expresses 
the  opposite  opinion  from  the  Newberlys,  and  considers  that  these 
alkalies  act  as  a  flux  and  are  of  great  benefit  in  connection  with  the 

*Loo.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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hardening  process  of  cement,  as  they  convert  the  silica  into  a  soluble 
condition  so  that  it  combines  readily  with  the  lime  when  wet.  Since 
these  alkalies  act  so  powerfully  in  bringing  about  the  vitrification  of 
clays  in  the  burning  of  such  products  as  sewer  pipe  and  paving  brick, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  have  a  somewhat  similar  effect, 
or  at  least  lend  much  aid  to  the  proper  calcination  or  vitrification  of 
the  slurr}'  or  cement  material  during  its  progress  through  the  kilns. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  magnesia  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  Portland  cement  has  been  studied  by  many  chemists,  but  is,  as  yet, 
unsettled.  It  is  held  by  several  prominent  authorities  that  the  pres- 
ence of  any  considerable  amount  of  magnesia  causes  the  cement  to 
expand  and  crack  after  a  time.  R  Dykerhoff,  a  German  authority, 
claims  that  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  either  added  to  a 
normal  mixture  or  substituted  for  an  equivalent  percentage  of  lime, 
causes  a  steady  <Jeterioration'in  the  strength  of  the  resulting  cement. 
Actual  cracking  was  observed  only  when  8  per  cent,  or  more  of  mag- 
nesia was  present.  The  Messrs.  Newberry,  by  a  series  of  tests,  found 
that  pure  magnesia,  when  calcined  at  a  high  temperature,  sets  with 
water  and  hardens  like  cement  but  is  not  constant  in  volume.  Com- 
pounds of  magnesia  with  alumina  and  silica  did  not  set  or  harden  in 
air,  water  or  steam.  When  calcined  with  clay,  the  magnesia  decom- 
poses the  clay,  but  the  action  is  far  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of 
lime;  and  the  product  of  calcination  had  no  setting  or  hardening 
properties.  Magnesia  is  not  capable  of  replacing  lime  in  cement 
mixtures,  the  composition  of  which  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  lime  only.  On  the  whole  it  is  believed  that  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  magnesia  is  the  maximum  amount  which  a  good  grade 
of  Portland  cement  can  contain,  though  some  German  products  con- 
tain as  high  as  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Sulphur  is  another  element  which  is  harmful  to  cement,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  sea  water,  as  its  presence  in  any  quan- 
tity hastens  disintegration.  The  source  of  the  sulphur  may  be  either 
calcium  sulphate  in  the  marl  or  clay,  or  iron  sulphide  in  the  coal  used 
as  fuel.  An  addition  of  one-third  to  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  fluor- 
spar is  often  very  beneficial  for  bringing  about  an  easy  clinkering  of 
the  material  in  the  kiln. 

The  clay  used  in  the  making  of  Portland  cement  should  not  con- 
tain an  excess  of  sand  or  free  silica.  Many  clays  contain  a  high  per- 
centage of  sandy  particles  not  in  combination  with  the  other  ele- 
ments. Such  clays  possess  a  harsh,  gritty  feeling  when  rubbed  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  or  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
tongue  and  it  is  possible  to  wash  out  from  them  a  considerable  quan- 
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tity  of  grains  of  sand.  These  clays,  though  well  adapted  for  brick 
making,  are  not  suitable  for  cement. 

The  clays  best  adapted  for  Portland  cement  are  fine  grained  and 
have  a  greasy  or  unctuous  touch;  any  free  sand  present  must  be  re- 
moved or  ground  fine.  The  amount  of  silica  in  the  clay  used  in  the 
best  grades  of  cement  runs  from  58  to  65  per  cent.  The  more 
amorphous  silica  present,  the  better  the  clay.  The  amount  of  iron 
oxide  present  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  Clays  low  in  iron  are 
usually  of  a  gray  or  blue  color  and  change  to  light  yellow  when 
Weathered. 

The  following  are  the  analyses  of  some  of  the  clays  used  in  the 
making  of  European  and  American  Portland  cements: 
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4.67 
1.7^ 
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1.83 

Potuflh  (K-Ol   .*.. 

6od&<Xaa6j           

C&t(?iiin]  diilpbutB  (Ca  SO4)  . 

.49 

1.28 

The  above  clays  are  used  in  making  cement  at  the  following 
localities: 


Europe. 

1.  Province  of  Saxony. 

2.  Vorpommern. 

3.  Oberhan. 

4.  Brandenburg. 
6.     Medwaj. 


America. 

6.  Sandasky,  Ohio. 

7.  Bronson,  Michigan. 

8.  Wellston,  Ohio. 

9.  Strob,  Indiana. 

10.     Yankton,  South  Dakota. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  alumina  in  the  above  clays 
ranges  between  11.90  and  24.27  per  cent.  Cements  low  in  lime  and 
without  an  excess  of  alumina  but  high  in  silica  are  always  of  low 
tensile  strength.  If  the  alumina  in  the  cement  runs  above  8  per  cent, 
it  is  considered  high,  if  below  5  per  cent.,  it  is  very  low.  Since  the 
clay  is  the  source  of  all  the  alumina,  and  almost  all  of  the  silica,  too 
great  an  amount  of  clay  will  cause  the  resulting  cement  to  fuse  too 
(yHsily.  It  will  also  be  light  in  weight,  will  set  quickly,  have  a  brown- 
ish color  and  never  become  thoroughly  hard.  Moreover,  it  will 
crumble  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
On  the  other  hand  cements  containing  too  great  a  percentage  of  lime 
will  stand  the  hottest  fire  without  fusing.  When  burned,  such  ce- 
ments are  slow  setting,  hard  to  grind,  and  liable  to  flow  and  swell 
after  being  used.-  In  most  of  the  Portland  cements  now  on  the  mar- 
ket the  lime  runs  from  60  to  65  per  cent. 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  chemical  analyses  of  some  of  the  leading 
makes  of  European  and  American  Portland  cements: 
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II 
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7.16 
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1.82 

62.28 
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1.08 
1.62 

60.92 
22.04 
6.45 
3.41 
3.68 
1.73 

64.19 
23.20 
7.08 
2.41 
.97 
1.06 

63.17 

10.95 

9.74 

3.12 

.76 

.86 
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Silica  (SiO.) 

21.80 

Alamina  ( Al.Oa) 

7  96 

Iron  Oxide  (Fe*Oa) 

4.95 

Majneiia  (MgO) .. .     . 

1  61 

Sulphuric  Acid  (80,) 

.79 

The  table  shows  that  the  composition  of  the  Portland  cements 
now  on  the  market  is  very  uniform,  the  limit  of  variation  of  each 
constituent  in  the  analyses  given  above  being  less  than  three  per 
cent. 

Phocess  of  Manufacture. — In  the  making  of  Portland  cement 
from  mari  and  clay,  the  process  now  followed  in  most  of  the  factories 
in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana  is  what  is  known  as  the  "wet  process,'* 
the  materials,  after  being  carefully  proportioned  and  thoroughly 
mixed  being  introduced  into  the  kilns  in  a  moist  or  semi-moist  con- 
dition. "To  accurately  proporiiion  the  raw  materials  and  to  perfect 
an  intimate  mixture  of  them  are  the  prime  factors  in  making  good 
Poriiland  cement.  Other  things  being  equal  the  more  exactly  the 
propori;ions  are  maintained  the  greater  the  uniformity  of  the  cement; 
the  more  homogeneous  the  mixture  and  the  finer  the  state  of  di- 
vision of  its  particles,  the  greater  the  strength  and  hydraulic  energy 
of  the  product.''* 

In  some  plants  the  mixing  is  begun  in  large  steel  wet  pans  having 
a  diameter  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  water  being  allowed  to  flow  onto  the 
ingredients  while  they  are  being  ground.  From  the  wet  pans  the 
mixture  is  pumped  or  forced  through  steel  pipes  into  ball  mills 
where  the  particles  of  clay  and  mari  are  brought  into  still  more 
intimate  connection.  From  the  ball  mill  the  mixture  or  "slurry,"  as 
it  is  now  called,  is  passed  into  revolving  steel  kilns. 

In  other  plants  the  clay  is  first  passed  through  horizontal  cylin- 
drical steel  dryers,  where  it  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  hot 
air,  and  then  through  a  Williams  or  other  grinding  mill,  where  it  is 
thoroughly  pulverized.  From  these  mills  it  passes  into  steel  storage 
bins,  and  from  there,  as  needed,  into  pug  mills,  which  correspond  to 


'Lewis,  Mineral  Industry,  1897. 
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the  wet  pans  above  mentioned,  where  it  first  comes  in  contact  with 
the  wet  marl.  From  the  pug  mills  the  mixture  goes  to  the  ball  mills, 
which  it  leaves  as  slurry  ready  for  the  kilns. 

The  kilns  in  operation  in  all  of  the  more  modern  factories  are 
those  of  the  rotary  steel  pattern,  in  which  the  process  of  burning  is 
continuous.  These  kilns  were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1889  and  crude  petroleum  was  employed  for  fuel.  The  oil  was 
blown  in  by  jets  at  one  end  and  the  smoke  and  gases  of  combustion 
passed  into  a  stack  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  revolving  cyl- 
inder. As  a  labor  saving  device,  this  kiln  had  many  advantages  over 
the  old  fashioned,  upright  intermittent  kilns.  For  a  number  of 
years,  however,  it  was  handicapped  by  the  varying  price  of  the  crude 
petroleum  used  as  fuel.  When  this  petroleum  was  only  37  to  48  cents 
a  barrel,  as  it  was  between  1891  and  1894,  and  again  in  1897,  its  use 
as  fuel  in  cement  manufacture  was  extensive,  but  when  the  average 
price  rose  above  60  cents,  as  in  1895  and  1896,  and  from  1898  on,  the 
cost  became  prohibitory.  Then  it  was  that  experiments  were  made 
with  pulverized  coal,  and  owing  to  various  improvements  in  its 
preparation  and  in  the  methods  of  feeding  it  into  the  furnace,  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  adopted  as  a  cheap  and  in  every  way  satisfactory 
fuel  for  use  in  rotary  kilns.  At  the  same  time  the  evolution  of  the 
mechanical  features  for  handling  both  the  raw  materials  and  burned 
product  in  the  rotary  kiln  plants  has  steadily  advanced.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  amount  of  manual  labor  necessary  has  been  materially 
reduced  and  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  product  correspondingly 
lowered.  So  satisfactory  have  these  results  been  that  in  1899,  20  of 
the  36  factories  in  the  United  States  were  using  the  rotary  kilns,  and 
in  that  year  3,711,220  barrels,  or  65.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction was  burned  in  these  kilns,  as  against  149,000  barrels,  or  25.2 
I>er  cent,  so  burned  in  1893. 

The  rotary  kilns  in  use  vary  in  size,  some  being  60x6  feet  with  a 
capacity  of  160  barrels  per  24  hours;  others  60x5  feet,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  125  barrels.  They  are  so  set  that  the  back  end  is  a  foot 
or  two  higher  than  the  lower  or  front  end.  The  coal  used  is  bitumin- 
ous and  usually  a  mixture  of  slack  and  nut.  In  some  factories  it  is 
dried  in  upright  steel  dryers  encased  in  brick,  the  hot  air  being 
applied  between  the  brick  and  the  steel,  and  then  ground  in  revolving 
tube  mills;  in  other  factories  it  is  dried  in  rotary  cylinders  about 
4x50  feet  in  size,  and  afterward  ground  in  Griffin  or  similar  mills. 
After  grinding  it  is  conveyed  to  storage  tanks.  In  the  latest  and 
most  improved  plants,  these  are  fiat  funnel-form,  made  of  heavy 
sheet  iron,  one  being  fastened  to  the  walls  about  six  feet  above  the 
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ground,  and  in  front  of  each  rotary  kiln.  The  coal,  when  prepared 
as  described,  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  and  is  forced  by  a  blower 
into  the  front  end  of  the  kiln,  where  it  bums  like  gas,  evolving  a 
heat  of  3,000  to  3,500  degrees  P. 

The  raw  material  or  slurry  mixture  enters  the  kiln  by  a  spout  at 
the  upper  end  and  is  carried  slowly  forward  and  downward  by  the 
revolution  of  the  furnace,  the  burnt  clinker  finally  falling  out  of 
an  opening  at  the  front  end  just  below  the  point  at  which  the  fuel 
is  forced  in.  In  burning,  the  furnace  is  at  aw^hite  heat  20  to  25  feet 
back  from  the  front,  and  at  a  red  heat  10  to  15  feet  back.  The 
material,  in  passing  through,  is  kept  at  a  high  heat  only  15  to  20 
minutes,  although  it  is  in  the  kiln  about  three  times  as  long.  It 
emerges  in  clinkers  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut  or  less.  These  are  lifted 
by  endless  bucket  elevators  and  are  then  stored  in  steel  cooling 
bins,  or  are  passed  through  troughs  of  water  and  so  cooled  immedi- 
ately. In  some  factories  it  is  customary  to  add  about  two  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  raw  ground  gypsum  to  the  cooled  clinker  to  prevent  the 
cement  from  setting  too  quickly. 

From  the  cooling  bins  or  troughs  the  clinkers  go  to  the  final  grind- 
ing machines.  These  are  either  of  the  Griffin  or  the  ball  and  tube 
pattern,  and  from  them  the  cement  emerges  as  a  finished  product. 
From  these  mills  it  is  conveyed  to  the  storage  bins  where  it  is  usually 
kept  60  days  or  more  before  being  shipped  for  consumption.  This 
seasoning  increases  the  tensile  strength  by  neutralizing  the  free  lime 
remaining  in  the  cement. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement  is  an  operation  requiring  great  care  and  skill. 
The  selection,  preparation  and  mixing  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
burning  of  the  charge,  and  the  sorting  and  grinding  of  the  product, 
must  all  be  carefully  controlled,  or  serious  defects  in  the  finished 
product  will  result.  The  faults  shown  by  bad  cements  are,  moreover, 
generally  not  trifling  ones,  nor  immediately  evident,  but  often  con- 
sist of  hidden  and  dormant  evils,  which  may  cause  the  failure  and 
destruction  of  important  pieces  of  engineering  work  after  the  lapse 
of  months  or  years.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  simple  and  rapid 
methods  of  detecting  these  hidden  faults,  and  of  determining  the 
comparative  values  of  different  samples  of  cement,  are  absolutely 
indispensible  to  all  engaged  in  the  many  kinds  of  constructive  work 
in  which  cement  is  used. 

The  Testing  of  Poktland  Cement. — Each  of  the  leading  fac- 
tories now  has,  as  an  adjunct  to  its  plant,  a  laboratory  in  which  an  ex- 
perienced chemist  is  constantly  at  work,  making  analyses  of  the  raw 
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materials  and  the  completed  product,  and  also  carrying  on  numerous 
tests  to  show  the  setting  and  hardening  properties,  the  tensile  and 
compressive  strength,  and  the  permanence  in  water  and  air  of  the 
cement  manufactured.  Each  <>f  the  great  engineering  departments 
of  the  different  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  different  cities,  have 
certain  special  requirements  or  specifications  which  each  brand  of 
Portland  cement  offered  must  satisfactorily  meet  before  it  will  be 
accepted  for  use.  The  requirements  vary  much,  and  are  based  not 
only  upon  the  special  use  to  which  the  cement  is  to  be  put,  but  also, 
oftentimes,  upon  the  whim  or  judgment  of  the  engineer  in  charge. 
Some  engineers  require  only  a  proper  tensile  strength  to  be  shown. 
Others  require  satisfactory  proof  of  many  qualities  other  than 
those  above  mentioned.    The  following  are  the 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  THE  EKGINBKRIKO   DEPARTMENT,   DISTBIcT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Fineness. — Not  less  than  95  per  cent  to  pass  a  60  mesh  sieve,  and 
not  less  than  85  per  cent,  to  pass  a  100  mesh  sieve. 

Time  of  Setting. — Initial  set  in  not  less  than  one  hour. 

Tensile  Strength. — One  day,  neat,  125  lb.;  7  days,  neat,  400  lb.; 
with  three  parts  sand,  100  lb.;  28  days,  neat,  500  lb.;  with  three  parts 
sand,  150  lb. 

Constancy  of  Volume. — Portland  cement  shall  not  contain  more 
than  3  per  cent,  of  free  lime,  and  shall  withstand  without  cracking 
a  temperature  of  212.  degrees  F.  after  immersion  in  water  for  24 
hours. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1898,  required  only  a  test  for  tensile 
strength  as  follows:  ' 

Neat — 24  hourSi  180  poandB. 
7  days,  500  pounds. 
28  days,  600  pounds  per  square  inch. 
One  part  cement  to  three  parts  sand — 
24  hours,  100  pounds. 
7  days,  170  pounds. 
28  days,  240  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  chief  standards  of  reference  among  American  engineers  for 
the  testing  of  Portland  cement  are  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
appointed  to  devise  a  uniform  system  of  testing.  The  report  of  this 
committee,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  for  June, 
1885,  contain,  among  others,  the  following  important  recommenda- 
tions: '  '  I  1 
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'Tineness. — Cement  of  the  better  grades  is  now  usually  ground  so 
fine  that  only  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  is  rejected  by  a  sieve  of  2,500 
meshes  per  square  inch  (50  mesh).  The  finer  the  cement,  if  other- 
wise good,  the  larger  dose  of  sand  it  will  take,  and  the  greater  its 
value. 

'^Checking  or  Cracking. — Make  two  cakes  of  cement,  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  one-half  inch  thick,  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  stifif  plastic  mortar.  Note  the  time  required  to  set 
hard  enough  to  stand  the  wire  test  recommended  by  General  Gilmore, 
1/12  inch  diameter  loaded  with  J  pound,  and  1/24  inch  diameter 
loaded  with  1  pound.  One  of  these  cakes,  when  hard  enough,  is 
placed  in  water  and  examined  from  day  to  day  to  see  if  it  becomes 
contorted  or  cracked.  The  remaining  cake  should  be  kept  in  air  and 
its  color  observed. 

"Tensile  Strength. — The  cement  is  to  be  tested  neat  and  also  with 
three  parts  sand.  The  amount  of  water  required  is  approximately 
as  follows:  Neat  Portland  cement,  25  per  cent.;  cement  with  one 
part  sand,  15  per  cent,  of  total  weight;  with  three  parts  sand,  12  per 
cent.  The  mixing  must  be  rapid  and  thorough;  the  mortar,  which 
should  be  stifif  and  plastic,  should  be  firmly  pressed  into  the  molds 
with  the  trowel,  without  ramming,  and  struck  off  level. 

"The  temperature  of  the  briquettes  and  of  the  testing  room  should 
be  constant  between  60  and  70  degrees  F. 

"The  sand  recommended  is  the  crushed  quartz  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sandpaper,  of  such  fineness  as  to  pass  a  20-mesh  sieve 
and  be  caught  on  one  of  30  meshes.^^ 

The  tests  for  tensile  strength  are  made  with  small  molded 
briquettes  which  are  in  shape  somewhat  like  the  figure  8.  The  fol- 
lowing method  of  making  the  cement  and  sand  briquettes  is  that 
adopted  by  the  German  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  is  probably 
the  best  in  vogue:  For  five  briquettes  weigh  out  250  g.  (9  oz.) 
cement  and  750  g.  (27  oz.)  sand.  Mix  dry,  add  100  c.  c.  water  (3^ 
oz.  by  weight  =  10  per  cent.)  and  work  strongly  five  minutes.  The 
mixture  is  pressed  into  the  molds  so  as  to  fill  them  above  the  top, 
and  pounded  for  at  least  one  minute  each  with  an  iron  spatula,  at 
first  gently  from  the  sides,  then  more  strongly,  until  the  mass  be- 
comes elastic  and  water  appears  on  the  surface.  The  spatula  should 
be  14  inches  long,  the  blade  IJ  by  2  inches,  and  should  weigh  about 
250  g.  (9  oz.).  Briquettes  are  to  be  kept  in  a  zinc  lined  box  for  24 
hours,  and  then  placed  in  water.  Tests  are  to  be  made  at  seven  days, 
28  days  and  12  weeks,  and  all  tests  are  to  be  made  immediately  on 
taking  the  test  pieces  from  the  water. 
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The  testing  machine  in  most  common  use  is  one  made  by  the  Fair- 
banks Scale  Co.,  in  which  the  weight  is  applied  by  a  stream  of  shot 
which  rims  from  a  reservoir  into  a  pail  suspended  at  the  end  of  the 
steel-yard  arm;  when  the  briquette  breaks  the  arm  falls,  automatic- 
ally cutting  off  the  flow  of  shot.  The  actual  weight  used  is  multiplied 
by  100.  The  time  required  to  break  a  briquette  is  about  five  seconds 
for  every  100  pounds  of  tensile  strength. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Newberry  has  issued  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Notes  on 
Cement  Testing'*  which  contains  valuable  information  based  upon 
the  results  of  his  experience.  In  regard  to  tlie  making  of  briquettes 
and  the  constancy  of  volume  of  the  cement  he  makes  the  following 
observations: 

"The  proportion  of  water  used  greatly  affects  the  resulting 
strength.  Enough  water  should  be  taken  to  make  a  stiff,  plastic  mix- 
ture; more  than  this  weakens  the  briquettes,  especially  when  tested 
at  short  periods.  Portland  cement  requires  from  22  to  25  per  cent. 
In  work  so  necessarily  exact  as  this,  the  use  of  French  weights  and 
measures  will  be  found  an  immense  saving  of  labor  and  tedious  calcu- 
lation. The  cement  and  sand  are  weighed  in  grammes  and  the  water 
measured  in  cubic  centimeters.  Since  one  cubic  centimeter  of  water 
weighs  one  gramme,  the  correct  percentage  may  at  once  be  taken 
without  calculation. 

"The  thoroughness  of  mixing  the  cement  and  water  makes  a  most 
surprising  difference.  The  German  requirements  specify  that  the 
mixture  for  sand  briquettes  shall  be  ^strongly  worked  with  the  trowel 
for  five  minutes.'  The  writer  found,  in  one  case,  that  a  cement 
with  three  parts  of  sand,  worked  about  one  minute,  gave  at  seven 
days  87  lbs.;  the  same  mixture,  thoroughly  worked  five  minutes,  gave 
in  seven  days  240  lbs.  With  neat  cement  thoroughness  of  mixing  is 
equally  necessary.  Doubtless  many  failures  and  variations  in  results 
are  due  to  neglect  of  this  precaution.  Rubbing  the  moist  mixture 
in  a  large  porcelain  mortar  for  a  few  moments  before  filling  each 
mold  is  practiced  by  some.  This  method  gives  higher  results,  and,  if 
adopted,  should  be  uniformly  followed. 

"Constancy  of  Volume. — The  tendency  of  cement  to  expand  or 
crack  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  faults  it  can  show,  since  this 
may  in  time  cause  the  destruction  of  the  work  in  which  the  cement 
is  used.  The  pat  test  on  glass  is  generally  relied  upon  to  detect  this 
fault,  and  should  never  be  omitted.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
put  the  pats  in  water  untU  thoroughly  set,  as  the  best  cements  will  fail 
if  put  in  water  too  soon.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  it  is  best  to 
keep  the  pats  for  24  hours  under  a  damp  cloth  or  in  a  closed  box  be- 
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fore  putting  in  water.  The  amount  of  water  used  in  mixing  should 
not  be  too  great,  or  the  cement  will  not  harden  well.  The  amount 
specified  in  the  German  requirements  will  be  found  suitable.  The 
cracks  due  to  expansion  occur  usually  at  the  edges  of  the  pat,  and 
radiate  from  the  center.  These  should  not  be  confused  with  irregu- 
lar shrinkage  cracks,  which  show  themselves  when  the  pats  are  made 
too  wet  and  allowed  to  dry  out  too  much  during  setting. 

"The  tendency  to  expand  and  crack  shows  itself  much  sooner  and 
more  distinctly  in  the  pats  than  in  briquettes.  Nevertheless  the  in- 
spection must  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  if  all  possibility  of  future 
failure  is  to  be  avoided.  The  writer  has  known  cases  in  which  the 
pats  stood  satisfactorily  for  two  weeks  or  more,  but  briquettes  of  the 
same  cement  went  to  pieces  after  several  months.  The  dangerous 
expansion  of  cement  is  due  j:o  free  or  imperfectly  combined  lime, 
resulting  generally  from  coarseness  or  imperfect  mixture  of  the  raw 
materials.  The  slaking  of  this  lime  is  often  very  long  delayed,  but 
finally  takes  place  with  irresistible  force,  completely  destroying  the 
hardened  cement  and  the  work  done  with  it. 

"For  the  purpose  of  quickly  determining  any  tendency  of  cement 
to  expand  and  crack,  the  boiling  test  is  largely  used.  This  consists  in 
exposing  the  pats,  after  setting,  to  the  action  of  steam  for  several 
hours,  then  placing  them  in  boiling  water  for  some  hours  more.  The 
action  of  steam  quickly  slakes  the  free  lime,  if  present,  causing  the 
pats  to  swell,  crack  and  often  fall  to  powder.  The  writer  believes 
that  three  hours'  exposure  to  steam  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  and  that  the  boiling  water  test  is  unnecessary.  A  few 
trials  will  convince  anyone  that  no  cement  which  cracks  in  cold  wa- 
ter, even  after  months,  can  possibly  stand  the  test  in  steam  for  three 
hours.  The  fact  is  that  no  cement  is  wholly  free  from  uncombined 
lime,  and  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  this  is  entirely  harmless. 
Such  a  proportion  as  would  be  dangerous  in  practical  work  is  im- 
mediately and  strikingly  detected  by  the  test  in  steam,  and  much 
more  surely  than  by  long  tests  in  cold  water. 

^In  using  the  hot  test,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  pats 
too  wet,  since  excess  of  water  causes  even  the  best  cements  to  swell 
up  and  soften  under  the  action  of  steam.  The  writer  has  found 
that  exposure  to  steam  after  setting  is  a  more  searching  test  than 
that  of  placing  in  steam  as  soon  as  made.  In  the  latter  case,  slaking 
of  the  free  lime  appears  often  to  take  place  before  the  setting,  and 
the  fault  thus  escapes  detection.  Pats  of  sound  cement  placed  in 
steam  after  setting  will  harden  rapidly,  and  show  no  cracking  or 
crumbling;  they  will  also  generally  remain  attached  to  the  glass, 
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though  thi8  point  is  usually  not  regarded  as  essential,  since  the  best 
cements  vary  greatly  in  this  respect." 

Mr.  Newberry  also  recommends  the  following  as  a  fair  equipment 
of  the  apparatus  needed  for  testing  cements: 

A  slab  of  slate  or  marble,  at  least  two  by  three  feet  in  size,  one  and 
a  half  inches  thick. 

A  grocer's  scale,  weighing  to  one-fourth  ounce. 

Set  of  weights,  preferably  on  the  metric  system. 

A  glass  graduate  for  measuring  water,  preferably  showing  cubic 
centimeters. 

A  trowel  with  five-inch  blade. 

Pieces  of  glass,  about  five  inches  square,  for  pats,  and  some  about 
three  inches  square  for  hot  tests. 

Testing  machine  and  at  least  one  dozen  molds. 

A  trough  for  keeping  briquettes  in  water,  best  lined  with  zinc. 

A  square  copper  box  on  legs  for  hot  tests,  with  gas  burner,  rack 
for  pats,  and  cover. 

THE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIANA. 

The  first  Portland  cement  factory  in  Indiana,  and  one  among  the 
first  in  the  United  States,  was  erected  at  South  Bend  in  1877, 
Thomas  and  Duane  Millen,  father  and  son,  with  John  H.  Leslie,* 
being  the  founders.  A  factory  had,  a  short  time  previously,  been 
erected  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  the  making  of  Portland  cement 
from  marl  and  clay,  but  it  was  not  a  success.  The  South  Bend  fac- 
tory was,  therefore,  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  successfidly  use 
these  ingredients  in  cement  making. 

The  Millens  and  Leslie  began  experimenting  in  June,  1877,  and, 
after  making  innumerable  experiments  in  proportion  and  combina- 
tion of  different  materials,  and  building  a  large  number  of  experi- 
mental kilns,  they  succeeded  so  far  that  in  the  following  October 
they  began  preparing  a  small  plant  to  manufacture  the  cement  for 
the  market.  They  began  with  one  small  semi-dome  kiln  and  one 
millstone  with  an  American  cracker  to  reduce  the  clinker  for  the 
millstone,  thus  requiring  one  man  with  a  sledge  and  a  large  hollow 
piece  of  iron  to  do  the  work  of  a  Blake  crusher. 

They  did  not  succeed  in  successfully  burning  any  clinker  until 
the  latter  part  of  January,  1878,  although  they  were  working  day 
and  night  to  find  the  right  proportion  for  the  mixture,  the  proper 

*  To  Mr.  LesUe,  stiU  a  resident  of  South  Bend,  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts 
htrt  giyn  regar4in|r  tbf  earl^  history  of  the  Portland  cement  industry  in  Indiana. 
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way  to  fill  the  kiln  and  the  best  kind  and  proper  amount  of  fuel.  At 
last  these  problems  were  solved  and,  with  occasional  set-backs,  they 
succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  determined  to  construct  another  and 
larger  dome  kiln.  The  first  yearns  operation  lacked  much  of  being 
profitable.  The  second  year  they  constructed  a  second  dome  kiln 
and  made  many  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mixing,  drying  and 
burning,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  second  year  they  were  nearly  even 
with  expense  and  profit. 

The  company  was  soon  after  reorganized  by  taking  in  Homer 
Millen,  a  younger  son,  under  the  firm  name  of  Millen  &  Sons,  and 
disposing  of  their  other  manufacturing  interests,  they  gave  their 
entire  energies  to  developing  their  cement  plant.  The  quality  of  the 
cement  was  gradually  improved,  and  the  United  States  Government 
finally  recognized  its  high  grade  by  annually  purchasing  large  quanti- 
ties for  use  in  the  arsenal  at  Eock  Island,  Illinois.  The  output  was, 
however,  small  compared  with  that  of  factories  of  to-day,  ranging 
from  5,000  to  20,000  barrels  per  annum.  The  cement  was  made  from 
marl  taken  from  the  lakes  at  Notre  Dame  and  from  clay  shipped 
from  Bertrand,  Michigan,  seven  miles  north. 

The  analyses  of  the  raw  materials,  made  by  H.  H.  Hooper  of  Chi- 
cago, were  as  follows: 


MABL. 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaOO,) 91.25 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,) 3.21 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSOJ 24 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 3.80 

Organic   matter 1.50 


CLAY. 

Silica    (SiO 59.36 

Alumina  (AlaO,)  and  Iron  Oxide  (Fe^O,) 10.01 

Magnesia   (MgO) 2.40 

Lime  (CaO)  23.80 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO,) 1.71 

Soda  (Na,0)  and  Potash  (K,0) 58 

Water  (H,0)  combined 2.05 

The  clay  was  first  ground  in  a  disintegrator,  then  mixed  with  the 
marl  in  a  pug  mUl  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four.  As  it  is- 
sued from  the  pug  mill  it  was  cut  into  cakes  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
brick,  but  larger.    These  were  placed  on  iron  cars  and  dried  24  to  36 
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hours  by  steam  and  were  then  burned  in  an  English  dome  kiln,* 
four  of  which,  averaging  in  capacity  about  65  barrels  of  cement  each, 
were  in  use  by  the  company.  These  kilns  were  intermittent  in  op- 
eration. In  preparing  the  kiln  for  burning,  wood  and  coke  were 
piled  for  several  feet  above  the  grate  and  then  above  that  the  bricks 
of  dried  slurry  and  coke  in  alternate  layers  up  to  the  doors  at  the 
base  of  the  stack.  The  doors  were  then  sealed  up,  the  fire  started 
at  the  bottom  and  allowed  to  bum  for  64  hours,  until  it  had  burned 
through  the  clinker  at  the  top.  The  doors  were  then  opened,  and 
after  cooling,  the  clinkers  were  removed,  the  kiln  being  recharged 
for  another  burning.  This  style  of  kiln  consumes  a  large  amount  of 
fuel  and  requires  more  or  less  sorting  of  the  clinker  to  separate  the 
underburnt  and  vitrified  material. 

At  the  South  Bend  factory  the  clinker,  after  burning,  was  run 
through  a  Blake  crusher  and  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut  or 
less;  then  through  a  "cracker'^  from  which  it  emerged  in  pieces  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  then  through  a  rock  emery  mill  for 
final  grinding. 

The  cement  of  this  factory  for  many  years  had  a  high  renown 
among  engineers  and  contractors.  The  average  tensile  strength  of 
its  neat  briquette  was  as  follows: 

24  hours 225  pounds. 

7  days 400  pounds. 

28  days 550—625  pounds. 

while  its  chemical  composition  showed  the  presence  of 

Lime  (CaO)   59.24 

Silica  (SiOa) 22.30 

Alumina    (A1,0,) 7.21 

Iron  Oxide  (FOjO.) 3.79 

Magnesia   (MgO)  3.03 

Sulphuric  add  (So,) 1.47 

In  1886  the  original  founders,  Thomas  and  Duane  Millen,  opened 
up  another  and  larger  plant  at  Warner's,  New  York,  leaving  the 
one  at  South  Bend  in  the  care  of  Homer  Millen  and  Mr.  Leslie. 
These  gentlemen  succeeded  in  increasing  the  output  several  hun- 
dred barrels  per  year.  The  demand  for  their  product  continued  to 
increase,  so  that  from  1887  on,  the  company  was  constantly  refus- 
ing orders  during  the  summer  and  fall  months.    In  1889,  the  Millens, 

*Thi8  style  of  kiln  was  the  only  one  need  in  the  United  States  up  to  1889,  and  next  to 
the  rotary  oontinuonst  it  is  the  most  common  one  in  operation  to-day,  the  process  of  bam- 
inc  beinc  the  same  as  here  described. 
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The  Portland  Cement  iNDuerrRT  at  South  Bend,  Indiai^^^qTp 

(a)  On«  of  th«  dr«dg«8  U8«d  in  Mcuring  marl  from  Notr«  Dame  Lakes.  ^ 

(b)  The  new  factory  erected  in  1891. 
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desiring  to  concentrate  their  capital,  sold  their  interests  in  Indiana 
to  the  South  Bend  Portland  Cement  Co.,  consisting  of  Horace  M. 
Taggart  and  E.  F.  Marshall,  Mr.  Leslie  being  retained  as  superin- 
tendent. The  new  company  was  for  two  or  three  years  very  success- 
ful, being  several  carloads  behind  their  orders  during  the  cement 
season,  although  when  the  season  opened  they  usually  had  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  barrels  in  stock.  Tiring  at  last  of  declining 
orders,  they  concluded  to  increase  their  capital  stock  by  reorganizing 
and  building  a  larger  plant.  This  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1891, 
and  late  the  next  spring  the  new  plant  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $40,000.  The  machinery  consisted  of  one  large  Blake  crusher; 
one  pug  mill;  one  clay  grinder;  three  sets  of  millstones;  two  80 
horse-power  boilers;  one  125  horse-power  engine;  three  dry  arches, 
fitted  with  pipes  and  cars;  elevators,  conveyers,  line-shafting  and  all 
other  necessary  equipments.  The  burning  was  done  in  "dome*'  kilns 
of  large  size,  four  of  which  were  erected.  The  plant  was  in  opera- 
tion only  about  18  months,  during  which  time  its  output  was  about 
60  barrels  daily. 

Private  misunderstandings  and  dissensions  arising  among  the 
members  of  the  company,  the  plant  was  shut  down  in  1893,  and  re- 
mained closed  until  1896,  when  it  was  operated  for  a  short  time. 
Soon  after  its  second  opening  the  company  failed,  and  the  plant  was 
permanently  closed.  It  is  understood  that  a  Chicago  company  has 
recently  purchased  or  leased  it,  and  will  use  it  in  making  Keene's 
cement. 

The  old  factory,  after  having  been  idle  for  a  year  of  two,,  was  re- 
opened by  a  new  company  in  1894.  From  a  lack  of  experience  the 
new  owners  were  not  able  to  make  cement  of  as  good  quality  as  that 
produced  by  the  original  founders,  nor  were  they  able  to  compete 
with  the  lower-priced  makes  burned  in  continuous  kilns.  The  output 
was,  therefore,  allowed  to  dwindle,  and  finally  stopped  in  1898,  the 
factory  having  been  idle  since  that  year.  The  high  standard  at- 
tained by  the  product  of  the  original  company  shows  that  the  ma- 
terials used  were  in  every  way  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  an  ex- 
cellent grade  of  Portland  cement. 

The  Wabash  Portland  Cement  Company.  —  This  company 
began  the  manufacture  of  cement  at  Stroh,  Lagrange  County, 
Indiana,  in  August,  1900.  Their  plant  was  erected  in  1899  and 
1900,  on  a  piece  of  high  ground  between  Big  and  Little  Tur- 
key lakes,  a  railway  switch  having  been  put  in  connecting  the 
site  with  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Wabash  Eailway  at  Helmer, 
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five  miles  southeast.  With  the  exception  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  office,  the  whole  plant  is  under  one  roof.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery  as  follows:  One  steel  revolving  dryer, 
4x40,  and  Williams  pulverizer  for  clays;  one  Vulcan  dryer  and  Smith 
tube  grinder  for  the  reduction  of  the  fuel  coal  to  powder;  four  rotary 
continuous  kilns,  60x5  feet  in  size,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  480 
barrels;  20  steel  tram  cars,  holding  one  and  a  half  cubic  yards  each, 
to  convey  the  marl  from  the  pit  to  the  mouths  of  the  pug  mills, 
three  in  number;  three  tube  mills  for  thoroughly  mixing  the  slurry 
after  it  leaves  the  pug  mills;  and  four  ball  mills  for  grinding  the 
cement.  The  capital  invested  in  the  plant  is  at  present  about  $2?5,- 
000,  though  this,  will  soon  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  more 
rotary  kilns  and  other  machinery. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  chemifit,  Mr.  W.  B.  Oglesbey, 
employed  at  the  works,  the  average  tensile  strength  of  the  cement 
being  shipped  from  the  factory  in  January,  1901,  was  as  follows:* 

Neat: 

7  days 700  pounds. 

28  days 824  pounds. 

One  part  cement  to  three  parts  sand: 

7  days 210  pounds. 

28  days 302  pounds. 

while  its  average  analysis  showed  the  following  percentage  compo- 
sition: 

Silica    (SiO,) 21.78 

Alumina    (A1,0,) 7.31 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0,) 2.65 

Lime  (CaO) 02.85 

Magnesia   (MgO) 2.88 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,) 1.78 

Carbonic  anhydride  (Co,) 23 

Water  (H,0) 55 

Potash  (KjO),  Soda  (Na^O)  and  loss 47 

The  Syracuse  Portland  Cement  Company. — The  Syracuse 
Portland  Cement  Co.  began  the  erection  of  a  plant  by  the  side  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway,  one-third  of  a  mile  east  of  Syracuse, 
Indiana,  in  1899,  and  completed  it  ready  for  the  making  of  cement  in 
November,  1900.  The  materials  used  are  marl  from  Syracuse  Lake 
and  clay  from  near  Tja  Paz,  Indiana. 


*  An  analyiia  of  th«  clay  and  marl  ai«d  wiU  b«  found  under  the  heading  of  Turkey 
LakOf  Lagranye  County*  on  a  lubiequent  page  of  this  yolume. 
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The  composition  of  the  marl,  clay  and  cement  are  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  S.  B.  Newberry,  chemist: 

Marl.  Clay  (LaPaz).        Cement. 

Silica    1.74  66.27  22.06 

Alumina   90  10.20  4.80 

Iron  Oxide 28  3.40  1.06 

Lime  49.84  9.12  66.44 

Magnesia  1.75  5.73  3.82 

SO,    1.12  ....  0.90 

Loss    46.01  

The  different  departments  of  the  plant  at  Syracuse  are  in  separate 
buildings,  thus  diminishing  greatly  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire.  At  the 
same  time  the  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  work  are  so  per- 
fected that  no  waste  of  labor  or  increase  of  machinery  is  necessitated 
by  this  isolation.  The  buildings  erected  and  machinery  installed 
are  in  part  as  follows:  (1)  Power  house,  with  three  sets  of  boilers; 
two  compound  engines  of  1,000  horse-power  each,  and  two  Westing- 
house  dynamos  each  of  440  voltage  power.  The  foundation  and 
floors  of  this  building,  as  of  all  the  others,  is  of  concrete,  the  engines 
being  set  on  concrete  foundations  reaching  to  below  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  nearby  lake.  (2)  Mixing  room,  218x62  feet,  .containing 
four  upright  cylindrical  storage  tanks  for  marl  and  clay,  each  16x15 
feet;  two  10-foot  wet  pans;  two  steel  tube  mills,  30x6,  for  mixing 
slurry;  and  three  storage  tanks  16x16,  for  slurry  after  mixture.  (3) 
Rotary  building,  100x110  feet,  containing  six  rotary  kilns,  60x6  feet, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  960  barrels  daily,  and  six  storage  tanks,  one 
in  front  of  each  kiln,  for  powdered  coal.  (4)  Coal  grinding  house, 
176x30  feet,  containing  two  steel  rotary  dryers,  each  47x4  feet,  and 
four  GriflRn  mills.  (5)  Dry  grinding  house,  containing  four  ball  mills 
and  two  rotary  tube  mills.  (6)  Warehouse,  147x60  feet,  with  packing 
room,  45x60,  annexed.  (7)  Store  building  for  supplies  and  machine 
shop.  (8)  Main  office  and  chemical  laboratory.  The  plant' is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  being  nearly  $400,000.  The  company  is  composed 
mainly  of  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  Ohio,  capitalists.  Preferred  stock 
amounting  to  $400,000,  with  a  guarantee  of  6  per  cent,  interest,  and 
common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $700,000,  was  issued.  Most  of  the 
available  marl  in  and  around  Turkey  or  Wawasee  Lake  has  been  pur- 
chased by  this  company,  and  it  has  also  secured,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000, 
the  only  eligible  site  for  a  factory  by  the  side  of  the  B.  &  0.  Bail- 
way,  near  Johnson^s  Bay,  Turkey  Lake. 
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Three  additional  companies  have  been  organized  for  utilizing  some 
of  the  Indiana  marl  deposits,  hereinafter  described,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement.    These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Indiana  Portland  Cement  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, Michigan,  has  invested  $12,000  in  marl  and  clay  lands  in  and 
around  Dewart  and  Waubee  lakes,  Kosciusko  County,  and  propose 
soon  to  erect  a  factory  near  Milford. 

(2)  The  Goshen  Portland  Cement  Co.,  at  an  expenditure  of  $11,- 
600,  secured  control  of  560  acres  of  marl  land,  the  former  sites  of 
Mud  and  Cooley  lakes,  Elkhart  County,  and  are  now  engaged  in  rais- 
ing the  funds  necessary  to  erect  and  equip  a  large  factory. 

(3)  The  Monolith  Portland  Cement  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Bristol,  Elkhart  County,  has  secured  by  purchase  the  extensive  marl 
deposits  in  and  about  Indiana  and  Long  lakes,  north  and  northwest 
of  Bristol,  and  will  soon  erect  a  large  factory,  utilizing  the  water 
power  of  the  St.  Joseph  Kiver. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  will  be  seen  that  the  citizens  of  In- 
diana have  until  very  recently  been  exceedingly  backward  in  utilizing 
the  materials  suitable  for  cement  making  which  lie  within  her 
bounds.  However,  the  two  factories  which  have  just  been  erected, 
and  those  which  are  proposed  promise  much  for  the  future.  T^et  us 
hope  that  they  are  but  the  forerunners,  the  pioneers  of  a  great  in- 
dustry which  shall  center  about  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  northern 
Indiana. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  paper  Dr.  Ashley  collected  and 
partially  wrote  up  the  data  on  the  raarl  deposits  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  lakes,  and,  with  three  exceptions,  drew  all  of  the  accom- 
panying maps.  He  also  furnished  a  part  of  the  data  for  the  prelim- 
inary article  on  marl.  Mr.  Blatchley  wrote  the  articles  on  "Lakes'* 
and  ^^arl,'*  and  most  of  the  matter  pertaining  to  the  individual 
lakes.  He  also  edited  and  rewrote  in  part  that  portion  of  the  marl 
data  on  these  lakes  collected  by  Dr.  Ashley.  Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell,  of 
Terre  Haute,  prepared  most  of  the  article  on  Lake  Maxinkuckee 
and  furnished  the  map  of  that  lake.  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Holman,  of  Roch- 
ester, kindly  made  the  survey  and  platted  the  map  of  Manitou  Lake 
and  Mr.  George  W.  McCarter  that  of  the  Barbee  Lakes,  Kosciusko 
County. 

The  thanks  of  the  authors  are  due  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  kindly  furnished  information,  and  in  other  ways  assisted  in  the 
collection  of  the  data.  Among  those  to  whom  special  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  are  Dt.  Vernon  Gould,  of  Rochester;  Mr.  J.  P.  Dolan, 
of  Syracuse;  Mr.  George  W.  McCarter,  of  Warsaw;  Capt.  B.  F.  James, 
of  North  Webster;  Mr.  Frank  Hay,  of  Winona,  Starke  County;  Mr. 
Jacob  Kellar,  of  North  Judson;  Mr.  Walter  Derr,  of  South  Bend, 
and  Mr.  Earl  E.  Ramsey,  of  Muneie.  Others  are  mentioned  specifi- 
cally in  the  body  of  the  paper. 
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THE   LAKES  OF  NORTHERN   INDIANA  AND  THEIR 
ASSOQATED  MARL  DEPOSITS. 


By  W.  S.  3  LATCH  LEY  AND  GeO.    H.    AsHLEY. 


LAKES. 


The  lakes  of  northern  Indiana  are  the  brightest  gems  in  the  corona 
of  the  State.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  features 
of  the  landscape  in  the  region  wherein  they  abound.  Numbered  by 
hundreds,  they  range  in  size  from  an  area  of  half  an  acre  up  to  five 
and  a  half  square  miles.  With  the  fertile  soil,  the  great  beds  of 
gravel,  and  the  myriads  of  bowlders,  large  and  small,  they  are  to  be 
classed  as  mementos  of  those  mighty  ice  sheets  which,  in  the  misty 
past,  covered  the  northern  two-thirds  of  our  State.  Outside  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  occur  but  few  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  know 
of  their  presence,  their  beauty,  their  value.  Their  origin,  their 
fauna  and  flora,  the  causes  of  their  gradual  diminution  in  size  and 
final  Extinction  are  likewise  known  to  but  few. 

By  the  red  man  these  lakes  were  mdre  highly  appreciated  than  by 
his  more  civilized  Caucasian  successor,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indian 
stood  much  nearer  to  wild  nature  than  we.  On  the  higher  ridges  over- 
looking the  lakes  he  had  his  village  sites.  Over  their  placid  waters 
he  paddled  his  birch  bark  canoe,  and  from  their  depths  he  secured 
with  spear  and  hook  fishes  sufficient  to  supply  his  needs,  while  mus- 
sels and  the  roots  of  the  water  lily  added  variety  to  his  daily  food. 
Wild  fowl  by  myriads,  in  their  migrating  seasons,  came  and  went, 
stopping  to  feed  upon  the  lakes,  thus  olTering  him  many  a  chance 
to  test  his  marksmanship  with  bow  and  arrow,  while  the  skins  of  the 
inuskrat,  otter  and  beaver  whicli  he  tra])|)ed  about  the  marshy  mar- 
gins furnished  him  protection  against  the  cold.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  very  existence  depended  oftentimes  upon  these  living 
bodies  of  water.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  remained  in 
their  vicinity  until  driven  westward  by  the  conquering  white  man, 
leaving  only  the  signs  of  his  feasts — vast  piles  of  shells,  bones,  and 
pit-ovens — as  reminders  of  his  former  presence. 
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Of  the  two  classes  of  glacial  lakes  existing  in  the  United  States, 
viz.,  those  with  rock  hasins  and  those  with  drift  basins,  only  the 
latter  are  found  in  Indiana.  The  original  bottom  of  these  is  com- 
posed of  an  impervious  clay,  or  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel,  which  is 
probably  nowhere  much  less  than  100  feet  in  thickness.  Upon  this 
bottom  has  been  deposited,  during  the  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  lake  was  first  formed,  thick  beds  of  muck,  silt  or  marl. 
The  cause  and  manner  of  this  deposition  will  be  noted  farther  along. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  began  the  day  the  lake  came 
into  existence,  has  been  continuous  since,  and  will  go  on  until  the 
lake  becomes  wholly  extinct.  In  other  words,  the  water  of  all  these 
glacial  lakes  was  much  deeper  when  they  were  first  formed  than  now. 

The  lakes  of  Indiana  all  owe  their  origin  to  the  irregular  deposi- 
tion of  the  drift  brought  in  by  the  glaciers.  The  original  hollows 
or  lake  basins  are  the  counterparts  and  complements  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  and  knobs  so  characteristic  of  the  terminal  moraines  of  the 
retreating  ice  sheets.  They  occur  only  in  the  three  northern  tiers 
of  counties  of  the  State,  and  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
great  interlobate  moraines  which  lie  between  the  former  borders 
of  the  Michigan,  Saginaw,  and  Erie  ice  lobes. 

Morainic  lakes  are  classified,  according  to  the  shape  of  their  basins, 
into  three  divisions: 

1.  ^^Kettle-hole"  lakes  with  round  cauldron-shaped  basins — ^usu- 
ally of  great  depth.  The  size  of  the  basins  varies  much,  Buirs  Eye 
Lake,  two  miles  north  of  Valparaiso,  Porter  County,  having  an  area 
of  but  one-half  acre,  with  water  45  feet  in  depth,  while  Gage  Lake, 
Steuben  County,  is  one  mile  long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
diameter,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  70  feet.  Other  notable  examples 
of  the  kettle-hole  form,  described  in  detail  on  subsequent  pages,  are 
Blue  River  Lake,  Whitley  County;  Clear  Lake,  Steuben  County  and 
Pretty  Lake,  Lagrange  County. 

The  origin  or  mode  of  formation  of  the  kettle  holes  in  which 
these  lakes  occur  was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle  to  geologists,  but  the 
study  of  existing  glaciers  has  revealed  the  process.  During  the  re- 
treat of  the  glacier  from  the  region  where  the  kettle  holes  occur  a 
great  mass  of  ice  was  embedded  in  the  debris  where  each  kettle  hole 
now  exists.  By  its  melting  a  cavity  was  left  the  shape  and  size  of 
which  depended  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ice  block  and  the 
amount  of  drift  originally  covering  it.  If  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  resulting  kettle  hole  were  of  a  porous  nature  it  remained  dry; 
but  if  they  were  of  a  stiff,  impervious  clay  it  in  time  became  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  point  in  its  rim.    If  so  located 
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that  the  annual  rain  fall  exceeded  the  evaporation,  it  became  pos- 
sessed of  an  outlet.  Many  examples  of  kettle-hole  lakes  without 
visible  inlet  or  outlet  are  known.  Among  these,  Walden  Pond,  near 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  made  famous  by  the  writings  of  Thoreau 
and  Emerson,  is  perhaps  most  notable.  There  is  usually  drainage 
enough  from  the  region  around  its  basin  to  balance  the  loss  by  evap- 
oration. 

2.  Channel  lakes,  or  those  with  long  narrow  basins  whose  bot- 
toms are  very  uneven,  the  water  in  places  forming  deep  pools,  in 
others  being  shallow.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  such  a  lake  in  Indi- 
ana is  Tippecanoe  Lake,  Kosciusko  County,  its  basin  being  five^  miles 
long  and  in  most  places  less  than  one-half  mile  wide.  The  irregularity 
of  its  bottom  is  shown  by  the  variable  depth  of  its  waters,  one  of 
its  pools  being  121  feet  deep,  which  is  the  greatest  depth  found  in 
any  Indiana  lake.  Other  noteworthy  examples  are  the  long,  shallow 
arm  of  Crooked  T^ake,  Steuben  County;  also  Long  Lake,  Lagrange 
County,  and  Shriner  and  Cedar  lakes,  Whitley  County.  All  of  these 
were  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  great  streams  which  flowed  from 
the  retreating  and  melting  glaciers.  The  morainic  material  dropped 
by  the  glacier  was  soft  and  loose,  and  the  mighty  stream  rushing 
forth  from  the  base  of  the  melting  ice  ploughed  its  way  through 
this  with  little  opposition.  As  a  result  a  broad  and  deep  channel 
was  left,  whose  mouth  or  lower  end  was  afterward  partially  filled 
by  sediment,  thus  damming  back  the  water  and  forming  the  lake 
of  to-day.  A  stream,  variable  in  size,  usually  forms  the  outlet  of 
these  channel  lakes  and  often  connects  several  of  them  which  occupy 
the  same  valley,  thus  forming  a  chain.  For  example,  the  Tippecanoe 
River  flows  through  the  lake  of  that  name,  above  mentioned,  and 
connects  its  three  basins,  James,  Tippecanoe  and  Oswego,  so  that 
they  practically  form  one  body  of  water. 

3.  ^^Irregular  lakes"  whose  basins  are  very  complex  in  outline, 
being  branched,  lobed  and  otherwise  irregular.  The  bottom  is  also 
very  uneven,  deep  pools  of  water  alternating  with  shallow  areas, 
without  regard  to  order  or  regularity.  The  majority  of  the  lakes 
in  Indiana  belong  to  this  class.  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  Lake  Wawasee, 
Bass  Lake  and  Lake  James,  Steuben  County,  being  the  largest  and 
best  examples.  Each  of  these  lakes  was  doubtless  largely  formed  by 
the  irregular  heaping  up  of  the  drift  about  the  area  now  included  in 
its  basin,  leaving  this  the  lowest  land  in  the  vicinity.  The  bottom 
and  sides  of  this  low  area  happened  also  to  be  composed  of  an 
impervious  clay  or  other  material  into  which  the  water  did  not  sink. 
Many  low  basins  were  left  by  the  retreating  glacier  which  might 
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have  become  lakjes  had  their  bottoms  not  been  of  sand,  gravel  or 
other  porous  debris,  which  would  not  hold  water.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  many  of  the  lakes,  bays,  channels,  etc.,  auxiliary  to 
the  main  basins  of  the  lakes  of  this  group,  were  formed  by  erosion 
and  other  agencies  at  the  time  the  surrounding  drift  was  being 
dropped  where  it  now  rests. 

A  lake  of  small  size,  like  those  in  Indiana,  begins  to  die  the  mo- 
ment it  is  bom.  In  other  words,  its  basin  begins  to  fill  with  material 
other  than  water,  and  the  process  of  final  extinction  is  commenced. 
There  are  more  beds  of  extinct  lakes  in  northern  Indiana  to-day  than 
there  are  existing  ones.  Their  former  basins  arc  now  the  sites  of 
extensive  bogs  or  meadows  underlain  by  15  to  20  feet  of  muck  and 
marl.  All  of  the  lakes  now  there  arc  in  various  stages  of  existence 
or  extinction. 

The  agencies  which  bring  about  the  extinction  of  lakes  are  sev- 
eral in  number.  One  is  the  carrying  in  of  debris  or  foreign  matter 
by  streams  and  springs.  The  majority  of  the  lakes  are  fed  by  great 
springs  which  well  up  from  the  bottom  and  so  replace-  the  water 
lost  by  evaporation.  In  the  early  history  of  the  lakes  the  water 
brought  in  by  these  springs  was  so  strongly  charged  with  salts  of 
lime  that  the  resulting  deposits  of  marl  did  far  more  to  fill  up  the 
lake  basins  than  any  d(»bris  of  surface  erosion  brought  in  by  the 
streams.  Those  lakes  which  at  present  are  fed  mainly  by  streams 
are  becoming  shallow  more  rapidly  than  those  fed  by  subaqueous 
springs,  as  the  streams  are  much  smaller  than  they  were  a  score  of 
years  ago,  and  are  each  year  lessening  in  size.  The  amount  of  debris 
annually  carried  into  the  lakes  by  streams  and  springs  is  very  much 
less  now  than  when  the  lakes  were  young.  Then  the  surrounding 
material  left  by  the  glacier  was  not  bound  down  and  held  in  place 
by  the  roots  of  trees  and  other  vegetation  but  was  loose  and  readily 
eroded.  The  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  materials  in  the  surround- 
ing high  lands  was  then  soft  and  easily  soluble.  It  is  probable  that 
four-fifths  of  the  marl  now  existing  on  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  was 
deposited  there  during  the  first  half  of  their  existence. 

The  artificial  drainage  carried  on  by  man  is  a  second  important 
cause  of  the  extinction  of  Indiana  lakes.  In  order  to  reclaim  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  adjacent  marsh  land  a  dredged  ditch  is  put  through 
it,  which  either  taps  \hv  lake  itself  or  allows  its  waters  to  slowly 
seep  away;  or  it  may  be  that  the  ditch  drains  the  principal  water 
supply  of  the  lake  and  so  causes  the  latter  to  lose  by  evaporation 
much  more  than  it  receives  from  Avithout.  Bruce  Ijake,  Fulton 
County;  High  and  Bear  lakes,  Noble  County,  and  Loon  Lake,  Whit- 
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ley  Coimty,  are  notable  examples  of  former  magnificent  bodies  of 
water,  but  now  mere  mud  holes,  and  made  so  by  the  avaricious  greed 
of  man  for  more  tillable  land.  Many  others  have  lost  half  or  more 
of  their  former  water  area  by  the  same  cause. 

The  decrease  of  water  supply  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  is  another 
reason  for  their  rapid  extinction.  This  supply  comes  in  the  main, 
if  not  wholly,  from  the  rainfall  of  the  season  which,  soaking  into  the 
earth,  finds  its  way  through  springs  into  the  basins  of  the  lakes, 
or  is  carried  more  immediately  thereto  by  surface  streams.  The 
settlement  of  the  regions  about  the  lakes  caused  most  of  the  timber 
to  be  cut  away,  and  the  land  to  become  so  drained  that  the  water 
flows  rapidly  away  instead  of,  as  formerly,  soaking  into  the  ground 
and  slowly  seeping  its  way  into  underground  currents,  which  finally 
emerged  as  springs  about  the  rim  of  the  lake  or  welled  up  from  its 
bottom.  For  example,  the  outlet  of  Fish  Lake,  Steuben  County, 
^Vas  gauged  in  August,  1830,  when  its  discharge  was  found  to  be 
much  greater  than  in  the  year  preceding  and  amounted  to  18.64 
cubic  feet  per  second  while  the  discharge  into  it  on  the  same  day 
from  three  small  spring  branches  amounted  to  only  4.94  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  supply,  therefore,  accruing  from  subterraneous 
sources  was  13.70  cubic  feet.'**  At  present,  especially  in  those  lakes 
which  have  an  outlet,  the  surplus  water  of  a  heavy  rainfall  is 
carried  away  at  once,  and  the  after  seepage* is  often  not  sufficient 
to  replace  the  loss  by  evaporation. 

The  m(5st  important  cause  of  the  extinc;tion  of  lakes  is,  however, 
the  replacement  of  their  water  area  hy  muck,  formed  by  the  decay  of  \/ 
aquatic  vegetation.  These  muck  beds  are  usually  found  upon  the 
west  and  south  shores  of  the  main  basins  of  the  lakes,  the  east 
and  north  shores  having  their  margins  either  of  sand  or  mud,  a  con- 
dition due  to  the  prevailing  westerly  and  southerly  winds,  which 
create  a  stronger  and  more  continuous  breaking  of  the  waves  along 
the  eastern  and  northern  shores  and  so  prevent  the  formation  of 
muck.  The  bays  and  narrow  channels  are  also  more  apt  to  be  choked 
by  vegetation  and  become  filled  with  muck,  on  account  of  the  limited 
extent  to  which  their  waters  are  exposed  to  wave  action.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Dryer,  "the  lakes  are  literally  being  filled  with  solidified 
air,  the  great  bulk  of  the  solid  material  which  composes  the  plants 
being  absorbed  from  the  gaseous  ocean  above  and  consigned  to  the 
watery  depths  below.**  f 

^  Report  of  Howard  SUnBbury,U.  S.  Engineer,  on  the  "Michigan  and  Wabash  Canal," 
1835,  p.  15. 

tiStudies  in  Indiana  Geography,  p.  60. 
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A  lake  which  has  been  raised  by  damming  its  outlet  is  more  apt 
to  have  mucky  margins  than  one  which  has  been  lowered,  as  the 
aquatic  plants  take  root  easily  in  the  soil  which  lies  beneath  the 
newly  acquired  water  area.  Where  muck  meadows — former  portions 
of  the  water  area — border  a  lake  the  transition  from  the  species  of 
vegetation  covering  their  surface  to  those  growing  in  the  water  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  muck  beds  is  a  gradual  one.  In  the  water 
eight  to  12  feet  in  depth,  are  pondweeds  (Potamogeton),  water  shield 
(Brasenia),  bladderwort  (Utricularia),  and  water-millfoil  {Myrio- 
phyllum).  As  the  water  decreases  in  depth,  first  the  white  water 
lilies  (Castalia)  and  then  the  spatterdock  or  yellow  water  lily  {Nym- 
phcea),  appear.  With  the  latter  are  usually  pickerel  weed  (Pontederia) 
and  often  the  green  arrow-arum  {Peltandra).  A  little  higher  up  and 
growing  in  the  muck  which  reaches  to  or  nearly  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  usually  a  thick  bed  of  cat-tails  (Typha)  and  arrow-head 
{SagiUaria)y  while  farther  back  are  the  sedges  and  grasses  of  a  typ- 
ical muck  meadow.  The  most  of  the  muck  in  the  water  is  formed 
by  the  decay  of  the  water  lilies,  especially  the  spatterdock,  whose 
roots,  stems  and  leaves  are  large  and  thick.  The  muck  reaching 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  is  each  season  crowded  still  higher 
by  the  action  of  the  ice,  while  the  cat-tails,  etc.,  growing  upon  it 
soon  bring  it  wholly  above  the  surface  to  form  a  part  of  the  already 
existing  meadow. 

The  water  area  of  every  lake  in  Indiana  is  thus  being  encroached 

V^  upon  by  muck,  some  slowly  and  along  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
margins,  others  more  rapidly  and  around  most  of  their  shores.  The 
process  is,  however,  slow  if  measured  by  the  years  of  a  man's  life; 
the  muck  beds  extending  into  the  lake  often  only  a  few  feet  in  a 
century.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  almost  complete  extinc- 
tion of  a  lake  by  the  decay  of  plants  is  that  of  Clear  Lake,  St.  Joseph 
County,  which,  from  a  large,  clear  body  of  water,  haa  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  accumulation  of  beds  of  muck,  surrounding  a  pool  of  deep 
water.  Another  example  is  that  of  Cedar  Lake,  Steuben  County, 
the  former  site  of  which — a  square  mile  or  more  in  area — ^is  now  a 
muck  meadow.     The  water  area  of  those  lakes  which  have  their 

(  bottoms  mainly  of  marl  or  sand  is  much  less  subject  to  the  encroach- 
'  ment  of  muck  beds,  since  the  aquatic  plants  growing  therein  are  few 
in  number  and  stunted  in  size.  In  the  lakes  with  sand  bottom  the 
species  of  rushes  (Scirpus)  are  often  the  only  aquatic  plants  of 
note,  while  in  several  lakes  whose  bottom  is  composed  wholly  of 
marl,  as  Lime  and  Silver  lakes,  Steuben  County,  no  vegetation  at 
all  is  visible. 
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Like  the  lengths  of  the  caves  of  southern  Indiana,  the  depths 
of  the  northern  Indiana  lakes  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants.  According  to  their  story,  many  of  them  "are 
bottomless"  or  have  deep  holes  in  which  it  is  "impossible  to  find  the 
bottom."  Their  attempts  at  sounding  were  probably  made  with 
an  ordinary  fishing  line  or  the  butt  end  of  a  cane  pole.  Mr.  Stans- 
bury,  at  the  time  of  his  survey  in  1830,  evidently  took  stock  in  the 
local  stories  regarding  the  depths  of  the  lakes,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  report  above  cited:*  "The  country  around 
the  summit  level  in  Steuben  County  abounds  in  small  lakes,  from  a 
half  to  two  miles  in  length,  either  connected  together  in  chains, 
or  separate  and  alone,  without  any  apparent  inlet  or  outlet.  They 
consist  of  the  purest  spring  water,  are  full  of  the  finest  fish,  and  are 
of  immense  depth;  in  one  of  them,  the  bottom,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, was  sought  in  vain  with  a  line  of  250  yardsJ'  No  one  of 
the  local  residents  who  has  such  beliefs  concerning  the  bottomless 
pools  has  ever  brought  up  a  Chinaman's  queue  on  his  fish  hook,  or 
a  new  species  of  fish  from  the  central  regions  of  the  earth.  In  fact, 
the  deepest  water  found  in  any  lake  in  the  State,  and  all  of  them 
have  been  carefully  sounded,  is  121  feet,  in  Tippecanoe  Lake,  Kosci- 
usko County.  Two  or  three  others  have  water  above  100  feet  in 
depth,  but  in  most  of  them  the  deepest  pools  are  less  than  70  feet. 
The  following  is  the  area  and  greatest  depth  of  the  five  largest 
lakes  in  the  State: 

Area  in  Maximum 
Square  MUee,     Depth. 
Lake  Wawasee  or  Turkey  Lake,  Kosciusko 

County 6.66  68  feet. 

Lake  Maxinkuckee,  Marshall  CJounty 2.97  89  feet. 

Lake  James,  Steuben  County 2.62  87  feet 

Bass  Lake,  Starke  County 2.23  32  feet. 

Tippecanoe  Lake,  Kosciusko  County 1.61  121  feet. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  morainic  lakes  in 
Indiana  are  "geologically  young,  being  confined  to  the  very  latest 
moraines  of  the  glacial  period.  They  are  mere  babes  bom  yesterday 
and  destined  to  die  to-morrow.  The  present  dominant  race  of  men 
may  pass  away  and  leave  these  lakes  still  lying  like  bright  jewels 
among  the  hills;  but  every  one  is  doomed  to  final  extinction. 

The  bills  are  sbadows,  and  tbey  flow 

f^om  form  to  form,  and  notbing  stands; 
Tbey  melt  like  mist,  tbe  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  tbey  sbape  tbemselves  and  go.' 


•PAff«14. 
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"But  of  all  the  features  of  the  landscape,  lakes  are  the  most 
ephemeral.  As  long  as  they  remain  they  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  service  and  delight  of  man,  by  affording  means  for  that  relaxa- 
tion and  healthful  pleasure  which  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
demand.^** 

HABL. 

As  stated  in  the  paper  on  the  Portland  cement  industry,  the  in- 
gredients used  in  making  that  cement  are  some  form  of  lime-car- 
bonate and  clay.  In  the  majority  of  Portland  cement  works  in  the 
United  States  limestone  is  the  form  of  lime-carbonate  used.  This 
must  be  crushed  and  ground  fine  before  being  utilized.  In  the 
Portland  cement  works  now  in  operation  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  In- 
diana, marl  is  used  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  ingredient.  With  marl 
the  expense  of  crushing  and  grinding  the  raw  material  is  in  part 
saved,  and  with  care  in  choosing  and  mixing  the  marl  and  clay  a 
good  cement  can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply  than  with  limestone. 

Definition  and  Properties. — Marl,  or  "merl,"  as  it  is  commonly 
called  in  the  country,  is  a  soft,  earthy  material,  composed  principally 
of  an  amorphous  form  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Its  color  varies  with 
the  percentage  of  impurities  which  it  contains.  In  the  wet  or  damp 
state  in  which  it  occurs  in  lakes  or  marshes,  it  ranges  from  a  milky- 
white  through  varying  shades  of  brownish-yellow  to  a  dark  brown, 
which  may  finally  grade  over  or  merge  into  the  overlying  or  adjacent 
muck.  After  exposure  to  the  air  a  short  time  a  wet  marl  that  at 
first  may  seem  almost  white  turns  a  bluish  or  drab  color,  on  account 
of  some  chemical  change  which  takes  place.  In  drying  the  color  of 
the  marl  tends  to  lighten  again,  but  seldom  gets  beyond  a  light 
dove  color,  and  is  generally  a  decided  drab,  running  from  a  light 
drab  to  a  slate  color.  The  purer  forms,  however,  when  dry,  are  white 
or  slightly  cream  colored.  The  grains  or  particles  composing  the 
dry  mass  cohere  very  loosely  and  vary  in  size  from  coarsely  granular 
to  fine  powder.  They  effervesce  very  freely  and  in  time  wholly  dis- 
appear when  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  are  applied,  and  in  this 
way  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  soft  clay  or  mud,  which 
effervesces  or  bubbles  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  upon  the  application 
of  acid.  On  dissolving  the  marl  in  acids  small  particles  of  vegetable 
and  other  organic  and  insoluble  materials  usually  remain  scattered 
throughout  the  solution. 


*  Dryer,  Studiei  in  Indiana  Geography*  1897,  p.  59. 
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PLATE  6. 


Illustrating  Mabsh  Deposits  of  Marl. 

(a)  Deposit  at  Ooose  Lake,  near  Fish  Lake. Laporte  Connty,  showing  white  marl  surface,  scant 

vegetation  (balrashes),  and  cracking  dae  to  drying.    The  footprints  and  bicycle  track 
show  the  soft  character  of  the  deposit. 

(b)  Distant  view  of  Silver  Lake,  Steuben  County,  showing  an  encroachment  of  marsh  condi- 

tions on  lake  due  to  fillinir  an  with  marl. 
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Occurrence  in  Indiana. — Deposits  of  marl  of  sufficient  size  to 
justify  the  erection  of  cement  factories  occur  in  Indiana  only  in 
the  three  northern  tiers  of  counties.  Small  deposits  are  found  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  other  portions  of  the  drift-covered  area  of 
the  State,  but  none  have  been  reported  south  of  this  glacial  area. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  and  will  be  noted  when  we  deal  with 
the  origin  of  the  marl. 

Except  in  a  few  instances  where  small  deposits  occur  on  hill- 
sides, where  they  have  been  formed  by  the  seeping  waters  of  springs, 
all  the  beds  of  marl  in  Indiana  are  found  either  in  existing  or  ex-' 
tinet  lakes.  Many  of  the  deposits  are  found  in  marshes,  now  partly 
or  wholly  dry,  but  easily  recognized  as  former  lakes  or  ponds. 

In  hardness  and  consistency  the  marl  as  it  occurs  in  lakes  resem- 
bles somewhat  soft  butter.  In  some  of  the  marsh  deposits  outside 
of  the  lakes  it  is  firm  enough  to  be  cut  out  in  blocks  and  handled 
with  a  shovel,  but,  not  easily  because  of  its  tendency  to  stick  to  the 
shovel.  When  piled  up  it  tends  to  settle  and  spread  slightly,  though 
not  usually  to  such  an  extent  that  it  runs  down  to  a  level  surface. 
Much  of  that  found  about  the  margins  of  lakes  has  the  consistency 
of  common  mortar  when  ready  for  use.  From  the  semi-solid  condi- 
tion found  in  marshes,  it  runs  to  the  other  extreme,  where  it  becomes 
more  like  a  thin  pudding  or  thick  soup.  Some  of  the  water  deposits 
seem,  in  fact,  to  be  only  undergoing  the  process  of  deposition.  From 
a  boat  it  appears  in  such  cases  as  though  the  water  were  only  a  few 
inches  deep.  But  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  water  is  sufficient 
to  either  set  the  apparent  bottom  in  wave-like  motion,  or  to  stir 
it  up  into  a  white  cloud-like  mass,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  If  allowed,  however,  it  will  quickly  settle  back  to  its  old  con- 
dition. An  iron  bar  will  sink  rapidly  of  its  own  weight  in  such  marl. 
In  such  a  deposit  it  would  seem  as  though  the  marl  did  not  occupy 
over  one-fourth  of  the  space,  the  rest  being  water. 

Usually  the  marl  in  the  lakes  forms  a  distinct  body  from  the  water, 
appearing  like  an  ordinary  lake  bottom,  except  for  its  being  whiter. 
An  attempt  to  wade  out  into  the  water,  however,  at  once  shows 
the  difference,  for  generally  one  sinks  two  or  three  feet  at  every  step, 
and  an  oar  put  down  from  a  boat  is  easily  pushed  its  whole  length 
into  the  marl,  provided  the  latter  is  of  sufficient  depth.  Where  it 
is  above  water  or  at  the  surface  in  the  marshes  the  marl  can  usually 
be  crossed  on  foot,  one  not,  as  a  rule,  sinking  more  than  six  inches 
into  it,  and  sometimes  hardly  at  all,  particularly  if  there  has  been 
some  vegetation  growing  on  it.  In  these  places  it  is  often  quite 
difficult  to  force  the  iron  rod  its  full  length,  16  or  more  feet,  into  it, 
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or  withdraw  it  after  being  bo  forced  in.  Where  the  marl  in  a  marsh 
is  covered  with  muck  or  peat,  its  upper  surface  is  level  and  wholly 
distinct  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  overlying  muck  or  peat.  The 
marl,  in  other  words,  appears  as  a  distinct  stratum  and  does  not 
merge  irregularly  into  the  overlying  mass.  When  exposed,  this 
marsh  marl  is  usually  whiter  in  color  than  that  in  lakes,  though 
chemical  analyses  do  not  show  it  to  be  of  greater  purity.  Like  the 
more  recent  water  deposits  it  has  usually  remains  of  shells  scat- 
tered through  it,  the  most  common  form  being  the  fresh  water  uni- 
valve— Helisoma  tnivolvis  Say.  Where  both  muck  and  peat  overlie 
the  marsh  marl,  the  peat  lies  next  to  the  marl,  the  muck  forming 
the  surface  layer.  Sand  or  gravel  underlies  most  of  the  marl  de- 
posits in  Indiana,  though  in  a  few  instances  the  rod  struck  a  tough 
blue  clay  after  passing  throiigh  t\ie  bed  of  marl. 

In  size  the  marl  deposits  of  Indiana  run  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre 
to  several  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  more  acres.  Lake  Wawasee, 
including  the  arm  known  as  Syracuse  Lake,  contains  about  1,700 
acres.  Several  deposits  run  over  800  acres,  though  in  some  cases 
this  is  not  all  commercially  available.  Areas  of  100  to  200  acres  are 
still  more  numerous,  though  the  majority  of  the  deposits  run  under 
100  acres.  This  may  be  an  under-estimate  based  largely  on  the  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  deposits  examined  showed  less  than  100 
acres  of  shallow  water  marl  or  commercially  available  marl. 

The  thickness  of  the  marl  beds  in  Indiana  varies  from  0  to  45+ 
feet,  a  deposit  of  the  latter  thickness  having  been  found  in  Turkey 
Lake,  Lagrange  County.  Many  deposits  are  everywhere  less  than 
10  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  majority  exceed  16  feet  in  places  and 
often  over  the  major  part  of  their  areas.  As  16  to  20  feet  was  the 
total  length  of  the  rod  used  on  the  lakes,  the  actual  or  maximum 
depth  of  the  marl  beds  was  often  left  unknown.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  testing  rod  16  or  18  feet  in  length  is  as  long  as  one 
man  can  readily  handle  in  an  open  boat.  Where  greater  lengths 
are  used  a  platform  is  usually  built  over  two  boats  and  this  being 
securely  anchored,  two  or  more  men  can  make  the  tests.  By  such 
means,  according  to  the  map  furnished  of  tests  on  Syracuse  Lake, 
Kosciusko  County,  depths  of  60  feet  were  reached  with  a  maximum 
thickness  of  marl  of  40  feet  and  bottom  not  reached.  Depths  of 
25  to  30  feet  or  over  were  reported  at  several  places.  From  our 
own  experience  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of  the  de- 
posits have  a  maximum  depth  of  over  20  feet,  even  though  the  area 
of  the  deposit  be  quite  limited. 
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Origin  and  Deposition  op  Marl. — The  deposition  of  marl  in 
the  still  water  of  lakes  and  ponds  is,  as  yet,  not  fully  understood 
by  scientists.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced,  no  one  of  which 
seems  to  fully  account  for  the  deposits  as  they  actually  occur.  Since 
the  remains  of  several  existing  species  of  shells  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  almost  all  of  the  marl  beds,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
marl  itself  was  derived  from  the  remains  of  such  shells.  Such  is  at 
present  the  belief  of  most  people  who  have  made  only  a  superficial 
examination  of  the  marl  deposits.  An  extended  investigation  soon 
shows  that  the  immense  size  and  thickness  of  the  deposits  precludes 
their  origin  from  the  remains  of  shells.  A  small  portion  of  the  marl 
is  doubtless  formed  from  the  shells  since  these  moUusca  exist  in  num- 
bers in  all  bodies  of  fresh  water.  Moreover,  the  shells  are  composed 
mainly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  same  as  is  the  marl.  But  the  number 
of  shells  imbedded  in  the  marl  is  not  greater  than  would  naturally 
exist  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  at  the  time  the  marl  was  being  de- 
posited. As  they  died  the  majority  of  them  w^re  covered  with  the 
marl  and  were  by  it  kept  from  being  ground  into  fine  powder  by 
wave  action.  Some  of  them  were  doubtless  so  ground  and  their 
remains  went  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  marl,  but  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  latter  is,  in  our  opinion,  so  derived.  When  the  marl 
is  exposed,  numerous  nearly  entire  fragile  shells  are  found  embedded 
in  its  mass.  Should  the  marl  beds,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become 
hardened  into  stone,  such  shells  might  become  "fossils,"  and  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  marl-stone  as  other  fossils  bear  to  the  beds  of 
limestone  in  which  they  occur.  It  is,  of  course,  preposterous  to  think 
that  any  bed  of  limestone  is  wholly  formed  from  the  crushed  remains 
of  the  same  species  of  shells  as  those  which  have  become  fossilized  in 
its  midst,  however  abundant  the  latter  may  be.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  deposits  of  marl. 

Since  the  marl  occurs  only  in  the  drift-covered  area  of  Indiana, 
and  the  larger  beds  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thicker  deposits 
of  drift,  there  is  evidently  a  close  relation  between  the  marl  and  the 
surrounding  drift.  A  careful  study  of  the  marl  leads  to  the  belief 
that  this  relation  is  two-fold  in  nature.  First,  the  lakes  and  ponds 
in  which  the  marl  is  being  and  has  been  deposited  occupy  depressions 
formed  by  the  irregular  deposition  of  the  drift.  Second,  the 
immediate  source  of  the  marl  is  the  glacial  clays  which  form  so 
large  a  component  part  of  the  surrounding  drift.  These  clays  were  \/^ 
transported  to  and  deposited  where  they  now  lie  by  a  great  glacier 
or  moving  sea  of  ice  which,  thousands  of  years  ago,  was  formed  in 
the  regions  to  the  east  and  south  of  Hudson's  Bay.     The  climate 
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of  those  regions  was,  for  a  long  period,  similar  to  that  of  Greenland 
to-day,  or  even  colder.  The  snow,  ever  falling,  never  melting,  ac- 
cumulated during  hundreds  of  centuries  in  one  vast  field  of  enor- 
mous thickness.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  mass  a  plastic,  porous  sort 
of  ice  was  gradually  formed  from  the  snow  by  the  pressure  from 
above.  This  ice  mass  or  glacier  took  upon  itself  a  slow,  almost 
imperceptible,  motion  to  the  south  and  southwestward.  As  it  moved 
thu5  onward  great  masses  of  partly  decayed  rock  and  clay  from 
hillsides  and  jutting  cliffs  rolled  down  upon  it  and  were  carried  on 
and  on  until,  by  the  melting  of  their  icy  steed,  they  were  dropped 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  parent  ledge.  Ijarge,  irregular  masses 
of  rock  from  the  region  in  which  the  glacier  was  formed  were  either 
frozen  into  its  nether  portion  or  rolled  along  beneath  it,  and  as 
the  ice  sheet  moved  they  served  as  great  stone  drags,  grinding  down 
and  smoothing  off  the  hills  and  ridges  and  filling  up  the  valleys, 
until  the  irregular,  uneven  surface  of  the  old  preglacial  rocks  was 
planed  and  polished.  In  this  way  all  the  beds  of  so-called  "drift 
clays"  were  accumulated  where  they  lie. 

Transported  and  deposited  as  they  were,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
majority  of  the  drift  clays  are  too  impure  for  any  use  but  the  making 
of  ordinary  brick  and  drain  tile,  and  oftentimes  they  contain  too 
much  lime  even  for  this  purpose,  numerous  analyses  showing  the 
presence  of  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  of  calcareous  material.  This  is 
due  to  the  grinding  up  and  mixing  with  the  clays  much  of  the  soft 
surface  limestones  over  which  the  glacier  passed,  as  the  erosion  of 
that  epoch  not  only  removed  and  commingled  the  previously  formed 
residual  deposits,  but  planed  away  the  country  over  a  vast  area  to 
a  greater  depth  than  had  been  reached  by  any  previous  decay.  These 
eroded  limestones  and  the  clays  with  which  they  were  mixed  were 
many  of  them  ground  into  impalpable  powder,  and  deposited  as 
rock  flour  in  the  places  where  they  now  lie.  They  are  rich,  there- 
fore, in  finely  divided  limestone  and  other  soft  rock-forming  minerals, 
many  of  which  contain  the  components  of  marl. 

Vast  deposits  of  these  glacial  clays  compose  the  hills  and  higher 
ground  surrounding  the  lakes.  Upon  these  deposits  the  rain  of 
centuries  has  fallen,  gathering  unto  itself  before  it  reached  the  earth 
a  part  of  the  gaseous  carbon  di-oxide  of  the  air.  Rain  water  con- 
taining carbon  di-oxide  is  a  weak  form  of  carbonic  acid  (HoO+COo^-^ 
HjCOa).  This  weak  acid  or  acidulated  water,  wherever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  limestone  dissolves  and  holds  in  solution,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  carbonate  of  lime;  the  result  being  calcium  bi-car- 
bonate    according    to    the    following   formula:      H2C03-f-CaC03= 
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CaH2(C03)2.  Percolating  through  the  deposits  of  glacial  clays  and 
limestone  debris  the  rain  water  dissolves  and  becomes  saturated  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime.  It  then  flows  onward  underground  until  it 
issues  forth  in  the  form  of  a  spring,  either  bubbling  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  or  flowing  in  from  the  side. 

This  spring  water  as  it  enters  the  lake  is  always  colder  than  the 
waters  of  the  lake  itself.  The  bi-carbonate  of  lima  is  more  soluble 
in  cold  water  than  in  warm  and  a  part  of  the  dissolved  material  is 
therefore  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  soon  after  the 
cold  stream  enters  the  warmer,  still  water  of  the  lake.  Such  precipi- 
tation of  calcium  carbonate  from  cold  water  as  it  becomes  warm 
is  seen  every  day  in  almost  every  household.  The  hard  water  heated 
in  tea-kettles  holds,  while  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  bi-carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution.  As  it  becomes  warm  much,  if  not  all  of  this,  falls 
and  forms  a  coating  of  lime  upon  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 

Again,  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  carbon  di-oxide  in  the  percol- 
ating water,  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution 
will  be  increased  in  proportion.  As  the  spring  water  enters  the  lake 
and  rises  to  the  surface  the  pressure  will  be  decreased  and  a  part  of 
the  carbon  di-oxide  will  escape,  and  so  cause  a  precipitation  of 
another  part  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime  according  to  the  following 
formula:     CaH^lCOg)^— C02=CaC03+  H^O. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  marl  lakes  examined  in  Indiana  are  fed  by 
these  subterranean  or  sub-aqueous  springs,  even  though  they  have 
streams  entering  and  leaving  Ihera.  The  larger  deposits  of  marl  in 
the  lakes  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  these  springs  and  not  along 
the  direction  of  the  current  of  water  entering  by  inlet  or  leaving 
by  outlet.  In  fact  almost  every  lake  which  has  a  stream  entering  it 
has  a  large  area  of  its  bottom  adjacent  to  the  inlet  covered  with  muck 
and  silt  from  which  much  aquatic  vegetation  springs.  A  part  of  this 
muck  and  the  most  of  the  silt  is  brought  in  by  the  entering  current, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  in  any  way  rapid.  Where  the  inlet  is 
sluggish  and  runs  through  a  marshy  area,  more  or  less  marl  is  often 
found  along  its  bottom,  quite  a  distance  back  from  the  lake.  These 
facts  do  not  bear  out  the  following  statement  of  a  recent  writer  on 
the  subject:  '^Theoretically,  then,  some,  if  not  a  great  part  of  the 
dissolved  matter,  should  be  thrown  down  along  the  courses  of  the 
streams  which  connect  the  original  outlets  of  the  water  from  cal- 
careous clays  and  lakes  where  marl  occurs,  and  we  should  find  the 
marl  occ'urring  in  small  deposits  along  these  streams  wherever  there 
is  slack  water.  Moreover,  we  should  expect  the  waters  of  these 
springs  and  streams  to  show  more  or  less  milkiness  on  standing 
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exposed  to  the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  usual  tempera- 
tures. Actually,  however,  none  of  these  phenomena  have  been 
noted,  and  we  infer  that  there  is  not  a  large  amount  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  not  an  approach  to  the  saturation  point  for  the  calcium 
bi-carbonate,  in  the  springs  and  streams  feeding  marly  lakes/'* 

Mr.  Davis  evidently  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  marl  enters  the  lakes  by  means  of  hidden  springs  and  not  by 
the  streams  or  inlets  flowing  above  ground.  The  waters  of  the  latter 
are  mainly  surface  waters  which  are  gathered  from  over  a  wide  area. 
They  have  not  percolated  to  any  great  extent  deep  beds  of  glacial 
clays  and  therefore,  even  if  the  amount  of  carbon  di-oxide  were  great 
when  the  water  fell  upon  the  surface,  the  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  marl  material  held  in  solution  is  small.  Moreover,  flowing 
as  they  do  exposed  to  the  air  for  long  distances  the  carbon  di-oxide 
will  in  great  measure  have  escaped  before  the  waters  of  the  surface 
streams  enter  the  lakes.  Again,  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime 
held  in  solution  by  water,  even  where  the  latter  is  saturated  with 
carbon  di-oxide,  is  too  small  to  show  appreciable  milkiness  when 
standing.  According  to  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  water  so  saturated  will 
not  hold  more  than  one  part  in  one  thousand  of  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  pure  water  only  one  part  in  thirty  to  fifty  thousand,  f  For  this 
reason  the  process  of  deposition  of  the  marl  in  the  lakes  is  necessarily 
a  very  slow  one.  It  has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  centuries, 
for  the  lakes  and  their  surrounding  beds  of  glacial  debris  have  been 
in  existence  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  It  was  probably 
much  more  rapid  in  the  past  than  at  the  present  for  the  more  soluble 
materials  composing  the  glacial  clays  were  doubtless  first  removed 
by  the  filtering  waters.  That  the  deposition  is  still  going  on  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  living  organisms  of  the  lakes,  as  shells 
and  aquatic  plants,  are  coated  with  the  marl.  All  facts  go  to  show 
that  the  beds  of  marl  have  been  formed  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  have  many  of  the  beds  of  fine-grained  limestone  of  paleozoic 
age.  They  are  both  sedimentary  deposits,  the  principal  difference 
being  that  the  limestones  are  composed  mainly  of  the  remains  of 
minute  organisms  which  slowly  fell  in  great  masses  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  water,  and  were  afterward  covered  with  a  different  sediment 
and  hardened  by  pressure  and  other  forces.  Given  thousands  of 
years  and  similar  conditions,  and  the  marl  would  also  be  changed 
into  a  somewhat  similar  limestone. 


«'Chaf.  A.  Davif,  **Th«  Natural  History  of  Marl,"  Journal  of  Geology,  VIII,  1900, 
p.  486. 

tOhem.  and  Geol.  Efnayi,  p.  139. 
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Another  factor  which  reduces  the  amount  of  carbon  di-oxide  in 
the  entering  waters  and  therefore  causes  a  farther  deposition  of  the 
marl,  is  undoubtedly  the  aquatic  plants  which  grow  in  many  of  the 
marl- bearing  lakes.  Any  one  who  studies  the  botany  of  such  a  lake 
soon  notes  that  the  stems  of  many  of  the  submerged  plants  are  en- 
crusted with  mineral  matter,  which,  when  removed  and  subjected 
to  acids  is  easily  shown  to  be  carbonate  of  lime.  **It  is  also  easy  for 
a  casual  observer  to  see  that  the  deposit  is  not  a  true  secretion 
of  the  plant,  for  it  is  purely  external,  and  is  easily  rubbed  off  the  out- 
side of  the  plants  in  flakes,  while  the  tissues  beneath  show  no  injury 
from  being  deprived  of  it,  and  again,  the  same  species  of  plants  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  do  not  have  any  mineral  matter  upon 
them.  The  deposit  is  formed  incidently  by  chemical  precipitation 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plants,  probably  only  upon  the  green  parts, 
and  in  performance  of  normal  and  usual  processes  of  the  plant 
organism. 

All  green  plants,  whether  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  take  in  the  gas, 
carbon  di-oxide,  through  their  leaves  and  stems,  and  build  the  carbon 
atoms  and  part  of  the  oxygen  atoms  of  which  the  gas  is  composed 
into  the  new  compounds  of  their  own  tissues,  in  the  process  releasing 
the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  atoms."  When  the  carbon  di-oxide  is 
removed  from  the  surrounding  water  by  the  aquatic  plants  the  car-  | 
bonate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  gas, 
is  precipitated.  A  part  falls  upon  and  encrusts  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  plants.  Another  part  falls  to  the  bottom  and  increases  the 
thickness  of  the  marl  bed  in  which  the  plants  have  grown.  When  the 
plants  die,  their  encrustation,  as  well  as  the  organic  matter  in  their 
bodies,  is  also  added  to  the  marl  deposit. 

The  principal  plants  which  thus  aid  in  the  deposition  of  marl  in 
Indiana  lakes  are  the  different  species  of  Stoneworts  or  Chara. 
They  are  easily  recognized  by  "their  jointed  stems,  which  have  at 
each  joint  a  whorl  of  radiating  branches,  which  are  also  jointed.  In 
some  species  the  stems  and  branches  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  mineral  matter,  are  almost  white,  and  very  brittle  because  of 
this  covering.  These  plants  not  only  grow  near  the  surface  of 
shallow  water,  where  it  is  unoccupied  by  other  plants,  but  in  the 
deeper  parts  as  well  of  our  ponds  and  lakes,  and,  as  they  thrive 
where  the  light  is  feeble,  they  continue  to  grow  throughout  the  year, 
although  in  winter  they  must  grow  less  rapidly  than  in  summer, 
because  ice  and  snow  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes  make  less  favor- 
able light  conditions/'* 

*  Davis,  loc,  cit.,  p.  491. 
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However,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  marl  lakes  of  this  State 
possess  the  beds  of  Stonewort  in  any  abundance.  Again,  the  species 
of  Chara  are  often  found  in  lakes  which  contain  no  marl  or  in  those 
portions  of  marl-bearing  lakes  remote  from  the  marl  itself.  Where 
present  in  large  quantity  the  stems  of  these  plants,  as  they  die  and 
decay,  add  much  organic  matter  to  the  marl  and  so  cause  it  to  be  in- 
ferior in  quality.  In  fact,  all  marl  deposits  covered  with  Chara  are 
darker  in  color  and  show  a  smaller  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime 
when  analyzed  than  do  those  devoid  of  plant  life.  Some  of  the 
larger  and  thicker  deposits  of  the  whitest  and  purest  marl  in  the  State 
are  found  in  Lime  and  James  Lakes,  Steuben  County,  and  Tippe- 
canoe and  Dewart  I^akes,  Kosciusko  County,  where  Chara  and  other 
plants  are  almost  wholly  absent,  thus  showing  that  the  presence  of 
plant  life  is  not  necessary  to  the  deposition  of  the  marl. 

Another  group  of  plants  which  evidently  aid  in  the  depositing  of 
the  marl  are  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  Algae.  The  cells  of  these 
are  found  in  great  numbers  intermingled  with  the  particles  of  marl 
in  the  encrustation  on  shells  and  in  the  concretions  and  pebbles  of 
carbonate  of  lime  found  in  James  and  neighboring  lakes,  Steuben 
County,  and  in  Milford  Lake,  Kosciusko  County. 

Summary. — From  the  foregoing  statements  we  therefore  conclude: 

First. — That  the  marl  deposits  of  Indiana  have  been  formed  in  the 
still  waters  of  lakes  now  in  existence,  or  in  former  lakes,  now  ex- 
tinct. 

Second, — That  the  original  source  of  the  marl  material  is  the 
glacial  clay  in  the  region  surrounding  the  lakes. 

Third. — That  the  deposition  of  the  marl  is  caused  by  the  loss  of 
carbon  di-oxide  from  tlie  sub-aqueous  spring  waters  which  bear  the 
marl  material  into  the  lakes. 

Fourth. — That  this  loss  of  carbon  di-oxide  is,  for  the  most  piirt, 
caused  in  three  ways,  viz.: 

(ii)    By  the  increase  in  temi>erature  of  the  in<*onung  spring  water. 

(b)  By  the  decrease  in  pressure  as  the  spring  water  rises  to  the  sur- 

face of  the  la  lie. 

(c)  By  the  action  of  different  aquatic  plants  In  abstracting  the  carbon 

di-oxide  for  food. 

Rklation  of  Marl  to  Depth  of  Water. — One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing facts  brought  out  in  a  detailed  study  of  the  marl  deposits  is  the 
great  irregularity  in  their  occurrence.  One  part  of  a  lake  or  marsh 
may  contain  a  bed  of  marl  16  feet  or  more  in  thickness  while  in  an- 
other part,  10  to  ^0  rods  distant,  it  may  be  wholly  lacking.    This 
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irregularity  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
sub-aqueous  springs.  If  they  are  absent  in  a  lake  and  the  latter  is 
fed  only  by  surface  streams,  there  will  be  little  or  no  marl  found  in 
its  bed.  One  part  of  a  lake  may  have  a  number  of  these  springs 
welling  up  from  the  bottom  or  flowing  in  so  as  to  enter  the  lake  bed 
where  the  water  is  six  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  in  other  portions 
of  the  same  lake  they  may  be  wholly  absent.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, if  the  lake  be  a  large  one,  only  that  portion  of  its  bed  adjacent 
to  the  springs  will  likely  be  covered  with  marl.*  If  it  be  small,  the 
whole  bottom  may  be  covered,  but  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  will 
be  variable. 

In  the  earlier  Geological  Reports  of  Indiana,  the  marl,  when  men- 
tioned, was  usually  described  as  "composing  the  shore,^'  or  "bor- 
dering the  lakes,"  or  as  "occurring  around  their  margins,"  thus  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  it  was  confined  to  the  shallow-water  area  of 
the  lake,  or  occurred  only  between  the  limits  of  high  and  low  water. 
Recent  tests,  however,  have  shown  marl  to  occur  at  probably  all 
depths  of  water,  and  with  often  greater  thickness  of  marl  in  deep 
water  than  in  shallow.  No  data  were  obtained  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  bottom  at  depths  of  100  feet  or  over.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  depth  at  which  we  have  data  of  the  occurrence  of  marl  is 
in  Turkey  or  Wawasee  I^ake,  Kosciusko  County,  where,  in  the 
plankton  8urv(»y  carried  on  by  Mr.  Ohancey  Juday,  marl  was  found 
under  all  the  deeper  water  up  to  69  feet,  the  deepest  point  in  the 
lake.  Interpreting  this  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  shallower 
lakes  it  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  the  marl  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  deeper  water  of  all  the  lakes  where  it  occurs  at 
all.  In  a  few  of  the  lakes  this  rule  did  not  appear  to  apply,  for  the 
marl  found  close  to  shore  appeared  to  thin  out  in  10  to  15  feet  of 
water.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  but  few  sub-aqueous 
springs  entered  such  lakes  and  they  only  along  the  sides  in  the 
shallow  water.  It  is  possible  a  similar  thinning  out  takes  place  in 
many  other  instances  at  depths  too  great  for  the  fact  to  be  observed 
with  the  facilities  at  our  command.  But  in  general  the  data  seem 
to  indicate  not  only  a  deepening  of  the  marl  toward  deeper  water 
but  a  more  wide-spread  distribution.  Thus  in  many  lakes  the  distri- 
bution of  the  marl  close  to  shore  is  irregular  so  that  perhaps  not 
more  than  half  of  the  three-foot  water  has  marl  under  it,  but  in  nearly 
every  such  case  it  was  found  that  the  eight  or  ten-foot  water  is  almost 
all  underlain  with  a  thick  deposit  of  marl.  At  present  this  deep 
water  marl  is  considered  unavailable  for  manufacturing  cement, 
but  there  can  be  but  little  question  that,  as  need  arises,  means  will 
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be  devised  for  securing  it  with  at  least  fair  economy.  It  should  be 
therefore  taken  into  account  in  any  calculation  of  the  quantity  of 
marl  in  a  deposit. 

In  some  cases  the  accumulation  of  marl  has  almost  or  quite  filled 
up  the  lake.  This  is  notably  true  in  what  are  now  marshes.  In 
such  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  marl  is  thickest  at  the  points  where 
the  water  was  deepest  when  the  marl  began  to  deposit.  In  small 
lakes  which  have  been  recently  drained,  it  is  also  found  that  the 
thickest  beds  of  rrtarl  underlie  those  portions  of  the  former  lake 
over  which  the  deepest  water  occurred.* 

In  any  case  it  is  evident  that  the  thickness  of  the  marl  is  limited 
by  the  depth  of  the  sub-marl  surface  below  the  water  surface.  For 
this  reason,  even  though  accumulation  is  most  rapid  in  the  shallow 
water,  the  water  surface,  and  hence  the  limit  of  accumulation,  is 
more  quickly  reached,  so  that  the  slower  accumulations  in  deeper 
water  may  continue  until  many  times  as  thick  as  those  in  shallow 
water.  In  those  cases  where  a  lake  becomes  entirely  filled  up, 
the  thickness  of  the  marl  at  every  point  will  be  equal  to  the  original 
depth  of  the  water  at  every  point,  except  as  modified  by  changes 
in  the  water  level.  These  conditions  are  frequently  met  with  close 
to  shore  in  unfilled  lakes.  Here,  however,  on  account  of  wave  action 
the  surface  of  the  marl  seldom  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water 
except  just  at  the  shore  line. 

Marl  islands,  reaching  almost  or  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
are  often  found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lakes.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  visible  connection  of  marl  under  water,  between  these  islands 
and  the  nearest  shore.  Again  they  are  quite  isolated  from  other  beds 
of  marl.  In  either  case  they  are  probably  above  and  surrounding 
the  orifice  of  a  former,  large  sub-aqueous  spring  which  bubbled  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Where  the  bed  or  basin  of  the  lake  is  narrow  and  deep,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  majority  of  the  springs  feeding  it  must  enter  from  the 
sides.  In  such  cases  the  larger  and  thicker  deposits  of  marl  natu- 
rally occur  around  the  margin  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
marl  after  deposition  is  gradually  carried  douTi  to  fill  up  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  lake. 

While  complete  detailed  drillings  of  a  number  of  the  deposits 
would  be  desirable,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  one,  that  of 
Syracuse  Lake,  Kosciusko  County.  One  of  the  most  notable 
things  shown  by  the  detailed  drilling  in  this  lake  is  the  tendency 


*  See  detailed  descriptionf  of  deposit*  at  Houghton  Lake*  MarshaU  Coanty;  Shallow 
Lake,  Steaben  County,  etc. 
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towards  filling  up  the  hollows  of  the  sub-marl  surface.  In 
several  eases  this  has  progressed  until  deep  hollows  have  been 
filled  up  even  with  the  marl  over  the  higher  ground  on  either 
side,  80  that  no  hint  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  marl  is  given 
by  the  present  depth  of  the  water.  From  this  we  deduce  that  the 
deepest  marl  is  probably  found  in  places  where  the  water  was  deepest 
when  the  marl  began  to  be  deposited;  also  that  the  present  depth 
of  the  water  may  or  may  not  be  an  indication  of  the  greater  or  less 
depth  of  the  marl.  Where  the  lake  had  originally  a  uniform  basin- 
shaped  bottom  it  would  generally  be  true  that  the  deeper  the  water  \/'^ 
to-day  the  deeper  the  marl.  But  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  lakes 
examined  was  very  irregular  in  shape,  hence  some  of  the  deepest 
original  depressions  may  have  been  so  completely  filled  as  to  be  in 
no  wise  indicated  by  the  present  depth  of  the  water. 

Finally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  facts  gathered  go  to  show  that 
most  of  the  larger  lakes  possessing  extensive  deposits  of  marl  are 
slowly  filling  up  the  lowest  depressioas^thus  making  the  bottoms  of 
the  lakes  more  and  more  level.  Should  this  process  continue  in- 
definitely it  could  but  result  in  these  lakes  being  filled  level  full, 
just  as  many  of  the  smaller  lakes  of  the  State  have  been  filled  here- 
tofore. 

SixE  OF  A  Workable  Deposit. — In  the  Portland  cement  industry, 
a  cubic  yard  of  marsh  marl,  of  the  consistency  of  soft  putty,  is  used 
in  making  two  barrels  of  cement.  Where  the  marl  is  dredged  from 
a  lake,  and  contains  much  water,  this  proportion  is  necessarily 
greater.  Careful  estimates  go  to  show  that  an  acre  of  marl  three  feet 
in  thickness  will  make  10,000  barrels  of  cement.  From  this  data 
ihe  length  of  time  necessary  to  exhaust  any  deposit  can  be  readily 
computed.  At  the  present  time  a  factory  with  an  output  of  500 
barrels  of  cement  each  24  hours,  is  considered  of  only  medium  size. 
As  the  process  is  a  continuous  one,  with  no  stop  for  Sundays  or  holi- 
days, such  a  factory  will  use  a  bed  of  marl  nine  acres  in  area  and 
six  feet  in  thickness  each  year.     ;    ^  t     •      ,>  , 
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The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  length  of  time  which 
deposits  of  varying  area  and  thickness  will  last  a  factory  whose  out- 
put is  500  barrels  of  cement  daily: 

Area  in  Acres,    ThietcnesB  in  Feet.     BarreU  of  CemenL  IXme. 

1  3  10,000  20     days. 

1  6  20,000  40     days. 

1  12  40.000  80      days. 

1  18  60,000  120     days. 

9  6  180,000  1      year. 

40  12  1,600,000  8.9  years. 

120  12  4,800.000  26.5  years. 

135  12  5.400,000  30      years. 

160  10  5,333,000  29.6  years. 

200  10  6,666,000  36.5  yeai-s. 

90  18  5,400,000  30     years. 

270  6  5,400,000  30      years. 

Since  a  modern  cement  factory  with  a  capacity  of  500  barrels 
daily  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $350,000,  the  company  erecting  it 
wish  a  deposit  of  marl  in  sight  which  will  last,  at  least,  30  years. 
From  the  table  we  note  that  a  deposit  equal  to  160  acres,  10  feet 
in  thickness,  will  last  almost  30  years,  and  such  a  deposit  will,  in  this 
report,  be  termed  a  ^Vorkable  deposit."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  deposits  examined  were  too  small  to  be  work- 
able except  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  time  may  come  when  by  im- 
proved processes  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  manufacture  the 
(*ement  will  l)e  materially  decreased.  Small  factories  may  then  be 
erected  and  the  lesser  deposits  utilized.  Again,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  appliancjcs  will  ere  long  be  perfected  for  securing  the  marl 
from  beneath  all  water  20  to  60  feet  in  depth.  The  amount  of  avail- 
able marl  will  then  be  greatly  increased,  and  a  nnmber  of  deposits 
not  now  considered  workable  will  then  be  utilized. 

Uses  of  Marl. — The  marls  found  in  Indiana  can  be  used  for  the 
following  purposes: 

First. — As  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 

Second. — As  a  fertilizer  of  soils. 

Third. — As  a  means  of  improving  the  mechanical  condition  of 
(tlayey,  sandy  or  peaty  soils. 

Fourth. — As  a  mineral  food  for  poultry,  furnishing  them  the  neces- 
sary ingredient  for  shells  of  eggs. 

Fifth. — As  a  polishing  powder. 

Sixth. — As  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  quicklime. 

Seventh. — In  the  place  of  limestone  in  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar. 
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Illustrating  Uses  of  Portland  Cement. 
Highway  Bridge,  constructed  of  Portland  Cement  Concrete. 
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These  possible  uses  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  mentioned  and 
briefly  discussed. 

First — Its  use  "4^  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cemenf^  has  been  fully  discussed  on  preceding  pages.  Many  farmers 
who  have  only  20  to  60  acres  of  marl  have  written  to  this  Department 
asking  for  directions  for  making  Portland  cement,  intending  to  use 
their  deposit  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  utilize  such  small  deposits  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement. 

Second. — ''As  a  Fertilizer  of  Soils /^  A  fertilizer  is  any  material 
which  furnishes  a  necessary  plant  food  to  soils.  It  is  well  known 
that  wheat  or  any  cereal  uses  as  food  the  following  chemical  elements, 
viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  derived  mainly  from  the 
air  and  water  and  which  make  up  the  greater  bulk  of  the  grain  and 
stalk;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine  and  silicon,  which  are  important, 
yea  absolutely  necessary,  constituents. 

If  any  one  of  these  is  lacking  in  the  soil,  or  is  present  in  a  form 
not  available  by  the  wheat  roots,  the  plants  will  not  flourish,  and  the 
soil  will  be  worthless  for  wheat  production.  Such  a  soil  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  made  to  produce  a  crop  of  grain  by  adding  to  it  the  con- 
stituent which  is  lacking,  but  if  this  can  not  be  done  except  at  a  pro- 
hibitory cost,  or  one  at  which  more  fertile  ground  can  be  procured, 
the  soil  may  be  regarded  as  "worn  out"  or  "barren." 

Any  compound  containing  in  an  available  form  the  element  or 
elements  of  plant  food  lacking  in  a  soil,  is  a  fertilizer.  From  the 
analyses  of  Indiana  marls  which  will  be  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
their  principal  constituent  is  carbonate  of  lime.  Other  than  it  they 
contain  but  a  small  percentage  of  one  or  two  of  the  important  ele- 
ments used  as  plant  foods.  Their  value  as  fertilizers,  therefore,  de- 
pends almost  wholly  upon  their  lime  component.  Lime  is  one  of  the 
elements  used  as  food  by  most  plants,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
supply  some  compound  containing  it  in  case  it  is  not  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  the  soil. 

According  to  the  German  scientist,  Dr.  Maercker,  a  lime  content 
in  a  soil  of  one  per  cent,  is  always  sufficient;  where  one-half  to  one 
per  cent,  of  lime  is  present,  the  application  of  lime  fertilizers  is 
occasionally  beneficial,  and  always  so,  when  only  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  lime  is  present.  When  less  than  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent,  of  lime  is  found  in  the  soil,  liming  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  content  of  lime  can  not 
fall  much  below  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  a  light  soil,  and  one  per 
cent,  in  a  heavy  soil,  without  impairing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  iqTp 
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The  great  majority  of  Indiana  soils  are  clayey,  loamy  or  prairie 
soils,  lying  within  the  drift-covered  area  of  the  State,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime.  The  addition  of 
marls  to  such  soils  would  therefore  be  of  little  or  no  benefit.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  large  areas  of  light  sandy  soil  in  northern  In- 
diana the  fertility  of  which  would  undoubtedly  be  increased  by  a 
dressing  of  marl.  Mucky  soils,  though  usually  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  lime,  are  often  benefited  by  an  application  of  marl 
or  some  other  lime  compound.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  lime  is 
present  in  these  soils  in  combination  with  organic  acids,  as  humates, 
ulmates,  etc.,  which  compounds  can  not  supply  plant  food  to  crops 
until  they  are  broken  down  and  oxidized  to  inorganic  materials.  The 
effect  of  lime  on  marshy  soils  is  partly  in  this  direction,  promoting 
the  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter  and  assisting  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  inert  compounds  so  as  to  render  them  soluble  in  soil  water 
and  available  as  plant  food,  partly  in  the  way  of  neutralizing  free 
organic  acids  and  of  oxidizing  poisonous  iron  compounds  (ferrous 
salts)  generally  present  in  such  soils. 

An  example  of  the  beneficial  results  of  marl  on  muck  soil  was 
noted  on  the  land  of  F.  M.  Trissal,  two  miles  northwest  of  North 
Judson,  Starke  County,  in  the  summer  of  1900.  A  field  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  part  of  an  extensive  marsh  was  being  cultivated 
in  com.  The  surface  was  a  loose  black  muck  or  semi-peat,  two  feet 
or  more  in  thickness.  Beneath  this  was  a  deposit  of  marl  from  two 
to  six  feet  thick.  In  draining  the  field  a  ditch  had  been  put  down  a 
foot  or  more  into  the  marl  and  a  quantity  of  the  latter  became  mixed 
with  the  mucky  soil  when  the  ditch  was  refilled.  On  July  15th,  the 
com  in  three  rows  on  either  side  of  the  ditch  was  fully  twice  the 
height  of  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  field,  and  it  has  since  been 
learned  that  the  yield  of  these  rows  was  a  third  greater  than 
that  of  the  rows  adjoining  where  the  marl  had  not  been  mixed  with 
the  muck.  Much  of  the  mucky  soil  of  northern  Indiana  is  underlain 
with  marl  and  the  farmers  owning  such  land  could,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, bring  about  a  mixture  of  the  underlying  marl  and  overlying 
muck.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  such  a  mixing  would  in  the  end 
prove  highly  remimerative.  An  account  of  the  results  of  such  mix- 
ing would,  if  properly  compiled,  also  afford  valuable  data  for  those 
farmers  and  scientists  who  are  interested  in  all  important  questions 
relating  to  commercial  fertilizers. 

Experience  goes  to  show  that  good  effects  will  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  marls  on  land  deficient  in  lime,  but  on  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  other  plant  food  which  they  contain,  their  value  is  not 
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suflBcieBt  to  justify  shipment  for  long  distances.  The  marl  must 
therefore  be  used  near  where  it  is  found  and  the  price  which  it  will 
command  will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  In 
the  vicinity  of  much  of  the  light  sandy  soil  of  northern  Indiana 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  marl,  and  the  price  in  this  region 
will  therefore  be  very  reasonable. 

As  to  the  application  of  marl  as  a  fertilizer,  we  can  not  do  better 
than  to  quote  the  following  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Woll;* 
"Where  there  is  a  probability  that  beneficial  results  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  marl  on  a  soil,  it  should  be  done  directly  before  sowing 
or  planting  time,  or  as  a  top-dressing  on  clover  or  on  grass  land, 
provided  the  marl  at  hand  is  in  the  form  of  a  dry  fine  powder;  if  it 
is  wet  and  putty-like,  and  dries  to  large  hard  lumps,  the  dressing 
should  take  place  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  so  that  the  winter  and 
spring  weather,  with  alternating  frosts  and  thaws,  may  gradually  re- 
duce it  to  a  pulverulent  mass.  In  countries  where  liming  or  marling 
is  frequently  done,  special  machinery  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  material  evenly  over  the  land,  which  is  of  importance. 
It  is  very  likely  that  our  common  manure  spreaders  will  do  the  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

"The  crops  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  applications  of  marl  are 
the  legumes  (clover,  peas,  beans),  grass,  potatoes,  corn,  and  root 
crops.  As  in  case  of  other  fertilizers,  a  small  quantity  of  marl  placed 
in  the  row  or  the  hill  will  go  farther  and  give  better  results  for  crops 
planted  or  sown  in  this  manner,  than  the  same  quantity  scattered 
broadcast. 

^Tiike  all  lime  compounds,  marl  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  soil 
if  applied  excessively  and  for  a  series  of  years,  as  it  renders  valuable 
fertilizing  ingredients  soluble  and  therefore  subject  to  leakage.  The 
old  European  saying  that  lime  without  manure,  makes  the  father 
rich  and  the  son  poor,'  is  an  expression  of  this  fact.  Unless  we  start 
with  a  soil  well  supplied  with  fertilizing  ingredients,  aside  from  the 
lime  added,  the  effects  of  dressings  of  lime  or  marl  alone  will  there- 
•  fore  be  of  temporary  benefit,  but  a  detriment  in  the  end.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty,  barnyard  manure,  or  complete  artificial  fertilizers 
should  be  applied  at  times  on  marled  or  limed  land.  The  liming  or 
marling,  if  done  thoroughly,  need  not  be  repeated  t)n  the  same  land 
oftener  than  every  sixth  to  eighth  year. 

'Ttfarl  may  furthermore  be  used  to  advantage  for  making  composts 
with  muck,  barnyard  manure,  and  refuse  fertilizing  materials;  its 
action  in  this  case  depends  on  the  favorable  effect  which  it  exerts 

•"rrhe  M»rlB  of  Wiicomin  "  in  BuH.51,  Wiac.  Agr.  Exp.  Stat.,  1896,  p.  14. 
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on  the  progress  of  the  nitrification  of  inert  organic  nitrogen  sub- 
stances. Where  marl  is  near  at  hand  and  easily  accessible,  farmers 
should  not  fail  to  make  use  of  it  for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  apply 
it  directly  in  varying  quantities  on  small  pieces  of  their  land,  so  as 
to  obtain  definite  knowledge  of  what  it.  will  do  under  their  condi- 
tions. 

"In  some  of  the  potato-growing  counties  of  our  State  (Wisconsin) 
where  land  plaster  is  used  extensively  for  mixing  with  paris  green, 
shell  marl  in  a  fine  powder  has  been  advocated  as  a  substitute  for 
plaster.  Marl  of  this  character  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  on 
account  of  its  mechanical  condition,  but  it  can  not  be  considered 
as  valuable  as  plaster  as  a  fertilizer  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter, 
being  a  sulphate,  is  able  to  bind  the  free  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  of  the  air  and  soil,  thus  preventing  the  nitrogen  which 
they  contain  from  going  to  waste.  Land  plaster  is  also  in  other 
respects  of  greater  value  to  growing  crops  than  is  any  form  of  car- 
bonate of  lime." 

l^hird.— The  use  of  marl  "4 5  a  means  of  improving  the  mechanical 
condition  of  soils*'  is  a  very  important  one,  and  is  worthy  of  more 
general  practice  than  it  has  received  frpm  farmers  in  the  past.  A 
soU  may  contain  all  the  elements  or  ingredients  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  certain  crop  and  yet,  on  account  of  its  mechanical 
condition — its  extreme  looseness  or  porosity,  or  its  compactness — 
plants  can  not  grow  in  it.  By  the  application  of  certain  materials, 
one  of  the  best  of  which  is  carbonate  of  lime,  these  unfavorable 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  are  often  modified  or  broken  up,  so 
that  the  plants  can  avail  themselves  of  the  store  of  fertility  in  the 
soil,  and  a  good  crop  is  the  result. 

Many  clay  soils,  when  wet  by  rains,  are  not  porous  enough  to  allow 
the  water  to  pass  through  them  with  sufficient  rapidity.  As  a  conse- 
quence they  become  water-logged  and  the  air  which  is  necessary  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  plant  roots  is  excluded.  In  time  of 
drought  such  soils  cake  readily,  thus  forming  large  clods,  and  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  till  and  less  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
growing  plant.  Marl  or  some  other  compound  of  lime,  when  ap- 
plied in  sufficient  quantity,  will  prevent  this  puddling  or  caking,  thus 
allowing  the  wa1:er,  air  and  heat  to  thoroughly  permeate  the  soil. 
The  texture  of  the  soil  will  also  become  more  suitable  for  the  easy 
penetration  of  the  roots  and  rootlets  of  the  plants. 

If  to  a  loose  sandy  soil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  marl  be  added,  the 
sand  grains  will  in  timo  become  more  or  less  cemented  together, 
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thus  lessening  the  large  openings  between  the  soil  particles,  and 
causing  the  better  retention  of  hes^t  and  moisture. 

Another  way  in  which  marl,  or  other  compound  of  lime,  improves 
the  mechanical  condition  of  soils  is  by  its  effect  upon  the  action  of 
microscopic  organisms.  "Many  important  changes  are  produced  in 
the  soil  by  organisms  so  small  that  they  can  only  be  observed  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  powerful  microscopes.  Some  of  the  changes  of  this 
character  in  which  lime  plays  an  important  part  are  the  following: 

"(1).  The  change  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrogen  in  organic  matter, 
such  as  blood,  meat,  fish,  tankage,  plants,  etc.,  into  nitrates,  the  form 
in  which  it  is  chiefly  assimilated  by  most  cultivated  plants.  This  is 
known  as  the  process  of  nitrification  and  is  promoted  by  the  presence 
of  lime  in  soils. 

"(2).  The  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  muck  and  other 
soils.  In  this  process  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  much  ac- 
celerated by  the  use  of  lime.  This  carbonic  acid  in  turn  so  acts  upon 
the  inert  plant  food  of  the  soil  as  to  make  it  more  quickly  available 
to  plants.  The  indirect  result,  therefore,  is  to  help  the  plant  to  draw 
more  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  from  the  soil  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

"(3).  The  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  certain  of  the 
leguminous  plants  (notably  the  clovers),  particularly  upon  sour  soils, 
is  facilitated  by  the  application  of  lime."* 

Where  marl  is  added  to  a  soil  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
latter  with  lime  for  plant  food,  or  as  a  fertilizer,  the  amount  neces- 
sary will  be  much  less  than  where  it  is  applied  to  better  the  mechan- 
ical condition  of  the  soil.  In  the  former  case  a  dressing  of  one  to 
two  tons  per  acre  every  six  to  eight  years  will  generally  prove  suffi- 
cient. In  the  latter  case  as  many  as  25  to  40  tons  per  acre  may  be 
applied  without  harm.  If  the  marl  be  spread  out  perfectly  even 
over  the  surface  a  dressing  of  40  tons  per  acre  will  form  a  layer 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 

Fourth. — "/1 5  a  mineral  food  for  poultry,'*  Chemical  analysis  and 
experiments,  together  with  reports  from  many  practical  poultry  men, 
prove  conclusively  that  the  ordinary  grain  and  green  foods  supplied 
to  chickens  and  other  fowls  do  not  contain  enough  lime  for  the 
formation  of  egg  shells.  Several  times  as  much  lime  as  is  ordinarily 
fed  is  necessary  if  good  strong  egg  shells  are  to  be  produced.  No 
form  of  lime  is  more  convenient  for  this  purpose  than  marl,  its 
particles  being  in  a  state  of  fine  division  and  easily  assimilated  as 


•  fl.  J.  Wheeler,  Farmers'  BuU.  No.  77,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1898,  p.  6. 
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Bhell-forming  material.  Several  fanners  in  the  vicinity  of  marl  de- 
posits in  northern  Indiana  have  tried  it,  hauling  np  a  load  two  or 
three  timea  a  year  and  placing  it  where  the  fowls  had  free  access 
to  it.  They  report  that  the  chickens  lay  much  better  during  the 
winter  season.  It  is  probably  better  to  keep  the  marl  thus  continu- 
ally before  the  fowls,  trusting  to  them  to  eat  the  amount  necessary 
to  supply  lime,  than  to  mix  it  with  their  other  food.  The  judgment 
of  the  fowl  can  be  relied  upon  to  secure  the  amount  required.  Poul- 
try supply  houses  could  doubtless  build  up  a  good  trade  for  marl  for 
this  purpose  were  they  to  give  the  matter  proper  attention. 

Fifth, — "4s  a  polishing  powder,*'  Several  different  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  used  as  "polishing  powders,"  for  scouring  articles  of  silver, 
brass  and  other  metal^.  Such  a  product,  to  be  of  value  for  this  pur- 
pose, must  be  in  a  fine  state  of  division  and  form  an  impalpable 
powder,  free  from  grit  or  other  similar  impurities  which  might 
scratch  the  object  to  be  polished.  Beds  of  marl  of  this  character, 
or  which  can  readily  be  rendered  suitable  by  grinding  when  dry, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  northern  Indiana.  On  accoimt  of  the 
limited  demand  for  such  powder  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sale  of  marl 
for  polishing  purposes  can  ever  become  a  source  of  much  income  to 
the  owners  of  the  deposits.  The  marl  will,  however,  furnish  an  abim- 
dant  supply  of  material  for  use  in  the  kitchens  of  those  homes  ad- 
jacent to  the  beds. 

Sixth, — "4^  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  quicklims,**  In  the 
early  settlement  of  northern  Indiana  much  quicklime  was  made  from 
marl.  No  one  of  the  counties  in  which  the  principal  marl  deposits 
occur,  have  outcrops  of  limestone,  and  hence  the  marl  was  used,  being 
burned  in  rude  kilns  erected  for  the  purpose.  Richard  Owen,  in 
his  report  on  St.  Joseph  County,  says:  "Beneath  the  swamp-muck 
beds  in  the  Kankakee  marshes  near  South  Bend,  a  shell  marl,  three 
to  ten  feet  thick,  is  obtained,  in  which  are  large  and  abundant  speci- 
mens, some  well  preserved,  of  shells  belonging  to  the  .genera  physa, 
planorbis,  cyclas  and  unio.  At  many  places  this  is  dug  and  moulded 
into  brick-shaped  masses  of  considerable  size,  so  as  to  be  readily 
piled  in  a  kiln,  burnt  and  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  lime  is 
usually  applied,  being  an  excellent  quality  and  white  color.  An 
extensive  manufacture  of  this  kind  is  also  carried  on  near  the  fine 
Catholic  College  of  Notre  Dame,  beautifully  situated  a  mile  or  two 
north  of  South  Bend."* 

Other  localities  where  the  marl  lime  was  made,  were  near  Roch- 
ester, Fulton  Coimty;  Lime  Lake,  Steuben  County;  Albion,  Noble 

*  Report  of  a  Geological  Reoonnftisftnoe  of  Indiaaa,  I860,  p.  200. 
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County,  and  Silver  Lake,  Steuben  County.  The  lime  from  the  marl 
was  snow-white  in  color,  and  very  perishable  owing  to  its  fine  me- 
chanical condition.  As  much  of  the  mortar  made  from  the  burned 
mart  did  not  endure  exposure  to  the  weather  (probably  on  account 
of  too  small  an  amount  of  sand  being  used  in  its  composition)  the  use 
of  marl  as  a  lime  material  was  discontinued  when  railways  were  con- 
structed which  brought  in  from  Wabash,  Delphi  and  Himtington  a 
superior  lime. 

Since  caustic  lime  or  quicklime  is  the  most  concentrated  form 
of  lime  which  can  be  applied  as  a  fertilizer,  it  might  prove  profitable 
to  bum  the  mari  into  quicklime  for  that  purpose.  The  manufacture 
of  quicklime  from  the  mari  for  use  in  mortar  will,  however,  hardly 
be  renewed,  as  the  quality  of  the  lime  produced  at  the  lime-burning 
cities  along  the  Wabash,  taken  in  connection  with  the  present  cheap 
and  rapid  means  of  transportation,  will  not  justify  its  renewal. 

Seventh. — The  use  of  marl  "tn  the  place  of  limestone  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar''  has,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  not  been  prac- 
tically tested,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  purer  marls  of  northern 
Indiana  could  not  be  so  used.  From  2^  to  3  per  cent,  of  lime  is  added 
to  the  juice  of  the  beets  as  a  purifying  agent  during  the  process  of 
sugar  manufacture.  This  lime  is  added  to  the  juice  after  it  has 
left  the  diffusion  batteries  and  entered  what  are  known  as  the  carbon- 
atation  tanks.  After  the  lime  has  been  added  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
forced  through  the  juice  and  the  excess  of  lime  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate,  and  carries  down  with  it  mechanically  many  of 
the  impurities.  This  operation  is  terminated  when  the  lime  precipi- 
tate becomes  granular  and  settles  readily.  At  this  point  there  still 
remains  about  a  gram  and  a  half  of  lime  (CaO)  per  liter  of  juice. 
After  having  been  passed  through  filter  presses  the  juice  is  again 
treated  while  boiling  hot,  with  ^  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  carbonic  acid 
is  once  more  passed  through  it,  until  all  the  lime  is  precipitated. 
This  second  operation  is  termed  the  saturation,  the  former  the  first 
carbonatation. 

In  most  beet  sugar  factories  limestone  is  used,  not  only  for  the 
making  of  the  lime  mentioned  above,  but  also  in  the  making  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Large  areas  of  northwestern  Indiana  have,  by 
practical  tests,  been  proven  in  the  highest  degree  suitable  for  the 
raising  of  sugar  beets.  An  extensive  factory  will,  in  1901,  be  erected 
at  Shelby,  Lake  County,  for  making  beet  sugar,  while  several  others 
will,  in  the  next  few  years,  doubtless  be  built  in  neighboring  counties. 
Not  an  outcrop  of  limestone  of  suflBcient  purity  occurs  in  or  near 
any  of  the  counties  where  these  factories  will  be  located,  and  such 
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stone  will  have  to  be  shipped  long  distances.  Since  the  better  marls 
found  in  this  region  contain  at  least  92  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  pure  enough  to  take  the  place  of 
the  limestone.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  their  selection,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  briquetted,  but  even  then  the  cost  would,  we 
Ix^lievo,  be  less  than  that  of  limestone.  The  experiment  is  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration  by  parties  interested  in  beet  sugar  manu- 
facture. 

Method  of  Making  Subvey. — The  survey  of  the  marl  area  was 
made  between  September  first  and  December  first,  1899,  by  Dr.  Ash- 
ley and  at  intervals  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900  by  Mr. 
Blatchley.  It  was  planned  to  be  only  a  reconnaisance,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  in  a  general  way  where  the  workable  de- 
posits lay.  Such  details  as  may  be  given  were  obtained  incidentally 
to  the  necessary  examinations. 

The  work  in  the  fall  of  1899  was  almost  wholly  on  the  lakes  from 
a  boat.  The  testing  was  done  with  a  drill  composed  of  f-inch  gas 
pipe,  in  lengths  of  three  feet,  screwed  together  at  the  ends.  To  the 
lower  joint  of  pipe  was  attached  a  l|-inch  carpenter's  auger.  The 
total  length  of  the  drill  was  16  feet.  The  purpose  of  the  auger  was 
to  open  a  passage  for  the  rod;  break  up  the  marl  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  withdrawal  of  rod  and  to  bring  up  specimens  of  the  marl  for  ex- 
amination. When,  therefore,  in  the  detailed  description,  it  says 
the  marl  is  over  10  feet,  or  in  two  feet  of  water  is  over  14  feet,  it 
implies  simply  that  the  rod  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  marl  at 
a  depth  of  16  feet  from  the  surface.  The  marl  at  such  a  point  ex- 
tends downward  at  least  to  16  feet,  and  may  extend  down  to  20  or 
30  feet  or  even  more.  In  the  spring  of  1900  the  auger  was  length- 
ened to  25  feet  in  order  that  marsh  deposits  might  be  more  thor- 
oughly tested,  and  during  that  season  IH  feet  were  usually  used  in 
work  on  the  water. 

As  most  of  the  lakes  examined  have  a  depth  of  from  30  to  100 
feet  over  most  of  their  area  it  follows  that  the  examinations  on  water 
were  confined  to  {ho  usually  narrow  belt  of  shallow  water  close  to 
shore  or  over  bars,  leaving  in  most  cases  the  greater  part  of  the 
lake's  resources  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  sin<x»  practical  cement 
men  consider  only  the  marl  beneath  lo  feet  of  water  or  less  available 
with  present  appliances,  it  is  evident  that  this  deeper  water  area 
may,  from  the  practical  standpoint,  be  considered  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  thus  our  examinations,  limited  as  they  were,  covered  the 
area  of  available  deposits.  For  these  reasons  it  is  evident  that  with 
a  given  average  depth  of  marl  it  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  lake 
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that  determines  the  size  of  the  deposit  commercially,  as  the  size 
of  the  area  of  shallow  water.  Where  it  is  possible  to  lower  a  lake 
or  partly  or  wholly  drain  it,  the  available  deposit  may  include  every- 
thing out  to  where  the  water  is  10  feet  in  depth,  plus  the  possible 
amount  of  lowering.  Many  of  the  lakes,  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  adjacent  real  estate  being  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  level,  can  not  be  economically  lowered.  Many  have  already 
reached  the  limit  of  lowering  due  to  lack  of  fall  in  outlet  or  drainage 
ditch.  Some  can  readily  be  lowered  from  three  to  ten  feet.  A  few 
can,  by  expensive  ditching,  be  completely  drained. 

In  many  instances,  however,  even  where  the  lakes  contain  large 
deposits  of  marl  and  can  be  easily  lowered,  they  are  far  more  valuable 
to  the  public  at  large  at  their  present  level,  than  they  would  be, 
were  their  depths  decreased  and  the  deposit  of  marl  made  commer- 
cially available. 

The  work  in  the  aiitunm  of  1899  wa8  carried  on  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  in  1900,  and  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  main 
features  of  the  lakos  themselves,  the  deposits  of  marl  alone  being 
considered.  Usually,  two,  and  Bometimes  three  or  four  deposits,  often 
several  miles  apart,  were  examined  in  a  day.  As  the  season  advanced 
much  trouble  was  experienced  in  securing  boats.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  of  that  season  are,  therefore,  in  part  crude  and  often 
irregular,  some  deposits  being  examined  much  more  in  detail  than 
others.  In  1900,  with  more  time  at  command,  the  study  of  the  de- 
posits was  made  more  in  detail,  and  many  interesting  facts  relative 
to  the  properties  and  deposition  of  the  marl  were  secured. 

LEGEND. 

Figure  01  is  explanatory  of  the  details  of  the  marl  deposits  as 
shown  on  the  maps  accompanying  the  descriptions  of  the  lakes.  The 
various  shades  and  markings  of  black  indicate  a  variability  in  the 
thickness  and  location  of  the  marl  and  muck,  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying figure. 

In  general,  black  indicates  workable  marl,  that  is,  marl  having  a 
thickness  of  over  10  feet  and  lying  out  of  water  or  in  shallow  water, 
without  muck  cover.  As  the  maps  are  all  reduced  to  the  same  scale, 
a  glance  at  any  map  suggests  the  relative  amount  of  such  marl  in 
that  deposit.  Under  the  general  rule  that  marl  can  not  be  profitably 
dredged  at  a  depth  of  more  than  15  feet,  or  removed  from  beneath 
more  than  three  feet  of  muck,  the  black  shows  the  amount  of  work- 
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able  marl  in  each  deposit^  without  lowering  the  water  level.  Many  of 
the  lakes  can  be  lowered  so  as  to  render  workable  a  part  or  all  of  the 
area  which  on  the  map  appears  as  an  unworkable  deposit. 
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Fiff.  01.    Legend,  Explanatory  of  Maps  of  Marl  Deposits 

A.  Marl,  dry,  or  in  six  feet  or  less  of  water,  of  which  the  bottom  is  over 

16  feet  deep.  It  thus,  in  all  cases,  represents  marl  over  10  feet 
deep.  In  lakes,  the  outer  edge  of  solid  black  band,  where  shown, 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  line  of  six-foot  water.  As  a  rule  the 
distance  from  the  shore  to  the  six-foot  line  is  exaggerated. 

B.  Marl,  more  than  10  and  less  than  16  feet  thick;  not  overlain  by  muck. 

C.  Line  or  lines  parallel  to  shore;  marl  in  water  over  6  feet  deep;  the 

bottom  of  marl  being  more  than  16  feet  below  the  water  level. 

D.  Marl  less  than  10  to  16  feet  deep.    Lines  at  right  angles  to  shore. 

E.  Sample  map  of  overshore  deposit,  interpreted  as  follows:    Marl  sets 

in  close  to  shore,  increases  in  thickness  toward  the  body  of  the 
lake,  until  at  half  way  or  a  little  more  to  the  six-foot  water  line 
the  bottom  of  the  deposit  is  beyond  reach  of  sixteen-foot  auger,  a 
condition  that  continues  into  deep  water.  The  black  band  suggests 
the  width  of  marl  bed  from  where  the  deposit  first  extends  more 
than  16  feet  below  water  level  to  the  six-foot  water  line.  The  lines 
outside  of  the  black  band  indicate  that  marl  is  still  found  outside 
of  the  six-foot  water  line  with  bottom  more  than  1,6  feet  below 
water  level. 

F.  Section    comer    showing    road,    railroad    and    numbers    designating 

sections. 

G.  Deposit,  "dry,"  as  in  A,  except  that  it  has  muck  over  it,  the  number 

of  uprights  in  the  open  squares  suggesting  the  number  of  feet  the 

muck  is  thick  (in  this  case,  2). 
II.    ''Dry  deposit"  marl,  less  than  16  feet  thick,  overlain  by  muck— at  left 

by  muck  averaging  one  foot  thick;  in  middle,  two  feet  thick;  at 

right  by  muck  three  feet  or  more  thick. 
I.    Sample  map  showing  at  the  right  a  deposit  similar  to  E;  at  left  the 

marl  extends  out  under  shore,  with  muck  overlying,  a  small  area 

having  only  one  foot  of  muck  above  more  than  15  feet  of  marl. 
J.    Marsh,  not  explored. 
K.    Muck  in  cross  sections. 
L.    Sandy  ground,  or  sandy  bottom  of  lake. 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY., 
Reperbngss.— 

1873.— G.  M.  Levette,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Ind.,  p.  440. 

1875.— Id.,  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Ind.,  p.  491. 

1891.— Dr.  C.  R.  Dryer,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Geol.  & 
Nat.  Reso.  of  Ind.,  p.  114. 

1899. — t>ank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers  of  the 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  21,  p.  27. 

This  county  occupies  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan,  on  the  east  by 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  on  the  south  by  Dekalb  County,  Indiana,  and 
on  the  west  by  Lagrange  County.  Its  area  is  311  square  miles.  The 
entire  county,  except  a  valley  in  the  southeastern  comer,  is  more 
than  900  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  county  is  over  1,000  feet  above,  while  occasional  points 
rise  to  1,150  feet.  With  the  exception  of  Randolph  County,  its  aver- 
age height  above  sea  level  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
county  in  Indiana.  This  great  elevation  is  not  due  to  an  elevated 
rock  surface  but  to  the  heavy  accumulations  of  drift  which  every- 
where cover  the  underlying  sedimentary  rocks  to  a  depth  of  300  to 
600  feet.  The  deposition  of  the  drift  has  been  in  most  parts  of  the 
county  very  uneven  and  has  given  rise  to  a  remarkable  group  of 
rounded  hills  and  irregular  valleys,  which  has  rendered  the  surface 
picturesque  to  a  degree,  hardly  surpassed  by  any  cotnty  of  the 
State. 

As  yet  the  county  is  but  fairly  well  supplied  with  transportation 
facilities.  The  Fort  Wayne  branch  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  enters  the  county  near  the  middle  of  its  southern 
boundary  and  runs  through  it  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  leaving  it 
at  the  station  of  Ray,  three  miles  west  of  the  northeastern  comer. 
The  Chicago  division  of  the  Wabash  System  runs  east  and  west  along 
the  southern  edge,  crossing  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  at  Steubenville.  This 
leaves  a  large  area  of  the  western  and  northwestern  portions  of  the 
county  distant  12  to  17  miles  from  a  railway.  Several  electric  lines 
have  been  proposed  through  this  section,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
will  doubtless  be  soon  constructed. 

Steuben  is  pre-eminently  the  ranking  county  of  Indiana  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  lakes.  They  occupy  the  valleys  and  de- 
pressions due  to  the  irregular  deposition  of  the  mantle  of  drift. 
Their  great  variety  in  size,  depth  and  outline  of  shore  render  the 
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region  most  delightful  for  a  summer^s  outing,  and  the  number  of  vis- 
itors annually  attracted  by  their  presence  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  waters  of  most  of  the  lakes  are  very  clear  and  pure.  They  are 
well  stocked  with  the  larger  game  and  food  fishes,  thus  furnishing 
an  abundance  of  sport  to  visiting  anglers  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cheap  and  nutritious  food  to  the  permanent  resident. 

In  the  latest  atlas  of  the  county  57  lakes  are  named,  but  many  of 
them  are  mere  ponds  or  "Mud  Lakes."  Twenty-two  of  the  larger 
ones  were  visited  while  gathering  data  for  the  present  report.  Six 
deposits  of  marl  sutficient  in  area  and  thickness,  and  easily  available 
under  present  conditions  for  cement  making,  were  found  in  the 
county.  Three  additional  deposits  were  of  workable  size  but  were 
mainly  beneath  deep  water.  Six  of  the  deposits  were  found  not  to 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  justify  the  investment  of  capital  for  their  ex- 
ploitation. In  a  number  of  instances  the  marl  in  or  about  two,  three 
or  four  lakes  was  considered  as  one  deposit,  on  account  of  their  prox- 
imity, and  is  so  treated  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  a  number  of  the  larger  lakes  of  the 
county,  although  underlain  with  large  deposits  of  marl,  are  of  far 
more  benefit  to  the  conmiunity  at  large,  as  they  exist  to-day,  than 
they  would  be  wore  these  deposits  developed  and  used  for  cement 
making. 


CLEAR  LAKE. 
WoBKABLE  Deposit:    Largely  Under  Deep  Water. 

Clear  Lake  lies  principally  in  sections  19  and  20  (38  north,  15 
east)  Clear  Lake  Township,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of 
Indiana.  Its  northwestern  point  is  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Ray,  the  nearest  station  on  the  Fort  Wayne  branch  of  the  Ijake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 

The  lake  is  broadly  L-shaped  with  a  large  bay  projecting  from  the 
southwest.  The  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  over  one  and 
one-half  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  over  one  mile,  with  a  breadth 
in  each  of  the  arms  of  about  one-half  mile.  The  total  area  is  (500 
or  more  acres.  The  lake  consists  of  three  distinct  basins  which  would 
l)eeome  separate  lakes  if  the  water  surface  were  lowered  six  or  eight 
feet.  This  results  from  the  presence  of  a  broad  bar  extending  from 
(I))*  to  (0)  and  (P). 


*S66  the  aooompanying  map. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  low  ridge  at  (D)  which  is  rapidly  being  cut 
down,  formerly  extended  south  of  west  across  the  lake  to  the  island 
nnd  beyond;  the  island  (F)  being  but  a  fragment  spared  in  the  plan- 
ing down  of  the  ridge  by  wave  action.  In  November,  1899,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  soundings  across  this  bar  gave  a  depth  of  three  feet  and 
none  more  than  five  feet  on  the  crest  of  the  bar.  The  shallow  water 
around  the  lake  is  broad,  the  line  of  six-foot  water  running  from  50 
to  300  feet  from  shore,  with  an  average  of  perhaps  150  feet.  Outside 
of  that  the  depth  increases  rapidly,  so  that  at  one  point  a  depth  of 


Fiff.  1.    Map  of  Cle&r  Lake,  Steuben  Cvunty,  Ind. 


90  feet  was  found  by  Dr.  Dryer  within  10  rods  of  the  bar.  He  re- 
ports a  descent  of  30  to  40  feet  in  five  rods  at  several  places,  the 
average  slope  being  not  less  than  one  foot  in  two.  The  south  basin 
has  a  maximum  depth  near  a  line  through  the  center  of  from  70  to 
101  feet.  The  bay  to  the  west  gave  depths  of  54  to  77  feet.  The 
north  basin  has. an  irregular  bottom,  and  while  of  less  average  depth 
than  the  southern  basin,  gave  80  and  90  feet  in  places. 

The  fact  that,  except  on  the  bar  mentioned,  no  marl  occurs  in 
water  with  a  depth  of  less  than  three  or  four  feet,  indicates  that  the 
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fiurface  of  the  lake  is  higher  now  than  at  some  preceding  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  broad  sandy  beach  at  the  eastern  end  indi- 
cates that  it  has  also,  for  at  hmnt  a  short  time,  stood  at  a  somewhat 
higher  level  than  now. 

Around  most  of  the  lake  the  banks  slope  up  rather  quickly  to.  an 
elevation  of  a  score  or  more  oi  feet.  The  northwest  shore  is  bor- 
dered by  rather  extensive  marshes  containing  spring  mounds  and 
small  elevated  islands.  There  is  also  a  small  marsh  near  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  lake.  As  a  rule  the  shores  of  the  lake  are 
quite  clean  and  free  from  vegetation.  The  yellow  and  white  water 
lilies  and  pickerel  weed  occur  in  isolated  patches  in  shallow  water. 
The  pond  weeds  and  chara  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The 
most  conspicuous  plant  in  the  lake  is  the  great  bulrush,  Scirpus 
laciisiris  L.,  which  thinly  covers  the  bars.  The  outlet  of  the  lake 
is  to  the  northward  through  a  small  stream  which,  after  many  me- 
anderings,  empties  into  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Maumee.  Two  large 
hotels  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  easily  accessible  from  Ray 
station,  furnish,  during  the  summer,  accommodations  for  visitors, 
and  the  place  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  resort  for  sportsmen,  and 
all  who  seek  clean,  safe  bathing,  and  ample  boating  and  fishing 
grounds. 

Marl." — As  indicated  on  the  map,  the  shallow  water  from  (A)  to 
(i))  contains  no  marl.  At  (A)  the  marl  is  five  feet  deep  where  the 
water  is  four  feet,  and  reaches  about  10  feet  at  the  six  foot  water 
line.  Beyond  that  the  bottom  of  the  marl  was  not  found,  the  water 
being  13  feet  deep,  at  200  feet  from  shore.  Going  toward  (B)  the 
marl  on  the  six  foot  line  runs  under  10  feet  and  at  (B)  a  fine  blue 
clay  replaces  the  marl  in  six  feet  of  water.  From  (B)  to  (D)  no  marl 
was  struck  in  three  feet  of  water  or  less,  and  at  one  point  four  feet 
of  water  found  no  marl.  At  most  points  the  marl  reaches  below  16 
feet  outside  the  six-foot  water  line.  The  bar  running  from  (D)  to 
(F)  contained  no  marl  on  its  crest  as  far  as  examined,  the  water 
thereon  being  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  A  little  south  of  the 
crest  the  marl  was  over  12  feet  deep  in  four  feet  of  water  and  drill- 
ings in  five  feet  of  water  at  points  along  the  south  side  found,  every- 
where, over  11  feet  of  marl. 

At  (G),  in  the  southern  basin,  one  foot  of  marl  is  found  100  feet 
out  from  shore  in  four  feet  of  water,  the  bottom  being  hard  nearer 
shore.  At  150  feet  out  the  water  is  eight  feet  deep  and  marl  over 
eight  feet  thick.  Going  toward  (H)  the  marl  runs  out  in  four  feet 
of  water  at  the  same  distance  from  shore.  Six  feet  of  water  200 
feet  from  shore  shows  but  four  feet  of  marl.    About  the  same  con- 
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ditions  continue  to  (I).  At  (J)  no  marl  is  found  in  six  feet  of  water, 
150  feet  from  shore,  but  sets  in  and  deepens  rapidly  beyond  that. 
At  (K)  somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail,  but  the  marl  does  not 
appear  to  deepen  quite  so  rapidly,  only  four  feet  being  found  beneath  , 
seven  feet  of  water.  Toward  (L)  the  marl  in  seven  feet  of  water 
deepens  to  more  than  nine  feet  at  400  feet  out.  The  six-foot  water 
line,  which  extends  from  about  200  feet  to  over  300  feet  out,  shows 
only  three  feet  of  marl,  with  none  toward  shore.  Toward  (M)  and 
(N)  the  shallow  water  narrows  so  that  at  (N)  five  feet  of  water  is 
found  50  feet  from  shore,  with  five  feet  of  marl  beneath.  Between, 
as  at  (M),  there  is  only  three  feet  of  marl  in  six  feet  of  water. 

Crossing  the  bar  west  of  the  high  island  (F)  the  water  is  mainly 
three  feet  deep,  though  running  up  to  five  feet  in  places.  The  marl 
is  beyond  reach  of  16-foot  drill  all  over  this  area  until  (P)  is  ap- 
proached, where,  in  four  feet  of  water,  only  seven  feet  of  marl  oc- 
curs and  still  less  going  north.  The  area  between  (P)  and  (D)  was 
not  explored  in  detail,  so  that  the  black  shading  north  or  northeast 
of  the  island  is  somewhat  questionable.  From  (P)  to  (S)  the  six- 
foot  water  line  is  quite  irregular,  and  where  farthest  from  shore 
the  marl  was  beyond  reach  of  pole  in  four  or  five  feet  of  water  at 
all  points  tested.  At  (T)  a  long  shoal  projects  from  the  north  shore, 
but  no  marl  was  found  on  it,  the  bottom  being  blue  clay  like  that 
at  (B). 

-The  area  of  marl  in  the  lake  is  probably  400  acres  or  more.  Of 
this  about  80  acres,  averaging  10+  feet  in  thickness,  is  beneath  shal- 
low water.  -The  remainder  is  found  beneath  water  10  feet  or  more 
in  depth. 

OBDAB  LAKE. 

Not  a  Wobkable  Deposit. 

Two  miles  west  of  Clear  Lake  in  sections  22  and  23  (38  north,  14 
cast),  Fremont  Township,  and  just  east  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Branch  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  is  what  was  once 
called  Cedar  Lake.  It  has  now  been  partly  drained  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lagoons  its  former  area  is  a  marsh.  As  far  as  ex- 
amined, all  across  the  north  end  near  the  railroad,  this  marsh  was 
in  the  form  of  a  floating  meadow,  barely,  or  not  at  all,  sustaining 
one's  weight  aind  with  water-muck  below.  Tests  made  in  sevc^ral 
places  from  the  shore  out  300  or  more  feet,  or  as  far  as  seemed  safe 
to  go,  showed  no  marl  untU  a  depth  of  over  five  feet  of  muck  was 
reached,  when  marl  began  to  appear.  The  points  farthest  out  showed 
about  five  feet  of  watery  muck  and  two  feet  of  marl.     Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Since  the  lake  area,  as  shown  on  the  older  maps,  was  400  or  more 
acres,  it  may  be  that  quite  a  large  area  of  marl  exists  near  the  center 
of  the  former  lake,  but  even  its  proper  testing  is  not,  under  the 
present  conditions,  possible. 


LAKB  GBOBGB. 

Large  DEprsrr,  Mostly  Bbkeath  Deep  Water. 

This  lake  lies  partly  in  sections  14  and  15  (38  north,  13  east), 
Jamestown  Township,  Steuben  County,  and  partly  in  Branch  County, 
Michigan.    It  is  about  one  and  one-quarter  miles  in  length  by  three- 


Fit.  2.   Map  of  Lak«  George*  Steaben  Coantj,  Ind. 

quarters  of  a  mile  in  greatest  width.  Its  outline  is  somewhat  irreg- 
ular, there  being  two  bays  on  the  north  shore,  one  on  the  west  and 
two  on  the  south.  Those  on  the  north  are  much  the  larger 
and  are  formed  by  a  long  point  of  projecting  land.  The  north- 
western bay  is  the  longer,  while  that  on  the  northeast  is  the  wider 
and  contains  the  deeper  water.  The  level  of  the  lake  was  raised 
four  feet  in  1836  by  the  building  of  a  mill-dam  at  its  outlet,  Crooked 
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Creek,  near  the  Bouthwestem  comer.  A  good  water-power  mill, 
erected  in  1862,  is  still  in  operation  at  this  point. 

Northeast  of  this  mill,  on  the  southwest  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a 
handsome  grove  now  much  frequented  by  picnic  parties.  East  of 
this  grove  the  banks  are  lower  and  the  adjacent  fields  are  cultivated. 
Along  the  southern  third  of  the  eastern  shore  there  is  a  long,  low 
wooded  stretch  of  territory.  North  of  this  the  eastern  bank  is  High 
and  sparingly  wooded,  forming  an  excellent  site  for  cottages,  of 
which  quite  a  number  have  been  erected  at  Spring  Bank.  In  front 
of  these  the  shore  and  bottom  are  of  gravel,  with  many  good-sized 
boulders  intermingled.  A  fine  spring,  flowing  40  gallons  or  more  per 
minute,  runs  into  the  lake  from  a  height  of  10  feet  above  the  water 
level.  Immediately  north  and  south  of  Spring  Bank  a  ipuck  meadow, 
10  to  20  rods  in  width,  intervenes  between  the  edge  of. the  water 
and  the  margin  of  the  wooded  hills.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
level  of  the  lake  was  once  at  a  sufficient  height  to  cover  the  present 
meadow  area.  In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  northeastern  bay  a 
lagoon  extends  back  in  which  there  is  much  muck  and  aquatic  vege- 
tation, as  spatterdock,  cat-tails,  etc.  The  long  lobe  of  land  extending 
into  the  lake  from  the  north,  has  its  eastern  bank  low,  with  stumps 
of  trees  out  in  three  and  four  feet  of  water.  The  western  bank  is  of 
gravel  and  rises  eight  feet  above  the  water  level.  It  is  well  wooded 
and  offers  fine  sites  for  summer  cottages.  The  northwestern  bay  ex- 
tends about  one-third  of  a  mile  north  from  the  southern  point  of 
this  lobe.  Its  shores  are  low  with  much  aquatic  vegetation  along  the 
margins.  The  same  is  true  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  A  long 
point,  covered  with  rushes,  puts  out  at  (L)  and  forms  the  bay  to 
the  north. 

On  account  of  limited  time  no  lines  of  detailed  soundings  were 
made.  Dr.  Dryer  reports  that  "The  main  body  of  water  was  found 
to  have  nearly  a  uniform  depth  of  from  50  to  60  feet,  sinking  to  80 
feet  a  little  south  of  the  center,  the  depth  being  far  in  excess  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  shore.*' 

Makl. — Around  the  south  and  west  shores  the  area  of  shallow 
water  marl  is  not  wide.  Opposite  (B),  100  feet  from  shore  in  six- 
foot  water,  the  marl  was  six  feet  thick.  Two  soundings,  150  and 
250  feet  from  shore  showed  respectively  26  and  38  feet  of  water. 
Opposite  (C),  75  feet  out,  the  marl  was  beyond  length  of  18-foot 
auger  in  seven  feet  of  water.  Between  (C)  and  (D),  150  to  200  feet 
from  shore,  the  bottom  of  marl  was  reached  but  once  in  six-foot 
water,  while  three-foot  water  had  gravel  bottom  beneath.     The 
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greater  part  of  the  southeastern  bay  is  underlain  Aviih  marl  ranging 
up  to  12+  feet  in  thickness.  Opposite  (E),  200  feet  from  shore,  only 
five  feet  of  marl  occurs  beneath  six  feet  of  water,  but  it  deepens  to 
beyond  11  feet  in  seven-foot  water.  Between  (E)  and  (F)  only  a 
very  tenacious  blue  mud  occurs  beneath  six  and  seven  feet  of  water. 
Near  (G)  one-third  of  the  way  across  the  lake,  were  several  stakes, 
denoting  fishing  places,  which  were  sunk  into  the  marl — ^here  10  f 
feet  thick  beneath  eight  feet  of  water.  Beyond  (F)  the  marl  sets 
in  200  feet  from  shore  in  five-foot  water,  but  it  is  dark-colored  or 
mucky.  It  gradually  thickens  and  150  yards  out  it  is  11+  feet  thick 
beneath  seven  feet  of  water.  Southeast  of  the  point  (H)  gravel  bot- 
tom only  is  found  in  seven-foot  water.  Going  westward  one-third  of 
the  way  across  the  northwest  bay,  a  fine  quality  of  marl  was  foimd 
10+  feet  in  thickness  at  several  points  beneath  eight-foot  water. 
One-half  way  across  near  (I)  the  water  was  30  feet  in  depth.  One 
hundred  yards  north,  a  growth  of  rushes  denotes  another  area  of 
shallow  water,  but  it  was  nowhere  less  than  eight  feet  deep  with  10+ 
feet  of  marl  beneath.  Opposite  (K),  100  yards  from  shore,  on  the 
six-foot  water-line,  12+  feet  of  good  marl  occurs.  North  of  this 
muck  sets  in  and  covers  much  of  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  water 
area.  Coming  south  between  (K)  and  (L)  12+  feet  of  marl  is  found 
everywhere  on  the  six-foot  water-line.  The  rush-covered  point  at 
(L)  is,  however,  composed  of  gravel,  and  no  marl  was  found  in  eight- 
foot  water,  east  or  south  of  its  extremity.  Between  (M)  and  (B)  the 
marl  sets  in  again  and  was  everjrwhere  found  beyond  reach  of  pole 
at  the  six-foot  water-line. 

From  the  above  facts  we  judge  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  orig- 
inal lake  area  is  underlain  with  12  feet  or  more  of  marl  of  a  good 
quality.  It  seems  to  be  lacking  over  part,  at  least,  of  the  eastern 
third  of  the  former  water  area.  The  deposit  is  not  deemed  available 
for  cement  making  with  the  present  facilities  for  securing  marl  be- 
neath deep  water. 

HOG  LAKB. 

WoBKABLV  Deposft,  Partlt  Undeb  Devp  Water. 

Hog  Lake  lies  two  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Jamestown  and  oc- 
cupies part  of  section  17  (38  north,  13  east),  Jamestown  Township. 
Its  northern  border  is  about  50  rods  south  of  the  Michigan  line. 
The  water  area  of  the  lake  was  lowered  about  eight  feet  in  1896,  by 
a  ditch  cut  from  it  northward  into  Walters  Lake,  so  that  the  present 
area  covered  by  water  is  probably  not  over  70  acres.    The  immediate 
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shores  of  the  lake  are,  except  on  the  east,  everywhere  low  and 
marshy.  On  the  south  and  west,  the  marshes  gradually  rise  into 
higher,  cultivated  land.  The  eastern  shore  is,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  a  gravelly  ridge  which  a  few  rods  back  from  the  water's 
edge  rises  to  a  height  of  15  or  more  feet.  On  the  north  a  level 
marsh,  50  rods  wide,  separates  Hog  Lake  from  Walters  Lake,  the  lat- 
ter lying  in  Michigan  just  north  of  the  State  line.  On  the  northwest 
is  an  extensive  tamarack  swamp.  An  island  of  five  or  six  acres, 
thickly  covered  with  tamarack,  birch  and  alder,  lies  a  little  south  of 
the  center  of  the  lake.     Since  the. latter  was  drained  the  channel 
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Fic  3.   Map  of  Hoc  Lako,  Steuben  Coanty,  Ind. 

west  of  the  island  has  become  choked  with  vegetation,  and  a  con- 
tinuous marsh  now  exists  between  the  island  and  main  land. 
A  long  marshy  point  puts  out  from  the  south  shore  to  the  north- 
east, thus  dividing  the  water,  at  present  existing  in  the  lake,  into 
three  lobes.  Among  the  mollusca  noted  in  Hog  Lake  were  Anodonta 
grandis  Say,  Unio  luteolus  Lam.,  Physa  heterostropha  Say,  Campeloma 
decisum  Say  and  the  Helisomas  trivolvis  and  hicarinata  Say. 

The  greatest  depth  of  water  found  was  north  of  the  island  where 
three  soundings,  10  rods  apart,  showed  respectively,  32,  35  and  33 
feet.  The  southeast  lobe  of  water  runs  up  to  24  feet  in  depth,  while 
no  sounding  in  the  southwest  lobe  showed  over  15  feet. 
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Mabl. — The  area  of  shallow  water  along  the  east  and  north  sides 
of  the  lake  is  not  wide.  A  belt  of  rushes,  Scirpus  lacustris  L.  five  to 
ten  rods  in  width  fringes  these  shores  and  wherever  tested,  in  depths 
of  four  to  six  feet,  the  bottom  of  marl  was  not  found  with  an  18-foot 
auger.  The  tests  were  usually  made  near  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rushes  where  the  bench  of  marl  began  to  dip  rapidly  beneath  deeper 
water.  The  water  directly  east  of  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  was  but  eight  to  10  feet  deep,  and  in  it  bottom  of  marl  was 
nowhere  reached.  At  only  one  point  (B),  opposite  north  end  of  the 
island  on  the  east  shore  was  bottom  reached  in  three  feet  of  water. 
Here,  with  21-foot  auger,  the  marl  was  found  to  be  16  feet  thick, 
with  gravel  beneath.  Along  the  north  side,  in  two  feet  of  water  75 
feet  from  shore,  the  bottom  of  marl  was  reached  at  depths  varying 
from  11  to  17  feet.  Marl  forms  the  surface  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
marsh,  (C)  and  (D),  between  Hog  and  Walters  lakes.  At  no  place 
was  it  less  than  14  feet  thick  and  the  large  majority  of  tests  showed 
more  than  21  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  the  drainage  ditch,  half  way 
between  the  two  lakes  and  five  rods  east  of  the  border  of  tamarack, 
it  was  16  feet  thick  beneath  one  foot  of  muck,  but  at  the  edge  of 
the  tamarack  was  not  found.  From  the  tests  we  judge  that  this 
marsh  of  20  or  more  acres  is  underlain  with  marl  of  an  average 
thickness  of  18  or  more  feet.  Walters  Lake,  30  rods  wide  by  70  rods 
long,  is  said  to  be  also  wholly  underlain  with  marl.  Being  in  Mich- 
igan, it  was  not  tested,  except  along  its  south  shore,  where  the  marl 
was  21+  feet  in  depth. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  Hog  Lake,  north  of  the  island,  the  marl 
was  everywhere  18+  feet  in  depth  in  three-foot  water.  East  of  the 
lake  and  north  of  the  half-section  line,  at  (E),  is  a  marsh  of  about 
20  acres,  over  much  of  which  the  marl  forms  the  surface.  Seven 
bores  were  put  down  on  this  marsh  which  showed  the  marl  at  the 
water's  edge  to  run  from  15  to  21+  feet  in  thickness.  Near  the  north 
end  of  the  marsh,  and  10  rods  west  of  the  lake's  margin  the  marl 
was  still  21+  feet,  while  within  five  rods  of  the  western  margin  of 
the  marsh  it  was  eight  to  12  feet  deep.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  edge  of  the  rushes,  75  feet  from  shore,  the  marl  was 
13  feet  thick  beneath  two  feet  of  water.  It  was  15  feet  thick  at 
several  places  along  the  south  side  of  the  island  and  at  (F)  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  lake  southwest  Of  the  island  was  18+  feet  in  three 
feet  of  water.  At  (G)  it  had  increased  in  thickness  to  20+  feet  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  marsh  and  the  shallow  water  area  between  (G) 
and  (A)  was  underlain  with  a  deposit  20  or  more  feet  deep. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  marl  in  and  about  Walters  Lake, 
we  have  here  a  first-class  workable  deposit.  The  two  lakes  can,  with 
little  expense,  be  lowered  so  that  the  larger  part  of  the  marl  now 
in  water  over  10  feet  in  depth,  will  become  available.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  deposit  is  its  distance  from  transportation  facili- 
ties, the  nearest  railway  being  seven  miles  to  the  eastward. 

An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  the  Hog  Lake  marl  showed  its . 
composition  to  be  as  follows: 

Oalcinm  carbonate 00.42 

Magnesium  carbonate 2.88 

Alnmlna 14 

Ferric  oxide .28 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 68 

Organic  matter 4.18 

Total  da58 

The  marl  is  thus  proven  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  percentage 
of  organic  matter  is  a  little  high,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the 
method  of  securing  the  samples.  The  organic  matter  is  destroyed 
during  the  process  of  burning  into  cement,  and  the  amount  present, 
when  less  than  six  per  cent,  has,  therefore,  little  or  no  eflEect. 


LIMB  LAKB. 
WoRKABUE  Deposit. 

Lime  Lake  lies  about  one  mile  northwest  of  Orland,  in  section  18 
(38  north,  12  east),  Mill  Grove  Township.  In  shape  it  is  oval,  and  at 
present  has  but  about  15  acres  of  water  surface.  The  greatest  depth 
is  26  feet,  but  most  of  the  water  is  under  10  feet,  and  from  a  distance 
looks  like  milk  on  account  of  the  reflection  from  the  white  marl  at 
the  bottom.  The  lake  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  between  hills  30  or 
more  feet  in  height.  On  the  west  is  a  marsh  five  to  eight  rods  in 
width.  On  the  north  and  south  the  marsh  extends  for  a  long  dis- 
tance up  and  down  the  valley.  On  the  east  the  water  reaches  the 
base  of  a  ridge  of  gravel.  No  vegetation,  not  even  Chara,  exists  at 
present  in  the  water.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  a  small  stream  which 
flows  from  Anderson  Lake,  30  rods  north  of  the  State  line,  south- 
ward through  Lime  Lake  and  empties  into  Crooked  Creek.  The 
marsh  land,  mentioned  below,  lies  on  both  sides  of  this  stream. 

Marl. — On  the  west,  north  and  south  sides  of  the  lake  at  the 
water's  edge,  the  marl  is,  with  one  exception,  everywhere  more  fhan 
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25  feet  thick.  It  also  exceeds  that  depth  in  the  marsh  to  the  south 
of  the  lake  as  far  a^^  the  road,  beyond  which  it  was  not  tested.  At 
the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of  the  lake  within  20  feet  of  the 
gravelly  ridge,  it  was  but  six  feet  thick,  with  gravel  beneath.  Along 
the  east  side  in  three  feet  of  water,  70  feet  from  shore,  it  was  184 
feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  marsh  to  the  north,  which  is  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length  and  20  to  30  rods  in  width,  the  marl  comes  to  the  surface 
in  a  number  of  places,  and,  five  rods  out  from  the  foot  of  the  border- 
ing hills,  was  almost  universally  found  to  be  more  than  21  feet  in 
thickness.  In  a  few  places  it  is  overiain  with  muck  one  to  two  feet 
thick.    The  upper  three  or  four  feet  of  the  marl  beneath  the  muck 


Piff.  4.    Map  of  Liiue  Lake,  SUnben  County,  Ind. 


was  here,  as  elsewhere,  darker  than  that  in  the  lake,  on  account  of 
the  sediment  from  the  decaying  grass  and  other  muck-forming  vege- 
tation, soaking  through  it.  Anderson  Lake,  north  of  the  Michigan- 
Indiana  line,  is  said  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  Lime  Lake,  and 
wholly  underlain  with  marl  which  in  places  has  been  tested  and 
found  to  be  more  than  35  feet  thick.    It  was  not  visited  by  us. 

The  marl  of  Lime  Lake  is,  in  appearance,  very  white  and  pure. 
It  was,  in  ihe  early  settlement  of  the  country,  burned  for  lime.    Dr. 
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Dryer,  who  visited  the  lake  in  1890,  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  a 
gample  of  the  marl  which  showed  its  constituents  to  be  as  follows:* 

Calcium  carbonate 86.00 

Magnesium  carbonate 9.42  . 

Iron  carbonate 1.16 

Silica  1.08 

Organic  matter 2.82 

Total 99.98 

The  amount  of  magnesium  carbonate  found  was  in  excess  of  that 
of  any  marl  of  which  analysis  has  been  made  in  the  State,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  its  computation.  The 
other  impurities  are  very  few,  and  aside  from  the  magnesium  car- 
bonate the  anaylsis  indicates  a  deposit  of  high  grade. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  of  marsh  marl,  above  and 
below  Lime  Lake,  and  also  the  great  average  thickness  of  the  bed, 
there  is  here  a  good  workable  deposit,  which  will  doubtless  become 
utilized  whenever  transportation  facilities  are  secured. 


SHALLOW,  DEEP,  LITTLE  AND  BEAVER-DAM  LAKES. 
Workable  Dsposrr. 

These  four  lakes  are  connected  by  a  narrow  stream  and  so  form  a 
chain  which  occupies  a  valley  in  the  western  half  of  sections  6  and  7 
(37  north,  12  east),  Jackson  Township.  They  are  about  12  miles 
east  of  the  Grand  Eapids  &  Indiana  Railway,  11  miles  west  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Branch  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance north  of  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Wabash  Railway. 

Beaver-Dam  Lake,  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  section  6,  is 
one-half  mile  long  by  about  30  rods  wide,  and  occupies  a  narrow  val- 
ley between  two  parallel  ridges.  Its  greatest  depth  is  said  to  be 
26  feet.  Little  Lake  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  pond  in  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  same  section.  Its  water  area  is  about  six 
acres  and  its  margins  are  thickly  covered  with  rushes  and  other 
water-loving  vegetation.  These  two  lakes  were  not  visited,  but  it 
was  said  by  the  residents  of  the  vicinity,  that  their  bottoms  and 
margins  were  composed  wholly  of  marl  of  great  depth. 

Deep  Lake,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  7,  has  a  water  area 
of  about  fifteen  acres  and  a  maximum  depth  of  28  feet.  Its  southern 
shore  is  less  than  30  rods  north  of  the  northwestern  corner  of  Shal- 
low Lake.    Its  shores  are  low  and  surrounded  by  marsh. 


*17th  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  G«ol.  Snrv.,  1891,  p.  124. 
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Shallow  Lake  lies  near  the  center  of  section  7.  It  has  been  re- 
cently drained  by  a  ditch  running  to  the  southwest,  so  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  its  water  area,  of  about  60  acres,  was  nowhere  over  two 
feet  in  depth,  though  one  in  wading  was  apt  to  sink  deeper  on  ac- 
count of  the  softness  of  the  marl  bottom.  Its  shores  are  low  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  marsh  except  on  the  east,  where,  10  rods  from  the 
edge  of  the  water,  a  gravel  ridge  rises  20  feet  above  the  lake.  From 
the  side  of  this  ridge,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  lake,  two  fine  springs 

emerge  about  10  rods  apart  The 
larger  of  the  two  has  a  flow  of  at  least 
150  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  other 
one-half  as  much.  The  only  aquatic 
vegetation  in  the  lake,  other  than  scat- 
tered bunches  of  rushes,  was  about  a 
half-acre  of  cat-tails,  near  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  eastern  shore. 

Marl. — On  the  north,  west  and 
south  shores  of  Deep  Lake,  the  marl  at 
the  edge  of  the  water  is  everywhere 
more  than  21  feet  thick.  The  bottom 
shelves  oflE  rapidly  into  10-foot  water. 
The  marsh  on  the  west  is  but  about  12 
rods  wide,  and  over  most  of  it  the 
muck  is  two  feet  deep  and  underlain 
with  marl,  which  diminishes  gradually 
in  thickness  from  the  edge  of  the  lake 
to  the  margin  of  the  hill.  On  the  marsh, 
between  Deep  and  Shallow  lakes,  the 
marl  forms  most  of  the  surface  and 
is  21+  feet  in  depth.  At  the  north- 
west comer  of  Shallow  Lake  one  bore 
was  put  down  with  a  25-foot  auger 
which  did  not  reach  bottom  of  marl. 
At  (A),  thirty  rods  southwest  and 
50  feet  from  the  former  edge  of  the 
lake,  it  was  15  feet  thick  with  gravel 
beneath.  Along  the  entire  west  shore  the  marl  was  found  to  be  21+ 
feet,  six  to  eight  rods  out  from  the  former  shore  but  gradually  di- 
minishing to  13  feet  at  the  old  margin  of  the  lake.  On  the  south 
shore  bottom  was  nowhere  reached  at  21  feet,  and  a  number  of  tests 
showed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  30  acre  marsh  south  of  the  lake 
is  imderlain  with  marl  of  an  equal  thickness.    On  the  east  side  of 
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the  lake,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  gravel  ridge,  the  mari  is 
not  so  thick,  being  but  nine  feet  at  the  margin  of  the  former  lake, 
and  15  feet  six  rods  out  from  shore.  Between  the  springs,  at  (B), 
and  the  lake,  the  marsh,  10  to  15  rods  wide,  is  covered  with  a  fine 
wire-grass  and  underldifl  with  marl  15  feet  or  more  in  depth,  while  at 
the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  21+  feet.  The  marsh  northeast  of  Shallow 
Lake  and  east  of  Deep  Lake  is  60  rods  long  by  40  wide,  and  covered 
with  wire-grass.  The  surface  is  of  muck  two  to  six  feet  thick.  The 
southern  half  is  underlain  with  marl  from  four  to  15  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  beneath  the  muck  of  the  northern  half  only  sand  was  found. 
Along  the  east  margin  of  Deep  Lake  the  marl  was  21+  feet  thick. 

An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  the  marl  from  this  deposit 
resulted  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  .  • 93.29 

Magnesium  carbonate 2.67 

Alumina 04 

Ferric  oxide 12 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 47 

Organic  matter ^ 1.56 

Total 98.16 

This  shows  the  marl  of  Shallow  Lake  to  contain  the  highest  per- 
centage of  calcium  carbonate  of  any  deposit  in  the  State,  of  which 
analysis  was  made.  The  acreage  and  thickness  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  investment  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  cement  making,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  deposit  will  be  so  utilized  in  the 
future.  ^  i   \M     '! 


JAMBS  LAKB. 
Two  Workable  Dbposits;  One  Laboelt  Under  Deep  Water. 

Lake  James  lies  in  sections  .21,  22,  27,  28,  33  and  34  (38  north,  13 
east),  and  sections  3,  4  and  10  (37  north,  13  east),  in  Johnson  and 
Pleasant  townships.  Its  southern  shore  is  three  miles  northwest  of 
Angola,  but  the  Fort  Wayne  Branch  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway 
to  the  east  can  probably  be  reached  in  two  miles.  It  is  the  third 
largest  lake  within  the  State,  being  exceeded  only  by  Lake  Wawasee, 
Kosciusko  County  and  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  Marshall  County.  The 
total  length  of  James  Lake  is  nearly  five  miles  and  its  average  width 
about  one-half  mile.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  1,670  acres.  In 
shape  it  is  very  irregular,  lying  mainly  in  a  north  and  south  line,  but 
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divided  into  five  basins,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  and 
often  shallow  channels. 

The  most  southern  basin,  known  as  the  "Lower  Lake,"  is  about 
one  and  one-quarter  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  extreme  width,  with  a  very  irregular  shore  line, 
running  back  to  form  several  prominent  points  and  embayments,  as 
Sowles,  Ball's  and  other  bays.  The  maximum  depth  of  the  Lower 
Lake  is  65  feet.  Half  way  between  the  southeast  shore  and  Round 
Island  the  depth  was  40  feet;  200  feet  west  of  the  island,  it  was  but 
18  feet,  while  100  yards  east  of  the  cottages  at  Spring  Point  it  was 
32  feet.  Three  small  islands,  Long,  Round  and  Cedar, 'project  above 
the  water  and  several  shoals  nearly  reach  the  surface.  These  facts 
indicate  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  very  uneven.  In  like  manner, 
the  area  of  shallow  water  along  the  shore  is  quite  irregular  in  places, 
as  at  (F)  being  very  narrow,  while  from  (D)  to  (E)  and  (G)  to  (J)  it 
projects  out  in  long  and  often  broad  points  several  hundred  feet 
from  shore,  making  the  average  width  of  shallow  water  over  the 
stretches  named,  probably,  200  feet.  The  shores  on  the  south  side 
of  this  basin  rise  rather  abruptly  30  or  more  feet  and  are  heavily 
wooded  with  oak  and  hickory.  Those  on  the  east  and  northeast  are 
much  loftier,  reaching  a  height,  in  places,  of  100  or  more  feet.  On 
the  west,  between  Spring  Point  and  BalFs  Bay,  the  shores  are  much 
lower  and  the  adjacent  fields  are,  in  part,  cultivated. 

The  next  basin  north  of  Lower  Lake  is  known  as  "Middle  liake." 
It  is  really  the  foot  of  the  entire  lake,  as  the  outlet.  Crooked  Creek, 
flows  from  it  into  Jimerson  Lake.  This  basin  is  separated  from  the 
preceding  by  a  rather  narrow  strait  between  l^one  Tree  Point  and 
Spring  Point,  in  the  center  of  which  was  formerly  an  island,  now  a 
shoal.  Northwest  of  this  shoal,  near  the  point  indicated  by  the  let- 
ter (M)  on  the  map,  the  water  was  32  feet  in  depth;  100  yards  farther 
northwest  it  was  56  feet;  while  a  third  sounding,  the  same  distance 
north  from  the  second,  showed  63  feet.  A  fourth,  200  yards  north 
from  the  third,  and  about  the  middle  of  this  basin  east  and  west,  gave 
72  feet,  the  greatest  depth  found  in  Middle  Lake,  though  Dr.  Dryer 
reports  80  feet  as  the  maximum.  The  band  of  shallow  water  around 
this  basin  is  narrow  and  as  a  rule  quite  regular.  A  small  shoal  exists 
just  south  of  Cedar  Point.  Middle  Lake  is  about  a  mile  long  by  a 
tliird  of  a  mile  wide.  The  shores  are  more  regular,  though  two  bays 
or  points  put  out  from  it.  The  hills  on  the  east  rise  abruptly  from 
the  water,  are  heavily  wooded,  and  40  to  60  feet  in  height.  To  per- 
sons willing  to  climb,  their  crests  contain  many  ideal  sites  for  sum- 
mer cottages.    The  shore  at  the  northwest  comer  is  low  and  marshy. 
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The  remainder  of  the  shore  line  slopes  upward  and  backward  into 
low  wooded  hills. 

The  third  basin  or  "Upper  Lake,"  is  reached  through  a  narrow 
channel  with  only  two  or  three  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  or  spit 
of  sand  which  puts  out  from  the  west  shore.  This  basin  is  a  mile 
long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  greatest  width.  A  depth  of  87 
feet  of  water,  the  "deepest  sounding  in  the  lake,"  is  reported  by 
Dr.  Dryer  to  have  been  found  a  few  rods  west  of  Eagle  Island,  which 
forms  part  of  the  north  shore  of  this  basin.  The  greatest  depth 
found  by  us  was  78  feet.*  The  belt  of  shallow  water  in  Upper  Lake, 
particularly  along  the  east  side,  is  broader,  ranging  from  100  to 
300  feet  in  width.  The  east  shore,  like  that  of  the  two  basins  to  the 
south,  is  densely  wooded,  but  the  hills  rise  only  about  30  feet.  The 
west  shore  is  of  rounded  hills  of  clay  and  gravel,  bare  of  timber, 
and,  near  the  northwest  corner,  sloping  gradually  upward  to  a  height 
of  100  or  more  feet. 

From  the  north  of  Upper  Lake,  an  unbroken  expanse  of  water 
formerly  extended  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northeast.  Now  the  en- 
croachments of  vegetation  have  nearly  cut  this  off  to  form  a  separate 
lake,  known  as  "Snow  Lal'e/'  This  is  also  nearly  divided  into  two 
separate  basins.  A  channel,  only  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  difficult 
to  find,  runs  through  the  marsh  to  the  cast  of  Eagle  Island,  and  ad- 
mits the  passage  of  a  row-boat  from  Upper  I^ake  to  the  south  basin 
of  Snow  Ijake,  the  longer  axis  of  which  extends  northeast  and  south- 
west and  is  continuous  on  the  east  with  the  valley  of  Otter  and  Marsh 
lakes.  This  basin  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  one-sixth  of  a 
mile  wide  and  is  separated  from  the  much  larger  northern  basin  by  a 
long  marshy  point  from  the  northeast,  and  by  Deer  Island  and  a  bar 
to  the  east  of  that  island  covered  with  a  growth  of  rushes.  Several 
soundings  from  west  to  east  through  the  middle  of  the  basin 
gave  the  following  depths  in  feet:  78,  54,  40  and  36,  the 
first  and  deepest  being  south  of  Deer  Island.  This  island 
rises  40  feet  above  the  water,  contains  an  area  of  about  three  acres 
and  is  heavily  wooded  with  oak  and  other  timber,  forming  one 
of  the  prettiest  spots  about  a  lake  which  is  far  above  the  average  in 
picturesque  beauty.  Deer  Island,  as  well  as  Eagle  Island,  are  now 
both  connected  with  the  main  land  by  extensive  marshy  meadows. 
Along  the  south  side  of  this  basin  the  shallow  water  area  is  from 
10  to  20  rods  in  width.  At  the  inlet  from  Otter  Lakes  the  valley 
is  broad,  it  being  evident  that  at  one  time  the  lower  part  of  Snow 

.  *Tbi8  WS0  near  th«  point  oooapied  by  th«  letter  '*  u ''  of*  upper''  on  the  afloompanyinff 
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Lake  extended  east  so  as  to  include  upper  and  lower  Otter  Lakes 
and  Marsh  Lake,  the  latter  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward. 

The  waterway  at  present  connecting  the  North  and  South  basins 
of  Snow  Ivake  is  a  channel  about  10  rods  wide  between  the  marshy 
point  at  (X)  and  the  extremity  of  the  bar  east  of  Deer  Island.  The 
North  basin  is  very  nearly  a  mile  in  length  from  nortli  to  south 
and  not  quite  one-half  mile  in  average  width.  A  peninsula-like  point 
of  land  juts  into  the  water  from  the  north  shore,  forming  two  bays, 
the  eastern  one  of  which  is  much  the  wider  and  receives  Crooked 
Creek,  the  outlet  of  George  and  Mud  lakes.  A  small  island,  less 
than  an  acre  in  area,  and  covered  with  wire-grass  and  cat-tails,  rises 
three  feet  above  the  water  about  40  rods  south  of  the  extremity  of 
this  peninsula.  Betweeen  the  island  and  the  west  shore  the  water 
is  33  foet  in  depth.  Twenty  rods  southwest  of  the  island  a  shoal  10 
rods  wide,  and  thinly  covered  with  rushes  extends  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  almost  across  the  lake  basin.  The  water  over  this  shoal 
is  but  10  to  18  inches  deep.  West  of  the  shoal  two  soundings  gave 
respectively  48  and  36  feet  of  water.  In  the  southwest  bay,  northeast 
of  Deer  Island,  two  additional  soundings  showed  33  feet  and  52  feet; 
while  on  a  north  and  south  line  across  the  lake,  20  rods  east  of  Cedar 
Island,  not  over  32  feet  of  water  was  found.  The  east  shore  of  this 
basin  is  wooded,  but  the  hills  slope  back  gradually  and  rise  but  20  to 
30  feet  above  the  water.  The  shores  of  the  northeast  bay  are,  for 
the  most  part,  low  and  marshy,  l^he  northwestern  bay  has  a  narrow 
muck  meadow  between  the  water  and  the  adjoining  hills.  At  several 
points  northwest  and  west  of  Cedar  Island,  the  muck  banks  rise  ab- 
ruptly three  feet  and  more  above  the  water.  The  greater  part  of 
the  west  shore  is  bordered  with  marsh,  varying  in  width  from  10 
to  30  rods,  and  covered  with  wire-grass  and  other  vegetation.  Back 
of  the  marsh  are  steep,  densely  wooded  hills,  rising  150  feet  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

Except  in  a  few  localities,  moUusca  were  not  plentiful  in  James 
and  Snow  lakes.  The  only  univalves  taken  were  Helisoma  trivolvis 
and  H,  hicarinatc  Say,  which  were  common  in  shallow  water  near 
shore.  One  of  the  bivalves,  Margariiana  marginata  Say,  found  in 
Snow  Lake,  is  noteworthy  in  that  this  is  the  only  lake  in  which  it  was 
seen.  The  specimens  were  plentiful  just  south  of  Cedar  Island  and 
were  of  large  size.  Other  bivalves  were  Unio  luteoliLS  Lam.,  Anodonta 
footiana  Lea,  A,  grandis  Say,  A.  salmonia  Lea,  and  4.  edentula  Say, 
all  of  which  were  seen  in  small  numbers;  U,  luteolxis  being  the  most 
common  and  of  very  large  size. 
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The  waters  of  the  lower  and  middle  basins  of  Lake  James  are  quite 
free  from  vegetation.  In  the  channel  connecting  the  Middle  and 
Upper  basins  as  well  as  along  the  east  shore  of  the  latter,  the  eel 
grass,  Vallisneria  spiralis  h.,  grows  in  abundance,  as  do  also  several 
species  of  pond-weed  (Potamogeion),  and  the  two  rushes,  Scirpus 
americanus  Pers.  and  S,  lacustris  L.,  the  latter  growing  in  water  up 
to  seven  feet  in  depth.  The  newer  portions  of  the  marsh  north  and 
cast  of  Eagle  Island  are  covered  with  cat-tail,  Typha  latifolia  L., 
while  several  species  of  marsh  grasses  and  sedges  thickly  cover  the 
older  portions.  The  channel  west  of  (B)  runs  between  dense  masses 
of  spatterdock,  Nymphaea  advena  Sol.,  broad-leaved  arrowhead, 
Sagitiaria  latifolia  Willd.,  and  cat-tails.  In  the  northeastern  comer 
of  the  southern  basin  of  Snow  Lake  the  white  water  lily,  Castalia 
odorata,  and  the  spatterdock  are  both  abundant.  In  the  shallow 
water  areas  of  the  north  basin,  both  along  shore  and  over  the  shoal- 
like islands  of  marl  which  rise  nearly  to  the  surface,  the  eel  grass 
and  various  species  of  Potamogeion  grow  in  profusion.  In  fact  Snow 
Lake  contains  as  much  aquatic  vegetation  within  its  bounds  as  do 
all  the  other  basins  of  James  Lake  combined.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Dryer:  "The  group  of  lakes,  including  James  and  its  companions, 
furnish  about  ten  miles  of  boating,  every  rod  of  which  is  rendered 
delightful  by  repeated  surprises  and  a  changing  variety  of  pictur- 
esque scenes  which  rival  on  a  smaller  scale  Lake  George,  the  gem 
of  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  famous  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  region  around  it  might  be  fitly  characterized  as  the 
Alps  of  Indiana,  and  although  alpine  only  in  miniature,  is  worthy  to 
attract  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  needs  only  to  be 
better  known  to  become  a  favorite  resort  for  many  who  now  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  in  search  of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque."* 
Marl. — Around  the  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  lakes  at  nearly 
every  point  examined  marl  was  found,  and  in  general  deepened  rap- 
idly from  shore,  so  that  in  no  case  was  marl  in  four  feet  of  water 
found  to  be  less  than  12  feet  thick,  and  generally  the  bottom  of  the 
,  marl  was  not  reached  at  16  feet  in  two  feet  of  water,  and  on  the 
broad  shallow  bars  not  in  one  foot  or  six  inches  of  water.  Along 
much  of  the  shore  of  the  lake,  particularly  in  the  shallower  water, 
the  marl  is  markedly  concretionary  on  top  and  often  for  three  or 
four  feet  down.  In  places  these  concretions  are  like  coarse  grit, 
elsewhere  they  are  like  small  gravel.  Again  they  increase  to  a 
flattened  diameter  of  several  inches,  and  resemble  geodes  externally. 
The  formation  of  these  concretions  and  the  incrusting  of  shells  in  this 
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and  other  lakes  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  the  "Deposition  of  Marl."  This  concretionary  structure  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  gravel,  for  often  the  drill  for  the  first  three  or 
four  feet  was  forced  through  it  with  much  difficulty.  In  places  the 
encrusted  shells  are  just  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  bottom,  but 
at  other  places,  notably  along  the  cnst  shore  of  the  bay  north  of 
Eagle  Island,  make  quite  a  thick  layer.  Here  also  the  pebbles  of  liuic 
were  thrown  by  wave  action  in  windrows  along  the  shore. 

The  width  of  the  shallow  water  around  the  lake  has  already  been 
described  or  is  indicated  on  the  map.  At  the  mouth  of  a  little  branch 
from  the  northeast  at  (R)  the  marl  is  rather  shallow,  only  four  feet 
being  found  in  three  feet  of  water.  The  bar  running  from  (1)  to 
(J)  across  the  mouth  of  Sowles  Bay  was  thought  to  be  hard  bottom 
when  tested,  but  the  discovery  a  little  later  that  a  similar  hard  bot- 
tom was  an  unusual  thickness  of  concretionary  marl  led  to  the  theory 
that  we  had  been  in  error  and  that  the  bar,  like  the  rest  of  the 
shallow  water,  was  deep  marl.  It  is  so  mapped,  though  it  was  not 
retested.  The  shore  from  Paltrytown  to  Ball's  Bay  was  not  tested, 
but  is  reported  to  show  a  good  breadth  and  thickness  of  marl.  The 
marl  oflf  the  point  at  (L)  is  shallow,  three  feet  being  found  in  six 
inches  of  water.  At  the  east  side  of  Cedar  Island  it  was  14+  feet 
in  two  feet  of  water. 

The  tests  for  marl  in  September,  1900,  were  mostly  on  Snow  l^ake, 
and  were  made  with  an  auger  18  or  21  feet  in  length.  However,  a 
few  were  made  along  the  east  shore  of  Upper  I^ake.  These  showed 
that  between  (C)  and  (B)  the  marl  was  everywhere  18+  feet  in  two 
and  three  feet  of  water.  Southwest  of  (B)  there  is  an  area  of  20  or 
more  acres  of  this  shallow-water  marl.  In  the  bay  north  of  Eagle 
Island  is  one  of  the  finest  deposits  in  Upper  Lake.  In  a  number  of 
places  in  one  foot  of  water  10  feet  from  shore  the  marl  was  18+ 
feet  and  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  marsh  area,  60  or  more  acres,  to  the  east  and 
northeast  is  similarly  underlain. 

An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  the  marl  from  the  three  lower 
basins  of  James  Lake  gave  the  following  results: 

Calcium  carbonate 02.41 

Magnesium  carbonate 2.38 

Calcium  sulphate 15 

Ferric  oxide 29 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (sUica,  etc.) ^  1.16 

Organic  matter 1.97 

Total 98.86 
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PLATE  8. 


Illustbatino  Concbetionary  Fobms  of  Mabl,  Found  in  James  Lake. 


(a)  obowiog  ffradual  inorustauon  oi  sbells  or  Un%oa,  ^  j 

(b)  Showing  nodular  oonoretions  cauMd  by  low  type  of  fre8hwateinidi|ra^^iN)4in|!Q]Qffll^  c 

colonies. 
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This  analysis  shows  the  marl  to  he  of  superior  quality;  the  per- 
centage of  carbonate  of  lime  heing  above  the  average.  Dr.  Levette 
states  that  "A  heavy  deposit  of  lime  or  ^marF  on  the  west  margin  of 
James  Lake  was,  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  region,  worked  for 
lime  for  making  mortar;  the  marl  pits  are  still  visible.^'*  This  fact 
is,  in  itself,  a  good  evidence  of  its  excellent  quality,  for  only  the 
purest  deposits  of  marl  were  used  by  the  early  settlers  for  lime 
making. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  200  acres  of  marl  10  feet  or 
more  thick  beneath  less  than  six  feet  of  water  in  the  three  lower 
basins  of  James  Lake.  It  is,  however,  much  strung  out  along  the 
shore.  The  deep  water  of  these  basins  is  also  very  probably  almost 
wholly  underlain  with  a  thick  deposit.  Due  to  the  mill  below  and 
the  large  number  of  cottages  along  the  lake,  it  is  doubtful  if  its 
waters  will  ever  be  lowered.  Indeed  it  is  hoped  that  no  endeavor  will 
be  made  to  lower  them,  for  the  lake  is  far  more  valuable  to  the  citi- 
zens at  large  in  its  present  condition  than  it  would  be  were  its  water 
area  diminished  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  marl  beneath  its 
depths. 

The  area  of  shallow  water  marl  in  Snow  Lake  is  proportionally 
much  larger  than  in  the  lower  basins  of  James  Lake.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  shoals,  or  subaqueous  islands,  which  rise 
to  within  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  surface,  and  which  are  composed 
wholly  of  an  excellent  quality  of  marl  18+  feet  in  thickness.  These 
shoals  are  scattered  over  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
north  basin. 

Between  Cedar  Island  and  the  northwest  shore,  the  marl  is  every- 
where present  in  shallow  water,  being  18+  feet  in  thickness  in  two 
feet  of  water.  Where  the  muck  banks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
water  the  marl  is  nine  feet  thick  and  underlain  with  gravel  at  the 
edge  of  the  bank.  That  portion  of  Cedar  Island  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  water  is  composed  of  marl  19+  feet  in  thickness  on 
the  western  side,  and  eight  to  ten  feet  on  the  eastern.  The  long 
shoal,  10  rods  or  more  in  width,  which  reaches  nearly  across  the  lake 
basin,  southwest  of  Cedar  Island,  is  underlain  with  marl  18+  feet 
thick  and  very  white  in  color.  Between  (Z)  and  the  north  end  of 
Deer  Island  the  shallow  water  area  is  from  5  to  25  rods  in  width; 
the  bottom  of  marl  in  no  place  being  reached  with  18-foot  pole. 
South  of  Deer  Island,  100  feet  from  shore,  the  marl  was  13  feet 
thick  in  two  feet  of  water,  with  gravel  beneath. 


*  Sertnth  Ann.  Rtp.  Ind.  Oeol.  Sarr.,  1875,  p.  491. 
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At  the  western  end  of  the  south  basin  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh, 
the  marl  was  18+  feet,  20  feet  from  shore  in  three  feet  of  water. 
Along  the  southern  shore  of  this  basin  the  shallow  water  area,  10  to 
20  feet  in  width,  is  all  underlain  with  marl  to  beyond  reach  of  18-foot 
pole,  except  close  to  shore  where  the  marl  runs  from  five  to  12  feet 
in  thickness.  In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  same  basin,  there  in 
a  large  shallow  water  area,  in  which  muck  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  thick  overlies  14+  feet  of  marl.  A  similar  area  five  to  10 
rods  in  width  is  found  along  the  south  side  of  the  long  marshy  point 
separating  the  two  basins.  At  (X)  there  is  16+  feet  of  marl  beneath 
two  feet  of  water.  The  same  thickness  is  found  on  the  w^st  side 
of  the  channel.  On  the  east  side  of  the  north  basin,  the  shallow 
water  marl  ranges  in  thickness  from  five  to  16+  feet,  except  along 
the  east  shore  of  the  bay  which  receives  Crooked  Creek,  where  it  is 
largely  replaced  by  muck. 

Taking  into  consideration  its  great  average  thickness,  the  deposit 
of  shallow  water  marl  in  SnoW^  Lake  alone  is  of  workable  size,  and 
would  fully  justify  the  erection  of  a  large  Portland  cement  factory. 
The  quality  of  the  marl  is  also  of  the  very  best,  fully  equalling  that 
of  James  Lake,  an  analysis  of  which  is  given  above. 

CROOKED  LAKB. 
Workable  Deposit,  Mostly  Undeb  Deep  Water. 

Crooked  Lake  lies  in  sections  6,  7,  8,  9,  16  and  17  (37  north,  13 
east).  Pleasant  Township.  It  is  about  three  miles  northwest  of 
Angola  and  somewhat  less  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Branch  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  The  lake  was  originally  bottle 
or  gourd  shaped,  but  is  now  practically  divided  in  two  at  the  east 
side  of  section  7.  The  main  part,  or  the  part  east  of  this,  is  divided 
into  two  lobes  by  a  long  point  from  the  north.  The  part  west  of  the 
road,  in  section  7,  is  really  a  long  narrow  neck  nearly  choked  with 
vegetation.  The  total  area  of  the  lake  is  about  950  acres,  of  which 
the  eastern  lobe  has  about  400,  the  middle  225,  the  western  325 
acres. 

The  eastern  basin  is  nowhere  deeper  than  30  feet  and  contains 
much  shallow  water.  From  (C)  on  the  east  side  a  broad  hammer- 
shaped  bar  extends  out  half  way  across  the  lake.  The  water  hero 
is  nowhere  more  than  two  feet  in  depth,  even  on  the  part  farthest 
out.  Just  west  of  it  is  a  small  island  or  shoal.  From  the  west  shore 
at  (R)  extends  out  a  broad  bar  bending  to  the  north.    Over  much  of 
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this  the  water  is  only  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  depth.  The  point  of 
land  from  the  north  is  continued  out  some  distance  to  the  south  in 
a  long  shoal.  The  shallow  water  belt  from  (A)  to  (B)  is  usually  less 
than  100  feet  in  width. 

In  the  middle  basin  there  is  a  large  area  of  shallow  water  just 
west  of  the  end  of  the  point  from  the  north.  At  the  western  end 
the  embayment  (K  M  I  H)  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  being  practically 
shut  off  from  the  lake  by  a  marl  bar.  The  northwestern  lobe  is 
very  shallow,  in  places  being  readily  crossed  by  wading. 

Though  abrupt  in  places,  the  banks  are  neither  as  high  nor  as 
steep  as  those  around  much  of  the  neighboring  Lake  James.    In 


Fig. 7.    Map  of  Crooked  Lake,  Steuben  County,  Ind. 

places  they  rise  from  60  to  70  feet  above  the  water  level  of  the  lake. 
At  several  places  along  the  east  shore  is  a  broad  sandy  beach  very 
popular  with  bathers. 

Marl. — ^From  (A)  to  (B)  the  shore  is  sandy  to  a  depth  of  one  or 
two  feet  of  water.  At  25  feet  from  shore  the  water  is  three  or  four 
feet  deep  and  the  marl  from  one  to  five  feet  thick.  Toward  (A) 
there  is  usually  some  sand  over  the  marl,  often  six  inches  or  more, 
giving  the  impression  that  there  is  no  marl  present.  The  six-foot 
water  line  runs  from  50  to  100  feet  from  shore  and  beyond  it  the 
drill  at  no  point  reached  the  bottom  of  the  marl,  indicating  quite  a 
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rapid  thickening  of  the  deposit.  The  long  point  running  out  from 
(C)  has  no  marl  on  its  crest,  but  on  the  flanks  of  the  point  the  marl 
rapidly  thickens  up.  In  the  bay  enclosed  by  the  point  on  the  south 
the  water  is  shallow.  Bunning  west  from  a  little  south  of  (C)  no 
marl  is  found  in  two  feet  of  water.  In  three  feet  of  water  75  feet 
from  shore  the  marl  is  three  feet  thick.  It  is  six  feet  thick  from 
where  the  water  is  four  feet  deep  to  where  it  is  over  seven  feet  deep, 
but  in  nine  feet  of  water  several  hundred  feet  from  shore  the  bottom 
could  not  be  reached  with  a  16-foot  pole.  At  (D)  the  marl  was  over 
13  feet  deep  in  three  feet  of  water  quite  close  to  shore.  Due  to  the 
breaking  of  the  drill  the  tests  from  (D)  to  (H)  were  made  with  only 
a  nine-foot  drill.  Sand  and  gravel  occur  near  the  shore  at  (G)  and 
there  is  only  three  feet  of  marl  in  four  feet  of  water,  but  at  all  other 
points  the  bottom  of  the  marl  was  not  reached  in  three  or  four  feet 
of  water.  From  (H)  to  (K)  is  a  marl  beach  with  a  channel  cut 
through  to  the  crest.  The  marl  at  every  point  tested  was  over  16  feet 
deep.  West  of  this  toward  the  road  it  appeared  to  be  all  marl  but 
was  too  soft  to  wade,  so  was  not  tested.  The  southern  end  of  the 
western  basin  at  (J)  is  a  floating  meadow  underlain  with  marl  beyond 
reach  of  16-foot  pole.  Only  a  short  distance  north  there  is  hard 
bottom  nearly  if  not  quite  clear  across  and  tests  between  (L)  and 
(K),  made  by  wading,  gave  only  hard  bottom.  From  (M)  to  (N)  the 
marl  is  variable.  In  places  there  are  over  13  feet  in  three  feet  of 
water;  in  others,  only  one  foot.  At  one  point  four  feet  of  water 
has  only  seven  feet  of  marl  beneath.  From  (N)  to  (P)  the  marl  is 
thinner,  the  bottom  near  shore  being  hard  and  at  several  places 
along  the  six  foot  water  line  the  marl  was  only  three  feet  deep  with 
one  foot  of  marl  in  four  feet  of  water.  In  other  places  five  feet  of 
water  showed  from  five  to  seven  feet  of  marl.  Marl  is  wanting  over 
most  of  the  broad  shoal  between  (P)  and  (Q),  but  occurs  around  the 
edges,  running  from  six  to  10  feet  deep  in  three  to  four  feet  of  water. 
The  subaqueous  point  nmning  out  from  (Q)  showed  eight  feet  of 
marl  with  three  feet  of  water.  The  center  of  the  shoal  (U)  was 
not  examined,  but  marl  is  probably  not  found  there,  as  only  nine 
feet  of  marl  was  found  in  four  feet  of  water  on  the  west  side.  The 
center  of  the  bar  from  (R)  to  (W)  shows  no  marl,  but  the  marl 
deepens  rapidly  around  it,  so  that  the  bottom  is  below  16  feet  in 
three  and  four  feet  of  water.  From  (A)  to  (T)  the  bottom  is  sand 
and  boulders  with  no  marl  in  16  feet  or  less  of  water.  At  (T)  marl 
sets  in  again,  there  being  about  six  inches  in  four  feet  of  water 
increasing  to  nine  feet  at  the  six-foot  water  line. 
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Dr.  G.  M.  Levette,  who  visited  Crooked  Lake  in  1875,  made  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  marl:  "In  this  lake  the  deposi- 
tion of  lime  (locally  called  ^marF),  from  the  water,  by  the  action  of 
light  and  vegetal  growth,  may  be  studied  to  advantage.  The  water 
is  of  crystal  clearness,  and  objects  on  the  bottom,  under  10  or  15 
feet  of  water,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  Mussels  (UnionidcB)  are  very 
abundant,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  shells,  through  which  the 
breathing  tubes  project  up  into  the  water,  are  almost  universally 
built  up  with  a  soft,  pasty  deposit  of  lime,  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  half  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being 
much  longer  than  they  really  are.  This  coating  of  lime  excludes 
the  light  so  completely  that  the  epidermis  beneath  is  a  pale  salmon 
hue,  and  without  the  rays  and  color  markings  peculiar  to  the  species 
in  running  streams.  The  broken  surfaces  of  stones,  bits  of  wood, 
which,  from  partial  decay,  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the  dead 
stalks  of  grass  and  weeds,  are  all  coated  with  a  film  of  lime.  This 
incrustation  appears  to  accumulate  more  rapidly  in  shallow  water, 
where  the  sun's  rays  heat  it  more  quickly  and  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  in  deeper  portions  of  the  lake. 

"A  bottle  of  water  was  taken  from  this  lake  and  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory at  Indianapolis  for  analysis.  It  is  clear  and  has  a  pleasant  taste 
and  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  An  imperial  gallon  (10  pounds)  con- 
tains 10.5  grains  of  solid  mineral  matter,  composed  of 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime 7.00  grains. 

Iron,  alumina  and  silica 2.10  grains. 

Magnesia  and  undetermined 1.40  grains. 

Total 10.50 

"It  contains  no  more  mineral  matter  than  is  commonly  present 
in  river  water  and  is  not  only  a  potable  water  in  a  most  eminent  de- 
gree, and  may  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  with  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees,  which  is  refreshingly  cool  without  the  addition  of  ice,  but  is 
likewise  well  suited  for  laundry  purposes  and  for  those  branches  of 
manufactures  which  require  large  quantities  of  water,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  fine  writing  paper,  printing  paper,  oio.^^* 

*7th  Ann.  R«p.  Otol.  Sanr.  of  Ind.,  1875,  pp.  490  and  40. 
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6AGB  AND  LIME  LAKBS. 

Workable  Deposit. 

gage  lake. 

Lake  Gage  lies  a  short  distance  northeast  of  Crooked  Lake^  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  Concord  Creek.  It  occupies  a  part  of  section 
35  (38  north,  12  east)  and  section  2  (37  north,  12  east),  its  eastern 
shore  being  about  eight  miles  west  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Branch  of  the 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Kanway. 


Fig.  8.    Map  of  Gage  and  Lime  Lakes,  Steuben  County,  Ind. 

This  lake  is  heart-shaped  and  quite  regular  in  outline.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  350  acres  and  a  diameter  of  one  mile  by  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  The  lake  occupies  a  single  deep  and  regular  basin  with  a 
depth  through  the  center  of  50  to  70  feet.  The  area  of  shallow  water 
is  usually  broad,  being  especially  so  at  the  north  near  the  outlet. 
The  general  shape  and  position  of  the  line  of  six  foot  water  is  shown 
on  the  map. 

The  lake  ranks  among  the  prettiest  in  the  county,  being  clear  and 
clean  without  adjoining  marsh  or  much  aquatic  vegetation.  On  the 
ea«t,  hito  of  ^avel  rise  9$  to  40  feet  above  the  water.    The^ 
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shores  are  less  in  height,  are  composed  mainly  of  sand  or  gravel, 
and  are  less  regular  in  outline.  There  is  evidence  that  the  lake  is 
now  higher  than  at  some  past  time. 

Mabl. — The  largest  deposit  of  marl  found  was  at  (A).  Going 
south  from  the  shore  the  marl  sets  in  about  50  feet  out  in  about  two 
feet  of  water.  At  150  feet  out  the  water  is  three  feet  deep  and  marl 
10  feet  in  thickness.  At  twice  that  distance  the  water  is  four  feet 
deep  and  marl  beyond  reach  of  16  foot  drill.  The  six  foot  water  line 
is  here  nearly  1,000  feet  out.  Just  west  of  this  and  200  feet  from 
shore  the  marl  is  only  three  feet  deep  in  five  feet  of  water.  Going 
from  (A)  to  (B)  the  belt  lacking  marl  broadens  from  less  than  50 
feet  to  over  200,  there  being  no  marl  at  (B)  in  four  feet  or  less  of 
water.  The  line  of  six-foot  water  there  becomes  a  belt  400  feet  or 
more  wide  with  the  marl  four  feet  deep  on  the  inside  and  10  feet 
or  over  on  the  outside.  From  (B)  ito  (D)  the  belt  of  shallow  water  is 
narrow,  usually  not  over  100  feet,  but  getting  gradually  deeper. 
There  is  no  marl  close  to  shore,  and  at  only  one  point  was  it  found 
in  four  feet  of  water.  In  seven  feet  of  water  the  marl  is  usually  over 
nine  feet  thick.  From  (E)  to  (F)  the  belt  of  shallow  water  is  ir- 
regular but  broad,  extending  out  400  or  500  feet  from  shore.  Except 
in  three  feet  or  less  of  water,  the  marl  was  everywhere  below 
reach  of  16-foot  drill.  From  (F)  to  (I)  the  shallow  water  is  very 
narrow,  except  at  (G)  and  (H).  In  places  at  15  feet  from  shore  in 
one  or  two  feet  of  water  no  marl  was  found,  while  at  30  feet  out  in 
four  feet  of  water  the  marl  was  over  12  feet  thick.  The  marl  is  deep 
on  the  two  points  mentioned. 

In  appearance  the  marl  of  this  lake  was  of  a  light  dove  color  and 
unusually  smooth  and  even.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  under- 
lies three-fourths  of  the  water  area  of  the  lake. 


LIME  LAKE. 

Lime  Lake  lies  just  northwest  of  Lake  Gage  in  section  35.  It  is 
a  small  lake  of  about  50  acres  and  is  said  to  be  about  30  feet  deep  in 
the  center.  There  is  a  broad  bench  of  shallow  water  all  around  the 
lake,  and  its  shores  are  low. 

Marl. — Except  close  to  shore  all  the  tests  made  failed  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  marl  with  the  16-foot  drill.  The  deposit  of  shallow  water 
marl  in  the  two  lakes  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  erection  of 
a  good-sized  cement  factory;  the  deficiency  in  acreage  being  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  average  depth.  The  distance  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  is,  at  present,  the  greatest  drawback,  and  deposits  more 
favorably  situated  will  doubtless  be  sooner  developed.  C^nnn](> 
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FOX  LAKB. 

Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

Fox  Lake  lies  a  mile  or  less  southwest  of  Angola  in  sections  27, 
33  and  34  (37  north,  13  east).  Pleasant  Township.  It  is  only  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Branch  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Rail- 
way. The  lake  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  broad, 
with  an  area  of  about  150  acres.  A  long,  low  point  from  the  north,  - 
near  the  west  end,  shuts  off  a  small  bay. 

The  deep  water  of  the  lake  has  a  very  uniform  depth  of  more 
than  40  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  60  feet.  The  water  is  clear  and 
cold,  with  clean  shores  and  no  marsh  except  at  one  point  near  the 
west  end.  A  long  point  of  shallow  water  extends  out  from  (B)  on 
the  northeast  shore  of  the  lake.    Along  the  part  of  the  shore  in  sec- 


Fig.  9.   Map  of  Fox  Lake,  Steuben  Connty,  Ind. 


tions  28  and  33  the  shallow  water  belt  is  narrow.  Around  the  rest 
of  the  lake  it  is  broader  and  more  variable,  there  being  several  pro- 
jecting submerged  points  on  the  south  side.  The  shores  are  high 
and  abrupt  all  around  this  lake  except  near  the  outlet,  which  flows 
southeasterly  into  Pigeon  Creek. 

Marl. — At  (A)  the  marl  is  eight  feet  thick  in  four  feet  of  water, 
and  more  than  10  feet  thick  in  seven  feet  or  over  of  water.  Over  the 
broad  shallow  bar  running  out  from  (B)  the  water  is  from  one  to  four 
feet  deep  and  the  marl  from  nine  feet  to  over  16  feet  in  thickness. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  the  marl  does  not  set  in  until  the 
water  reaches  a  depth  of  between  one  and  two  feet.  In  two  feet  of 
water  the  marl  showed  a  depth  of  eight  feet  and  in  two  and  one-half 
feet  of  water,  75  feet  from  shore,  was  more  than  14  feet.    From  (D) 
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to  (F)  are  several  points  on  which  the  marl  was  over  16  feet  thick 
except  at  (E)  where  the  marl  was  found  to  be  shallow  on  the  crest  of 
the  point.  From  (G)  to  (I)  the  six-foot  water  line  runs  from  25  to 
50  feet  from  shore,  with  marl  to  below  drill  at  most  points,  but 
shallower  at  (G).  There  the  marl  was  one  foot  thick  at  the  shore 
and  eight  feet  thick  in  seven  feet  of  water.  Around  the  long  point, 
beneath  two  feet  of  water,  the  marl  ran  over  14  feet  thick.  At  the 
north  side  of  the  lake  the  shallow  water  is  broader,  three  feet  of 
water  at  200  feet  from  shore  showing  11  feet  of  marl. 

While  the  lake  is  largely  underlain  with  marl,  the  acreage  is  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  outlay  of  capital  for  a  cement  factory, 
especially  as  much  of  the  marl  is  at  present  beneath  deep  water. 


PLEASANT  AND  LONG  LAKES. 

Not  a  Wobkable  Deposit, 
pleasant  lake. 

This  lake  is  situated  near  the  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Fort 
Wayne  Branch  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway.  It  is  in  sections  14,  15, 
22  and  23  (36  north,  13  east),  Steuben  Township.  The  lake  is  half 
a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  an  area  of  about  75 
acres.  The  basin  is  symmetrical,  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  close  to 
shore  and  40  to  50  feet  through  the  middle.  The  belt  of  shallow 
water,  as  a  rule,  is  very  narrow.  The  banks  rise  sharply  all  around, 
except  at  the  outlet,  to  a  height  of  10  to  20  feet. 

Marl. — In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  lake  the  drill  found  only 
muck,  that  in  two  feet  of  water  being  three  feet  deep,  but  running 
out  before  a  depth  of  13  feet  of  water  is  reached.  Going  south  along 
the  west  shore  the  marl  sets  in  and  increases  in  depth.  At  (B)  the 
marl  is  four  feet  deep  in  one  foot  of  water  and  six  feet  deep  in  two 
feet  of  water.  At  (C)  it  is  10  feet  deep  in  three  feet  of  water,  and  in 
deeper  water  quickly  extends  to  below  16  feet.  Continuing  toward 
(D)  the  marl  becomes  thin  until  at  that  point  it  is  not  over  three  feet 
thick  in  any  depth  of  water  up  to  16  feet.  At  (E)  only  muck 
was  found.  The  largest  body  of  marl  occurs  in  the  embayment  at 
(F),  where  drillings  in  from  two  to  four  feet  of  water  failed  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  marl,  four-foot  water  extending  about  150  feet 
from  shore.  Toward  (G)  the  marl  is  still  over  10  feet  thick  on  the 
six-foot  water  line,  50  feet  from  shore.  At  (H)  four  feet  of  water 
shows  from  two  to  10  feet  of  marl.  At  (I)  the  marl  is  nine  feet 
deep  on  the  six-foot  water  line,  30  feet  from  shore,  and  just  on  the 
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edge  of  deep  water.  Toward  (K)  the  marl  becomes  shallow^  being 
four  feet  deep  in  three  feet  of  water  at  (J),  25  feet  from  shore;  but 
at  (K)  only  reaches  a  thickness  of  one  foot  in  nine  feet  of  water.  At 
(L)  four  feet  of  mucky  marl  was  found  in  seven  feet  of  water. 

The  shallow  water  marl  deposit  in  the  lake  is,  from  the  tests,  seen 
to  be  meager  in  size,  while  that  supposed  to  be  in  deep  water  is  not 
promising. 

LONG  LAKE. 

Long  Lake  lies  just  northwest  of  Pleasant  Lake  village,  close  to  the 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway.  It  is  in  sections  15  and  16  (36  north,  13  east). 
The  lake  is  a  little  over  one  mile  long  by  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
much  resembling  in  shape  a  willow  leaf,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
150  acres.  In  depth  Long  Lake  varies  from  25  to  40  feet.  Except 
at  the  east  end  the  belt  of  shallow  water  is  rather  narrow.  The  land 
around  the  lake  is  inclined  to  be  marshy,  and  an  extensive  marsh 
stretches  east  and  south  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  water  area. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  of  the  rich  amber  color  characteristic  of 
Pigeon  Creek,  which  flows  through  the  lake,  entering  at  a  point  west 
of  the  middle  on  the  north  side  and  flowing  out  at  the  western 
extremity. 

Marl. — At  the  east  end  of  the  lake  the  bottom  is  of  muck  to  be- 
yond reach  of  pole  at  all  depths  of  water  from  one  to  six  feet.  From 
(B)  to  (D)  marl  sets  in,  and  while  not  far  from  (B)  it  reaches  a  thick- 
ness of  12  feet  in  two  feet  of  water,  it  grows  shallower  to  the  west, 
finally  running  out  between  (D)  and  (E),  where  the  bottom  is  of  sand 
at  all  depths  up  to  16  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  marl  shows 
from  (F)  to  (H).  It  is  of  fair  depth,.the  marl  in  three  to  four  feet  of 
water  running  from  eight  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  while  near  (H)  it 
was  over  12  feet  in  four  feet  of  water.  The  shallow  water  varies  in 
width  from  75  or  less  to  150  feet.  A  little  east  of  (H)  sandy  bottom 
sets  in  and  is  foimd  at  all  depths  between  (H)  and  (J),  where  the 
marsh  begins. 

The  tests  show  that  the  area  of  shallow  water  marl  in  Long  Lake 
is  less  than  in  Pretty  Lake,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that 
no  workable  deposit  of  marl  occurs  in  the  two  lakes,  even  if  that 
below  deep  water  was  largely  available. 
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BOWER  AND  GOLDEN  LAKES. 

Not  a  Workable  Deposit, 
bio  amd  little  bower  lakes. 

These  are  two  small  lakes  or  kettle  holes  filled  with  water,  through 
which  Pigeon  Creek  runs  on  its  way  from  Long  Lake  to  Golden  Lake. 
The  deep  water  of  each  sets  in  close  to  shore.  Only  muck  was  found 
on  the  south  side  of  Little  Bower.  On  the  north  side  a  little  marl 
was  found  under  six  feet  of  muck.  Li  Big  Bower  13  feet  of  mucky 
marl  was  found  in  two  feet  of  water  at  (C)  and  a  little  marl  under 
15  feet  of  muck  at  (B);  otherwise  only  muck  was  found. 

GOLDEN  LAKE. 

Golden  Lake  lies  just  northwest  of  Big  Bower  Lake,  in  sections  5, 
6  and  8  (36  north,  13  east).  It  has  a  length  of  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  and  a  width  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  In  shape  it  is  a  counter- 
part of  Long  Lake  with  a  more  irregular  shore  line.  Its  depth 
varies  from  25  to  40  feet. 

Mabl. — On  the  north  side  a  little  marl  was  found,  usually  under 
several  feet  of  muck.  On  the  south  side  the  bottom  seems  to  be 
hard  out  to  where  the  water  is  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Then  the 
marl  sets  in,  but  it  is  mucky  and  shallow.  At  (C)  the  marl  is  only 
three  feet  deep  in  seven  feet  of  water.  At  (D)  it  is  11  feet  deep  in 
four  feet  of  water.  At  (E)  it  has  become  shallow  again  and  is  ap- 
proximately as  at  (C).  At  (F)  the  marl  is  five  feet  deep  in  four  feet 
of  water  and  seven  feet  deep  in  seven  feet  of  water,  but  with  muck 
on  top.  In  water  over  10  feet  the  bottom  of  marl  could  not  be 
reached  on  the  north  side,  but  it  was  generally  quite  mucky.  While 
there  is  doubtless  a  large  area  of  deep  water  marl  in  the  lake,  it 
can  never  be  used  for  cement  making  on  account  of  its  quality. 

SILVER  LAKE. 

Workable  Depo8it. 

Silver  Lake  lies  four  miles  west  of  Angola,  in  sections  29,  30,  31 
and  32  (37  north,  13  east),  Pleasant  Township.  While  only  two  and 
one-half  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Branch  of  tlu^ 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway,  it  did  not  appear  possible  for  a  switch  to  be 
built  via  Fox  Lake,  but  it  must,  instead,  go  from  Pleasant  Jjake 
down  Pigeon  Creek  by  the  side  of  Golden  and  Hog  Back  Lakes.  Sil- 
ver Lake  is  oval  in  shape,  one  mile  long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
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wide  and  with  an  area  of  about  300  acres.  The  marl  deposit  in  this 
lake  and  adjacent  to  it  extends  up  under  a  large  marshy  area  to  the 
north  (probably  100  acres  or  more),  including  Mud  Lake  and  a  small 
lake  in  section  19. 

The  lake  is  rather  shallow,  the  greatest  depth  being  only  25  to  30 
feet,  while  probably  half  of  its  area  has  a  depth  of  six  feet  or  less. 
Most  of  the  shallow  water  is  in  the  northeast  part.  Three  island- 
like shoals,  noted  on  the  map,  come  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  outlet  starts  from  a  little  basin  at  (F)  which  is  almost  shut  off 
from  the  main  lake,  and  flows  into  Hog  Back  Lake^  an  enlargement 


Piff.  11 .    Map  of  Silver  Lake,  Stenben  Coanty»  Ind. 

of  Pigeon  Creek.  The  shape  of  the  marsh  to  the  north  is  shown  on 
the  map.  There  is  a  small  but  high  knoll  in  the  arm  of  the  marsh 
near  (N). 

The  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  though  rising  gently,  attain 
a  considerable  height.  The  marsh  land  is  shut  in  by  rather  steep 
hills.    The  shores  west  of  the  lake  are  not  so  high. 

Marl. — Though  small,  this  lake  contains  one  of  the  best  deposits 
of  marl  in  Steuben  County.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  silvery  re- 
flection from  the  marl  just  below  the  water  surface.  The  water  has 
been  lowered   several   feet,   rendering  the   marl   more   noticeable. 
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In  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake,  there  is  no  marl  near  shore,  but 
by  the  time  two  feet  of  water  is  reached  the  marl  is  four  feet  deep, 
and  over  12  feet  before  four  feet  of  water  is  reached.  There  are  two 
extensive  areas  extending  out  from  (A)  and  (B)  with  ten  feet  of  water 
between  them,  also  underlain  with  marl  to  below  16  feet. 

Aroiind  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  the  shallow  water  belt  is  narrow 
and  the  bottom  of  the  marl  was  reached  at  most  points  at  depths  of 
from  nine  to  11  feet  in  two  feet  of  water.  On  the  west  side  the 
shallow  water  belt  is  broader,  and  except  toward  the  northwest,  has 
much  marl  over  14  feet  deep  in  two  feet  of  water. 

Over  most  of  the  marsh  to  the  north,  as  far  as  tested,  the  muck 
is  too  deep  to  permit  the  working  of  the  marl.  At  (M),  however, 
the  marl  comes  to  the  surface  over  a  small  area  and  is  over  16  feet 
deep.  It  was  formerly  worked  here  for  lime,  being  cut  out  in  blocks 
with  a  spade. 

Just  south  of  the  knoll  at  (N)  the  muck  is  three  feet  or  more 
thick,  with  seven  feet  of  marl  beneath.  From  (M)  to  (N)  the  depth 
of  the  muck  increases  until  at  (N)  it  is  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Near 
the  small  pond  at  (0)  the  muck  is  seven  feet  deep,  with  marl  below 
to  over  16  feet.  In  the  eastern  arm  of  the  marsh  the  least  depth  of 
muck  was  found  just  west  of  Mud  Lake,  where  it  was  three  feet 
with  10  feet  of  marl  below.  East  of  Mud  Lake  the  muck  is  four  feet 
or  more  thick,  with  marl  below  to  over  16  feet. 

An  analysis  of  marl  from  this  lake  made  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Dryer, 
showed  its  constituents  to  be  as  follows:* 

Calcium  carbonate 84.00 

Magnesium  carbonate 6.46 

Ferrous  carbonate 1.34 

Silica  and  siUcates 4.52 

Organic   matter 3.68 

100.00 

Judging  from  the  analysis,  the  sample  taken  by  Dr.  Dryer  must 
have  been  secured  from  near  the  surface.  From  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  marl  we  should  judge  that  an  average  sample,  taken  from 
a  dozen  or  more  localities,  some  distance  below  the  surface,  would 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  less  magnesia 
and  organic  matter. 

From  the  location  cited,  we  judge  that  the  sample  of  marl,  whose 
analysis  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Indiana  Geological  Survey  for 
1878,  p.  87,  was  taken  from  the  western  side  of  Silver  Lake.    Prof. 

*17Ui  Ann.  lUp.  Ind.  Gaol.  Snnr.,  1891,  p.  126. 
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Cox's  statement  regarding  it  is  as  follows:  "The  composition  of  a 
sample  (marl)  taken  from  the  farm  of  6.  W.  Slocum,  on  section  30, 
T.  37,  R.  13,  in  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  is: 

Moisture  expelled  at  212  degrees 8.00 

Insoluble  silicates 0.30 

Alumina  with  traces  of  Iron 1.50 

Lime 45.36 

Magnesia 3.42 

Carbonic  acid 41.50 

Sulphuric  acid 0.10 

Phosphoric  add  0.38 

100.56 
FISH  LAKE.* 

Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

Fish  Lake  lies  immediately  north  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  in  sec- 
tions 21,  22,  27,  28  and  33  (36  north,  14  east),  Otsego  Township. 
It  is  but  one-half  mile  north  of  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Wabash 
Railway.  The  lake  is  nearly  two  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
just  one  and  one-half  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  It  is  very  irregular 
in  shape,  comprising  a  main  body  to  the  north  with  arms  extending 
to  the  east  and  west,  known  as  the  Devil's  Neck  and  Muskrat  Bay, 
and  to  the  south  narrowing  down  to  what  is  known  as  the  Mill- 
pond,  with  a  considerable  body  to  the  southwest  almost  shut  off  by 
South  Island.  The  area,  according  to  Col.  J.  M.  Wilson,  is  740  acres. 
The  lake  was  formerly  in  three  different  bodies  of  water.  In  1837 
the  outlet  was  filled  in  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  thus  raised 
nine  feet,  which  united  the  three  lakes  into  one  body  of  water.  The 
water  power  of  this  lake  is  utilized  for  milling  purposes,  and  is  at 
present  controlled  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Water  Power  Company.  It 
has  several  islands,  the  largest.  South  Island,  containing  13  acres, 
the  others  less  than  one  acre  each.  The  large  island  is  covered  with 
a  growth  of  small  oak. 

The  large  basin  forming  the  north  part  of  the  lake  has  a  maximum 
depth  of  68  feet,  and  a  temperature  in  July  of  70  to  75  degrees.  In 
the  narrow  part  of  the  lake  in  its  middle  the  water  is  from  two  to 
62  feet  deep  with  an  average  of  40  feet.  There  is  a  small  island  a 
little  northeast  from  the  mouth  of  Muskrat  Bay  which  is  probably 
the  southern  end  of  a  long  bar.  Northeast  of  this  island,  near  the 
middle  of  the  main  lake,  the  depth  was  only  30  feet  and  the  tem- 


*Thi8  lake  was  Tiiitad  in  Jaly,  1893,  by  Mr.  Blatchley,  whi*e  workinit  for  the  U  S.  Fith 
Commission,  and  again  by  Dr.  Ashley  in  NoTember,  1899.  The  most  of  the  data  relatiTe  to 
depth  and  temperature,  and  the  Ust  of  fishes,  were  secured  on  the  first  risit. 
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perature  of  the  water  57  degrees.    The  low  temperature  of  the  water 
at  this  point  would  indicate  the  presence  of  strong  bottom  springs. 

A  bay  (Dovil's  Neck)  extends  from  the  northeast  side  of  the  main 
lake  in  a  southeast  direction.  It  has  a  length  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  and  along  its  middle  line  a  depth  of  40  feet  and  a  temperature 
of  G7  degrees.  Toward  the  shores  the  water  gets  shallower,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  temperature.  In  12-foot  water  the  tem- 
perature was  70  degrees.    The  narrow  channel  leading  to  the  Mill- 


Fig.  12.    Map  of  Fish  Lake,  Steuben  County,  Indiana. 

pond  is,  in  places,  30  feet  deep,  though  only  seven  feet  of  water  was 
found  well  out  in  the  channel  a  little  north  of  this.  Tests  in  the 
Mill-pond  showed  a  depth  of  water  from  four  to  nine  feet,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  this  depth  was  73  to  74  degrees.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  immediately  below  the  surface  in  all  parts 
of  Fish  Lake  was  78  degrees. 

The  shores  of  the  main  lake  on  its  northwest  and  east  sides  are 
gravelly,  with  clean  bottom,  and  the  banks  at  either  place  are  rather 
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abrupt,  with  a  height  of  from  10  to  20  feet,  and  are  covered  with 
woods.  The  remainder  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  more  or  less 
swampy,  with  several  large  patches  of  peat  or  muck,  except  along 
the  large  island,  where  the  bottom  is  rather  clean  and  solid.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  main  lake  are  several  strong  springs.  The  water  of 
these  springs  is  charged  with  iron  sulphate,  and  has  a  temperature  of 
49  degrees  F. 

Fish  Lake  receives  its  waters  from  several  ditch-like  tributaries, 
but  chiefly  from  the  springs  along  its  shores  and  bottom.  It  empties 
its  waters  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Mill-pond  into  Fish  Creek,  of 
which  it  is  the  source,  the  latter  stream  flowing  into  the  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Maumee.  The  land  around  the  lake  is  very  uneven,  being 
full  of  kettle  holes  and  other  depressions  between  conical  and  dome- 
shaped  drift  hills. 

The  water  in  Fish  Lake  is  clear  and  well  stocked  with  native  game 
and  food  fish.  The  ringed  perch  (Perca  flavescens),  the  blue  gill 
(Lepomis  pallidus),  the  common  sunfish  {Lepomis  gxbhosus),  and  the 
large-mouthed  black  bass  {Micropterus  salmoides)  are  among  the  most 
common  food  fishes.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  fishes 
taken  in  the  lake  on  July  19  and  20,  1893,  by  the  party  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission: 

List  op  Fishes  iw  Fish  Lake. 

1.  Lepiaasteus  osieus  (L.).     Long  nosed  Gar-pike. 

2.  Ameiurus  nebuloms  (Le  S.).     Bullhead. 

3.  Catostomus  nigricans  Le  S.     Hog  Sucker. 

4.  Maxostoma  macrolepidotum  duguesnei  (Le  8.).     Common  Redhorse. 
6.  Fimephales  notatus  (Raf.).     Blunt  nosed  Minnow. 

6.  Notropis  heterodon  (Cope).     Northern  Notropis. 

7.  Notropis  whipplei  (Girard).     Silver-fin. 

8.  SemotUm  airomacuLaim  (Mitchill).     Creek  Chub. 
9  Zygonedes  notatus  (Raf.).     Top  Minnow. 

10.  Lvjcius  vermiculatus  (Le  S.).     Grass  Pike. 

11.  Labidesthei  sieculm  Cope.     Skipjack. 

12.  Pomoxis  sparoides  (Lac^pMe).     Calico  Bass. 

13.  Gujenobryttus  guloms  (Cuv.  and  Val.).     Warmouth. 

14.  Lepomis  paUidvs  (Mitchill).     Bluegill. 

15.  Lepomis  gibbosus  (L.).     Common  Sunfish. 

16.  Mi/sropterus  salmoides  (Lac^p^de).     Large-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

17.  Etheostoma  nigrum  Raf.     Johnny  Darter. 

18.  Eth£ostcma  eos  (Jor.  and  Cope.).     Sunrise  Darter. 

19.  Hheostoma  microperca  Jor.  and  Gil.     Least  Darter. 

20.  Parc«;l«.«e««  (Mitchill).    YeUow  Perch.     ..,,,,,,  ^Coode 
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The  Mill-pond  and  western  side  of  Fish  Lake  are  in  places  largely 
filled  up  with  vegetable  growth,  the  pond  being  covered  with  the 
white  water  lily  Casialia  odorata  (Dryand).  Dr.  Dryer,  who  made 
careful  observations  in  the  summer  season,  reports  that  in  the  bays 
of  the  west  shore  the  outer  zone  of  vegetation  begins  at  a  depth  of 
10  feet  with  a  band  of  Chara,  Potamogeton  and  eel  grass,  Vallisneria 
spiralis;  the  latter  peculiar  to  this  lake.  At  a  depth  of  five  feet 
the  white  pond  lilies,  Nympha-a,  flourish,  the  spatterdock  or  yellow 
lily,  Nuphar,  being  scarce.  At  a  depth  of  three  feet  rushes,  smart- 
weed  and  cat-tails  form  a  floating  margin  too  thick  to  push  a  boat 
through.  Above  water  level,  on  the  solid  mass  of  peat,  a  great 
variety  of  plants  flourish,  among  which,  besides  grasses,  small  sedges 
and  ferns,  are  the  water  hoarhound,  Lycopus  europcBus,  the  clear- 
weed,  Pilea  pumila,  the  shrubby  cinquefoil,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  the 
willow  herbs,  Epilobium  coloratum  and  palustre,  the  arrow-leaf, 
Sagittaria  variabilis,  the  meadow  cone-flower,  Rudbeckia  hirta,  and 
the  jewel-weed,  Impatiens  fulva,  the  latter  covered  with  tangled 
orange  skeins  of  the  dodder,  Cuscaia  gronovii.  Besides  these  are 
also  found  the  bedstraw,  Galium  asprellum,  the  marsh  bellflower. 
Campanula  aparinoides,  the  blazing  star,  Liatris  spicata,  the  cardinal 
flower,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  the  swamp  milkweed,  Asclepias  incamata 
and  the  skull  cap,  Scutellaria  galericulata,  all  conspicuous  in  August. 
In  many  places  the  strictly  aquatic  plants  are  absent,  and  the  peat 
bed  rises  with  a  clean  cut  edge  two  feet  above  the  water. 

"The  large  area  of  Fish  Lake,  furnishing  a  broad  expanse  of  water 
visible  at  one  sweep  of  the  eye,  its  irregular  outline  and  prominent 
islands,  its  bold  shores  and  encircling  hills,  and  the  beauty  and  pro- 
fusion of  its  aquatic  vegetation,  form  a  combination  of  characters 
which  render  this  lake  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  in 
the  State.  The  village  of  Hamilton,  at  its  south  end,  is  clean  and 
quiet,  and  furnishes  such  accommodations  to  the  summer  visitor  as 
can  not  fail  to  make  his  stay  enjoyable.''* 

Marl. — On  account  of  the  recent  elevation  of  the  water  surface 
of  this  lake  no  marl  need  be  looked  for  in  less  than  seven  or  eight 
feet  of  water.  Most  of  the  drillings  made  in  seven  feet  or  less  of 
water  showed  muck  to  below  IG  feet.  A  little  marl  was  found  beneath 
six  to  eight  feet  of  muck  at  the  following  localities:  Near  the 
south  end  of  South  Island;  east  of  South  Island;  on  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Muskrat  Bay;  just  off  from  Cold  Springs,  and  on 
the  east  shore  opposite  the  mouth  of  Muskrat  Bay.  Marl  without 
overlying  muck  was  found  around  the  point  south  of  the  mouth  of 

-   *mk  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Oeol.  Surr.,  1891,  p.  129. 
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Devil's  Neck.  The  marl  does  not  set  in  nntil  seven  feet  of  water 
is  reached  and  then  quickly  deepens  to  beyond  16  feet*.  It  was  of  a 
dark  gray  color.  In  the  center  of  the  channel  east  of  South  Island 
at  least  six  feet  of  light  brown  marl  was  passed  through  beneath 
three  feet  of  muck.  On  account  of  the  conditions  found  to  exist, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  thorough  test  for  the  marl  in  the 
lake,  as  it  is  practically  all  beneath  water  too  deep  to  allow  the  de- 
posit to  be  worked. 

LAGRANGE  COUNTY. 
References. — 

1859. — Richard  Owen,  Rep.  of  a  Geol.  Reconn.  of  Indiana,  p.  198. 

1873. — G.  M.  Levette,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Indiana,  p. 
444. 

1893.— Dr.  C.  R.  Dryer,  Eighteenth  Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Geol.  &  Nat 
Resources  of  Indiana,  p.  72. 

1899. — Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrig.  Papers,  of  the  U. 
S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  21,  p.  25. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  State  and  in  the  second  tier  of 
counties  from  its  eastern  boundary  is  Lagrange,  which  contains  one 
of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  northern  Indiana.  It  has  an  area  of 
393  square  miles  and  lies  between  Elkhart  and  Steuben  counties 
and  north  of  Noble  County. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  railways.  The  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana  crosses  it  from  north  to  south  near  the  center,  passing 
through  Lima,  Lagrange  and  Wolcottville.  The  Chicago  Division  of 
the  Wabash  nms  along  its  southern  border,  crossing  the  G.  R  &  I. 
at  Wolcottville.  The  Goshen  Branch  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  crosses  the  northwestern  corner,  passing  through  Shipshe- 
wana  and  meeting  the  G.  R.  &  I.  at  Sturgis,  Michigan,  six  miles  north 
of  Ijima.  The  elevation  in  feet  above  tide  of  the  stations  on  the  G. 
R.  &  I.  Railway  is  as  follows:  Lagrange,  925;  Lima,  886;  Valentine, 
967;  Wolcottville,  949. 

The  elevation  of  the  county  is  between  897  and  1,027  feet  above 
tide,  and  the  whole  area  is  covered  with  drift  from  100  to  200  feet 
or  more  in  thickness,  the  bottom  of  which  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
reached.  "The  general  surface  slopes  gently  to  the  north,  except  the 
lake  region  of  Johnson  Township,  which  is  drained  southward  into 
the  Elkhart  River,  the  crest  of  the  divide  being  near  Valentine.  It 
lies  entirely  upon  the  Saginaw  side  of  the  Saginaw-Erie  interlobate 
moraine  of  Chamberlain,  and  contains  no  Erie  drift,  except,  possibly, 
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at  the  southeast  comer.  It  is  crossed  by  two  terminal  moraines  of 
the  Saginaw  glacier,  so  that  about  one-half  of  the  county  presents 
a  topography  of  a  distinctly  morainic  character,  but  its  outlines  and 
distribution  are  so  irregular  as  almost  to  defy  description  in  words.*'* 
The  lakes  of  Lagrange  County  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  in 
Steuben  County  on  the  east  or  Noble  on  the  south.  About 
40  occur  which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  name  on  the  maps  of 
the  county  heretofore  issued.  The  total  area  of  water  in  the  county 
is  about  4,000  acres,  1,500  of  which  are  in  Johnson  Township. 
Twenty-two  of  the  lakes  were  visited  during  the  progress  of  the 
present  survey  and  are  briefly  described  on  the  pages  which  follow. 
Nine  deposits  of  marl  of  workable  size,  i.  e.,  containing  an  area  of 
160  or  more  acres  and  averaging  10  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  were 
found  in  the  county.  These  are  either  in  single  lakes  or  in  groups 
of  lakes  the  members  of  which  are  in  adjoining  sections.  Of  the 
nine,  four  are  easily  available  for  cement  making  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  other  five  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  beneath  water 
10  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  are  therefore  not  available  until  appli- 
ances are  invented  for  readily  securing  the  marl  from  beneath  such 
depth  of  water. 

SmPSHBWANA  LAKE. 

Workable  Deposit;  Second  Class. 

The  eastern  edge  of  this  lake  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  lake  lies  in  sections  4  and 
9  (37  north,  8  east),  Newbury  Township.  The  Goshen  and  Michigan 
Branch  of  the  I^ke  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  passes 
within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  southeastern  corner.  The  lake  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  from  southeast  to  north- 
west by  one-half  mile  in  greatest  \\4dth,  and  has  a  water  area  of  200 
or  more  acres.  The  western  half  of  the  north  shore  and  the  west 
shore  are  bordered  by  extensive  muck  meadows.  The  east  half  of 
the  north  shore  and  the  east  side  have  wooded  hills  sloping  gently 
back  to  a  height  of  30  to  50  feet.  On  the  east  these  extend  to  the 
water^s  edge  and  furnish  fine  sites,  as  yet  unutilized,  for  cottages.  On 
the  northeast  the  hills  are  separated  from  the  lake  by  a  strip  of  muck 
covered  marsh  five  to  20  rods  in  width.  On  the  south  shore  a  marsh 
20  rods  in  width  and  covered  with  wire-grass  and  other  vegetation 
lies  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  higher  wooded  slopes  to  the 
southward. 


"  Pr^er,  loo.  cit.,  p.  73. 
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The  lake  is  everywhere  shallow,  the  greatest  depth  found  being  14 
feet,  and  the  average  depth  not  over  eight  feet,  with  probably  half 
of  its  area  less  than  six  feet.  Its  waters  contain  much  vegetation. 
On  the  east  and  north  sides  the  principal  growth  is  the  giant  rush, 
Scirpus  lacustris  L.,  which  forms  large  beds,  extending  out  into  five 
and  seven-foot  water.  On  the  west  side  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
spatterdock,  Nymphcea  advena  Sol.,  and  of  the  white  water  lily, 
Castalia  odorata  (Dryand),  cover  large  areas  of  the  water  surface  and 
by  their  decay  are  gradually  replacing  the  water  with  muck.  Several 
species  of  pondweed  (Potamogeton)  grow  in  all  parts  of  the  lake, 
their  flowering  parts  reaching  above  the  surface  of  eight  to  10  feet 
of  water,  while  their  roots  are  buried  in  the  muck  and  marl  at  the 
bottom.  The  water-shield,  Brasenia  purpurea  (Michx.),  with  its  curi- 
ous flowers  and  floating  peltate  leaf  is  also  a  very  common  plant  in 
most  parts  of  the  lake,  while  the  ditch  moss,  Philotria  canadensis 
(Michx.),  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  lake's  bottom.  So  much  aquatic 
vegetation  doubtless  aids  much  in  separating  the  marl-forming  mate- 
rial from  the  water,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  decay  of  the  plants 
adds  an  undue  percentage  of  organic  matter  to  the  slowly  depositing 
marl  and  renders  it  dark  in  color. 

Mabl. — All  along  the  east  side  the  marl  sets  in  about  50  feet  from 
shore,  the  intervening  strip  of  bottom  being  sand.  In  four  foot 
water  the  marl  was  10  feet  thick,  underlain  with  gravel.  In  all 
water  over  four  feet,  bottom  of  marl  could  not  be  reached  with  an 
18-foot  auger.  Along  the  north  side  the  marl  was  found  closer  to 
shore  but  was  usually  covered  with  a  foot  or  less  of  muck  out  to  76 
or  100  feet,  where  the  muck  disappeared.  The  tests  nowhere  found 
bottom  of  marl,  except  at  a  point  20  rods  southwest  of  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  lake  where,  in  three  feet  of  water,  the  marl  was  nine 
feet  thick,  with  gravel  beneath.  Twenty  rods  south  of  this  point 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  east  shore  it  was  15+  feet  in 
three  feet  of  water.  A  number  of  bores  diagonally  across  the  lake 
to  the  southwest  corner  gave  14h-  feet  of  marl  in  four  feet  of  water 
to  within  10  rods  of  shore.  Here,  one-third  the  distance  east  from 
the  west  end  of  the  lake,  the  drill  touched  gravel  in  four  feet  of 
water,  showing  the  marl  to  be  just  14  feet  thick,  the  upper  third 
dark,  tlie  lower  portion  of  good  quality.  On  the  west  side  a  bed  of 
thick  muck  extends  out  50  yards  from  shore,  where  it  is  gradually 
replaced  by  marl  14+  feet  in  five  feet  of  water. 

The  marsh  on  the  south  shore  showed  muck  four  to  six  feet  with 
gravel  beneath.  In  the  meadow  on  the  north  and  west  shores  the 
muck  was  18+  feet  deep,  with  no  indications  of  marl.     Along  the 
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south  shore  to  the  eastward  the  marl  was  everywhere  six  to  10  feet 
thick  in  three  feet  of  water,  10  rods  from  shore.  In  greater  depth 
of  water  «nd  farther  from  shore,  bottom  of  marl  was  nowhere  found. 
Prom  the  tests  made  it  is  safe  to  say  that  160  acres  of  the  lake  are 
underlain  with  marl  which  will  average  10  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 
The  upper  third  of  the  marl  is  in  many  places  darker  in  color  than 
the  remainder.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  larger  percentage  of 
organic  matter  derived  from  the  decay  of  recent  aquatic  vegetation. 


TWIN  LAKES. 
Labqe  Deposit,  Mostly  Under  Deep  Water. 

Twin  Lakes  are  located  two  miles  west  of  Lima,  in  sections  23,  26 
and  27  (38  north,  9  east),  Lima  Township.  They  are  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  east  of  Twin  Lake  Station  on  the  Goshen  &  Michigan 
Branch  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and  two  miles  west  of  the 
Orand  Bapids  &  Indiana  Bailway. 


Fiff.  13.    Map  of  Twin  Lakes,  Laffrange  County,  Ind. 

The  upper  lake  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  bottom  of  a  shoe  and 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide, 
with  an  area  of  nearly  160  acres.  The  lower  lake  is  somewhat  smaller 
and  is  roughly  pear-shaped,  with  the  narrow  end  to  the  ^^s^ooqIp 
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North  Twin  Lake  has  a  depth  of  from  30  to  43  feet,  with  rather 
hroad  areas  of  shallow  water  in  the  east  end  and  northwest  comer, 
and  much  vegetation  in  the  southwest  comer.  This,  by  its  decay, 
is  forming  muck,  thus  gradually  decreasing  the  water  area  of  the  lake 
from  that  direction.  The  banks  of  gravel  and  clay  rise  rather  ab- 
ruptly from  10  to  25  feet.  The  two  lakes  are  not  over  20  rods  apart, 
with  a  wagon  road  running  between  them.  The  presence  of  marl 
and  fragments  of  shells  beneath  the  sand  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
dividing  ridge  indicate  that  in  a  time  not  very  remote  the  two  lakes 
were  one  continuous  sheet  of  water. 

The  bottom  of  South  Twin  Lake  shelves  off  very  abruptly  along 
most  of  the  north  and  west  shores,  15  to  20  foot  water  being  found 
in  most  places  75  feet  from  shore.  Hills  of  drift  rise  abruptly  30  to 
50  feet  from  the  water's  edge  on  the  east  and  north  shores,  while  at 
the  west  end  is  a  muck  meadow.  On  the  south  shore  a  strip  of  marsh 
separates  the  hills  and  water.  The  shallow  area  of  the  latter  extends 
out  50  to  250  feet  on  the  east  and  south,  many  rushes  growing 
therein. 

A  row  of  soundings,  taken  20  oar-strokes  apart,  from  north  to 
south  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  western  third,  showed  the  depth 
to  be  respectively  22,  32,  34,  36,  48,  40,  32  and  20  feet.  A  little  east 
of  the  center,  soundings  from  south  to  north  gave  24,  36,  42,  48,  54, 
46,  40  and  32  feet,  54  feet  being  the  maximum  depth  found.  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  in  hue  a  clear  greenish  blue  and  wholly  free 
from  visible  vegetable  organisms.  In  this  respect  it  differs  much 
from  that  of  Shipshewana  and  other  lakes  in  the  region  hereabouts. 
But  little  muck  is  found  in  the  lake  and  that  only  along  the  shore 
of  the  meadow  at  the  west  end. 

Mahl. — The  north  lake  has  a  large  body  of  marl  at  the  east  end. 
The  water  here  is  very  shallow  and  the  marl  everywhere  tested  ex- 
tended to  below  16  feet.  There  are  also  several  acres  of  marsh  at 
this  end  of  the  lake.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  lake  from  (B) 
to  (C)  the  shallow  water  belt  is  narrow,  probably  not  averaging 
over  50  feet,  though  the  marl  shows  a  good  depth  except  close  to 
shore.  Around  the  west  end  there  is  also  considerable  shallow  water 
with  deep  marl.  Along  the  north  side  it  was  estimated  that  the 
shallow  water  had  an  average  width  of  150  feet,  with  deep  marl 
except  close  to  shore.  It  was  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  50 
acres  of  shallow  water  in  this  lake,  most  of  which  was  underlain  by 
marl  to  below  16  feet.  In  appearance  the  marl  seemed  to  be  of  very 
fine  quality,  being  soft  and  smooth,  and  of  a  dove  color. 
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In  the  south  lake  on  the  north  side,  marl  of  good  quality  was  found 
all  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  narrow  shallow  water  area.  In  thick- 
ness it  runs  from  eight  to  14+  feet  in  four  feet  of  water,  thinning  out 
to  one  foot  at  edge  of  shore.  Numerous  tests  showed  that  the  wider 
shallow  -water  areas  on  the  east  and  south  sides  are  likewise 
underlain  with  a  deposit  12+  feet  in  thickness  in  three  to  six  feet  of 
water.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  marl  exists  beneath  the  en- 
tire deep  water  area  of  the  lake.  The  quality  is  of  the  best,  being, 
if  anything,  superior  to  that  in  the  north  lake.  Altogether,  the  marl 
deposits  of  the  two  lakes  are  sufficient  to  furnish  material  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  years  to  any  cement  factory  which  might  be 
erected,  provided  some  means  were  devised  for  securing  that  beneath 
the  deep  water  after  the  75  or  more  acres  in  shallow  water  had 
become  exhausted. 

CEDAR.  GRASS  AND  LIBEY  LAKES,  AND  ADJOINING  MARSHES. 

Workable  Deposit, 
cedar  lake. 

Cedar  Lake  lies  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Lima  in  sections  21 
and  22  (38  north,  10  east).  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway. 

This  lake  is  nearly  a  mile  long  by  one-half  a  mile  or  more  broad. 
There  is  a  small,  nearly  land-locked  bay  at  the  south  end.  The  area 
is  about  175  acres. 

The  lake  is  shallow,  having  a  maximum  depth  of  24  feet  with  an 
average  of  not  over  18  feet.  On  the  south  and  east  sides  the  banks 
rise  abruptly  15  to  20  feet.  A  high  point  with  a  narrow  neck  pro- 
jects out  from  the  southeast  comer.  In  1832  this  was  fortified  and 
called  'Tort  Donaldson.''  There  is  a  small  island  a  little  north  of 
the  old  fort. 

Mabl. — On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  the  marl  is  quite  limited  in 
amount,  usually  not  setting  in  until  some  distance  from  shore  and 
on  the  six  foot  water  line  running  from  10  feet  or  over  near  (A) 
down  to  a  few  inches  by  the  time  the  island  is  reached,  with  no  marl 
just  north  of  the  island.  South  of  the  island  the  marl  is  shallow. 
In  the  embayment  at  the  south  end  the  marl  runs  from  10  feet  to 
over  16  feet  in  depth,  but  is  very  mucky.  All  along  the  west  shore 
there  is  a  narrow  belt  where,  in  from  four  to  six  feet  of  water,  the 
bottom  of  the  marl  was  not  reached  at  16  feet.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  deposit  underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  water  area, 
thinning  out  towards  the  east  shore. 
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QRASa  JjAKE  and  MAB8H. 


Tliis  lake  and  adjacent  maiwh  lie  just  south  of  Cedar  Lake,  being 
pairtly  in  the  same  section,  but  mainly  in  section  27. 


Fiff.  14.    Map  of  Cedar,  Graf 8  and  Libey  Lakei,  Lacrance  County,  Ind. 
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The  lake,  as  far  as  could  be  examined,  seemed  to  be  very  shallow, 
appearing  as  though  nearly  filled  up  with  mari.  The  marsh  on  the 
east  side  is  rather  extensive,  running  eastward  from  each  end  of 
the  lake.    On  the  west  of  the  lake  the  bank  is  more  abrupt. 

Mabl. — The  deposit  here  covers  probably  65  acres  or  more  of 
exposed  marl,  15  acres  of  which  are  in  section  22.  The  lake  occu- 
pies but  a  part  of  this  area.  The  marl  at  all  points  tested  was  over 
16  feet  deep.  On  the  north  marsh  back  from  the  water  it  passes 
under  the  muck  which  in  a  short  distance  becomes  over  seven  feet 
deep,  or  too  deep  to  work. 

Tests  in  the  south  prong  of  the  marshes  to  the  eastward  showed 
that  toward  the  head  of  that  prong  the  muck  thinned  down  to  two 
or  three  feet,  with  the  bottom  of  the  marl  not  reached  at  16  feet. 
Over  how  large  an  area  of  the  marsh  such  conditions  occurred  could 
not  be  accurately  determined. 


UBEY  LAKE  AND  MAB8H. 

This  deposit  lies  southeast  of  Grass  Lake,  in  sections  27  and  33, 
where  it  occupies  part  of  a  considerable  marsh.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  60  acres  of  this  in  section  33,  where  the  marl  is 
bare  or  covered  by  less  than  one  foot  of  muck  with  marl  over  16  feet 
deep. 

The  deposit  at  (N),  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  27,  was  estimated  to  contain  15  acres  of  deep  marl. 
The  thickness  of  the  muck  seemed  to  be  irregular  outside  of  the 
areas  mentioned,  occasionally,  as  at  (0),  being  two  feet  or  less  thick 
with  over  14  feet  of  marl  underneath,  and  the  next  drilling,  but  a 
short  distance  away,  perhaps  showing  six  or  seven  feet  of  muck, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  that  portion  of  the  marsh 
overlain  with  muck  contains  workable  marl.  Libey  Lake,  which  for- 
merly covered  the  entire  marsh,  has  now  an  area  of  only  about  an 
acre,  having  been  reduced  by  artificial  drainage. 

Taking  in  connection  with  the  140  acres  of  marsh  and  shallow 
water  marl  in  Grass  and  Libey  lakes  the  deposit  in  Cedar  L^e,  the 
approximate  area  of  which  is  unknown,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
here  a  good  workable  deposit  for  a  cement  factory  of  large  capacity. 
From  the  extreme  north  end  of  Cedar  Lake  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Libey  Lake,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  but  little  more  than 
two  and  a  half  miles,  so  that  with  an  electric  tramway  the  three  de- 
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poaitp  could  be  easily  worked  from  one  plant,  especially  if  the  latter 
were  situated  near  the  center  of  the  territory — say  on  the  margin 
of  Grass  Lake. 

GRASS  AND  FISH  LAKBS. 

Workable  Deposit. 

obass  lake. 

This  lake  is  now  a  dry  or  semi-dry,  level  marsh  or  marl  plain.  It 
lies  in  section  31  (37  north,  11  east),  Springfield  Township,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  east  of  Lagrange.  The  lake,  recently  drained, 
had  an  area  of  about  100  acres.  Over  this  the  marl  presents  a  bare 
surface,  resembling  in  places  the  alkali  plains  of  the  west,  more  or 
less  overgrown  with  bulrushes.  At  no  point  in  this  deposit  was 
bottom  reached  with  our  16-foot  drill,  and  it  is  claimed  that  tests 
with  long  poles  show  it  to  have  a  depth  of  30  feet  or  more  over  most 
of  the  area. 
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Fig.  16.    Mmp  of  Grass  Lake,  Lagrange  County,  Ind. 

This  lake  area  is  surrounded  by  a  considerable  original  marsh  area 
and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  fully  100  acres  of  this  that  is 
underlain  with  deep  marl  with  but  little  cover,  making  in  all  200 
acres,  with  a  thickness  of  16  feet  or  more.  The  marsh  area  was  not 
examined  or  mapped.  The  area  shown  on  the  map  is  therefore  only 
suggestive  of  the  general  position  and  shape  of  the  marsh.  It  prob- 
ably extends  much  farther  west  than  shown. 

This  deposit  is  easily  workable  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county,  lacking  only  railway  facilities  to  make  it  a  very  valuable 
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property.  It  is  now  owried  by  Chicago  parties  who  secured  it  for 
a  nominal  sum,  and  who  are  expecting  to  develop  it  in  the  near 
future. 


FJ8H  T.AKE. 

This  lake  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Grass  Lake  which,  before 
draining,  emptied  into  it.  It  has  an  area  of  about  140  acres,  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  a  width  of  nearly 
one-third  of  a  mile.  At  most  points  around  the  lake  the  marl  ex- 
tends back  beneath  the  shore  from  a 
few  yards  to  several  rods,  so  that  the 
depth  at  the  water^s  edge  is  often 
from  six  to  15  feet  or  over.  At  most 
places  it  is  not  over  50  feet  from  the 
shore  to  the  edge  of  deep  water.  Wher- 
ever the  water  is  two  feet  or  more 
deep  the  marl  below  reaches  a  depth 
of  over  16  feet.  At  (F)  the  marl  is 
shallower  and  at  (C)  the  bottom  is 
sandy  for  a  short  distance  out.  At 
(B)  there  is  a  broad  bench  of  marl, 
amounting  to  several  acres,  which  is 
16+  feet  in  depth. 

It  is  possible  thai  Fisli  I^ake  in  it- 
self contains  enough  marl  to  furnish 
material  for  a  cement  factory,  but  at 
present  the  greater  part  is  beneath  deep  water  and  therefore  not 
available.  That  portion  along  shore  and  beneath  sluillow  water  could 
be  readily  utilized  in  connection  with  the  dry  deposit  at  (Jrnss  Lake, 
provided  there  should  be  need  for  additional  material. 


Fig. 16. 


Map  of  Fish  Lake,  Lagrange 
County,  Ind. 


TURKEY  AND  LITTLE  TURKEY  LAKES. 

WoRKABLK  Deposit,  Owned  akd  Utilized  by  the  Wabash  Portland 
Cement  Company. 

llicse  lakes  will  be  considered  together,  as  they  are  not  only  close 
together  but  are  at  present  owned  by  the  Siune  company  and  so  may 
commercially  be  considered  as  one  deimsit.  They  lie  in  sections  1, 
2,  11  and  12  (36  north,  11  east),  I^agrange  County,  and  sections  7 
and  18  (36  north,  12  east),  Steuben  County.  They  were  in  1899  con- 
nected by  a  switch,  five  miles  in  length,  with  the  Chicago  Division  of 
the  Wabash  Railway  at  Helmer.    The  two  new  towns  of  Stroh  and 
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Elmira,  about  one-half  a  mile  apart,  have  sprung  up  near  the  cement 
works  since  their  establishment.  In  October,  1900,  they  contained 
probably  50  houses. 

The  lakes  have  recently  been  lowered  by  the  digging  of  a  long 
ditch,  materially  reducing  the  size  of  their  water  areas,  especially 
that  of  Little  Turkey.  The  depth  of  water  in  Big  Turkey  Ijake  is  re- 


Fig.  17.    Map  of  Turkey  Lakes,  Lagrange  and  Steuben  CountieSi  Ind. 


ported  to  be  45  to  50  feet  in  the  northern  lobe  and  25  to  75  feet  in 
the  southern  lobe.  The  banks  are  low  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
but  on  the  east  side  slope  back  irregularly  to  a  height  of  40  or  50 
feet. 

As  shown  on  the  map,  the  white  space  indicates  the  present  water 
area.  The  black  area  outside  shows  the  marsh  and  former  lake  area 
acquired  by  the  company.    The  outside  line  of  the  black  is  said  to 
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have  followed  the  line  of  10  foot  marl.  This  is  copied  from  the  eoin- 
pany's  survey  sheet  and  shows  a  water  area  in  Little  Turkey  Lake 
of  about  75  acres,  and  land  area  outside,  of  125  acres,  or  a  total  of 
200  acres.  Big  Turkey  Lake  has  a  water  area  of  about  250  acres 
and  an  equal  amount  of  marl  land  around,  or  a  total  of  500  acres, 
making  700  acres  for  the  deposits  around  and  beneath  the  two  lakes. 
Big  Turkey  Lake  is  over  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  one-eighth  to 
three-eighths  of  a  mile  wide  and  is  divided  nearly  in  two  near  the 
north  end. 

Marl. — It  is  claimed  that  the  marl  runs  from  a  thickness  of  10 
feet  on  the  edge  of  the  area  shaded  black,  to  a  maximum  depth  of 
45  feet.  It  was  not  learned  how  much  of  the  area  was  under 
water  shallow  enough  to  allow  the  marl  beneath  to  be  worked.  In 
October,  1900,  the  marl  was  being  secured  from  the  border  of  the 
marsh,  just  north  of  the  cement  factory.  The  pit  as  exposed,  showed 
muck  one  foot,  marl  nine  feet. 

The  average  of  six  analyses  of  marl  from  Big  Turkey  Lak^,  as 
furnished  by  Prof.  -W.  R.  Oglesbey,  the  chief  chemist  of  the  Wabash 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  was  as  follows: 

Carbonate  of  lime  (CaCo,) 91.14 

Magnesium  oxide  (MgO) 1.31 

Alumina  (Al^O,)  and  Ferric  oxide  (Fe-O,) 86 

Silica    (SiO^ 85 

The  clay  used  in  the  making  of  the  cement  is  hauled  from  a  point 
about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  factory.  It  comes  from  a  bed  of 
drift  clay,  a  section  of  which  is  as  follows: 

1.  Sand 15  inches. 

2.  Clay  6  feet. 

3.  Clay  mixed  with  pebbles 3+  feet. 

The  surface  sand  is  stripped  and  the  first  six  feet  of  clay  is  used, 
the  remainder  containing  too  many  pebbles  of  lime  and  other  min- 
erals of  drift  origin  to  be  available  for  cement  making.  The  clay 
used  is  light  brown,  fine-grained  and  free  from  grit.  It  may  be 
classed  as  exceedingly  pure  for  a  clay  of  glacial  origin.  An  average 
of  eight  analyses  of  this  clay  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Oglesbey, 
was  as  follows: 

Silica  (SiO,) 56.74 

Alumina  (AljO,) 19.43 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe^O,) 4.83 

Lime  (CaO) 7.27 

Magnesia  (MgO) 8.05 

Loss  on  ignition 10.39 

Total .101.71 
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LONG  AND  PRETTY  LAKES. 

Large  Maul  Deposit,  Mostly  Under  Deep  Water. 

lono  lake. 

Long  Lake  lies  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction  in  sections 
22,  26  and  27  (36  north,  11  east),  Milford  Township.    It  is  about  one 


Fig.  18.    Map  of  Protty  and  Long  Lakes,  Lagrange  Coanty,  Ind. 

mile  from  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Wabash  Railway.  The  lake 
is  nearly  two  miles  long  by  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  wide. 
A  long  point  from  the  west  side  nearly  divides  it  into  two  parts^ 
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giving  it  a  striking  resemblance  to  Big  Turkey  Ijake,  Lagrange 
County.  The  head  and  foot  of  the  lake  have  been  somewhat  reduced 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  marsh. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  the  belt  of  shallow  water  is  usually 
narrow  with  one  unusually  long  ])oint  near  the  south  end.  In  the 
north  part  of  the  lake  the  shallow  water  will  average  somewhat 
wider,  due  to  the  existence  of  several  points  extending  out  into  the 
lake.  The  deep  water  runs  from  15  to  60  feet,  the  deepest  being  78 
feet  near  the  southern  end.  The  banks  around  the  lake  are  un- 
usually steep  and  high. 

Marl. — Judging  from  stumps  and  logs  in  the  water  around  the 
margins  of  the  lake  it  would  a])pear  to  have  been  raised  a  little. 
Partly  as  a  result  the  bottom  is  hard  close  to  shore  and  in  water 
under  two  feet  deep.  Generally,  where  the  water  has  reached  a 
depth  of  three  feet  the  marl  is  found  to  be^over  ten  feet  deep  and  at 
most  points  over  16  feet  deep.  From  (A)  to  (D)  none  of  the  drillings 
in  two  feet  or  over  of  water  reached  the  bottom  of  the  marl  at  16 
feet.  At  (D)  the  marl  is  shallower,  being  only  nine  feet  deep  in  four 
feet  of  water,  and  is  overlain  by  sand.  At  (E)  it  is  deep  and  at  (F) 
begins  to  get  shallow  again,  so  that  at  (G)  it  is  only  one  foot  thick  in 
two  and  one-half  feet  of  water,  with  six  inches  of  sand  over  and 
seven  feet  deep  in  four  feet  of  water  with  three  inches  of  sand 
over.  The  marl  is  deep  on  the  long  bar  running  out  from  (II)  and 
around  the  south  end  of  the  lake  nearly  to  (L).  From  (L)  to  (N^) 
the  marl  is  shallower,  being  absent  in  two  and  three  feet  of  water 
and  only  five  or  six  feet  deep  on  the  six-foot  water-line.  Though 
one  drilling  showed  only  six  feet  of  marl  under  seven  feet  of  water, 
most  of  the  tests  in  water  of  that  depth  or  more  did  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  marl  at  16  feet.  Between  (N)  and  (0)  the  marl  in 
two  feet  or  more  of  water  is  over  14  feet  deep.  From  (0)  to  (Q) 
the  marl  runs  eight  or  nine  feet  deep  in  two  feet  of  water  near  shore, 
but  in  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  on  the  points  shown,  extended  to 
below  reach  of  drill.  Around  the  marshy  island  at  (E)  the  marl  is 
deep  but  inclined  to  be  mucky  and  with  usually  a  little  muck  on  top. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  marl  averaging  over  10  feet  in  thick- 
ness underlies  almost  the  entire  deep  water  area  of  the  lake. 

PRETTY  LAKE. 

A  lack  of  boat  prevented  the  complete  testing  of  this  lake.  It 
lies  in  sections  15  and  16  (36  north,  11  eaat),  just  northwest  of  Long 
Lake,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  elevated  ridge  about  one-third 
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of  a  mile  in  width.  The  lake  is  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
by  one-half  a  mile  wide,  with  an  area  of  more  than  200  acres. 

It  is  described  as  a  very  regular  basin  83  feet  deep  in  the  center 
and  shallowing  gradually  toward  shore  to  70  feet,  then  rising  rapidly 
to  the  shallow  water  bench.  The  surrounding  topography  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Long  Lake.  Tests  for  marl  were  made  by  wading 
along  the  southwest  shore.  Thus  at  (T),  in  one  foot  of  water  2b 
feet  from  shore,  the  marl  is  four  feet  deep  and  twice  that  depth  in 
two  feet  of  water  at  40  feet  from  shore.  In  three  feet  of  water  at 
60  feet  from  shore  the  marl  is  II  feet  deep  and  a  little  further  out 
extends  to  below  16  feet.  About  the  same  results  were  obtained  by 
tests  at  various  other  places  along  the  south  or  southwest  shore. 

There  is  undoubtedly  enough  marl  in  the  two  lakes  under  con- 
sideration to  justify  the  erection  of  a  large  cement  factory,  but  until 
appliances  are^  invented  for  securing  the  marl  from  beneath  deep 
water  it  can  not  be  utilized. 

ADAMS  AND  EVE  LAKES. 

Large  Marl  Depostt,  Mostly  Under  Deep  Water. 

adams  lake. 

Adams  Lake  lies  two  miles  northeast  of  Wolcottville,  Lagrange 
County,  in  sections  23,  24,  25  and  26  (36  north,  10  east),  Johnson 
Township.  Its  southern  edge  is  a  mile  north  of  the  Chicago  Di- 
vision of  the  Wabash  Railway  and  its  western  edge  a  little  over  a 
mile  east  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway. 

The  lake  has  a  length  of  over  one  mile  by  a  width  of  over  a  half- 
mile  and  an  area  of  320  acres.  A  long  point,  but  slightly  submerged, 
extends  out  from  the  northeast  shore  nearly  cutting  off  the  east  end. 
This  point  had,  when  examined,  only  a  few  inches  of  water  over  it. 
The  shore  at  most  points  runs  out  gently  for  100  to  150  feet,  to  a 
depth  of  four  to  eight  feet  of  water,  then  in  a  few  feet  descends  rap- 
idly to  deep  water.  The  deep  water  is  said  to  run  from  40  to  75 
feet  deep  with  93  feet  of  water  off  from  the  long  point  mentioned. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  are  at  most  points  elevated  with  a  noticeably 
high  hill  at  (G). 

Marl. — A  few  inches  of  marl  is  often  found  close  to  shore,  but 
usually  it  does  not  reach  a  thickness  of  three  feet  until  50  or  75 
feet  from  shore,  where  the  water  is  perhaps  two  feet  deep.  Where 
the  water  is  three  feet  deep  the  marl  is  apt  to  run  from  five  to 
ten  feet  deep.     After  reaching  four  feet  of  water  the  marl  quickly 
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thickens  to  over  10  or  12  feet.  The  conditions  around  the  lake  are 
fairly  uniform  and  as  given  above.  The  long  point  has  no  marl  on 
its  crest,  which  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  often  quite  coarse. 
The  marl  appears  to  be  of  good  quality. 


EVE  LAKE. 


This  lake  lies  in  section  24,  just  northeast  of  Adams  Lake.    It  has 
an  area  of  about  25  acres  and  a  reported  depth  of  65  feet.     Sur- 


Fig  19.    Map  of  Adams  and  Ere  Lakes.  Lagrance  County,  Ind. 

rounding  the  lake  is  about  50  acres  of  marsh  showing  much  bare 
marl.  This,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  tested  all  over  with  a  15-foot 
pole  without  finding  bottom  except  at  the  edges. 

There  is  very  probably  an  acreage  and  thickness  of  marl,  beneath 
and  around  these  two  lakes,  suflBcient  to  furnish  a  large  factory  with 
cement  material.  The  larger  deposit  in  Adams  Lake  is,  for  the  most 
part,  however,  covered  with  deep  water,  and  is,  therefore,  not  at 
present  available. 
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OLIVER  AND  OMN  LAKES. 
Labox  Mabl  Dspobit,  Mostly  Ukdbb  Deep  Water. 

These  lakes,  which  are  contiguous,  lie  in  sections  17, 18, 19  and  20 
(36  north,  10  east),  Johnson  Township.  They  are  about  a  mile  and 
a  fourth  west  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railway,  and  two 
and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Wolcottville.  Oliver  Lake  is  over  a 
mile  long  from  east  to  west  and  nearly  a  mile  wide  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  area  of  about  600  acres.  Olin  Lake  is  more  irregular 
in  shape,  with  a  length  of  one-half  mile  and  a  width  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  covering  probably  less  than  100  acres. 

Oliver  Lake  has  a  broad  expanse  of  shallow  water  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  but  around  the  remainder  of  the  lake  the  shallow 
water  belt  is  comparatively  narrow.    There  is  a  considerable  shoal  in 


Fig.  20.    Map  of  Oliver  and  Olin  Lakee,  Lagrange  County,  Ind. 

the  southeast  part  of  the  lake  over  which  the  water  is  from  one  to 
three  feet  deep.  The  deep  water  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  lake 
runp  from  60  to  72  feet  in  depth. 

The  shallow  water  belt  in  Olin  Lake  is  very  narrow,  being  only  a 
few  yards  in  width  at  the  most;  when  the  bottom  slopes  down  rapidly 
into  deep  water,  which  ranges  up  to  80  feet  in  depth. 

Marl. — At  (A)  the  shore  is  hard,  but  the  marl  sets  in  a  short  dis- 
tance out,  and  though  the  water  remains  two  feet  deep  for  a  long 
distance,  the  marl  gradually  increases  from  one  foot  to  over  12  feet 
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and  in  three  feet  of  water  extends  to  below  16  feet.  Along  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  the  marl  is  shallower,  running  up  to  eight  feet  in 
two  feet  of  water  in  one  place,  but  generally  only  showing  five  or 
six  feet  of  marl  in  four  feet  of  water.  In  seven  feet  or  over  of  water 
the  marl  is  deep.  It  is  also  deep  on  the  shoal,  and  along  the  south 
side  of  the  lake  the  bottom  of  the  marl  was  not  reached  even  in  one 
and  two  feet  of  water.  Along  the  western  and  northwestern  side 
of  the  lake  the  conditions  are  practically  the  same.  Though  the 
shallow  water  belt  is  narrow  the  marl,  even  in  two  feet  of  water, 
reached  to  below  the  pole.  All  of  the  tests  in  Olin  Lake  found  marl 
to  below  16  feet. 

The  deposit  of  marl  in  the  two  lakes  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  large 
factory  for  many  years,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  at  present 
available,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  overlying  water. 

NAUVOO  LAKE. 
Not  a  Wohkablb  Deposit. 

This  lake  lies  beside  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Wabash  Railway, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Wolcottville.  The  tests  for  marl  were  lim- 
ited to  a  line  of  drillings  along  the  channel  from  the  lake  to  the 
ice-house  beside  the  railway.  These  were  made  about  100  yards 
apart,  starting  near  the  railway  and  extending  to  the  lake.  All  of 
these  showed  muck  varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  16  feet,  with 
the  underlying  marl  from  one  foot  to  14  feet  in  depth.  The  amount 
of  muck  was  deemed  too  great  to  allow  the  working  of  the  deposit. 

WITHER,  LONG,  THIRD,  DALLAS  AND  ATWOOD  LAKES. 
Large  Marl  Deposit,  Mostly  Under  Deep  Water. 

As  these  lakes,  except  Atwood,  are  all  openly  connected,  they  will 
be  treated  as  containing  a  single  deposit.  They  lie  west  of  Wolcott- 
ville, Lagrange  County,  in  sections  29,  30,  31,  32  and  33  (36  north, 
10  east),  Johnson  Township,  and  section  26  (36  north,  9  east),  Clear 
Spring  Township.  Atwood  and  Witmer  lakes  are  each  but  little 
over  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Wabash 
Railway  and  Witmer  Lake  about  a  mile  from  the  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana  Railway. 

Witmer  Tjake  is  an  irregular  oblong,  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  a  mile  wide.  Long  Lake  is  more  like  a  wide,  deep  channel 
than  a  lake.  It  is  a  mile  long  by  an  eighth  of  a  mile  or  less  wide. 
Third  Lake  is  an  irregular  body  of  water,  a  half  mile  wide  from  east 
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to  west  and  a  little  over  that  from  north  to  south.  The  northern 
part  narrows  down  to  channel-like  proportions,  with  Pickerel  Bay 
projecting  to  the  east.     Dallas  Lake  hfts  a  length  of  about  a  mile 
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and  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less.  Atwood  Lake  is  more 
regularly  oval  than  the  others  with  a  length  of  over  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  and  width  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 

Though  the  hills  surrounding  these  lakes  are  of  only  moderate 
height  and  usually  separated  from  the  lakes  by  a  varying  width  of 
marsh,  the  lakes  themselves  have  a  good  depth  and,  in  the  case  of 
Third  Lake,  a  surprising  depth.  Except  a  strip  along  the  east  side 
of  Third  Lake,  the  belt  of  shallow  water  around  all  of  the  lakes  is 
very  narrow,  usually  not  more  than  a  few  yards  or  at  most  a  few  rods 
wide. 

Witmer  Lake  has  a  depth  of  from  40  to  56  feet;  Long  Lake  a  depth 
of  26  to  35  feet.  Third  Lake  showed  a  depth  of  75  feet  or  more  all 
over  the  deep  water  area  with  a  maximum  of  96  feet  within  20 
rods  of  the  inlet.  Atwood  Lake  is  shallow,  running  from  20  to  30 
feet.  Around  these  lakes,  somewhat  as  suggested  on  the  accompany- 
ing map,  is  an  extensive  marsh  area.  Back  of  that  the  hills  slope  up- 
ward to  moderate  elevations.  This  chain  of  lakes  forms  the  source  of 
the  northernmost  branch  of  the  Elkhart  Eiver,  the  upper  course  of 
which  is  characterized  by  passage  through  very  extensive  marshes, 
and  lakes  of  considerable  depth  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Marl. — With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  of  sandy  bottom 
around  the  inlet  of  Witmer  Lake,  the  shores  of  these  lakes  show 
marl  at  every  point  and  except  at  a  point  near  (E)  on  Witmer  Lake 
and  one  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Lake,  the  marl  extended  to  below 
reach  of  drill  at  every  point  tested.  At  the  two  points  mentioned 
bottom  was  found  at  15  feet.  From  the  depth  of  the  marl  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  it  would  appear  evident  that  in  many  places  it 
runs  back  under  the  marsh.  Tests  at  one  or  two  points  showed  that 
back  from  the  water  the  marl  quickly  gets  thinner  while  the  over- 
lying muck  as  rapidly  thickens.  The  largest  local  deposit  of  marl 
was  found  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Lake  at  (A).  At  this  point  is  a 
large  area  of  shallow  water,  beneath  which  the  marl  is  very  light  in 
color  and  comes  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  In  the  sunlight 
this  glitters  with  the  white  lustre  of  burnished  silver,  due  to  the 
milky  color  imparted  to  the  water  "by  the  underlying  marl.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  marsh  east  and  south 
of  Pickerel  Bay  is  underlain  with  a  thick  deposit  of  marl,  but  the 
conditions  were  such  that  a  detailed  examination  could  not  be  made. 
Atwood  Lake  was  only  examined  along  part  of  the  south  side.  The 
marsh  here  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  quaking  meadow  with  a  good 
depth  of  rather  mucky  marl  below. 
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Judging  from  the  thickness  of  the  exposed  or  shallow  water  marl, 
around  these  lakes,  the  greater  portion  of  their  deep  water  area  is 
underlain  with  a  deposit  of  good  depth.  That  at  present  available 
is  mostly  in  Third  Lake.  On  account  of  the  excellent  railway  facili- 
ties and  the  quality  of  the  marl,  which  appears  of  the  best,  the  de- 
posit will  doubtless  be  developed  as  soon  as  appliances  for  utilizing 
the  deep  water  marl  can  be  used. 

NOBLE  COUNTY. 
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1873.— G.  M.  Levette,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ind.,  p.  447. 

1875.— 7d.,  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ind.,  pp.  487,  492. 

1893.— Dr.  C.  R.  Dryer,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dept.  Geol. 
and  Nat.  Res.,  p.  17. 

1899. — ^Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  XJ. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  21,  p.  31. 

Noble  County  is  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  south  of  Michigan 
and  in  the  second  tier  east  of  Ohio.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lagrange,  on  the  east  by  Dekalb,  on  the  south  by  Allen  and  Whitley, 
and  on  th6  west  by  Elkhart  and  Kosciusko  counties.  The  county 
contains  417  square  miles  and  lies  between  868  and  1,018  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  lowest  point  being  the  Elkhart  River  on  the  western 
line  of  the  county  and  the  highest  the  summit  in  Wayne  Township, 
three  miles  east  of  Kendallville.  The  following  is  the  elevation  in 
feet,  above  tide,  of  the  more  important  railway  stations  in  the 
county:  Albion,  919;  Avilla,  976;  Avilla  Summit  (B.  &  0.),  1,007; 
Brimfield,  944;  Cromwell,  930;  Kendallville,  974;  La  Otto,  881; 
Ligonier,  885;  Rome  City,  .933;  Swan,  885;  Wawaka,  895. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  transportation  facilities,  being 
crossed  by  three  railways  and  touched  by  two  more.  The  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  passes  north  and  south  through  the  eastern  part; 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  east  and  west  through  the  center,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  east  and  west  through  the 
northern  tier  of  townships.  The  Ed  River  Division  of  the  Wabash 
crosses  the  extreme  southeastern  comer,  and  the  Chicago  Division 
of  the  same  system  touches  the  northern  border  for  about  three  miles 
in  Orange  Township. 

The  surface  of  the  entire  county  is  thickly  covered  with  drift, 
the  known  thickness  of  which  ranges  between  169  and  485  feet. 
The  greater  part  of  this  drift  covering  belongs  to  the  interlobate 
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moraines  of  the  Erie  and  Saginaw  lobes.  The  Salamonie  or  Third 
Erie  moraine  crosses  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  county  forming 
the  surface  of  Swan  and  a  small  portion  of  that  of  Greene  and  Allen 
Townships.  The  Mississinewa  or  Fourth  Erie  moraine  covers  the 
townships  of  Greene,  Jeflferson,  Allen,  Orange  and  Wayne.  The 
western  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  the  Saginaw  Drift.  On 
account  of  the  intermingling  or  merging  of  debris  from  so  many 
different  glacial  invasions,  the  surface  of  the  county  is  extremely 
diversified.  High  rounded  domes,  hills  and  ridges  alternate  with 
deep  valleys  and  level  plains  in  rapid  succession.  Many  of  the  de- 
pressions form  water-tight  basins,  occupied  by  lakes  either  present 
or  extinct.  The  latter  far  outnumber  the  former,  the  combined  area 
of  the  marshes,  which  occupy  the  sites  of  former  lakes  being  esti- 
mated at  15  per  cent,  of  the  .total  area  of  the  county.  Many  of 
these  marshes  still  retain  a  small  pool  of  open  water  at  the  center, 
the  last  vestige  of  a  once  noble  expanse  of  water,  whose  area  has 
become  gradually  lessened  by  the  encroachment  of  aquatic  vegetation 
and  by  the  dredged  ditches  of  mankind. 

The  number  of  lakes  still  existing  in  the  county  probably  exceeds 
100,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  might  be  termed  "ponds,"  as 
they  are  less  than  40  acres  in  extent.  Nineteen,  which  contained  an 
area  of  150  or  more  acres  each,  were  visited  during  our  investigation 
of  the  marl  deposits.  A  number  of  these  were  adjacent,  the  marl, 
if  present,  being  termed  as  one  deposit,  even  though  beneath  or  sur- 
rounding two  or  three  lakes.  But  four  deposits  were  found  in  the 
county  which  were  deemed  workable  under  the  present  conditions 
of  securing  marl.  Three  others  had  a  bed  of  sufficient  area  and 
thickness,  but  mostly  beneath  deep  water.  At  the  remainder  the 
marl  was  not  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement. 


TAMARACK  LAKE. 

Large  Deposit,  Mostly  Under  Deep  Water. 

This  lake  lies  in  section  6  (35  north,  11  east)  and  section  1  (35 
north,  10  east),  in  Wayne  and  Orange  Townships.  It  was  formerly 
nearly  a  mile  and  three-quarters  long  with  a  long  arm  extending  out 
from  the  northeastern  side.  By  the  removal  of  a  dam  and  the 
ditching  of  the  outlet  it  has  been  to  a  large  degree  lowered  and  re- 
duced to  a  crescent-shaped  body  of  water  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  by  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.    On  account  of  this  lower- 
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ing,  the  Vater  area  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  marsh-land,  the 
widest  extent  of  which  is  on  the  south  and  east  sides.  The  lake  eon- 
tains  but  little  vegetation  except  at  the  margins,  where  Charay  rushes 
and  spatterdock  are,  in  places,  abundant.  The  maximum  depth  of 
water  found  was  40  feet.  Along  the  west  and  south  sides  it  was  al- 
most, everywhere,  15  feet  deep  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  from  shore. 

Marl. — The  present  water  area  is  probably  wholly  underlain  with 
a  thick  deposit  of  marl  as,  except  where  the  township  line  meets 
the  south  shore,  the  marl  extends  to  below  16  feet  at  every  point 
along  the  narrow,  shallow  water  area.  Only  the  marsh-land  south 
and  southeast  of  the  lake  between  (A)  and  (B)  was  tested.    Begin- 


Fig.  22.    Map  of  Tamarack  Lake,  Noble  County,  Ind. 

ning  at  the  water's  edge  opposite  (C),  four  bores  were  put  down,  10 
rods  apart,  on  a  line  to  (D).  These  resulted  as  follows:  (1)  muck 
three  feet,  marl  nine  feet;  (2)  muck  two  feet,  marl  11  feet;  (3) 
muck  six  inches,  marl  15  feet;  (4)  muck  one  foot,  marl  12  feet. 
At  the  margin  of  the  former  water  area,  five  rods  south  of  number 
(4),  the  marl  had  wholly  disappeared.  Two  bores,  numbers  (5)  and 
(6),  10  rods  apart,  west  of  number  (4),  gave  respectively  nine  and  10 
feet  of  marl  beneath  one  foot  of  muck.  Twenty  rods  west  of  number 
(6),  near  (A),  the  muck  had  increased  to  four  feet  and  the  marl  di- 
minished to  six  feet  in  thickness.  Twenty  rods  north  18  feet  of 
muck  only  was  found,  and  west  of  this  to  the  township  line  no  marl 
was  found  beneath  18  feet  and  more  of  muck.  East  of  the  quarter 
section  line  (C  and  D)  the  marl  occurs  10  to  12  feet  in  depth  for 
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about  10  pods  and  is  then  gradually  replaced  by  muck,  so'  that  not 
over  12  to  15  acres  of  this  portion  of  the  marsh  are  underlain  with 
marl.  A  number  of  tests  in  the  marsh,  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
to  the  end  of  the  lake,  found  only  small  isolated  patches  of  marl, 
the  muck  everywhere  predominating.  The  same  thing  holds  good 
of  the  60  acres  or  more  of  "marsh  southeast  of  the  lake  (E  to  F), 
where  but  one  or  two  of  many  bores,  with  18-foot  auger,  showed 
marl. 

While  the  deposit  beneath  the  present  water  area,  combined  with 
that  in  the  marsh,  is  doubtless  large  enough  for  cement  making,  the 
amount  under  shallow  water  and  in  the  marsh  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  erection  of  a  factory  at  the  present  time. 

SYLVAN  LAKE. 

Not  a  Workable  Dbposit. 

This  lake,  more  commonly  known  as  ^T^me  City  Eeservoir,'*  is 
wholly  artificial,  being  formed  in  1837  by  a  dam  thrown  across  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Elkhart  River,  to  create  a  feeder  for  the  pro- 
posed Michigan  and  Erie  Canal.  It  adjoins  Rome  City  on  the  east 
and  the  G.  R.  &  I.  Railway  runs  along  its  western  border.  The  lake 
is  nearly  three  miles  long  by  one-half  a  mile  wide,  with  an  area  of 
1,200  or  more  acres.  Its  depth  runs  from  17  to  30  feet  and  its  out- 
line is  very  irregular,  with  numerous  points,  bays  and  narrow  chan- 
nels. Several  islands,  prettily  wooded  with  oak  and  other  timber, 
dot  its  surface  and  furnish  delightfully  cool  and  shady  retreats  for 
picnic  and  boating  parties.  The  ^Island  Park  Assembly,"  an  institu- 
tion under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
holds  here  its  regular  summer  sessions.  The  lake  has  several  times 
been  well  stocked  with  fishes  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and 
furnishes  excellent  sport  for  all  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  the  finny 
tribe. 

Marl. — Being  artificial,  no  marl  occurs  beneath  its  waters.  In 
many  of  the  bays  and  inlets  a  deposit  of  muck  is  slowly  accumulating 
by  the  decay  of  water-lilies,  rushes  and  other  aquatic  vegetation. 

In  the  report  of  this  Department  for  1875,  Dr.  Levette  states  that 
"In  a  bluff  that  formed  the  border  of  a  lake  now  filled  up  by  vegeta- 
tion, about  one  mile  north  of  Rome  City,  a  ditch  has  exposed  a 
deposit  of  marl  or  fresh  water  chalk  several  feet  in  thickness. 
Other  heavy  deposits  were  reported  in  the  same  neighborhood.  In 
the  absence  of  a  better  article,  this  might  be  burned  and  used  for 
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making  mortar,  but  its  chief  value  lies  in  its  fertilizing  properties 
when  spread  over  the  clay  lands  of  the  vicinity,  after  having  been 
burned  and  slaked/' 

^^An  analysis  of  this  marl  showed  the  following  composition  in  100 
parts: 

Water  at  212  degrees  F 3.00 

Carbonic  acid  and  combined  water 41.00 

Insoluble  silicates 70 

Oxide  of  iron a  trace. 

Alumina  1.00 

Lime 49.84 

Magnesia  4.10 

Sulphuric  acid  03 

Phosphoric  acid 52 

Total  100.19 

"This  chalk  shows  a  remarkable  degree  of  purity,  the  insoluble 
matter  being  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  it  contfidns  only  a  trace  of 
iron.  The  discoloration  is  removed  by  ignition;  it  is  pulverulent 
when  dry  and  soft  like  mortar  when  first  taken  from  the  bank,  and 
may  be  pressed  into  pencils  and  will  mark  like  the  common  English 
chalk.^** 

LONG  AND  ROUND  LAKES. 
Large  DEPOsrr,  Mostly  Under  Deep  Water. 

These  lakes  lie  just  north  and  northeast  of  Kendallville  in  sections 
27  and  28  (35  north,  11  east),  Wayne  Township. 

Long  Lake  is  a  mile  long  and  has  a  width  varying  from  a  few  rods 
toward  the  eastern  end  to  one-quarter  of  a  mile  near  the  western 
end.  Round  Lake  has  been  lowered  several  feet,  thus  materially 
reducing  its  water  area.  It  is  at  present  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long  by  three-eighths  of  a  mile  wide  and  is  almost  divided 
in  two  by  a  point  which  projects  out  from  its  northwestern  shore, 
and  by  a  long  island  near  its  center. 

The  area  around  the  basins  of  these  lakes  is  high  and  rolling  except 
for  a  marsh  at  the  head  of  Round  Lake  and  another  at  the  foot 
of  Long  Lake.  Around  most  of  Long  Lake  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Round  Lake  the  banks  rise  abruptly  from  the  water.  The  western 
side  of  the  latter  lake  is  at  present  occupied  by  an  extensive  marsh 
which  covers  at  least  one-third  of  the  old  lake  area.  Around  both 
lakes  the  belt  of  shallow  water  is  very  narrow. 

^  Levett«,  loc.  oit.,  pp.'493, 41. 
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'  Marl. — Long  Lake  showed  marl  to  below  16-foot  drill  on  the 
north  side  and  at  the  west  end,  even  where  the  water  was  only  six 
inches  or  one  foot  deep.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  lake  the  condi- 
tions vary  greatly.  At  (M)  the  marl  is  over  15  feet  deep  close  to 
shore  in  one  foot  of  water.  Going  toward  (L)  it  thins  until  it  is 
only  six  feet  thick  in  six  feet  of  water;  then  deepens  until  it  is  12 
feet  deep  in  one  foot  of  water.  Toward  (K)  the  marl  nearly  runs 
out,  and  while  here  and  there  is  a  foot  or  two  thick,  in  the  main 
only  sand  and  gravel  is  found  out  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  marl  is 
deep  but  mucky  in  the  bend  at  (J).  Along  the  south  side  of  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  lake  no  marl  was  found,  but  farther  east  at  (H) 
it  deepens  rapidly  so  that  as  much  as  12  feet  of  marl  was  found  at 
the  water's  edge.    Marl  probably  extends  from  one  lake  to  the  other. 


Fig.  23.    Map  of  Long  and  Round  Lakes,  Noble  County,  Ind. 

Tests  on  Round  Lake  along  the  south  shore  showed  either  12  or 
13  feet  of  marl  at  the  water's  edge  with  remarkable  regularity.  The 
same  depth  was  found  between  the  point  and  island.  Along  the 
north  side  of  the  island  the  marl  is  deeper,  in  most  eases  being  over 
16  feet  thick  and  suggesting  tliat  the  island  is  largely  composed  of 
marl.  Tests  made  in  the  marsh  at  (I'-G)  showed  from  three  feet  to 
12  feet  of  muck,  underlain  by  from  one  to  five  feet  of  marl,  the 
thickest  marl  coming  under  the  thinnest  muck.  Doubtless  still 
thicker  marl  underlies  parts  of  this  old  lake  bed,  but  circumstances 
prevented  us  from  making  a  det^n'led  test  of  its  area. 

From  the  results  of  tests  made  we  f(H'l  safe  in  believing  that 
the  entire  deep  water  area  of  the  two  lakes  overlies  a  thick  deposit 
of  marl.  The  amount  at  present  available  is  not,  however,  sufficient 
to  term  it  a  workable  deposit. 
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WALDRON.  JONES  AND  STBINBARGBR  LAKES. 
WoRKABLB  Deposit,  Partly  U-nier  Deep  Water. 

This  group  of  lakes  lies  about  two  miles  west  of  Rome  City  in  sec- 
tions 7  and  18  (35  north,  10  east),  and  sections  12  and  13  (35  north,  9 
east),  Orange  and  Elkhart  townships,  and  are  tributary  to  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Elkhart  Eiver. 

Jones  Lake  is  nearly  rectangular;  is  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  with  an  area  of  about  100  acres.  Waldron  Lake  is  an 
irregular  shaped  body  of  water,  more  like  an  enlargement  of  the 
Elkhart 'River  than  a  lake.    Following  its  windings  it  has  a  length  of 


Fig. 24.    Map  of  Waldron,  Jones  and  Steinbarffer  Lakes,  Noble  County,  Ind. 


a  mile  or  more  with  a  width  ranging  from  a  few  rods  to  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Toward  the  west  it  gradually  narrows  down  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  river.  An  open  channel  connects  this  lake  with  Jones 
Tjake.  Steinbarger  Lake  has  a  length  of  one  mile  and  an  average 
width  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  point  from  the  north  side 
near  the  southeast  end  nearly  divides  the  lake  into  two  unequal 
parts. 
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Except  along  the  south  side  of  Steinbarger,  the  immediate  shores 
of  these  lakes  are  nearly  everywhere  flat  and  marshy.  Back  of  these 
extensive  marshes  the  land  rises  into  rolling  upland.  As  a  rule  the 
belt  of  shallow  water  is  narrow,  being  especially  so  in  Steinbarger 
Lake.  Jones  Lake  has  a  maximum  depth  of  30  feet,  and  a  small 
island  rises  a  little  west  of  the  center.  Waldron  Lake  averages  30 
feet  in  depth  with  a  maximum  near  the  south  end  of  47  feet.  Stein- 
barger Lake  has  about  the  same  depth  with  a  maximum,  near  the 
head,  of  39  feet. 

Mabl. — In  Jones  Lake  the  marl  ran  to  below  16  feet  at  nearly 
every  point  tested  in  water  from  one  to  12  feet  in  depth.  Li  places 
the  marl  gets  shallow  toward  shore  but  generally  it  extends  to  below 
16  feet  in  one  foot  or  less  of  water,  indicating  that  it  tends  to  run 
back  under  the  marsh.  The  island  appeared  to  be  all  marl.  In 
quality,  the  marl  of  this  lake  was  usually  dark  and  mucky,  especially . 
toward  the  northwestern  comer,  where  it  appeared  to  be  more  muck 
than  marl. 

In  Waldron  Lake  the  marl  gets  shallow  toward  shore  at  the  east 
side  at  (M),  in  two  feet  of  water  running  from  four  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  nine  feet  thick  in  three  feet  of  water  and  then  in- 
creases rapidly.  At  (U)  on  the  north  side  the  marl  was  only  10  feet 
thick,  but  at  every  other  point  tested  it  ran  to  over  16  feet.  Time 
did  not  permit  the  testing  of  the  extensive  flats  around  the  lake, 
but  their  appearance  seemed  to  favor  the  idea  that  some  marl  would 
be  found  beneath  them.  The  marl  here  appeared  much  whiter  and 
more  solid  than  in  Jones  Lake. 

In  Steinbarger  Lake  none  of  the  tests  found  the  bottom  of  the 
marl  at  16  feet.  The  marl  here  was  not  as  clean  as  in  Waldron,  and 
much  softer,  especially  in  the  southeastern  end. 

The  above  throe  lakes  are  so  closely  connected  as  to  form  practi- 
cally one  deposit.  A  switch  three  miles  in  length  would  reach  Wal- 
dron Lake,  from  either  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S  or  the  G.  R.  &  I  railways, 
thus  giving  excellent  transportation  facilities,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  acreage  and  thickness  of  shallow-water  marl  now 
available  in  and  around  the  lakes  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
investment  of  capital  in  its  development  for  cement  making. 
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SKINNBR  LAKB. 


Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 


Skinner  Lake  lies  about  two  miles  east  of  Albion  in  sections  15  and 
16  (34  north,  10  east),  Jefferson  Township. 

The  lake  occupies  a  shallow  basin  25  to  30  feet  deep  surrounded  by 
low  rolling  land.  It  has  an  extreme  length  of  nearly  a  mile  and 
extreme  width  of  half  a  mile,  with  an  area  of  about  150  acres.  The 
shores  are  low  and  devoid  of  points  of  interest. 

Marl. — ^The  distribution  of  marl  on  this  lake  is  extremely  ir- 
regular. At  (A)  is  no  marl,  but  muck  to  below  16  feet.  Toward 
(B)  marl  sets  in,  being  four  feet  deep  in  one  foot  of  water  but  in 
deeper  water  is  replaced  with  muck.  Thus  in  four  feet  of  water 
the  muck  is  seven  feet  deep  and  a  little  further  out  is  more  than 
16  feet  in  depth.  The  muck  continues  to  16  feet  of  water  and  be- 
yond. At  (C)  the  marl  is  six  feet  deep  in  one  foot  of  water,  four 
feet  deep  in  four  feet  of  water  and  has  thinned  out  before  eight  feet 
of  water  is  reached,  where  the 
bottom  is  hard.  From  (D)  to 
(E)  no  marl  was  foimd.  At  (F) 
the  marl  is  thick,  the  bottom 
not  being  reached  in  water 
eight  feet  or  over  deep.  Going 
on  to  (G)  it  disappears  and  is 
replaced  by  muck  which  is  over 
14  feet  deep  in  two  feet  of 
water,  and  bottom  not  reached 
farther  out.  At  (H)  a  little 
marl  appears  below  the  muck. 
From  (H)  to  (J)  no  marl  was 
found,  the  muck  being  every- 
where to  below  16  feet.  At  (K)  six  feet  and  more  of  greenish  marl 
was  found  under  five  feet  of  muck  in  five  feet  of  water.  Then  for 
a  distance  the  bottom  is  all  sand  at  all  depths  within  reach.  At  (M) 
in  shallow  water,  marl  appears  below  a  considerable  thickness  of 
muck,  but  drillings  in  10  feet  or  over  of  water  showed  only  muck. 
At  (N)  the  bottom  is  hard.  From  (0)  to-  (P)  the  muck  is  deep.  At 
(Q)  the  marl  runs  to  below  16  feet  at  all  depths  of  water  but  is 
mucky.  At  (E)  there  is  a  foot  or  two  of  mud  and  marl  in  water 
from  one  to  five  feet  deep,  but  in  deeper  water  the  bottom  is  hard. 
From  (S)  to  (T)  the  muck  is  thick. 


Fiff.25. 


Map  of  Skinner  L&ke,  Noble 
Ooanty,  Ind. 
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The  tests  showed  that  the  marl  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  or  suit- 
able in  quality  for  cement  making. 

DIAMOND  LAKE. 
Laboe  Deposit,  Mosti-y  Under  Deep  Watee. 

Diamond  Lake  lies  in  sections  31  and  32  (35  north,  9  east)  and 
sections  5  and  6  (3-1  north, '9  east).  It  is  two  miles  south  of  the  L. 
S.  &  M.  S.  Eailway  and  three  miles  north  of  the  B.  &  0.  Railway. 
The  lake  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile  long  by  three-eighths  of  a  mile 
wide  and  of  a  regular  oval  shape.  On  the  south  the  country  is 
rolling  or  flat  but  on  the  north  rises  one  of  the  most  abrupt  ranges 
of  hills  occurring  in  the  drift  region  of  the  State.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Dryer:*     "They  are  as  rough  and  irregular  a  pile  of  gravel 

knobs  as  can  be  found  in  Indi- 
ana, rising  150  to  200  feet 
above  the  lake,  with  a  southern 
descent  almost  too  steep  for  a 
horse  and  wagon.  The  range 
is  two  and  a  half  miles  long 
east  and  west,  and  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide.  It  is  completely  isolated 
by  the  valley  of  the  Elkhart  on 
the  east  and  north,  and  the 
valley  of  the  lakes  and  their  outlet  on  the  south  and  west,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  conspicuous  features  of  the 
region.  The  Diamond  Lake  hills  stand  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid 
amid  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  a  monument  to  show  us  what  the 
Saginaw  Glacier  could  do  upon  occasion.'* 

The  depth  of  Diamond  Lake  is  unusual  for  a  lake  of  its  size, 
averaging  50  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  82  feet.  A  long  bar  extends 
out  from  the  south  shore  nearly  across  the  lake.  When  visited  in 
October,  1899,  this  had  only  a  few  inches  of  water  over  it.  The  shore 
at  most  points  runs  out  gently  for  a  way  then  descends  rapidly  to 
deep  water.  Although  the  Elkhart  River  is  but  one-half  mile  to 
the  eastward  with  no  elevation  between,  yet  the  outlet  of  Diamond 
Lake  flows  southwesterly  into  Eagle  Lake  and  thence,  by  a  small 
stream,  cutting  the  highland,  northward  into  the  Elkhart  near  the 
town  of  Rochester. 

Marl. — Around  most  of  the  lake  the  marl  is  deep,  sometimes 
shallowing  rapidly  at  the  shore  and  sometimes  running  out  beneath 


Fie.  26. 


Map  of  Diamond  Laket  Noble 
County,  Ind. 


*  Loe.  oit.,  p.  24. 
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the  marsh  bordering  the  shore,  the  latter  condition  being  due  to  a 
recent  lowering  of  the  lake  by  ditching.  Along  the  east  side  the 
shore  is  sandy,  but  in  the  water  the  marl  quickly  reaches  a  depth 
of  16 'feet  or  over.  At  (A)  the  sand  has  washed  down  over  the  marl, 
making  it  appear  as  though  absent.  Thus  in  two  feet  of  water  is 
found  six  inches  of  sand,  then  10  feet  of  marl.  Toward  (C)  the  marl 
gets  more  shallow  again.  On  top  of  the  long  bar  it  runs  from  one 
foot  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  increasing  to  seven  feet  on  the 
flanks  where  the  water  is  five  feet  deep,  then  thinning  down  until 
it  rims  out  in  12  feet  of  water  and  only  hard  bottom  is  found  beyond. 
Toward  (E)  the  marl  gets  thicker,  being  nine  feet  thick  in  six  inches 
of  water,  13  feet  thick  in  two  feet  of  water  and  below  reach  of  drill 
in  deeper  water.  Along  the  west  end  of  the  lake  none  of  the  tests 
in  the  water  reached  the  bottom  of  the  marl  which  here  runs  back 
from  the  water's  edge.  Prom  (I)  to  (L)  the  marl  is  somewhat  varia- 
ble at  similar  depths,  about  half  of  the  drillings  failing  to  reach 
the  bottom,  while  others  found  12  feet  or  more. 

On  the  whole  the  tests  showed  the  presence  of  a  large  deposit  of 
good  marl,  but  as  most  of  it  is  beneath  10  feet  or  more  of  water  it  is 
not,  at  present,  available. 


BAGLE  LAKE. 
Workable  Dbposit. 


Fig.  27.   Map  of  Eagle  Lake,  Noble  Connty,  Ind. 
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Eagle  Lake  lies  a  little  southwest  of  Diamond  Lake  in  section  6 
(34  north,  9  east)  and  sections  1  and  12  (34  north,  8  east).  It  is  two 
miles  north  of  the  B.  &  0.  Eailway  and  three  miles  south  of  the  L. 
S.  &  M.  S.  Railway.  The  size  of  the  lake  has  recently  been  miich  re- 
duced by  draining,  so  that  the  present  water  surface  is  comparatively 
small.  It  has  a  length  of  half  a  mile  or  more  and  a  width  of  a  few 
rods  to  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  shores  of  the  old  lake  basin  on 
the  north  and  west  are  low,  while  those  on  the  south  and  east  are 
abrupt.  As  already  noted,  the  outlet  flows  northward  into  the  Elk- 
hart River. 

Marl. — Though  small,  this  lake  is  rich  in  marl.  Except  along  the 
southwest  shore  none  of  the  drillings  in  the  water  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  marl.  Tests  out  on  the  shore 
indicated  that  while  at  places  the  marl 
extended  back  with  gradually  lessening 
depth  to  the  old  shore  line,  at  other  places 
it  did  not  extend  back  more  than  half  way. 
The  marl  appeared  of  good  quality. 

The  total  area  underlain  with  marl  in 
and  around  Eagle  Lake  is,  at  a  low  esti- 
mate, 200  acres,  and  its  average  depth  is 
probably  in  excess  of  20  feet.  On  account 
of  its  proximity  to  two  important  railways 
the  deposit  is  an  important  one  and  in 
every  way  worthy  of  development  for  ce- 
ment making  purposes. 

LONG  LAKES. 
Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

Long  Lakes  lie  in  sections  28  and  33 
(34  north,  9  east)  and  section  4  (33  north, 
9  east),  York  and  Noble  townships.  Only 
the  Lower  Lake  was  examined. 

This  lake  is  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long  by  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.  Upper  Long  Lake  is  one  mile 
long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The 
lakes  lie  in  a  narrow  valley  with  high  hills 
on  either  side,  those  east  of  the  lake  being 
Fig.28.  Map  of  Upp^nd  Lower  especially  rugged.  As  a  rule  the  band  of 
Long  Lakea,  Noble  County,  shallow  Water  is  narrow,  in  places  the  six- 
foot  water  line  being  within  10  or  15  feet 
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from  the  shore.  The  outlet  of  the  lakes  is  to  the  northward  into 
Elkhart  River. 

Mabl. — ^Marl  was  found  at  nearly  every  point  around  the  shore, 
but  at  most  points  was  comparatively  shallow.  Thus  at  (A)  in  one 
foot  of  water  five  feet  from  the  shore  the  marl  is  six  feet  deep.  At 
10  feet  from  shore  in  four  feet  of  water  it  is  11  feet  deep,  while  at 
16  feet  from  shore  in  six  and  a  half  feet  of  water  it  is  only  nine  feet 
deep.  Toward  (B)  the  marl  reaches  a  thickness  of  11  feet  in  two 
feet  of  water,  no  marl  showing  in  one  foot  of  water  as  before.    At 

(C)  one  foot  of  marl  is  foimd  in  one  foot  of  water  and  five  feet  of 
marl  in  two  feet  of  water,  with  the  marl  increasing  in  depth  toward 

(D)  where,  in  two  feet  of  water  it  is  over  14  feet  thick  but  mucky. 
At  (E)  and  (F)  the  marl  is  about  three  feet  deep  in  one  foot  of 
water,  five  to  five  and  a  half  feet  in  two  feet  of  water,  and  eight 
feet  deep  in  four  feet  of  water.  At  (6)  there  is  more  muck  than 
marl.  At  (H)  and  (I)  the  marl  has  a  depth  of  nine  feet  in  one  foot 
of  water  and  13  feet  in  two  feet  of  water,  marl  at  bottom  but  muck 
on  top.  At  (J)  10  feet  of  marl  occurs  in  four  feet  of  water,  good 
at  the  bottom  only.  At  (K)  the  marl  is  eight  feet  deep  in  six  feet 
of  water,  while  at  (L)  only  muck  is  f  oimd.  On  the  whole  the  quality 
of  the  marl  does  not  appear  to  be  very  good  and  the  quantity  beneath 
shallow  wat^r  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  cement  making. 


DBBR  LAKE. 
Workable  DEPoerr. 

This  is  a  small  lake  which  occupies  part  of  section  25  (34  north,  8 
east),  Sparta  Township.  It  is  distant  one  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  the  B.  &  0.  Eailway.  The  lake  is  only  a 
little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  about 
the  same  in  width,  with  low  marshy  ground 
in  nearly  every  direction  around  its  borders. 
It  has  been  lowered  materially  in  recent 
years,  thus  decreasing  its  water  area.. 

Marl. — Though  this  lake  is  small  the 
marl  in  its  basin  is  above  the  average  in 
thickness.  Except  in  the  northwest  comer, 
all  of  the  tests  found  marl  to  below  16  feet. 
Outside  of  the  lake  the  marl  extends  back 
75  or  100  feet.  Thus  at  one  point  50  feet 
back  from  the  margin  of  the  water  the  bare 
marl  was  13  feet  deep;  25  feet  farther  back       '  Noble  County,  ind. 
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it  was  only  3  feet  deep,  and  ran  wholly  out  within  100  feet  from 
shore. 

The  marl  appeared  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  there  is  deemed 
to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  for  cement  making,  as  the  area  of  the  bed 
is  probably  130  acres  and  its  average  thickness  15  or  more  feet. 

LONG  AND  SAND  LAKBS. 
Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

These  are  two  out  of  eleven  lakes  which  lie  in  a  chain  across 
northern  Greene  Township  in  sections  3,  4,  8,  9  and  10  (33  north, 
10  east).  These  lakes  are  all  small  and  occupy  a  narrow  valley 
flanked  with  high  hills  on  the  north  and  south.  Their  outlet  is  to 
the  southward  into  Blue  Eiver,  a  tributary  of  Eel  River. 


Fie.  30.    Map  of  Sand  and  Long  LakeSt  Noble  County,  Ind. 


Mabl. — Long  Lake,  for  lack  of  a  boat,  was  only  tested  on  the 
western  side,  where  it  revealed  no  marl  at  all.  Sand  Lake  shows 
10  feet  of  mucky  marl  in  one  foot  of  water  at  (A);  but  at  (B)  the 
marl  has  run  out  and  there  is  only  sandy  bottom  from  (B)  to  (C). 
At  (D)  the  marl  is  mucky  and  two  feet  deep  in  two  feet  of  water; 
four  feet  deep  in  four  feet  of -water,  and  at  greater  depths  up  to  16 
feet,  runs  from  three  feet  to  zero  in  thickness.  From  (E)  to  (G) 
there  is  from  one  to  three  feet  of  muck  in  shallow  water,  or  even  out 
to  12  feet  of  water,  but  in  16  feet  of  water  at  every  point  the  bottom 
is  sandy.  From  (6)  to  (L)  no  marl  is  found,  but  everywhere  the 
muck  is  deep,  extending  below  drill  in  all  tests.  The  amount  of 
marl  present  is^  therefore,  too  insignificant  for  further  considorntioj). 
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MARL  LAKE. 
Thick  DEPoan  of  Doubiful  Wobkable  Size. 

This  is  a  small  lake,  east  of  Wolf  Lake  postoffice,  in  sections  10 
and  11  (33  north,  9  east),  Noble  Township.  It  is  about  three-eighths 
by  one-eighth  mile  in  size  and  has  an  area  of  about  40  acres.  It  is 
largely  surrounded  by  marsh  land,  beyond  which  the  ground  rises 
in  rugged  ridges. 


Fig  31.    Map  of  Marl  Lake,  Noble  Oonntj*  Ind. 

Marl. — This  lake  seems  to  lack  but  little  of  being  a  solid  mari 
bed.  None  of  the  tests  in  the  lake  with  16-foot  drill  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  mari,  and  around  much  of  the  shore  the  bare  marl  is 
exposed  for  20  or  30  feet  back,  and  extends  still  farther  back,  but 
with  an  ever  increasing  depth  of  muck  over  it.  Up  the  ditch,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  the  marl  is  over  16  feet  deep  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  with  from  one  to  two  feet  of  muck  over  it.  Beyond  that  the 
marl  is  replaced  with  muck.  At  either  side  of  the  ditch  the  muck 
increases  in  thickness  at  the  expense  of  the  marl.  There  are  several 
acres  of  marl  additional  in  Little  Marl  Lake,  just  east  of  the  other, 
and  marl  is  reported  as  occurring  extensively  in  the  marshes  in  this 
neighborhood.  While  the  acreage  of  marl  in  the  lake  and  surround- 
ing marshes  is  not  large,  its  great  depth  renders  it  worthy  of  more 
detailed  investigation  than  we  could  give  it  with  the  auger  at  our 
command. 

Deep  Lake,  to  the  southwest  of  Marl  Lake,  has  much  aquatic  veg- 
etation around  its  margins.  No  boat  was  available  for  its  exploration 
and  the  tests  put  down  where  it  was  possible  to  wade  showed  only 
muck. 
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BBAR  AND  HIGH  LAKBS. 

Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

These  lakes  are  distant  from  one  another  about  one-half  a  mile, 
and  lie  southwest  of  Wolf  Lake  postoffice,  in  sections  7,  8, 17  and  18 
(33  north,  9  east)  and  section  13  (33  north,  8  east).  Noble  and  Wash- 
ington Townships. 

BEAR  LAKE. 


Fig.  32.    Map  of  Bear  and  High  Lakes,  Noble  Conntj*  Ind. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  in  October,  1899,  Bear  Lake  had  a  length 
of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  width  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with 
a  water  area  of  320  acres.  It  was  then  a  clean,  compact  body  of 
water,  with  the  banks  of  its  north  and  east  shores  rising  rather  ab- 
ruptly for  20  or  more  feet  and  then  running  back  into  a  level  or 
slightly  rolling  surface;  while  the  south  and  west  shores  were  bor- 
dered with  extensive  marshes,  the  area  on  the  west  between  the  two 
lakes  being  entirely  a  low  marsh  filled  with  dense  aquatic  vegetation. 
The  water  had  a  maximum  depth  of  50  and  an  average  depth  of  per- 
haps 18  feet,  the  shallow  water  on  all  sides  extending  out  well  into 
the  lake.  In  November,  1899,  the  lake  was  lowered  six  feet,  thus 
destroying  its  natural  beauty,  by  enlarging  greatly  the  area  of  shal- 
low water  and  causing  great  mud  flats  aroimd  its  entire  margin. 

Makl. — Before  the  recent  draining.  Bear  Lake  had,  for  the  most 
part,  sandy  and  gravelly  bottom  in  three  feet  or  less  of  water.  At 
(A)  and  (C)  the  bottom  is  clay  instead  of  sand.    In  deeper  water 
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some  marl  was  found.  Thus  at  (B),  in  10  feet  of  water,  the  marl  is 
six  feet  deep.  At  (D)  in  five  feet  of  water,  there  is  sand  six  inches, 
over  marl  10+  feet  in  thickness.  Going  toward  (E)  the  marl  was 
11+  feet  and  overlain  by  one  foot  of  sand  in  four  feet  of  water. 
At  (F)  and  (G)  the  marl  extends  to  below  16  feet  in  water  four  to 
nine  feet  deep,  but  is  mucky  and  poor.  From  (H)  to  (I)  no  marl 
was  found.  At  (J)  the  bottom  is  muck  to  below  16  feet,  and  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  along  the  south  and  west  shores. 

HIGH  LAKE. 

Before  the  recent  dredging  this  was  one  of  the  prettiest  lakes  in 
Indiana.  Along  its  eastern  border  was  a  natural  ridge  of  sand  and 
gravel,  30  to  50  feet  wide,  15  to  20  high,  and  sparsely  covered  with 
fine  oak  and  other  trees,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  site  for  camping 
parties  and  summer  cottages.  The  waters  of  the  lake  were  then  clear 
and  sparkling,  well  stocked  with  fish  and  mussels — a  delightful  re- 
sort "for  anglers  and  boating  parties.  Now  all  is  changed.  To  gratify 
the  caprice  of  a  few  men,  who  wished  to  enhance  their  acreage  of 
land,  a  ditch  was  dredged  through  the  gravel  ridge  and  the  marsh 
beyond,  and  ^^High  Lake''  was  converted  into  a  low  mud-hole.  The 
fish  and  bivalve  shells  are  dead  or  djring.  Rank  weeds  and  aquatic 
rushes  and  cat-tails  are  rising  over  the  marsh  and  sand  bars  which 
were  formerly  covered  with  clear,  pure  water.  Mud  and  ooze,  black, 
slimy,  disgusting  to  the  sense  of  sight  and  smell,  is  everywhere  about 
the  margins.  Like  hundreds  of  others  of  the  fairer  bodies  of  Lidi- 
ana's  inland  waters,  it  has  yielded  forever  its  natural  beauty  to  the 
devastating  hand  of  man.  • 

Li  1893,  Dr.  Dryer  wrote  of  High  Lake  as  follows:  ^Ht  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  its  basin  seems  to  belong  to  a  type  hitherto 
imdescribed  in  Indiana.  The  western  half  of  section  7,  Noble  Town- 
ship, is  occupied  by  a  series  of  sand  ridges,  perhaps  20  feet  high, 
extending  north  and  south.  At  the  north  end  of  High  Lake  they 
divide  into  two  branches  which  follow  the  east  and  west  shores  re- 
spectively. Thus  the  lake  basin  lies  between  the  arms  of  the  Y  in  a 
space  which  is  nearly  closed  up  by  a  cross  ridge  along  the  south  shore. 
These  ridges  are  generally  of  moderate  slope  and  from  20  to  40  feet 
above  the  lake,  composed  chiefly  of  sand;  but  at  the  point  on  the 
east  side,  where  the  outlet  leaves  the  lake,  the  ridge  is  not  more 
than  three  feet  high  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  small,  angular 
boulders.  At  this  point  it  was  first  observed  and  was  mistaken  for 
a  beach  ridge.    A  few  excavations  in  the  higher  part  of  the  ridge 
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show  yellow  sand  intermingled  with  angular  stones  from  the  size 
of  a  man's  fist  to  the  size  of  his  head.  We  evidently  have  here  a 
specimen  of  the  kames  or  eskers  which  are  so  numerous  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  great  morainic  helt  of  North  America."* 

In  its  original  condition  the  water  area  of  High  Lake  was  about 
one  mile  long  by  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  mile  wide  and  with  an 
area  of  250  or  more  acres.  The  maximum  depth  of  water  was  30 
feet.  The  bench  of  shallow  water  along  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
was  very  broad  and  near  the  bend  in  the  lake  extended  out  so  that 
it  was  possible  to  wade  fully  one-third  of  the  distance  across.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  High  and  Bear  Lakes  at  one  time  formed  one 
unbroken  sheet  of  water,  being  connected  around  the  south  end  of 
the  sand  ridge  at  (N). 

In  October,  1900,  no  water  above  22  feet  in  depth  was  found  in 
what  was  left  of  the  lake  and  three-fourths  of  the  remaining  water 
area  was  less  than  12  feet  deep,  while  it  was  everywhere  thickly 
turbid  with  the  sediment  of  decaying  algse  and  other  organic  matter. 
On  the  south  side  between  (P)  and  (0)  are  wooded  hills  rising  25 
to  40  feet  above  the  former  lake  level.  The  water  adjoining  these 
hills  has  been  reduced  to  a  narrow  morass,  20  rods  wide,  bordered  on 
the  north  by  the  former  bed  of  the  lake,  the  surface  of  which  is 
gravel  and  sand.  A  large  portion  of  the  former  water  area  opposite 
the  shore  between  (0)  and  (Q)  has  become  a  marsh  covered  with  cat- 
tails. On  the  west  shore  between  (R)  and  (S)  a  ridge  of  sand,  10  rods 
wide  and  thickly  covered  with  boulders,  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface.  Over  this  were  the  scattered  remains  of  many  fishes  and 
shells.  One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows  this  ridge  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  former  bottom  of  this  portion 
of  the  lake. 

Marl. — No  trace  of  marl  was  found  by  any  of  the  bores  put  down 
on  High  Lake.  Along  the  entire  eastern  shore  between  (K)  and  (N) 
the  bottom,  for  250  and  more  feet  out,  was  of  sand  before  the  lake 
was  lowered.  Much  of  this  former  sand  bottom  is  now  dry  land. 
The  southeastern  lobe  and  the  shallow  water  adjoining  the  entire 
southern  and  western  shores  is  underlain  with  muck  from  10  to  18+ 
feet  in  depth.  A  tamarack  swamp  occupies  much  of  the  former 
shore  between  (K)  and  the  section  comers.  But  little  tillable  land 
was  reclaimed  by  the  draining  of  High  Lake  and  it  would  be  far 
better  to  fill  up  the  ditch  and  allow  its  basin  to  refill  than  to  leave 
it  as  it  is  now,  a  pest-breeding  spot  of  muck  and  mud. 

*  Loc.  oit.,  p.  27. 
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Illubtbatikg  Results  op  Dbainino  op  High  Lake,  Noble  Ck)UNTY. 

(a)  Present  beach  on  west  side  of  lake*  formerly  covered  with  water ;  a  portion  of  the  kame 

or  esker  mentioned  in  text. 

(b)  Portion  of  esker  island,  and  stretch  of  mud  flat  beyond;  both  formerly>coverod  with  water. 
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TIPPECANOE  LAKE. 


Not  ▲  Workable  Deposit. 


This,  the  largest  lake  in  Noble  County,  lies  in  sections  28,  29,  32 
and  33  (33  north,  9  east),  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  county. 
It  has  a  length  of  nearly  one  and  one-half  miles  and  a  width  of  over 
one-half  a  mile.  As  a  rule  the  shores  seem  to  show  rather  broad 
areas  of  shallow  water,  the  width  from  shore  being,  however, 
rather  variable.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  low,  except  upon 
the  south,  where  a  wooded  bluff  rises  25  to  40  feet  above  the  water 
level.  This  and  adjoining  lakes  form  the  extreme  head-waters  of 
Tippecanoe  Eiver,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  streams  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Kirsch  reports*  the  following  fishes  as  having  been 
taken  in  the  lake: 

LepUosteus  08»eu8  (L.).     Common  Ghur-pike. 

Ameiurus  nebuUmu  (Le  S.).     Common  Bullhead. 

Pimephales  twtatus  (Raf.).     Blunt-nosed  Minnow. 

Coregonvs  artedi  tueo  (Jor.).     Cisco. 

Zygonedea  rwtahu  (Raf.).     Top  Minnow. 

Lucius  vermicvlatuB  (Le  S.).     Qrass  Pike. 

Chcmobryttus  guUmu  (Cuv.  and  Val.)-     War-mouth. 

Lepcmis  paUidus  (Mitch.).     Blue-gill. 

Micropierus  salmoides  (Lac^p^e).     Large-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

Perea  flavesoens  (Mitch.).     Ringed  Perch ;  Yellow  Perch. 


Fig.  33.    Map  of  Tippecanoe  Lake,  Noble  Coonty,  Ind. 


Makl. — The  marl  deposits  of  Tippecanoe  Lake  are  irregularly  dis- 
tributed.    Along  the  east  and  northeast  sides  the  shore  tends  to 


*  BnU.  U.  S.  Fish  CommiMion,  1894,  p.  40. 
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show  a  hard  sandy  bottom  of  some  width  with  marl  in  only  a  few 
places,  and  then  generally  in  water  eight  or  more  feet  deep.  Off 
from  (M)  the  marl  extended  below  16-foot  drill  in  nine  feet  of  water. 
Southeast  of  (L)  beneath  12  feet  of  water  only  muck  was  found, 
though  beneath  eight  feet  of  water  near  this  eight  feet  of  marl  oc- 
curs. OflE  from  (J)  and  (K)  only  muck  having  a  depth  of  13  feet  and 
over  occurs  in  shallow  water,  but  out  in  seven  to  nine  feet  of  water 
the  bottom  of  marl  could  not  be  reached.  Out  from  (H)  the  marl 
was  thin,  only  four  feet  being  found  in  seven  feet  of  water.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  lake  the  water  is  shallow  over  a  large  area,  run- 
ning from  three  to  10  feet  deep.  Most  of  the  drillings  in  this  part 
of  the  lake  found  marl  which  in  many  cases  extended  to  below  16 
feet,  but  more  often  was  less  than  eight  feet  thick.  Along  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  south  side  there  is  a  considerable  area  where  the 
water  is  less  than  10  feet  deep  and  where  all  borings  passed  through 
marl  to  below  16  feet.  Some  marl  was  found  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  lake,  but  most  of  the  drillings  along  the  eastern  end  of  the 
south  side  found  a  mud  bottom.  While  the  deeper  waters  of  the 
lake  are  doubtless  largely  underlain  with  marl,  the  amount  at  present 
available  in  shallow  water  is  too  small  to  justify  development. 


WHITLEY  COUNTY. 
References. — 

1859.— Richard  Oweji,  Geol.  Reconn.  of  Ind.,  p.  216. 

1891.— Dr.  C.  R.  Dryer,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dep.  Geol. 
and  Nat.  Resources,  p.  160. 

1899. — Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  21,  p.  47. 

1899.— E.  B.  Williamson,  Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  Sci.,  p.  151. 

Whitley  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Noble  County,  on  the 
east  by  Allen,  on  the  south  by  Huntington  and  Wabash  and  on  the 
west  by  Wabash  and  Kosciusko  counties.  It  contains  10  civil  town- 
ships, nine  of  which  correspond  to  the  congressional  townships  and 
contain  36  square  miles  each;  the  other,  Etna,  in  the  northwest 
comer,  having  but  12  square  miles — a  total  of  338  in  the  county. 
The  county  is  crossed  by  three  railways.  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  passes  from  northwest  to  southeast  through  the 
central  portion;  the  Eel  River  Division  of  the  Wabash,  from  north- 
east to  southwest  diagonally  across  the  county,  and  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate),  from  east  to  west  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  southern  tier  of  townships.    The  surface  of 
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the  county  lies  between  787  and  948  feet  above  tide,  the  lowest  point 
being  near  Collamer  and  the  highest  near  Larwill.  The  elevation  in 
feet  above  tide  of  the  more  important  railway  stations  in  the  county 
is  as  follows:  Churubusco,  887;  Coesse,  850;  Collamer,  787;  Collins, 
862;  Columbia  City,  838;  Dunfee,  858;  Larwill,  948;  Peabody,  836; 
Taylors,  856;  South  Whitley,  813. 

The  entire  area  of  the  county  is  overlain  with  drift,  the  thickness 
of  which  is  known  in  but  two  places,  viz.,  at  Columbia  City,  where 
it  is  224  feet,  and  at  Larwill,  seven  miles  west,  where  it  is  365 
feet  in  thickness.  That  portion  of  the  surface  lying  east  and  south 
of  Eel  River  is  flat  or  slightly  rolling,  being  a  part  of  the  great  level 
plain  of  east-central  Indiana,  though  occasional  knolls  and  ridges  of 
drift,  especially  in  Cleveland  Township,  give  it  some  diversity.  North 
and  west  of  Eel  River  the  surface  is  much  more  irregular  and  con- 
tains many  deep,  elongated  valleys,  with  sharp,  winding  ridges  inter- 
vening. The  region  drained  by  Blue  River,  comprising  the  north- 
eastern third  of  the  county,  is  less  broken,  but  is  still  typically 
morainic  in  character. 

The  lakes  of  Whitley  County  are  few  in  number  and  are  found 
wholly  in  the  northern  tier  of  townships.  Only  eight  have  an  area 
of  more  than  150  acres  each.  Of  these  seven  were  visited  and  are 
described  in  detail  on  the  pages  which  follow.  Five  of  the  seven  are 
largely  underlain  with  marl,  but  only  two  of  the  deposits  are  deemed 
to  be  workable  under  present  conditions.  These  two  are  distant 
from  transportation  facilities,  so  that  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  marl  will  be  utilized  for  cement  making. 


BLUB  RIVER  LAKE. 
Large  Deposit,  Mostly  Undrb  Deep  Wateb. 

This  lake  lies  two  miles  northwest  of  Churubusco,  in  sections  9, 
10,  15  and  16  (32  north,  10  east).  Smith  Township.  It  is  two  miles 
or  less  from  the  Eel  River  Division  of  the  Wabash  Railway. 

The  lake  is  oblong  in  shape,  narrower  at  the  eastern  end,  about 
one  and  one-quarter  miles  long  by  one-half  mile  in  average  width, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  420  acres.  It  has  a  very  uniform  depth  of 
40  to  55  feet.  The  area  of  shallow  water  is  of  medium  width,  rather 
broad  on  the  east,  south  and  west  sides,  and  narrower  on  the  north. 
The  shores  at  most  points  are  rather  abrupt,  the  surrounding  country 
being  of  a  rolling  type.  The  lake  receives  its  waters  from  Upper 
Blue  River,  a  small  stream  from  Noble  County,  and  from  springs 
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along  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  outlet,  Blue  River,  a 
tributary  of  Eel  River,  is  at  the  west  end,  and  only  a  few  rods  from 
the  entrance  of  the  inlet  above  mentioned. 

Blue  River  Lake  is  well  stocked  with  game  and  food  fishes,  the 
large-mouthed  black  bass,  blue-gill,  ringed  perch  and  calico  bass 
being  abundant.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fishes  taken  in  the 
lake  in  1892,  by  the  State  Fish  Commissioner,  Mr.  P.  H.  Kirsch: 

List  of  Fishes  Emowk  to  Occur  in  Bluk  Riveb  Lake. 

1.  Lepiiosteus  asseus  (L.).     Common  Oar-pike. 

2.  Amia  caha  L.     Dogfish. 

3  Ameiurus  nataUs  (Le  S.).     Yellow  Cat 

4.  Ameiurus  nebulosm  (Le  8.).     Common  Bullhead. 

5.  Minylrema  mdanop$  (Raf.).     Striped  Sucker. 

6.  Notropis  anogemu  Forbes.     Small-chinned  Minnow. 

7.  Notemigimius  chry9oleueus  (Mitch.).     Qolden  Shiner. 

8.  Coregcnvs  artedi  siico  (Jordan).     Cisco. 

9.  Zyg<mede8  notatui  (Raf.).     Top  Minnow. 

10.  Lucius  vermieulatus  (Le  S.).     Grass  Pike. 

11.  Pomoopu  0parouies  (Lac^pMe).     Calico  Bass. 

12.  Chcmobryttus  gvloms  (Cuy.  and  Yaleoc.^.     War-mouth. 

13.  Lepomis  cyaneUus  Raf.     Oreen  Sunfish. 

14.  Lepomia  paUidua  (Mitch.).     Blue-gill ;  Blue  Sanfish. 

15.  Lepomis  gibbosus  (L.).     Common  Sunfish. 

16.  Micropterus  sabnoides  (Lac^pMe).     Large-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

17.  Etheostoma  eos  (Jor.  and  Cope.).     Sunrise  Darter. 

18.  Etheostoma  mieroperca  Jor.  and  Qilb.     Least  Darter. 

19.  Perca  flavescens  (Mitch.).     Ringed  Perch ;  Yellow  Perch. 

In  his  report  on  Whitley  County,  Dr.  Dryer  speaks  of  the  mid- 
summer vegetation  about  the  shores  of  this  lake  as  follows: 
"Aquatic  vegetation  in  great  variety  and  profusion  furnishes  a 
botanist's  paradise.  The  shores  are  nearly  surrounded  by  a  broad 
belt  of  plants  arranged  in  distinct  zones,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water.  .On  approaching  the  shore  the  first  zone  appears  at  depths 
between  eight  and  six  feet,  and  consists  of  the  water-shield,  Brascnia 
purpurea  (Michx.);  pondweeds  or  Potomogeton,  species  with  filiform 
leaves  being  very  abundant;  several  kinds  of  bladderwort  or  Utri- 
cularia  and  water  millfoil,  Myriophyllum,  At  a  depth  of  four  feet 
the  yellow  pond  lily,  Nuphar  advena,  covers  the  water  with  its  leaves, 
the  spaces  between  being  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  Chara  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  duckweed  or  Lemna,  Here  navigation  becomes 
difficult.     At  a  depth  of  three  feet  the  pickerel-weed,  Pontederia 
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cordata  L.  appears  with  the  water  smartweed.  Polygonum  amphibium. 
At  two  feet  the  water  passes  gradually  into  a  jungle  of  swamp  loose- 
strife, Decodon  verticillatus  (L.);  cat-tail,  Typha  latifolia  L.;  water- 
pepper.  Polygonum  nodosum;  reed-grass,  Phragmites  communis  Trin., 
and  different  species  of  willow,  Salix,  passable  only  by  birds  and 
reptiles.  This  lake  is  the  only  locality  known  to  the  writer  in  north- 
eastern Indiana  where  the  splendid  American  lotus,  Nelumbo  lutea 
(Willd.)  occurs,  and  here  it  is  as  abundant  as  the  white  water  lily, 
Nymphcea  odorata  Dryand.  Its  flowers  are  difficult  to  procure  be- 
cause they  are  gathered  by  numerous  visitors  as  fast  as  they  open, 
but  the  leaves,  rolled  up  and  rocking  like  a  boat,  or  expanded  into 
an  orbicular  shield  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  flapping 
in  the  wind,  present  an  interesting  and  attractive  sight.  The  water 
of  Blue  River  Lake  in  midsummer  has  the  appearance  of  muddy 
coflfee,  and  through  the  whole  season  teems  with  plant  and  animal 
life.  Such  a  lake  as  this  would  repay  a  thorough  and  prolonged 
biological  examination,  and  would  furnish  the  naturalist  with  mate- 
rial enough  for  several  years'  study.'** 


Fit.  34.    Map  of  Blae  River  Lake,  Whitley  County,  Ind. 

Marl. — The  distribution  of  the  mart  in  Blue  Biver  Lake  is  very 
irregular.  In  places  it  extends  back  some  distance  from  shore,  while 
but  a  short  distance  away  it  is  not  found  until  deep  water  is  reached. 
At  (A)  the  bare  mart  extends  back  some  distance  from  shore,  16 
feet  and  more  deep.  Then  it  begins  to  be  covered  with  sand,  which 
increases  in  depth  toward  the  bluff,  the  last  drilling  showing  two 
feet  of  sand  underiain  by  mari  to  below  16  feet.  Out  in  the  lake 
from  shore,  several  tests  in  one  foot  or  a  little  over  of  water  showed 
over  15  feet  of  mari.     In  two  feet  of  water  the  mari  was  only  11 


*  Loc.  cit..  p.  166. 
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feet  deep  with  a  blue  mud  bottom.  Then  the  marl  increases  in 
depth  again^  but  at  the  same  time  becomes  mucky^  and  the  tests  in 
water  from  three  to  16  feet  deep  showed  only  muck.  How  far  the 
marl  runs  back  under  the  bank  can  only  be  conjectured.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  no  marl  was  found,  the  bottom 
being  sandy.  Several  attempts  to  find  marl  under  the  sand  failed. 
From  (D)  to  (E)  the  bottom  is  hard  sand  or  blue  mud  for  about  50 
feet  out  from  shore  or  in  from  five  to  eight  feet  of  water,  then  for 
25  feet,  or  in  water  from  five  to  15  feet  deep,  the  marl  is  over  16 

feet  thick  and  of  good  quality. 
For  a  short  distance,  at  (F),  25 
feet  from  shore,  the  marl  is  be- 
yond IG  feet  deep  in  three  feet 
of  water.  But  diagonally  out  from 
this  in  six  feet  of  water  only  blue 
mud  is  found.  At  (G)  this  mud 
bottom  extends  up  to  the  shore, 
while  at  (H)  the  top  of  the  mud 
*is  marly.  At  (I)  the  marl  is  one 
foot  deep  at  the  shore  and  the 
same  out  in  one  foot  or  a  little 
over  of  water.  In  three  feet  of 
water  and  from  there  out  the 
bottom  is  sandy.  At  (J)  tests  in 
water  from  two  to  five  feet  deep 
showed  marl  everjrwhere  to  be- 
low 16  feet.  Just  north  of  this 
only  muck  was  struck,  then  the 
marl  sets  in  again,  the  bottom 
not  being  reached  in  from  one 
foot  to  seven  feet  of  water.  In 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  lake 
only  muck  was  found.  Then  from  (0)  to  (P)  the  marl  occurs  again, 
running  from  one  foot  deep  in  six  inches  of  water  to  beyond  reach  of 
drill  at  the  six-foot  water-line.  East  of  this  it  is  shallow  again, 
only  one  foot  of  marl  being  found  in  four  feet  of  water.  From  (R) 
to  (V)  the  marl  is  variable,  often  being  absent  close  to  shore  and  in 
places  is  not  over  one  foot  thick  in  10  feet  of  water;  but  generally 
the  marl  is  of  good  depth  in  six  to  10  feet  of  water. 

The  tests  show  that  a  large  body  of  deep  water  marl  occurs  in 
the  lake  which  mav  some  day  become  available.  The  amount  be- 
neath shallow  water  is  entirely  too  small  to  be  of  use  at  the  present 
time. 


Fiir.  35.  CroM  sectiuns  showing  ch&racter 
of  deposits  at  various  poiDti  along  shore 
of  Blue  River  Lake.  Whitley  County, 
Ind. 
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ROUND.  CEDAR  AND  SHRINBR  LAKES. 
Not  ▲  Workable  Deposit. 

These  lakes  lie  close  together  in  sections  1,  2,  11  and  12  (32 
north,  9  east),  Thorn  Creek  Township.  They  are  connected  by 
natural  or  artificial  channels  and  hence  will  be  treated  under  one 
general  heading.  The  railway  nearest  them  is  the  Eel  Biver  Division 
of  the  Wabash,  distant  about  three  and  one-half  miles  to  the  south- 
east. 

ROUND  LAKE. 

This  lake,  which  receives  its  waters  from  the  other  two  and  from 
the  drainage  of  the  neighboring  woods  and  fields,  has  a  length  of 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  and  a  maximum  width  of  one-half  a  mile. 
Its  shores  on  the  north  and  east  are  rather  thickly  wooded  and  rise 
20  to  30  feet  above  the  water.  The  south  shore  is  lower  and  bordered 
with  cultivated  fields.  A  long  bay  filled  with  aquatic  vegetation  ex- 
tends out  to  the  northwest.  From  it  an  artificial  channel  connects 
Bound  Lake  with  Shriner  Lake.  The  inlet  from  Cedar  Lake  is 
through  a  marsh  grown  up  with  cat-tail  flag,  Typha  latifoUa  L., 
button-bush,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis  L.,  swamp  loosestrife,  Decodon 
verticillatus  (L.),  and  a  variety  of  other  aquatic  plants,  with  occasional 
stretches  of  open  water.  It  enters  the  north  side  of  Bound  Lake, 
while  the  outlet.  Thorn  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Blue  Biver,  leaves  the 
south  side.  Thorn  Creek  has  been  dredged  for  some  distance,  thus 
materially  lowering  the  water  area  of  the  lake.  As  a  result,  a  number 
of  long  points  project  out  under  the  water  and  there  is  a  large  area 
of  shallow  water  in  the  western  third  of  its  basin.  ^^Lowering  the 
lake  five  feet  more  will  fill  it  with  sand  bars  or  even  reduce  it  to  a 
number  of  ponds.  An  extensive  tract  near  the  head  of  Thorn  Creek, 
which  five  years  ago  was  a  swamp,  is  now  under  cultivation.  Among 
the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  the  practice  is  common  of  planting 
artichoke  among  the  spattcrdock  where  the  lowering  of  the  lake  has 
exposed  the  land.  In  the  fall  this  is  turned  over  to  hogs  and  their 
persistent  rooting  in  the  soft  earth  pulverizes  and  dries  the  soil  most 
effectually."* 

In  October,  1900,  a  series  of  soundings,  about  10  rods  apart,  be- 
ginning at  the  eastern  edge  of  shallow  water  on  the  west  side  and 
running  east,  a  little  south  of  the  middle  of  the  lake,  showed  the 
d^pth  of  the  water  to  be  respectively:  18,  12,  28,  25,  26,  32  and  17 


*  Williamion,  loc.  cit.,  p.  153. 
10-GeoI. 
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feet.  Another  line  running  across  from  (M)  to  (C)  gave  17,  23,  38, 
48,  51,  54,  57  and  32  feet. 

The  vegetation  about  Round  Lake  is  very  rank.  The  spatterdock, 
Nuphar  advena  B.  Bv.,  is  very  common,  filling  most  of  the  bays  and 
bordering  the  shores  in  many  places.  In  the  region  of  the  second 
sounding,  in  the  first  series  given  above,  a  species  of  pondweed*  was 
abundant,  its  fruiting  head  above  the  surface,  its  roots  in  the  marl 
1 2  feet  below.  Other  species  of  pondweed  are  very  common.  Mr.  C. 
C.  Deam,  of  Bluffton,  has  found  the  reversed  bladderwort,  Utricularia 
resupinaia  Greene,  growing  along  the  western  shore.  The  greater 
bladderwort,  U,  vulgaris  L.,  is  abundant,  and  eel  grass,  Vallisneria 
spiralis  L.,  hornwort,  Ceratophyllum  demersum  L.,  several  species 
of  water-millfoil,  Myriophyllum,  and  the  stiff  white  water  crowfoot, 
Batrachium  tricophyllum  (Chaix.),  cover  the  bottom  of  the  more 
shallow  portions  of  the  lake. 

The  number  of  fishes  in  Round  Lake  is  greater  than  in  either  of  its 
neighbors,  as  is  evinced  by  the  following  list  of  those  taken  in  the 
three  lakes  in  1892  by  Mr.  Kirsch: 

List  of  Fishes  Knowh  to  Occub  in  Bound,  Cedar  and  Soriner  Lakes.! 

1.  Lepisosteus  ossetis  (L.).     Common  Oar-pike. 

2.  Ameiurvs  natalis  (Le  8.).     Yellow  Cat. 

3.  Ameiurus  n^mlosus  (Le  S.).     Common  Bullhead. 

4.  Catostomus  teres  (i/Liich.).     Small-scaled  Sucker ;  Black  Sucker. 

Bound  Lake  only. 

5.  Erimyzon  suceUa  (Lac^pMe).     Chub  Sucker;   Sweet  Sucker. 

Round  Lake  only. 

6.  Mifiytrema  mdarwps  (Raf.).     Striped  Sucker.     Bound  Lake  only. 

7.  Pimephales  notatus  (Baf.).     Blunt-nosed  Minnow. 

8.  Notropis  cayuga  Meek.     Meek's  Minnow. 

9.  Notropis  heterodon  (Cope).     Variable-toothed  Minnow. 

10.  Notropis  megtdops  (Baf.).     Common  Shiner.     Cedar  and  Bound 

lakes. 

11.  Hybopsis  anMops  (Baf.).     Silver  Chub. 

12.  Coregonus  artedi  sisco  (Jot.).     Cisco.     Shriner  and  Cedar  lakes. 

13.  Zygonedes  notatus  (Baf.).     Top  Minnow.     Shriner  and  Cedar  lakes. 

*Tbit  is  the  white-ttemmed  pondwe«d,  Potamogeton  prttlongu$  Wnlf.  Another  species 
rery  common  in  shallow  water,  where  it  formed  thick  beds  on  the  bottom,  was  P.  robbintii 
Oakes.  It  grows  but  a  foot  or  two  high,  and  when  the  water  is  agitated  the  leares  spread 
oat  so  that  the  whole  plant  resembles  a  fern.  Both  stem  and  leares  then  ware  gently  to 
and  fro  in  graceful  motion. 

t  Where  the  species  ocears  in  all  three  of  the  lakes  no  locality  is  giyen.  Where  in  but 
one  or  two  of  them,  they  are  mentioned  specifically. 
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14.  Lucius  vermicuUduB  (Le  B.).     Grass  Pike ;  Little  Pickerel. 

15.  LabidestheB  sicculus  Cope.     Brook  Silverside ;  Smelt. 

16.  Pomaxis  sparaides  (Lac^pMe).     Calico  Bass. 

17.  ChoBnobryttu^  gvlosus  (Cuv.  and  Valenc).     Warmouth. 

18.  Lepomia  cyanettm  Raf.     Qreen  Sunfish.     Round  Lake  omly. 

19.  i>epomt8 po^idtiA  (Mitch.).     Blue-gill;  Blue  Sunfish. 

20.  Lepomia  euryorus  McKay.     Broad-eared  Sunfish.     Cedar  and 

Shriner  lakes. 

21.  Lepomis  heros  (Baird  and  Girard).     Chain-sided  Sunfish.     Bound 

Lake  only. 

22.  LepomU  gibboms  (L  ).     Common  Sunfish. 

23.  Mieropterus  scdmoides  (Lac^pdde).     Large-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

24.  Etheodoma  nigrum  (Raf.).    Johnny  Darter. 

25.  Etheostoma  eos  (Jor.  and  Cope.).     Sunrise  Darter. 

26.  EtJieostoma  mieroperea  Jor.  and  Gilb.     Least  Darter.     Round  Lake 

only. 

27.  Perea  flavescena  (Mitch.)     Ringed  Perch ;  Yellow  Perch. 

Mabl. — On  the  two  bars  indicated  at  (G)  and  (I)  the  water  is  shal- 
low, a  foot  or  less  deep,  and  the  marl  from  one  to  four  feet  in  depth, 
while  in  two-and-a-half-foot  water  it  thickens  to  seven  feet.  At  the 
edge  of  deep  water  opposite  (I)  the  marl  had  decreased  to  six  feet  and 
was  underlain  with  a  stiff,  blue  mud.  In  12  feet  of  water  it  was  six 
feet  thick  and  underlain  with  gravel.  Along  the  south  shore  between 
(J)  and  (K)  the  shallow  water  area,  for  the  most  part,  overlies  a  good 
quality  of  marl  12+  feet  in  thickness.  Near  (M)  in  three  feet  of  water 
it  was  16+  feet  thick  but  dark  in  color.  At  (A),  across  the  lak^  the 
same  conditions  exist,  and  at  (B)  there  is  too  much  muck  to  render 
the  deposit  of  value.  Good  marl  sets  in  again  to  the  westward,  and 
is  everywhere  15+  feet  thick  in  three  feet  of  water.  The  shallow 
water  area  west  of  (C)  widens  greal;ly  and  is  in  most  places,  except 
within  five  rods  of  shore,  underlain  with  marl  below  reach  of  18-foot 
drill,  though  the  water  was  seldom  over  18  inches  in  depth.  Close 
to  shore  the  thickness  of  the  marl  is  variable,  running  from  three  to 
11  feet.  The  tests  show  that  probably  one-half  of  the  area  of  the 
lake  is  underlain  with  marl.  It  is,  however,  variable  in  quality,  much 
of  that  along  the  east  end  merging  gradually  into  muck. 

CE9AR  LA  KB. 

This  lake  lies  just  northwest  of  Round  liake  and  empties  into  the 
latter  through  a  broad,  weedy  channel.  Cedar  Lake  is  nearly  divided 
into  two  unequal  lobes,  at  the  crossing  of  the  north-south  section 
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line.  The  upper  and  larger  lobe  is  about  one  mile  long  by  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  its  main  axis  lying  northwest  and  south- 
east. From  its  western  side  a  short  arm,  now  choked  with  vegetation, 
protrudes.  The  center  of  its  basin  shows  a  depth  of  water  ranging 
from  45  to  79  feet.  The  lower  lobe  is  but  about  one-third  the  size  of 
the  upper  and  is  quite  shallow.  The  shores  of  the  entire  lake  are . 
covered  with  underbrush,  due  to  the  fact  that  its  level  was  raised  by 
a  dam  at  the  same  time  that  that  of  Shriner  Lake  was  lowered.  The 
shallow  water  area  thus  gained  in  the  lower  lobe  is  in  part  filled  with 
muck  and  bears  much  aquatic  vegetation,  the  spatterdock  or  yellow 
water  lily  being  especially  abundant.  There  are  also  many  tree 
trunks  and  fallen  limbs  near  the  shore,  which  detract  much  from  the 
original  natural  beauty  of  the  lake. 

Marl. — At  most  points  around  the  lake  the  marl  is  shallow  within 
the  six-foot  water  line.  Tl^us  at  (A)  no  marl  is  found  in  one  or  two 
feet  of  water,  but  in  three  feet  or  more  of  water  the  marl  extends 
to  below  16  feet.  From  (B)  to  (C)  the  m^rl  is  only  six  feet  deep  in 
seven  feet  of  water,  four  feet  in  four  feet  of  water,  etc.,  the  shallow 
water  area  being  very  narrow.  From  (D)  to  (E)  the  marl  is  deeper, 
being  over  12  feet  deep  in  four  feet  of  water,  and  to  below  reach  of 
drill  at  all  depths  beyond.  From  (E)  to  (Q)  some  of  the  depths  of 
marl  found  were  as  follows: 

Water  4  feet— marl  8  inches  to  3  feet 
Water  6  feet— marl  3  feet 
Water  7  feet— marl  7  feet 
Water  8  feet— marl  7  feet 

From  (H)  to  (K)  the  marl  is  somewhat  deeper,  just  about  reach- 
ing 10  feet  on  the  six-foot  water  line  and  extending  below  pole  in  all 
deeper  water.  At  (L)  only  muck  was  found.  Oflf  the  point  at  (M) 
the  marl  is  over  15  feet  deep  in  one  foot  of  water  at  75  feet*  from 
shore.  From  (N)  to  (P)  in  four  and  five  feet  of  water,  it  runs  from 
four  to  10  feet  in  depth.  Around  most  of  the  lake  the  area  of 
shallow  water  is  very  narrow. 

8HR1NER  LAKE. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  bodies  of  water  in  Indiana.  Long  and 
narrow,  it  lies  like  a  priceless  emerald  of  palest  green,  hidden  and 
guarded  by  the  surrounding  hills.  Its  basin  is  in  shape  a  deep  trough 
or  V,  somewhat  curved,  one  and  one-quarter  miles  long  by  less  than 
one-quarter  mile  wide  in  average  width.  In  most  places  the  water 
is  shallow  for  only  a  few  yards,  or  even  feet  from  the  shore  line, 
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when  the  bottom  suddenly  descends  at  a  sharp  angle  to  a  depths  in 
some  places^  of  65  or  more  feet,  A  small  stream,  dry  most  of  the 
year,  enters  the  lake  at  its  southwestern  comer;  but  springs  are 
almost  the  entire  source  of  water  supply,  hence  the  clearness  and 
purity  of  its  depths.  Back  from  the  water  line  the  shores  rise  in 
low  bluffs,  which  are  covered  with  oak,  maple  and  beech  timber.  A 
few  sycamores  and  cotton-woods  grow  near  the  water's  edge.  Around 
the  northern  lobe  of  the  lake  the  shores  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
cleared,  and  are  cultivated  in  places,  within  75  feet  of  the  water's 
edge. 
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Fit.  86.   Map  of  0«dftr,  Ronnd  and  Shrin«r  Lakes,  Whitley  Coanty,  Ind. 

A  number  of  soundings  were  t^ken  in  Shriner  Lake  on  October 
3d,  1900.  In  the  southeast  comer,  at  the  boat  landing,  the  water 
was  six  feet  deep  20  feet  from  shore;  30  feet  out  it  was  18  feet,  and 
100  feet  out,  42  feet  in  depth.  Forty  rods  west,  on  the  south  shore 
at  (A),  the  shallow  water  area  is  less  than  20  feet  wide,  then  dips 
down  at  an  angle  greater  than  that  of  a  steep  house  roof.  The 
bottom,  where  it  could  be  reached,  was  of  a  very  tenacious  blue  mud, 
from  which  the  auger,  when  sunk  with  difficulty  about  a  foot, 
could  hardly  be  removed.  Ten  feet  from  shore  the  water  was  eight 
feet  deep.  Three  oar-strokes  out  it  was  21  feet  and  70  feet  out  was  32 
feet.  A  line  of  soundings  50  feet  apart  from  here  across  to  (B) 
found  the  following  depths:  45,  63,  65,  40,  27  and  8  feet,  the  last  a 
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boat's  length  from  the  north  shore.  Here  the  bottom  was  of  marl 
six  feet  thick,  with  gravel  beneath.  At  the  bend,  where  the  basin 
of  the  lake  turns  northward,  a  row  of  soundings  from  (C)  to  (D),  76 
feet  apart,  resulted  as  follows:  48,  52,  50,  66,  60  and  34  feet.  At 
this  point  the  west  shore  is  of  gravel  or  sand,  with  but  little  vegeta- 
tion. Sixty  feet  back  from  the  water  the  wooded  gravel  hills  rise 
25  feet  or  more.  Rowing  40  rods  north  along  the  gravelly  west 
shore,  another  line,  10  oar-strokes  apart,  from  east  to  west,  showed 
28,  51,  66,  62  and  26  feet.  The  shore  on  the  east  is  here  bordered  by 
a  marshy  area,  three  to  six  rods  wide,  in  which  rushes,  spatterdock 
and  the  green  arrow-arum,  Peltandra  virginica  (L.),  flourish  in  pro- 
fusion. The  muck  is  here  12  feet  deep  in  three-foot  water,  but  at 
the  water's  edge  the  bottom  is  of  a  stiff  blue  mud.  Just  above  this 
the  lake  narrows,  somewhat  and  then  expands  into  a  wider  basin 
which  comprises  about  one-quarter  its  area.  Soundings  near  the 
center  of  this  lobe  showed  the  depth  to  range  from  32  to  46  feet. 
Along  the  west  shore  of  this  basin  the  three-foot  water  line  is  under- 
lain with  12  feet  or  more  of  muck,  with  gravel  beneath. 

In  Shriner  Lake  and  its  neighbors,  Round  and  Cedar  lakes,  are 
found  growing  in  profusion  many  species  of  water-loving  plants. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Deam,  of  Bluflfton,  has  taken  there  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  following  species,  all  of  which  are  aquatic,  i.  e.,  grow 
partly  or  wholly  in  the  water: 

List  of  Plants  Qrowimo  ik  Round,  Cepab  and  Shriner  Lakss. 

Tifpha  lat^olia  L.     Broad-leaved  Cat-tail. 
PotomogeUm,  four  speciM.     Pondweeds. 
Sagittaria  rigidi  Pursh.     Stiff  Arrow-head. 
Zimnia  aquatica  L.     Wild  Rice. 
Somalocenehrus  oryzoidea  (L.).     Rice  Cut-grass. 
Oyperm  engdmanni  Steud.     Engelmann's  Sedge. 
Cyperus  rivtdaris  Kunth.     River  Sedge. 
Ihdi4A,ium  arundinaceum  (L.). 
Eleockaru  interstinda  (Vahl.).     Knotted  Spike-rush. 
Eleocharis  mutaia  (L.).     Quadrangular  Spike-rush. 
8cirpu8  amerieanuB  Pers.     Chairraaker's  Rush. 
8cirpu8  atrovirem  Muhl.     Dark-green  Bulrush. 
Sdrpus  lacustris  L.     Great  Bulrush ;  Mat  Rush. 
Scirpus  lineatus  Michx.     Reddish  Bulrush. 
RhyruJwspara  glomerata  (L.). 
Ciadium  mariscoides  (Muhl.).     Twig-ruih. 
Carex  hypidifrrmU  Sartwell. 
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Carex  comosa  Boott.     Bristl  j  Sedge. 

Enocavlon  septangidare  With.     Seven-angled  Pipewort. 

Pontederia  cordata  L.     PickereF-weed. 

Juneus  canadenm  Qaj.     Canada  Rash. 

Rumex  vertieUlatus  L.     Swamp  Dock. 

Polygonum  ineamatum  Ell.     Slender  Pink  Smartweed. 

Polygonum  pundatum  Ell.     Water  Smartweed. 

Polyg(mum  sagittatum  L.     Arrow-leaved  Tear-thumb. 

Brcaenia  purpurea  (Michx.).     Water-shield. 

NymphcM  advma  Soland.     Large  Yellow  Pond  Lily. 

Gattalia  odorata  (Dryand).     White  Water  Lily. 

Batrachium  trichopkyllum  (Chaix.).     Stiflf  White  Water  Crowfoot. 

Decodon  verticiUatus  (L.).     Swamp  Loosestrife. 

Myriophyllum,  one  species.     Water  Millfoil. 

Oieuta  hvUtifera  L.     Bulb-bearing  Water-hemlock. 

Cwkda  maeidata  L.     Water-hemlock. 

Lycopus  rvbellus  Moench.     Water  Hoarhound. 

Mentha  piperita  L.     Peppermint. 

Oerardia  paupercxda  (Gray).     Small-flowered  Oerardia. 

Utricularia  rempinaia  Qreene.     Reversed  Bladderwort. 

Utricfularia  wlgaria  L.     Oreater  Bladderwort. 

Cephalanthus  ocddentaliB  L.     Button-bush;  Qlobe-flower. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  L.     Cardinal  Flower. 

Bidens  heekii  Torry.     Water  Marigold. 

Bidem  trichosperma  (Michx.).     Tall  Tickseed  Sunflower. 

Mabl. — On  account  of  its  deep  shelving  basin  but  little  marl  oc- 
curs around  the  margin  of  Shriner  Lake.  In  the  southeastern  end 
near  the  boat  landing  there  is  a  deposit  six  feet  thick  in  two  feet  of 
water,  and  12+  feet  thick  in  six  feet  of  water,  but  it  is  dark  in  color. 
Between  (B)  and  (0)  a  better  quality  is  found  which  is  six  feet 
thick  in  eight  feet  of  water,  but  the  bottom  dips  so  rapidly  that  but 
little  of  it  is  available.  Opposite  (E),  about  half  way  the  length  of 
the  east  shore,  there  is  an  acre  or  two  of  shallow  water,  in  which  the 
marl  is  15  feet  thick  in  two-foot  water  and  eight  feet  thick  in  one- 
foot  water,  with  blue  mud  beneath.  In  the  northwestern  corner, 
at  (F),  there  is  a  small  area  with  marl  bottom  nine  to  12  feet  in  thick- 
ness, in  two  to  five  feet  of  water.  At  all  other  points  examined  the 
bottom  was  of  gravel,  sand  or  muck. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  quite  an  extensive  deposit  of  marl  beneath 
the  deep  water  areas  of  Cedar  and  Round  lakes,  but  that  in  Shriner 
Lake  is  evidently  limited  in  extent.  The  deposit  beneath  the  three 
lakes,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  not  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  attract  capital  for  cement  making. 
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GROOKBD  LAKB. 

WoBKABLE  Deposit,  Pabtly  -Uhdbb  Deep  Water. 

The  east  end  of  Crooked  Lake  is  only  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  west  ends  of  Cedar  and  Shriner  lakes^  but  is  separated 
from  them  by  the  water-shed  or  divide  between  the  basins  of  Eel 
and  Tippecanoe  rivers.  This  divide  is  a  ridge  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  wide  and  25  or  30  feet  high.  The  lake  lies  in  section  33  (33 
north,  9  east).  Noble  Township,  Nobler  County,  and  sections  3  and  4 
(32  north,  9  east).  Thorn  Creek  Township,  Whitley  County.    It  is 
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Fig.  87.   Map  of  Crooked  Lake,  Whitley  Coaniy,  Ind. 


very  irregular  in  shape,  as  it  grows  very  narrow  at  each  end,  while 
a  prominent  point  from  the  southwest  partly  divides  the  main  body 
into  two  irregular  lobes.  In  size  it  is  about  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
long  with  a  width  varying  from  a  few  rods  to  over  half  a  mile,  its 
main  axis  lying  southeast  and  northwest. 

The  basin  of  Crooked  Lake  is  very  deep,  a  sounding  of  107  feet 
having  been  taken  near  its  center.  Two  submerged  bars  and  a  low 
island  indicate  a  considerable  area  of  fairly  shallow  water.  The 
shallow  water  along  the  shore  is  generally  narrow  on  the  east  side  and 
around  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  main  body  of  the  lake. 
Along  the  western  shore  of  the  northwestern  basin  the  shallow  water 
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bench  is  very  irregular  but  with  a  good  average  breadth  over  the 
most  of  which  the  water  is  only  a  foot  or  less  deep.  The  banks 
around  the  lake  rise  rather  abruptly  20  to  30  feet,  with  rolling 
ground  back  from  their  crest. 

The  lake  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  among  the  larger  of  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  long-nosed  gar-pike,  cisco  or  lake  herring,  grass- 
pike,  calico  bass,  blue-gill,  large-mouthed  black  bass  and  ringed 
perch.  The  lake  forms  the  headwaters  of  the  Tippecanoe  Biver 
which,  by  a  very  circuitous  course,  finds  its  way  into  the  Wabash 
near  Lafayette. 

Marl. — Tests  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  at  (A)  showed  three 
feet  of  marl  in  one  foot  of  water,  over  14  feet  in  two  feet  of  water, 
and  bottom  not  reached  at  greater  depths.  Toward  (B)  the  marl  in 
two  feet  of  water  ranged  from  eight  to  over  14  feet.  The  small  shoal 
at  the  entrance  to  the  western  tongue  has  only  about  one  foot  of 
water  over  it  and  more  than  15  feet  of  marl  beneath.  Prom  (C)  to 
(D)  the  marl  is  irregular,  the  three-foot  water  line  varying  from  20 
to  100  feet  from  shore,  and  the  marl  from  four  feet  to  13+  feet,  the 
best  being  near  the  bend  in  shore,  about  half  way  between  the  two 
points.  From  (D)  to  (E)  the  shallow  water  is  very  narrow,  in  places 
the  six-foot  water  line  coming  within  20  feet  of  shore.  The  marl 
runs  from  fair  to  good  in  thickness.  At  (F)  the  marl  is  four  feet 
thick  in  four  feet  of  water  and  five  feet  in  eight  feet  of  water,  100 
feet  from  shore.  Towards  (6)  the  marl  gets  thicker,  until  10  feet 
deep  in  two  feet  of  water.  On  the  shoal  between  (Q)  and  (H)  it 
extends  to  below  16  feet.  At  (H)  the  marl  is  mucky.  From  (H)  to 
(M)  the  marl  extends  to  below  16  feet  at  every  point  tested,  including 
the  island.  Much  of  the  shallow  water  area  is  broad  and  has  only  a 
foot  or  less  of  water  over  it,  so  that  a  large  area  of  available  marl  is 
present  along  this  shore.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  cteep  water  of  this  lake  is  underlain  with  a  thick 
marl  deposit.  By  lowering  the  water  five  to  eight  feet,  a  sufficient 
supply  could  be  added  to  that  already  available  to  last  a  large  cement 
factory  for  many  years.  We  would  not  advise  such  a  course,  however, 
as  under  its  present  conditions,  the  lake  is  far  more  valuable  to 
mankind  at  large  than  it  would  be  were  much  of  its  present  water 
area  turned  into  mud  flats.  Then  only  a  few  manufacturers  would 
derive  a  benefit  from  its  marshy  shores.  Now  the  angler  and  the 
sportsman  from  far  and  wide  can  seek  health  and  pleasure  o'er  its 
watery  expanse. 
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LOON  LAKE. 
Workable  Deposit,  Partly  Under  Deep  Water. 

Two  years  ago  this  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water 
in  northern  Indiana.  To-day  it  is  a  mud  hole — a  pond  surrounded 
by  wide  margins  of  ill-smelling  muck  and  marl.  Then  its  clear 
waters  rippled  against  the  shelving  banks  almost  at  the  very 
thresholds  of  the  many  summer  cottages  in  the  beautiful  wooded 
grove  on  the  south  and  east  shores.    Now  a  barren  waste  of  gravelly 

or  marly  beach,  85  paces  wide  and 
in  part  overgrown  with  noisome 
weeds,  intervenes  between  the  cot- 
tages and  the  edge  of  the  water, 
while  the  latter  is  not  over  two 
feet  deep  for  10  rods  or  more  far- 
ther out.  There  are  weeds  enough 
on  earth  and  places  sufficient  for 
their  growth  without  changing  a 
clear  watery  expense,  like  that 
formerly  existing  here,  into  a  bar- 
ren, weed  producing  waste.  Yet 
the  average  human,  who  sees  no 
beauty  in  such  spots  as  was  Loon 
Lake — who  is  possessed  only  of 
the  desire  to  conquer  and  hold  in 
thralldom  more  of  the  acres  of 
our  mother  earth,  goes  on  with  his 
dredging  and  his  ditching,  and  will 
80  continue  until  all  of  nature's 
beauty  spots  are  gone,  and  only  dreary  weed  patches  and  cultivated 
fields  remain. 

The  basin  of  Loon  Lake  lies  nine  miles  northwest  of  Columbia 
City,  and  is  partly  in  Noble  and  partly  in  Whitley  County.  That 
portion  in  Noble  County  lies  in  section  31  (33  north,  9  east).  Noble 
Township.  That  part  in  Whitley  County  lies  in  section  36  (33  north, 
8  east),  Etna  Township;  section  1  (32  north,  8  east),  Troy  Township, 
and  section  6  (32  north,  9  east),  Thorn  Creek  Township.  It  is 
roughly  bottle-shaped  with  a  short  neck  to  the  north  and  has  a  length 
northwest  and  southeast  of  one  and  one-eighth  miles  and  a  width  of 
one-half  mile.  Before  draining  the  water  was  very  clear,  so  that 
objects  at  the  bottom  of  30-foot  water  could  be  plainly  seen.  The 
maximum  depth  was  102  feet,  just  northwest  of  a  small  but  pretty 
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island  near  the  southern  shore.  Between  this  island  and  the  shore 
to  the  south  the  deeper  water  ranged  from  35  to  40  feet,  while  the 
main  hody  of  water  north  of  the  island  had  an  average  depth  of  70 
feet.  The  lake  was  fed  by  the  overflow  of  Old  and  New  lakes,  each 
with  an  area  of  about  60  acres,  and  lying  respectively  one-half  mile 
to  the  west  and  southwest.  Numerous  springs  also  welled  up  from 
its  bottom,  their  waters  adding  to  the  clearness  of  its  contents.  Its 
outlet  joined  with  those  of  Tippecanoe  and  Crooked  lakes  to  form  a 
tributary  of  the  Tippecanoe  River.  Since  draining,  in  the  spring  of 
1900,  the  depth  of  water  in  Loon  Lake  has  decreased  12  feet,  leaving 
a  wide  margin  of  the  basin  bare,  and  greatly  increasing  the  shallow 
water  area. 

The  lake  is  well  stocked  with  food  and  game  fishes,  the  following 
16  species  having  been  taken  in  one-half  day  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Kirsch 
during  his  investigations  in  1892: 

List  of  Fishes  Known  to  Oooub  in  Loon  Lake. 

1.  Lepiaogteua  osseus  (L.).     Common  Gkir-pike. 

2.  AmeiuruB  nebulotus  (he  8.).     Common  Bullhead. 

3.  Pimephales  notattu  (Raf.).     Bluut-nosed  Minnow. 

4.  Notropis  cayuga  Meek.     Meek's  Minnow. 

5.  Notropis  helerodon  Cope.     Variable-toothed  Minnow. 

6.  Zygoneetes  nolatui  (Raf.).     Top  Minnow. 

7.  Lucius  vermiculatus  (Le  8.).     Grass  Pike. 

8.  Labidesthes  siocvlus  Cope.     Brook  Silverside. 

9.  Chomobryftus  guLosus  (Cuv.  and  Valenc).     War-mouth. 

10.  Lepomis  paUidus  (Mitch.).     Blue-gill;  Blue  8unfi8h. 

11.  Lepomis  megalotus  (Raf.).     Long-eared  8unfi8h. 

12.  Lepomis  gibbosus  (L.).     Common  8uDfi8h. 

13.  Mlcropterus  salmoides  (Lac^pMe).     Large-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

14.  Eiheostoma  caprodes  (Raf.).     Log  Perch;  Hogfish. 

15.  Perca  flavescens  (Mitch.).     Ringed  Perch ;  Yellow  Perch. 

Mabl. — The  investigation  of  the  marl  resources  of  Loon  Lake 
was  made  before  the  draining  took  place  and  the  conditions  then 
found  are  now  greatly  modified.  From  (A)  to  (D)  the  conditions  are 
much  the  same;  the  marl,  which  is  thin  or  wanting  close  to  shore, 
rapidly  increasing  in  depth  until  in  four  or  five  feet  of  water  it 
extends  to  below  16  feet  from  the  surface.  The  line  of  six-foot  water 
runs  from  75  feet  to  100  feet  from  shore.  Toward  (E)  the  shallow 
water  area  gets  broader,  and  tests  near  shore  show  sand  over  the 
jnarj.    Thus  at  30  feet  from  shore  in  two  feet  of  water  there  is  found 
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one  foot  of  sand  and  seven  feet  of  marl.  In  three  feet  of  water  the 
marl  is  over  13  feet  thick.  Going  toward  (F)  the  marl  is  not  so  deep, 
drillings  in  three  feet  of  water  showing  from  three  to  12  feet  of  marl, 
while  one  drilling  in  four  feet  of  water  showed  only  10  feet.  In 
deeper  water  the  marl  is  heyond  end  of  drill.  The  lake  bottom 
around  the  island  appears  to  be  all  gravel  and  a  gravel  bar  covered 
with  small  boulders  extends  some  distance  west  of  the  island.  Along 
the  west  shore  much  the  same  conditions  as  on  the  east  shore  pre- 
vail, until  toward  the  north  end,  where  a  sand  and  mud  shoal  occurs. 
A  stop  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  made  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  lake  in  October,  1900,  while  enroute  to  a  station  on  the  B.  & 
0.  Eailway.  There  was  no  time  for  tests  with  auger.  Along  this 
shore  the  marl  sets  in  and  forms  the  surface  of  the  drained  area  120 
feet  out  from  the  former  margin.  Over  a  wide  area  along  the  east 
shore  it  also  forms  the  surface.  The  120  or  more  acres  in  Old  and 
New  lakes,  one-half  mile  distant,  are  reported  to  be  wholly  under- 
lain with  a  good  quality  of  marl.  There  is  sufficient  in  the  three 
lakes,  or  for  that  matter  in  Loon  Lake  alone,  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  capital  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  quality  of  the  Loon  Lake  marl,  based  upon  chemical  analysis, 
is  fair  only.  In  appearance  it  is  white  enough,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  samples  carefully  taken  from  below  the  surface  with 
a  spade  will  show  better,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  mixing 
other  substances  with  it  when  brought  up  from  beneath  water  by 
the  auger.  An  analysis  of  an  average  of  a  number  of  samples  so  ob- 
tained resulted  as  follows: 

Anaxysis  of  Makl  From  Loon  Lake. 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo,) 82.07 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo.) 2.63 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 22 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0.) 42 

Alumina  (A1,0.) 41 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 6.95 

Organic  matter .' 6.71 

Total €8.41 
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PLATE  10. 


(a)  Long  arm  of  Crooked  Lake,  Steaben  County,  nearly  choked  with  aqaatic  vegetation.    (See 

page  84.) 

(b)  Showing  dense  character  of  regetation  growing  on  drained  marib  north  of  Weft  Cedar 

Lake,  Whitley  County.   Tamarack  gfore  in  the  background. 
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GBDAR  LAKE. 
Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

This  lake  lies  in  sections  10  and  11  (32  north,  8  east),  Troy 
Township,  about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Columbia  City  and  three 
miles  southwest  of  Loon  Lake.  It  occupies  a  valley  25  to  40  feet 
lower  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  original  water  area  of 
about  150  acres  has  been  lowered  10  feet  by  a  ditch  and  water  now 
covers  only  about  110  acres.  For  this  reason  the  shallow  water  area 
around  the  margin  is  very  narrow,  and  there  are  wide  beaches  of 
sand  and  muck  which  were  formerly  covered  with  water.  The  main 
body  of  the  lake,  comprising  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  southern 
area,  is  quadrangular  in  shape  with  narrow  bays  extending  out  some 
distance  from  the  southeast  and  southwest  corners.  From  the  north- 
east comer  of  this  main  body  the  north  shore  runs  25  rods  west, 
then  turns  north  to  form  the  narrow  northern  lobe  of  the  lake 
which  has  its  longer  axis  lying  northwest  and  southeast. 

On  the  south  half  of  the  east  shore  the  gravelly  beach  rises  gently 
into  a  level  meadow  about  25  rods  wide,  which  intervenes  between  the 
lake  and  a  wooded  ridge.  The  shore  is  bordered  with  the  rushes 
Scirpus  americanus  Pers.  and  S.  lacustris  L.,  but  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  shelves  oflF  rapidly,  14  feet  of  water  being  found  50  feet  from 
the  margin.  The  noriihem  half  of  the  east  shore  is  low  and  mucky, 
many  soft  maple  trees  {Acer  saccharinum  L.)  fringing  the  woods 
which  lie  beyond.  The  nori;h  and  nori:hwest  shores  are  bordered  by 
an  extensive  morass,  over  which  the  elbow  brush  or  button  bush, 
Cephalanthus  occidentalis  L.,  the  winter  berry.  Ilex  verticillata  (L.), 
the  swamp  loosestrife,  Decodon  verticillatus  (L.),  and  several  species 
of  dwarf  willows  and  other  mud-loving  shrubs,  grow  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  one  can  scarcely  force  his  way  among  them.  Beyond 
these  shrubs  is  a  large  tamarack  swamp.  The  margin  of  this  pori:ion 
of  the  lake  is  widely  bordered  with  cat- tails  and  spatterdock,  and  the 
water  evidently  fof  meriy  covered  a  large  area  to  the  nori;hwest.  The 
west  and  south  shores  are,  for  the  most  part,  low,  with  mucky  mar- 
gins. Only  at  one  place,  on  the  south  side  of  a  point  of  land  which 
extends  out  from  the  north  half  of  the  west  shore  does  a  gravelly 
margin  occur.  Here  numerous  boulders  cover  the  surface  for  some 
distance  back  from  the  water^s  edge. 

The  water  of  Cedar  Lake  is  turbid  and  contains  enormous  quan- 
tities of  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  organisms.  At  places,  es- 
pecially over  most  of  the  northern  lobe,  the  wake  of  the  moving  boat 
was  bordered  by  a  plainly  visible  line  of  green  slime  composed  of 
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unicelliilar  plants.  A  row  of  soundings  about  10  rods  apart,  taken 
from  east  to  west  and  15  rods  south  of  the  north  shore  of  the  main 
body,  showed  the  following  depths:  12,  15,  24,  26  and  32  feet.  Over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  north  lobe  the  depth  ranges  from  12  to 
18  feet.  A  line  of  soundings  from  north  to  south,  25  oar-strokes 
apart,  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  western  third  of  the  main 
body  of  water  found  the  depths  to  be  respectively  25,  38,  44,  20, 
24,  18  and  40  feet.  Another  line  from  west  to  east,  along  the 
northern  margin  of  the  southern  third  of  the  same  body  gave  40,  71, 
81,  72  and  28  feet.  Two  soundings  near  the  center  gave  83  and  87 
feet,  the  latter  being  the  maximum  depth  found. 

Besides  the  plants  above  mentioned  the  eel  grass,  Vallisneria 
spiralis  L.,  the  white  water  lily,  Castalia  odorata  (Dryand),  the  three- 
squared  rush,  Scirpus  americanus  Pers.,  and  the  green  arrow-arum, 
Peltandra  virginica  (L.),  occur  in  the  narrow  shallow  water  area, 
around  the  main  body  of  the  lake,  while  the  duckweeds,  Spirodela 
polyrhiza  (L.)  and  Lemna  minor  L.,  and  the  ditch-moss,  Philotria 
canadensis  (Michx.),  flourish  in  profusion  in  the  more  shallow  north- 
em  lobe.  Muskrat  houses  were  plentiful  and  their  principal  winter 
food — the  fresh-water  bivalves — were  abundant  in  individuals  but 
not  in  species,  only  Anodonta  grandis  Say,  Unio  luteolus  Lamarck  and 
U.  svbrostratus  Say  being  found.  Where  the  rats  feed  upon  the  thin 
shelled  Anodontas  one  valve  is  always  broken,  but  the  valves  of  the 
thicker  shelled  Unios  are  left  intact.  How  the  animal  opens  them 
thus  is,  as  yet,  an  unsolved  problem. 

The  outlet  of  Cedar  Lake  leaves  the  southwest  comer,  and  flows 
westward,  uniting  with  that  from  Robinson  Lake  on  the  west  line 
of  the  county,  then  northward  into  Ridinger  Lake,  Kosciusko  County, 
and  finally  forms  a  tributary  of  the  Tippecanoe  River. 

Makl. — But  little  marl  was  found  in  Cedar  Lake.  It  is  fed  mainly 
by  small  streams  which  enter  from  the  north,  and  by  the  drainage  of 
the  surrounding  fields,  hence  the  conditions  for  marl  deposition  are 
poor.  Near  the  southeast  corner  a  shallow  water*  area  15  rods  wide 
borders  the  south  shore.  Beneath  this^  in  two  to  five  feet  of  water, 
six  feet  of  a  fairly  good  quality  of  marl  occurs  beneath  three  feet  of 
a  mixture  of  muck  and  marl.  The  narrow  shallow  water  area  around 
the  remainder  of  the  lake  was  everywhere  underlain  with  muck 
12+  to  18+  feet  in  thickness  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water, 
except  at  two  points  on  the  north  half  of  the  east  shore  where  a  poor 
quality  of  marl,  12  feet  thick,  occurs  in  four-foot  water  75  feet  from 
shore.  The  marl  is  here  underlain  with  a  stiff  blue  mud,  which  could 
not  be  penetrated  with  the  auger. 
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ELKHABT  COUNTY. 
Beferemces. — 

1859. — Eichard  Owen,  Qeol.  Reconn.  of  Ind.,  p.  198. 
1873.— G.  M.  Levette,  Fifth  Ann.  Eep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ind.,  p.  451. 
1899. — Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  No. 
21,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  23. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  on 
the  east  by  Lagrange  and  Noble  counties,  on  the  south  by  Kosciusko, 
and  on  the  west  by  Marshall  and  St.  Joseph.  It  is  quadrilateral  in 
outline  and  contains  an  area  of  465  square  miles. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  railways.  Three  divisions  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  traverse  its  bounds,  while  the 
Michigan  Division  of  the  "Big  Four"  and  the  Chicago  Division  of 
the  Wabash  pass  entirely  through  it,  the  former  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  the  latter  east  and  west  along  the  north  border  of  the 
southern  tier  of  townships.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  also  cuts  across 
the  southeastern  corner. 

The  St.  Joseph  Eiver  enters  the  county  from  Michigan,  about  six 
miles  west  of  the  northeast  comer  and  flows  in  a  southwest  course 
into  St.  Joseph  County.  At  Elkhart  it  receives  its  principal  tribu- 
tary, the  Elkhart  Biver,  which  drains  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
county.  Both  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Elkhart  are  dammed  in  numer- 
ous places,  and  furnish  cheap  and  excellent  water  power  for  many 
extensive  factories,  especially  at  Goshen  and  Elkhart. 

In  common  with  all  the  counties  in  which  the  lakes  occur,  the 
surface  of  Elkhart  is  wholly  covered  with  drift,  the  thickness  of 
which  is  known  at  three  points,  viz.,  Elkhart,  Goshen  and  New  Paris, 
where  it  is  respectively  122,  162  and  90  feet.  The  surface  of  this 
drift  is  more  level  than  in  the  counties  to  the  east  and  south,  an  area 
of  about  200  square  miles  in  the  northwestern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  county  being  composed  of  extensive  gravel  plains.  The 
uplands  consist  of  till  plains,  with  an  area  of  125  square  miles,  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  county,  and  of  morainic  belts,  more  broken, 
in  the  southern  and  western  portions.  The  elevation  in  feet  above 
tide  of  some  of  the  more  important  railway  stations  in  the  county 
is  as  follows:  Bristol,  783;  Dunlaps,  747;  Elkhart,  725  to  755; 
Goshen,  796;  Millersburg,  885;  New  Paris,  813;  Vistula,  808.  The 
gravel  plains  in  general  are  below  the  800-foot  level.  The  uplands 
are  mainly  between  800  and  900  feet  above  tide,  though  several  of 
the  higher  points  rise  above  900  feet. 
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The  lakes  of  Elkhart  County  are  few  in  number  and  small  in  size, 
and  are,  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  confined  to  the  civil  town- 
ships of  Osolo  and  Washington,  adjacent  to  the  Michigan  line. 

SIMONTON,  MUD  AND  COOLBY  LAKES. 

Workable  Deposit. 

The  former  beds  of  these  lakes  occupy  parts  of  sections  13,  14,  15, 
16  and  17  (38  north,  5  east),  Osolo  Township.  They  lie  in  an  east 
and  west  line  with  their  northern  borders  within  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  Michigan  boundary.  Simonton  Lake  is 
the  only  one  of  these  which  at  present  contains  a  large  water  area, 
the  other  two  having  been  drained.  On  account  of  their  proximity, 
the  three  are  treated  under  one  heading. 

SIMONTON  LAKE. 

This  lake  lies  about  three  miles  north  of  Elkhart  and  not  far 
from  the  Michigan  line.    Its  longer  axis  is  east  and  west  and  it  has 


Fig.  39.    Map  of  Simonton  Lake,  Elkhart  Ooanty,  Ind. 

a  length  of  one  and  one-half  miles  and  width  of  over  one-half  mile. 
A  large  tongue  of  land  from  the  south,  jutting  out  a  little  east  of 
the  center,  divides  the  lake  into  two  unequal  parts.  When  visited 
in  the  fall  of  1899,  the  eastern  or  smaller  of  these  was  nearly  dry, 
being  in  the  condition  of  a  marsh  with  open  water  channels  too 
shallow  for  a  boat.  This  part  is  sometimes  known  as  ^Tlittle  Simon- 
ton.^'    The  main  body  of  the  lake  has  shores  with  a  fairly  rapid  de- 
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pcent.  Some  shallow  water  (four  to  five  feet)  exists  just  east  of  the 
center  of  the  main  part  of  the  lake,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  area 
runs  from  six  to  15  feet  in  depth.  The  outlet  flows  southward  into 
the  St.  Joseph  River. 

Mabl. — Marl  is  found  all  around  this  lake  except  from  the  north  * 
end  of  the  dividing  tongue  of  land  to  the  boathouse  on  the  southwest 
comer.  As  a  rule  the  marl  runs  out  a  short  distance  from  the  shore 
but  quickly  attains  a  good  thickness,  which  is  maintained  out  to  deep 
water.  Little  Simonton  Lake  was  in  the  main  inaccessible;  tests 
made  in  it  as  far  as  it  could  be  entered  from  the  west  showed  16  feet 
of  marl.  In  quality  the  marl  appeared  unusually  white  and  good, 
and  as  tested  by  the  drill  it  seemed  much  more  firm  than  the  average 
deposit. 

MUD  LAKE. 

Before  draining,  the  water  area  of  this  lake  was  about  a  mile  long 
by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  lake  is  now  a  vast  marsh,  the 
water  area  having  been  reduced  to  about  15  acres  which  is  a  mud 
hole,  the  water  averaging  about  three  feet  in  depth.  In  general  the 
surface  is  muck,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  four  feet. 
Peat  was  found  in  but  two  places,  between  the  muck  and  marl. 
Marsh  grasses  of  various  kinds  formed  the  prevailing  vegetation. 
Around  the  border  of  the  remaining  water  were  many  cat-tails  and 
rushes.  The  remains  of  many  large  bivalve  shells,  mainly  Anodonta 
grandis  Say,  were  scattered  about  the  surface.  The  shells  of  one  or 
two  species  of  Planorbis  were  also  very  abundant. 

The  outlet  of  Mud  I^ake  formerly  fiowed  south  and  united  with 
that  of  Heaton  Lake,  which  lies  about  one  mile  to  the  southeast,  to 
form  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Joseph  River. 

COOLEY  LAKE. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  former  area  of  this  lake  is  now  a  quag- 
mire over  which  no  man  can  pass  in-  the  summer  season,  for  he  can 
not  push  a  boat  through  the  cat-tails,  spatterdock  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  and  if  he  attempted  to  wade  he  would  sink  in  many 
places  up  to  his  arm  pits,  if  not  deeper.  Its  western  end  is  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  former  bed  of  Mud  Lake,  and  its 
south  side  one-half  mile  north  of  Heaton  Lake,  into  which  its  out- 
let formerly  flowed.  Between  Mud  and  Cooley  lakes  there  is  a  ridge 
of  higher  ground,  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
tamarack,  swamp  huckleberry,  button  bush  and  other  marsh-loving 
trees  and  shrubs. 

ll-0«Ol.  /^  T 
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Marl  Beneath  Mud  and  Cooley  Lakes. — The  Goshen  Portland 
Cement  Co.  has  purchased  most  of  the  former  area  of  Mud  and 
Cooley  lakes,  and  had  an  accurate  survey  made,  and  many  test  bores 
put  down  to  show  the  thickness  and  distribution  of  the  underiying 
marl.  These  tests  were  made  20  rods  apart  by  digging  a  square  hole 
through  the  muck  to  the  surface  of  the  marl  and  then  taking  the 
depth  of  the  latter.  The  accompanying  map  shows  in  detail  the 
results  of  these  tests. 

In  July,  1900,  Mr.  Blatchley  spent  two  days  on  the  property  and 
verified  most  of  the  tests  made  by  the  representative  of  the  company. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Josiah  Replogle  72  bores  were  put  down, 
mostly  at  intervals  of  20  rods  and  near  or  in  the  holes  made  by  the 
company.  Of  these  46  were  on  the  former  bed  of  Mud  Lake  and  26 
around  the  margins  of  Cooley  Lake.  Of  those  on  Mud  Lake  14 
showed  a  thickness  of  marl  above  15  feet;  10  showed  a  thickness 
ranging  from  seven  to  15  feet;  16  found  marl  between  one  and  seven 
feet,  while  six  found  only  muck. 

Of  the  26  bores  around  Cooley  Lake,  14  found  mari  over  16  feet 
thick;  in  six  the  mari  ranged  from  five  to  15  feet,  while  in  four  it  ran 
from  one  to  five  feet.  But  two  bores  showed  no  mari.  Over  a  large 
pori;ion  of  the  norihem  half  of  Cooley  Lake,  the  muck  is  too  thick 
to  justify  the  working  of  the  underiying  mari,  if  any.be  present. 

All  of  the  marl  beneath  Mud  Lake  is  overiain  by  muck,  the  average 
thickness  of  which  is  about  two  feet,  none  of  the  bores  showing  over 
three  feet.  In  Cooley  Lake  the  average  thickness  of  the  muck  over 
the  mari  is  one  and  one-half  feet.  Wherever  the  muck  ran  over 
four  feet,  no  mari  was  found  beneath. 

The  mari  in  Mud  Lake  is  whitish  or  light  yellow  in  color,  while 
that  beneath  Cooley  Lake  is  bluish-gray  when  first  uncovered. 
This  diflFerence  in  color  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  dryer  and 
more  compact  form  of  that  beneath  Mud  Lake. 

According  to  the  careful  estimate  of  the  Osbom  Engineering  Co., 
who  made  the  survey  and  tests  for  the  present  owners,  there  is  55,- 
116,400  cubic  feet  of  the  yellow  marl  beneath  the  former  bed  of 
Mud  Lake;  16,380,500  cubic  feet  of  grayish  marl  in  the  marshy  in- 
terv^al  between  Mud  and  Cooley  lakes,  and  67,238,500  cubic  feet  of 
'^lue  marl''  beneath  Cooley  Lake.  This  shows  a  total  of  5,150,000 
cubic  yards.  As  each  cubic  yard  will  furnish  carbonate  of  lime  suffi- 
cient for  two  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  there  is  marl  enough  on 
the  property  owned  by  the  Goshen  company  to  supply  a  cement  fac- 
tor}' having  an  output  of  1,000  barrels  per  day  for  30  years  or  a  500- 
barrel-a-day  factory  for  60  years.    This  estimate  does  not  take  into 
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consideration  the  marl  underlying  Simonton  Lake^  which  can  be 
made  easily  available  by  tramway  from  the  site  on  which  the  company 
proposes  to  erect  its  factory. 

An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  the  light  yellow  marl  from 
Mud  T^ke,  made  by  the  Osbom  Engineering  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  0., 
and  submitted  to  the  Goshen  Portland  Cement  Co.,  showed  its  com- 
position to  be  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo,) 82.89 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo,) 2.04 

Ferric  oxide  (FCaO.)  and  alumina  (Al,Oi) 64 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 7.94 

Organic  matter  3.67 

Total 97.18 

An  analysis  of  the  blue  marl  beneath  Cooley  Lake  made  by  the 
same  parties  resulted  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo,) 88.21 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo.) 4.78 

Ferric  oxide  (FCaO,)  and  alumina  (A1,0.) 88 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 1.42 

Organic  matter 2.58 

Total  97.87 

These  analyses  show  a  good  quality  of  marl  for  cement  making 
purposes.  The  yellow-white  marl  is  lower  in  magnesium  carbonate, 
and  is  probably  better  adapted  for  cement  than  the  other. 

HBATON  LAKE. 

Not  a  Workable  DEPoerr. 

This  lake  occupies  parts  of  sections  23  and  24  (38  north,  5  east), 
Osolo  Township.  It  lies  one-half  mile  southeast  of  the  old  bed  of 
Cooley  Ijake  and  formerly  received  the  overflow  from  that  body  of 
water.  Ileaton  Lake  was  ditched  about  1885  and  its  level  lowered 
about  five  feet.  Its  outlet,  in  part  artificial,  empties  into  the  St. 
Joseph  River.  The  extreme  length  of  its  water  area  is  now  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  its  greatest  width  80  rods.  The  shallow 
water  along  the  shores  is  narrow,  except  on  the  west  and  northwest, 
where  great  masses  of  Chara  nearly  reach  the  surface  and  make  the 
past^age  of  a  row  boat  very  diflScult.  The  maximum  depth  is  41  feet, 
though  the  greater  portion  is  between  15  and  25  feet.  The  shores 
are  everywhere  low  and  in  most  places  marshy  for  five  rods  back, 
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when  they  rise  gently;  on  the  north  and  east  into  wooded  slopes,  on 
the  south  into  cultivated  fields  or  meadows.  A  vast  marsh  of  cat- 
tails borders  the  west  shore  and  continues  along  the  outlet  for  some 
distance. 

Among  the  fishermen  of  Elkhart,  Heaton  Lake  is  noted  for  its 
bass,  which  reach  a  weight  of  eight  pounds;  its  pickerel,  which  are 
often  caught  up  to  15  pounds,  and  its  buffalo  or  red  horse  of  equal 
or  greater  weight. 


Fiff.  4l.    Map  of  Heaton  Lake,  Elkhart  County,  Ind. 

Mabl. — But  little  marl  occurs  beneath  the  shallow  water  of  the 
lake.  The  bottom  of  the  entire  eastern  third  is  of  muck  beyond  the 
reach  of  18-foot  auger  in  one  to  seven  feet  of  water.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  north  shore  beneath  five  to  seven-foot  water  the  marl 
is  three  to  six  feet  thick.  On  the  west  shore,  beneath  the  Chara 
above  mentioned,  the  marl  is  but  two  feet  in  thickness  with  sand 
beneath.  Along  the  western  half  of  the  south  shore,  the  bottom  is 
of  gravel  in  most  places,  though  two  bores  showed  seven  feet  of  a 
dark  colored  marl.  It  is  probable  that  the  deeper  water  is  in  part 
underlain  with  a  thicker  marl  deposit,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  at- 
tract capital  for  its  development. 


INDIANA  AND  LONG  LAKES  DEPOSIT. 

WOKKABIiE. 

This  deposit  occupies  a  semicircular  chain  of  small  lakes  l3ring 
mainly  in  Michigan,  but  with  their  south  ends  extending  into  In- 
diana.   Those  portions  of  the  deposit  in  Indiana  are  on  the^rth     j 
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edge  of  Elkhart  County,  a  little  west  of  north  of  Bristol.  Only  the 
parts  in  Indiana,  or  just  over  the  line  in  Michigan  were  visited.  This 
includes  the  deposit  in  Indiana  Lake  and  in  the  flat  stretch  south  of 
Long  Lake.  Baldwin,  Coverdon  and  Long  Lakes  in  Michigan  were 
not  examined. 

INDIANA  LAKX. 

Indiana  Lake  lies  in  sections  8  and  9  (38  north,  6  east).  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  100  acres.  Except  over  a  small  area  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake,  marl  covers  the  bottom  wherever  tested.  Along  the  west 
side  the  belt  of  shallow  water  is  very  narrow  and  everywhere  showed 
marl  to  below  reach  of  the  drill.  There  is  more  shallow  water  at 
the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  a  long  tongue  of  similar  water  juts 
out  from  the  east  shore  near  the  north  end,  where  the  marl  is  deep 
except  close  to  the  shore.  In  the  northeast  comer  there  are  a  few 
inches  of  sand  over  the  marl  which  here  runs  from  three  feet  deep 
on  up. 


Fig.  42.    Indiana  Lake  and  Marl  Depoiit  South  of  Long  Lake. 

A  half  mile  east  of  Indiana  Lake  is  a  flat  valley  extending  south 
from  Long  Lake.  At  the  south  end  of  this  valley  the  marl  is  shallow, 
being  but  one  or  two  feet  deep.  Toward  the  little  basin  known  as 
Mud  Lake  it  thickens  up  to  over  24  feet,  and  apparently  this  or  a 
greater  depth  is  maintained  northward  to  Long  Lake.  Over  most  of 
this  area,  the  marl  is  overlain  by  muck,  running  from  0  to  four  feet 
in  thickness.  As  a  rule  the  muck  is  thin  or  wanting  near  the  center 
of  the  valley  and  increases  in  thickness  toward  the  edges.  Its  aver- 
age thickness  is  not  far  from  two  and  a  half  feet.  There  is  about 
130  acres  of  marl  land  in  this  valley  south  of  Long  Lake.  The  marl 
in  this  deposit  appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  that  in  Indiana 
Lake,  especially,  being  very  white.    It  was  formerly  burned  for  lime. 

Including  the  deposits  in  and  around  Long,  Baldwin  and  Coverdon 
lakes,  there  are  reported  to  be  400  or  more  acres  of  marl  land  which 
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will  nln  over  15  feet  in  average  thickness.  The  deposit  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  largest  treated  in  this  report,  and  on  account  of  a  large 
portion  of  it  lying  above  or  in  shallow  water,  it  can  be  readily  and 
cheaply  worked.  The  Monolith  Portland  Cement  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Bristol,  has  already  secured  a  major  portion  of  this 
deposit  and  will  soon  erect  near  Bristol  a  large  cement  plant.  A  dam 
is  being  constructed  across  the  St.  Joseph  River,  which  will  utilize 
the  14-foot  head  of  water  and  so  obtain  very  cheap  power,  while  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  passing  through  Bristol, 
will  furnish  an  excellent  outlet  for  the  manufactured  product. 


KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 
References.  — 

1869.    Richard  Owen,  GeoL  Reconn.  of  Ind.,  p.  208. 

1876.  G.  M.  Levette,  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ind., 
p.  483. 

1899.  Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  No.  21,  p.  36. 

Kosciusko,  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  Indiana,  lies  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  second  tier  of  counties  south  of  the  Michigan  line.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Elkhart,  on  the  east  by  Noble  and  Whitley, 
on  the  south  by  Wabash  and  Fulton,  and  on  the  west  by  Marshall  and 
Fulton  counties.    Its  total  area  is  621  square  miles. 

Three  railways  run  entirely  across  the  county,  the  Michigan  Di- 
vision of  the  Big  Four  north  and  south  through  its  center;  the  Ktts- 
burgh,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  east  and  west,  the  former  through  the 
center,  the  latter  across  the  middle  of  the  south  half.  In  addition 
to  these  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  cuts  across  the  northeastern  comer, 
while  the  Eel  River  Division  of  the  Wabash  just  touches  the  south- 
eastern comer. 

The  continental  divide,  separating  the  Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes 
drainage  systems,  passes  through  the  northern  third  of  the  county 
in  a  northeast-southwest  direction.  The  streams  and  lakes  in  the 
northern  tier  of  townships  are,  therefore,  drained  through  tributaries 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River  into  Lake  Michigan,  while  those  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county  are  tributary  to  the  Tippecanoe  River,  one  of 
the  main  branches  of  the  Wabash.  The  Tippecanoe  enters  the 
county  from  the  east,  a  little  north  of  the  center  and  flows  across 
in  a  westerly-southwesterly  course.  The  streams  of  the  extreme 
southern  part  drain  into  Eel  River,  also  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash. 
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The  entire  surface  of  the  county  is  covered  with  a  heavy  mantle 
of  drift  which  is  largely  sand  and  gravel.  The  thickness  of  this  is 
known  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  the  county  seat,  where  two 
bores  for  gas  wells  showed  it  to  be  respectively  247  and  255  feet, 
while  in  a  third,  three  miles  west  of  Warsaw,  it  was  243  feet.  The 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  county  are  situated  on  the 
interlobate  moraine  of  the  Saginaw  and  Erie  lobe,  except  the  extreme 
southeastern  portion,  which  is  occupied  by  a  moraine  of  the  Erie 
lobe.  The  northwestern  portion  of  the  county,  comprising  about 
one-fourth  its  area,  is  occupied  largely  by  gravel  plains  and  by 
marshes.  The  general  elevation  of  these  plains  is  about  800  feet 
above  tide.  The  moraine  stands  920  feet  or  more  in  its  higher 
portions. 

The  elevations  in  feet  above  tide  of  the  principal  railway  stations 
in  the  county  are  as  follows:  Atwood,  821;  Claypool,  887;  Etna 
Green,  810;  Leesburg,  865;  Mentone,  838;  Milford  Junction,  843; 
Pierceton,  923;  Sidney,  914;  Silver  Lake,  910;  Syracuse,  862;  Warsaw, 
817  to  826. 

The  lakes  of  Kosciusko  County  are  more  than  40  in  number.  Of 
these  more  than  20  are  too  small  to  be  given  a  name  on  the  county 
map;  while  two,  Turkey  or  Wawasee,  and  Tippecanoe,  rank  re- 
spectively first  and  fifth  in  size  among  those  of  the  State.  Fourteen 
of  the  larger  ones  were  visited  during  our  investigations,  and  in 
and  about  these,  eight  workable  deposits  of  marl  were  found.  These 
are  fully  described  on  the  pages  which  follow. 

TURKEY  OR  WAWASBB  LAKE. 
Laboe  Workable  Deposit. 

This  is  the  largest  lake  in  Indiana,  its  water  area,  including  that 
vt  Syracuse  Lake,  being  5.66  square  miles.*  That  portion  south  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  lies  in  sections  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15, 
16,  17,  22,  23  and-  24  (34  north,  7  east),  Turkey  Creek  Township. 
Its  northwest  end  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Syracuse. 
The  B.  &  0.  Railway  crosses  the  lake  where  it  connects  with  Syra- 
cuse Lake  and  is  but  a  short  distance  north  of  its  shores  at  Pickwick 
Park,  Oakland  and  Johnson^s  Bay, 

"Turkey  Lake  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  connected  by  a  channel. 
The  channel  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  and  from  100  feet 

*This  data,  at  well  as  most  of  that  which  follows  regarding  the  topovraphy  and  physical 
features  of  Turkey  Lake,  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Ridgley.  pablished  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science  for  1896.  The  data  relative  to  the  marl  deposit 
was  secared  by  Dr.  Ashley  in  the  fall  of  1899. 
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channel  flows  across  the  mouth  of  Johnson's  Bay,  meeting  a  short 
arm  deeper  than  30  feet  from  that  bay,  and  comes  within  600  feet  of 
the  southeast  extremity  of  Ogden  Point.  This  channel  continues  less 
than  400  feet  wide  to  a  point  two-thirds  of  a  mile  west  of  Ogden 
Point,  where  it  joins  the  channel  deeper  than  30  feet  from  Jarretfs 
Bay.  The  deepest  water  in  Jarrett's  Bay  is  68  feet  seven  inches, 
and  the  area  deeper  than  30  feet  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  extend- 
ing north  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  to  within  700  feet  of  its 
southern  shore.  This  30-foot  depth  joins  the  main  body  of  the  lake 
a  half  mile  north  of  Clark's  Point,  where  the  channel,  30  feet  deep,  is 
only  100  feet  wide.  Turning  to  the  west,  1,000  feet  northeast  of 
the  Vawter  Park  Hotel,  this  channel  deepens  to  66  feet  five  inches, 
and  widens  to  half  a  mile  directly  north  of  the  hotel.  Here  it  meets 
the  narrow  channel  30  feet  deep  from  Crow's  Bay.  The  two  channels 
merge  into  one  and  form  an  area  of  water  from  30  to  66  feet  in 
depth,  one  mile  in  length  and  with  a  maximum  width  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  This  area  of  deep-water  lies  nearer  the  south 
shore,  its  center  being  one-third  the  distance  from  the  south  shore 
to  the  north  shore.  Near  Black  Stump  Point  the  deep  water  narrows 
abruptly  from  the  north,  and  500  feet  out  from  Black  Stump  Point 
its  width  is  but  200  feet.  West  of  Black  Stump  Point  the  deep  water 
widens  abruptly  to  the  north  to  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
deepens  to  63  feet  three  inches.  West  of  this  the  area  of  deep  water 
narrows  again  and  the  water  having  a  depth  of  30  feet  ends  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  entrance  to  the  channel  between 
the  main  lake  and  Syracuse  Lake. 

'between  the  deep  channels  from  Crow's  Bay  and  Jarrett's  Bay 
the  area  having  a  depth  less  than  30  feet  is  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
long,  1,300  feet  wide,  and  contains  an  area  one  mile  long  and  500 
feet  wide  over  which  the  water  is  less  than  10  feet  deep. 

^T[f  the  level  of  the  lake  were  lowered  30  feet  there  would  remain 

four  bodies  of  water  connected  by  channels  from  100  to  200  feet  wide 

.  and  less  than  10  feet  deep.    These  four  bodies  of  water  would  be: 

(1)  A  small  area  in  Crow's  Bay  with  a  maximum  depth  of  19  feet; 

(2)  about  one-half  of  Jarretf  s  Bay  with  a  maximum  depth  of  38 
feet;  (3)  the  main  body  of  the  lake,  its  width  decreased  almost  one- 
half  and  its  maximum  depth  being  36  feet;  (4)  a  small  area  north- 
west of  Black  Stump  Point  with  a  maximum  depth  of  33  feet. 
Lower  the  level  of  the  lake  10  feet  more,  that  is,  40  feet  below  its 
present  level,  and  these  four  bodies  of  water  would  remain  as  sep- 
arate lakes,  the  connecting  channels  now  being  dry. 
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"Great  changes  in  the  shore  line  will  take  place  if  the  level  of 
the  lake  be  lowered  to  a  much  less  extent.  By  observing  the  map 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake  to  the  amount 
of  10  feet  would  move  the  shore  line  to  the  first  contour  line.  This 
would  leave  one-half  the  bottom  of  Johnson's  Bay  dry  land;  it  would 
move  the  shore  line  along  CroVs  and  Jarrett's  Bays  from  400  to  1,000 
feet  into  the  lake.  Clark's  Point  would  extend  2,000  feet  further 
north,  and  the  distance  between  Clark's  Point  and  Ogden  Point  would 
be  reduced  from  4,000  feet  to  1,800  feet.  The  south  shore  line 
from  Clark's  to  Conkling  Bay  would  be  moved  northward  distances 
varying  from  250  feet  at  Iron  Spring  Point  to  1,000  feet  along  the 
shore  west  of  Black  Stump  Point.  The  north  shore  line  from  Ogden 
Point  to  the  channel  would  be  moved  southward  from  900  feet  to 
2,000  feet,  and  at  one  place — ^between  Jones'  Landing  and  Black 
Stump  Point — 4,000  feet,  reducing  the  width  of  the  lake  at  this 
place  from  one  mile  to  500  feet.  The  channel  between  the  main 
lake  and  Syracuse  Lake  would  be  drained,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Syracuse  Lake  would  become  dry  land.  Judging  from  the  contour 
of  the  land  the  level  of  the  lake  has  probably  never  been  more  than 
five  feet  below  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  areas  below  which  there  is  a  certain  depth  of  water  have  been 
estimated  as  follows: 

Depth  of  WqUt,  Arto,  in  Square  MiUs. 

1-10  feet 8.27777 

10-20  feet 59027 

20-30  feet 62600 

30-40  feet 45838 

40-^60  feet 39583 

50-60  feet 22918 

00-70  feet .0694 

Total  6.64576 

"ToPOQBAPHY  OF  THE  Shore. — ^The  shore  of  20  miles  is  about 
equally  divided  between  dry  shores  and  marshy  shores.  The  dry 
shores  are  composed  of  sand  and  gravel.  Some  are  less  than  five 
feet  high,  but  more  often  they  are  abrupt  bluffs  from  10  to  30  feet 
high,  or  hills  which  ascend  rapidly  to  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  shore 
south  of  Turkey  Creek,  the  outlet,  is  marshy,  and  these  marshes 
extend  along  both  sides  of  the  channel  between  Syracuse  Lake  and 
the  main  lake.  Pickwick  Park  is  located  on  a  gravelly  shore  less 
than  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Between  Pickwick  Park 
and  Epperf  s  is  the  Gordoniere  Marsh  extending  northwest  to  the 
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channel.  The  shore  between  Eppert's  and  Jones'  is  mainly  marsh. 
From  Jones'  one-quarter  of  a  mile  east  the  shore  is  a  bluff  from 
10  feet  to  15  feet  high.  From  this  point  almost  to  Wawasee  the 
land  near  the  shore  is  at  present  a  dry  marsh.  The  bluff  at  Wawasee 
is  15  feet  high  and  extends  along  the  shore  1,700  feet.  This  bluff 
extends  back  from  shore  500  feet,  where  it  joins  the  marsh  which 
stretches  along  the  shore  to  Ogden  Island,  and  also  to  the  east 
of  Johnson's  Bay.  On  the  east  side  of  Johnson's  Bay  are  two  bluffs, 
one  reaching  a  height  of  23  feet  and  extending  from  Cedar  Point 
northwest  one-quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  shore  and  having  500 
feet  for  its  greatest  width;  the  other  is  1,000  feet  further  to  the 
northwest  and  is  between  10  feet  and  15  feet  high,  700  feet  long  and 
150  feet  wide.  Lying  to  the  northeast  of  these,  bluffs  and  extending 
between  them  is  an  arm  of  the  Johnson  Marsh  from  50  feet  to  800 
feet  in  width,  which  joins  Crow's  Bay  just  cast  of  Cedar  Point. 
Prom  the  northeast  comer  of  Crow's  Bay  the  bluffs  extend  south 
along  the  east  end  of  the  lake  for  half  a  mile.  They  are  from 
10  to  27  feet  in  height. 

"The  land  on  both  sides. of  Turkey  Creek,  the  inlet  of  the  lake, 
is  marshy.  Lying  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek  this 
marsh  is  400  feet  wide  and  extends  one-quarter  of  a  mile  north 
along  the  lake.  This  marsh  is  separated  from  the  marsh  along  the 
east  margin  of  Morrison's  Island  by  a  shallow  channel  of  water. 
The  west  side  of  Morrison's  Island  is  a  bluff  reaching  a  height  of 
21  feet.  From  Turkey  Creek  to  Buttermilk  Point  the  shore  is 
skirted  with  marsh  from  200  feet  to  400  feet  wide.  Mineral  Point 
is  200  feet  from  the  lake  and  ascends  abruptly  from  the  marsh  to  a 
height  of  25  feet.  A  half-mile  south  of  Turkey  Creek  the  lake  is 
entered  by  Jarrett's  Creek,  which  is  the  outlet  of  a  chain  of  small 
lakes  lying  southeast  of  Jarrett's  Bay.  This  stream  flows  through 
a  marsh  400  feet  wide,  and  all  the  small  lakes  are  bordered  by 
marsh  land.  The  marsh  along  the  lake  ends  at  Buttermilk  Point, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  shore  is  dry  and  sandy.  The  land 
along  this  shore  is  not  a  perpendicular  bluff,  but  rises  rapidly  from 
the  lake  to  the  south  and  reaches  a  height  of  40  feet  at  a  distance 
of  400  feet  from  the  shore.  The  west  side  of  Jarrett's  Bay  is  skirted 
by  a  marsh  from  150  feet  to  1,000  feet  wide.  West  of  the  marsh 
is  a  bluff  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  continuous  with  the  land  south 
of  the  bluffs  of  Vawter  Park.  West  from  Clark's  the  south  shore 
of  the  lake  is  a  perpendicular  bluff  reaching  a  height  of  29  feet  in 
Vawter  Park  and  extending  west  beyond  the  point  where  our  survey 
of  the  summer  ended.    This  bluff  is  cut  by  a  ravine  50  feet  wide  at 
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the  Vawter  Park  Hotel  and  by  a  small  stream  entering  the  lake  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Vawter  Park.  The  shore  extending  west 
to  and  around  Black  Stump  Point  is  from  five  feet  to  15  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake.  The  high  bluff  from  Clark^s  Point  to  Black 
Stump  Point  is  by  far  the  longest  stretch  of  highland  along  the 
shore,  being  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  Conkling  Bay  during  the 
summer  months  contained  an  area  of  water  about  300  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  20  feet  deep,  bordered  by  wide  stretches  of  marsh  con- 
taining a  few  small  pools  of  very  shallow  water.  To  the  north  of 
Conkling  Bay,  Conkling  Hill  ascends  rapidly  to  a  height  of  40  feet 
or  more. 

"Wherever  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  shore  bordered  by  marsh, 
there  is  no  beach  formed,  but  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  lake  merges 
into  the  mud  of  the  marsh  along  the  shore  line.  Along  all  the  dry 
shores,  and  along  the  marshes  of  small  extent  lying  between  bluffs, 
the  beach  is  composed  of  gravel  and  sand.  These  beaches  along 
the  bluffs  are  formed  by  erosion  and  deposit  along  the  base  of  the 
bluffs.  The  sandy  and  gravelly  beaches  along  marshes  are  found 
where  the  adjoining  bottom  of  the  lake  is  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel.  These  beaches  have  most  probably  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  ice. 

"The  lake  freezes  over  and  by  expansion  the  ice  is  pushed  up 
along  the  shore,  carrying  sand,  gravel  and  stones  with  it.  Numerous 
ice  cracks  form  during  the  winter  and  fill  with  water.  This  water 
freezes  and  pushes  the  ice  still  further  up  the  shore,  carrying  the 
beach-forming  material  still  higher.  These  ice  cracks  are  very  nu- 
merous and  may  be  as  much  as  three  inches  wide.  The  amount  of 
lateral  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  shores  by  this  means  is  very 
great,  and  beach  ridges  are  begun  and  added  to  each  year.  The 
action  of  the  ice  in  forming  beaches  along  marshes  is.  very  great, 
while  along  bluffs  it  is  small.  In  the  first  case  no  greq^t  resistance 
is  met  with  in  expansion,  and  the  material  for  building  the  beach 
will  be  carried  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  expansion  of  the  ice,  while 
along  the  bluffs  the  ice  crowds  against  the  shore  and  is  itself  broken 
at  every  expansion. 

"Inlet. — The  only  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  and  containing 
water  throughout  the  year  is  Upper  Turkey  Creek,  which  enters 
the  lake  on  the  east  side  of  Jarrett's  Bay.  During  the  summer 
months  it  is  filled  with  an  abundant  growth  of  water  vegetation, 
and  is  without  any  perceptible  current.  When  the  water  is  high 
the  chain  of  small  lakes  lying  to  the  southeast  is  drained  into  the 
large  lake  through  Jarrett's  Creek,  entering  Jarrett's  Bay  a  half 
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mile  south  of  Turkey  Creek.  A  small  stream  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
west  of  Vawter  Park,  and  another  from  the  east  side  of  Johnson's 
Bay,  contribute  water  to  the  lake  when  the  water  is  high,  but  not 
during  the  dry  summer  months.  There  are  no  springs  around  Syra- 
cuse Lake,  but  springs  are  found  along  the  margin  of  the  main  lake 
wherever  the  shore  rises  15  feet  or  more  and  extends  across  the 
country  as  elevated  territory.  These  springs  usually  enter  the  lake 
near  high -water  mark.  This  gives  springs  along  Crow's  Bay, 
Mineral  Point,  the  south  and  west  sides  of  Jarretf^s  Bay,  and  along 
the  south  shore  from  Vawter  Park  one  mile  west.  No  springs 
are  found  along  the  bluflfs  at  Jones',  Wawasee,  Cedar  Point,  Morri- 
son's Island,  or  Conkling  Hill,  but  in  each  case  these  highlands  are 
narrow  and  surrounded  by  marsh  or  lowland.  For  a  half-mile  along 
Crow's  Bay  the  bluff  is  more  than  20  feet  high.  All  along  the 
foot  of  the  bluff  the  water  percolates  from  the  gravel,  and  at  places 
it  flows  from  quite  .strong  springs.  At  Mineral  Point  there  are  a 
number  of  strong  springs.  At  Buttermilk  Point  and  along  the  base 
of  the  bluffs  west  of  Jarretf  s  Bay  are  also  a  number  of  springs. 
The  margin  of  the  lake  from  Vawter  Park  one  mile  west  is  very 
springy,  but  the  flow  of  water  is  not  so  strong  as  along  Crow's  Bay. 
The  waters  from  all  these  springs  show  traces  of  iron  more  or  less 
strongly. 

"OuTLjET. — The  waters  of  the  lake  flow  into  Lower  Turkey  Creek 
through  which  they  enter  the  Elkhart  River  near  Goshen,  Indiana; 
then  through  the  Elkhart  and  St.  Joseph  rivers  they  reach  Lake 
Michigan. 

"Near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  the  creek,  during  the  summer,  was 
about  20  feet  wide  and  had  an  average  depth  of  less  than  six  inches. 
The  volume  of  water  discharged  through  the  outlet  was  computed 
from  measurements  taken  in  the  creek  and  the  overflow  of  the  mill 
race  July  18,  1895.  The  outflow  through  the  creek  was  103  cubic 
feet,  or  772^  gallons,  per  minute;  through  the  mill  race,  41 
cubic  feet,  or  307^  gallons,  per  minute,  making  a  total  of  144  cubic 
feet,  or  1,080  gallons,  per  minute.  At  the  same  time  the  volume  of 
the  creek  a  half-mile  below  was  computed  at  137^  cubic  feet,  or 
1,031  gallons,  per  minute. 

"By  taking  the  outflow  of  the  lake  at  144  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
finding  the  amoimt  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  computing 
the  amount  the  level  of  the  lake,  with  an  area  of  five  and  a  half 
square  miles,  would  be  lowered  by  such  an  outflow  with  no  inflow, 
we  find  it  to  be  .016  of  an  inch.  At  this  rate  it  would  require 
62^  days  to  lower  the  lake  one  inch.    In  one  year  of  365  days,  at 
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the  same  rate,  the  level  would  be  lowered  5.84  inches.  The  inflow 
during  the  summer  months  is  almost  entirely  due  to  springs,  and 
probably  equals  the  outflow.  The  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake, 
during  the  summer  months,  seems  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  evap- 
oration. 

"Changes  in  Level.— The  surface  of  Turkey  Lake  is  864  feet 
above  tide,  and  282  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Changes  in  the  level  of  the  lake  have  been  due  to  three  causes: 
Erosion,  the  dam  which  is  built  across  Turkey  Creek  just  below  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  and  climatic  conditions.  Old  beach  formations 
give  evidence  that  the  level  of  the  lake  was  formerly  five  or  six 
feet  higher  than  at  present.  By  erosion  the  channel  at  the  outlet 
was  cut  10  feet  below  this  ancient  level,  and  the  dam  has  raised 
the  level  of  the  lake  five  feet  to  its  present  level. 

"The  history  of  the  dam  as  given  by  an  old  settler  is  as  follows: 
A  small  dam  was  built  in  1828,  to  which  additions  were  made  in 
1831.  This  dam  was  washed  out  in  1833  and  the  present  dam  and 
mill  race  were  begun  in  the  same  year.  This  raised  the  level  of  the 
lake  so  that  timber  stood  in  water  five  feet  deep.  Much  of  this 
timber  remained  uncut  in  1840,  and  some  was  still  standing  as  late 
as  1865. 

"The  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  lake  are  caused  by  climatic 
conditions,  and  vary  with  the  inflow  and  outflow,  rainfall  and  evap- 
oration. The  annual  fluctuations  are  estimated  to  be  about  two 
and  a  half  feet.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  usually  highest  about  May 
first,  after  the  heavy  spring  rains,  and  lowest  in  August.  The  hydro- 
graphic  basin  is  so  small  that  at  present  but  seven  inches  of  water 
are  removed  from  the  surface  by  outflow,  while  30  are  removed  by 
evaporation.  The  lake  having  a  surface  of  5.6  square  miles,  an 
increase  of  this  surface  by  7/30,  or  about  one  and  one-third  square 
miles,  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  all  the  water  coming  into  the  lake 
to  be  lost  by  evaporation  except  in  wet  seasons.  The  surface  of  the 
lake,  therefore,  can  not  have  been  very  much  higher  than  at  present 
if  the  present  precipitation  and  evaporation  have  been  constant  since 
the  ice  left  this  region.^* 
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MOLLDSCA  OF  TURKXT   LaKE. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mollusca  from  Turkey  Lake  as  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  R.  E.  Call  in  his  various  papers  on  Indiana  mollusca: 


UNIVALVES. 

1.  lAmnophyM  palusiris  Muller. 

2.  Limnophysa  eaperata  Muller. 

3.  Limnophysa  humUis  Say. 

4.  Physa  anciUaria  Say. 

5.  Hdiioma  trivolvis  Say. 

6.  Oampeloma  decimm  Say.  - 

7.  CampeUmia  rufum  HaM. 

8.  Chniobasis  pulchMa  Anthony. 


BIVALVES. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Sphcarium  BoUdulum  Prime. 
Sphasrium  rhondHndeum  Say. 
Puidium  rotuniatum  Prime. 
Unio  gibbomu  Barnes. 
Unio  ItUeolus  Lam. 

14.  Margaritana  deUoidea  Lea. 

15.  Anodonta  grandis  Say. 

16.  Anodonta  subcylindraeea  Lea. 

17.  Anodonla  footiana  Lea. 


Fishes  of  Turkey  Lake. 

The  following  lists  of  fishes  and  turtles  known  to  occur  in  Turkey 
Lake  are  from  papers  by  Dr.  C.  H,  Eigenmann  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Indiana  Academy  ol  Science  for  1895: 

FISHES  KNOWN  TO  OCCUR  IN  TURKEY  LAKE. 

1.  Lepuo9teu8  osseuB  L.     Common  Gar-pike. 

2.  Lepiso8teu8  platystomus  Raf.     Short-nosed  Gktr-pike 

3.  Amia  ealva  L.     Dog-fish. 

4.  Amieurua  natalis  LeS.     Yellow  Cat. 

5.  Schilbeodea  gyrinus  Mitch.     Slender  Mud  Tom. 

6.  Erimyzon  sucetta  oblongui  Mitch.     Sweet  Sucker. 

7.  Pimephales  notatus  Raf.     Blunt-nosed  Minnow. 

8.  Notropis  anogenus  Forbes.     Small-chinned  Minnow. 

9.  Notropis  bifrenatus  Cope.     Two-bridled  Minnow. 

10.  Notropis  heterodon  Cope.     Variable-toothed  Minnow 

11.  Notropis  microstomus  Raf.     Small-mouthed  Minnow. 

12.  Notropis  megalops  Raf.     Common  Shiner. 

13.  Notemigonus  ckryscleucus  Mitch.     Golden  Shiner. 

14.  Fundulus  diaphanus  menona  Jor.  and  Cope.     Top  Minnow. 
i5.  Lucius  vermictdatus  LeS.    Little  Pickerel. 

16  Labidesihes  sieetdus  Cope.     Brook  Silverside. 

17.  Pomoxis  sparoides  Lac^p^e.     Calico  Bass. 

18.  Amhloplites  rupestris  Raf.     Rock  Bass ;  Red  Eye. 

19.  Chcenobryttus  gulosvs  Cuv.  and  Val.     War-mouth. 

20.  Lepomis  cyanellus  Raf.     Green  Sunfish. 

21.  Lepomis  pallidus  Mitch.     Blue  Sunfish ;  Blue  Gill. 
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22.  Lepomis  giibwus  L.     Common  Bunfish. 

23.  Micrapterus  dclomieu  Lac^p^e.     Small- mouthed  Black  Bass. 

24.  Micropterus  iolmoides  Lac^p^de.     Large-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

25.  EtheaUoma  nigrum  Baf.     Johnny  Darter. 

26.  Etheottoma  ecqnvdes  Raf.     Log  Perch. 

27.  Etheodoma  iowcB  Jor.  and  Meek.     Iowa  Darter. 

28.  Etiieostoma  microperea  Jor.  and  Oil.     Least  Darter. 
29  Perca  flavescens  Mitch.     Yellow  Perch. 

Turtles  of  Turkey  Lake. 

''Turtles  are  at  all  times  and  everywhere  abundant.  They  fre- 
quent especially  the  shallower  portions  of  the  lake.  I  present  here 
simply  a  list  with  notes  on  their  abundance  and  breeding  habits. 

L     Chblydra  serpentina  Linn.     Snapping  Turtle. 

"This  species  is  abundant  in  Turkey  Lake,  and  reaches  a  larger 
size  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  caught  for  the  market.  It  is 
much  shyer  than  the  other  species  of  turtles  and  is  not  frequently 
seen.  It  inhabits  the  shallower  muddy  parts  of  the  lake,  being 
abundant  in  the  kettle  and  about  Morrison's  Island. 

2.  Trionyx  8PINIFERU8  LcS.     Soft-shelled  Turtle. 

"The  soft-shelled  turtle  is  very  abundant.  It  is  the  second  in 
size  and  is  caught  for  the  markets.  Its  round  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
sand  and  gravel  near  the  water's  edge  during  June  and  July.  On 
June  26  one  was  seen  digging  a  nest  in  the  gravel  banks  at  Syracuse, 
and  on  the  27th  we  obtained  eggs  from  five  nests  about  Ogden  Point 
and  other  places  about  the  kettle.  Other  fresh  nests  were  found 
July  9.  The  time  of  hatching  was  not  determined.  The  number  of 
eggs  found  in  several  nests  was  as  follows:    9;  12;  17;  18;  27;  32. 

3.  Aromoohblys  odorata  Bosc.     Mupk  Turtle ;  Stink-pot. 

"This  species  is  abundant  but  not  conspicuous.  Individuals  were 
oftenest  seen  the  latter  part  of  June  and  first  part  of  July  while 
laying  their  eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  rotten  wood  in  the  tops 
of  stumps  standing  in  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  turtles  were 
frequently  found  in  the  tops  of  these  stumps,  and  some  of  their 
eggs  wedged  as  far  into  the  rotten  wood  as  a  finger  could  bore. 
Rotten  logs  removed  some  distance  from  the  water  are  also  favorable 
places  for  egg  laying,  iind  in  a  mucky  place  of  small  area  at  the  edge 
of  the  lake  362  eggs  were  taken  at  one  time.    The  number  of  eggs 
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laid  by  one  individual  varies  from  four  to  seven,  this  number  being 
usually  in  a  cluster.  At  this  rate  about  60  turtles  must  have  con- 
tributed to  the  nest  of  362. 

4.  Chrtsemts  marginata  Agareiz.     Lady  Turtle. 

"This  appears  to  be  the  most  abundant  turtle  of  the  lake.  How 
far  its  apparent  abundance  may  be  due  to  its  habits  I  am  unable  to 
say.  It  is  found  floating  or  quietly  paddling  along,  its  head  out 
of  the  water,  but  on  nearer  approach  it  always  turns  tail  and  seeks 
refuge  in  the  abundant  Chara  fields  or  in  other  hiding  places.  The 
Chara  fields  are  traversed  by  narrow  paths  and  tunnels  made  by  this 
turtle.  The  eggs  are  laid  later  in  the  summer  and  farther  from 
the  water  than  those  of  the  other  species.  Many  were  leaving  the 
water  in  late  August;  the  eggs  were  found  but  once. 

5.  MALAOLEMiiTS  GEOORAPHiCA  Le  8.    Map  Turtle. 

"Next  to  Chrysemys  marginata,  the  most  abundant  of  the  turtles. 
It  goes  also  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Housetop. 

6.  £my8  BL4NDiN6n  Holbrook.     Blanding's  Tortoise. 

*Tound  in  moderate  numbers  in  the  lake  and  along  the  banks  of 
Turkey  Creek. 

7.  Clbmmts  GUTTATA  Schneider     Speckled  Tortoine. 

"But  two  specimens  were  seen.'' 

Marl. — Marl  occurs  in  the  open  water  just  south  of  Buck  Island 
but  is  replaced  by  muck  under  the  swampy  part  of  the  channel. 
East  of  Conkling's  Hill  a  large  area  of  marl  sets  in,  covering  most 
of  the  southeast  40  of  section  8  and  the  southwest  40  of  section  9, 
though  not  running  in  close  to  shore.  This  area  swings  around 
the  end  of  the  deep  water  in  this  part  of  the  lake  and  extends  south- 
east along  the  shore  tc  Black  Stump  Point.  From  the  mouth  of 
Conkling's  Bay  to  the  same  point  it  extends  in  rather  close  to  shore, 
often  to  within  50  feet,  and  deepens  to  over  16  feet  in  a  few  yards. 
Tests  with  a  24-foot  auger  in  this  area  failed  to  find  the  bottom  of 
the  marl. 

Between  Black  Stump  Point  and  Vawter  Park  the  marl  sets  in 
on  the  average  about  100  yards  from  the  shore  and  reaches  a  depth 
of  over  16  feet  in  a  few  yards  further,  and  from  there  out  extends 
below  reach  of  16-foot  pole  into  deep  water. 
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The  marl  is  distributed  very  unevenly  over  the  broad  shallow  area 
off  from  Clark's,  nearly  half  the  tests  showing  hard  bottom,  while 
the  others  entered  marl  without  reaching  bottom,  the  water  being 
from  three  to  nine  feet  deep.  Over  the  long  shallow  water  bar 
between  this  and  Ogden  Point  the  marl  is  also  irregularly  distributed, 
though  a  considerable  quantity  is  found  here. 

From  Clark's  to  Buttermilk  Point  the  marl  is  found  almost  if  not 
quite  continuously,  though  it  sets  in  at  variable  distances  from  the 
shore.  In  the  embayment  between  Buttermilk  and  Mineral  Points 
the  marl  is  shallow  for  some  distance  off  shore  but  reaches  a  good 
depth  in  the  center  of  the  bay.  Between  Mineral  Point  and  Mor- 
rison's Island  only  muck  was  found.  Marl  of  good  depth  was  found 
west  of  Morrison's  Island  off  shore,  but  runs  out  southwest  and 
north  of  the  island,  where  only  hard  bottom  was  found.  A  small 
amount  of  marl  was  found  in  Crow's  Bay,  though  none  in  shallow 
water  or  close  to  shore.  Some  marl  was  found  just  southeast  of 
Cedar  Point.  Two  thin,  beds  of  sand  were  passed  through  in  testing 
here,  the  first  at  four  feet  and  the  second  at  seven  feet.  West  of 
Cedar  Point  the  bottom  is  hard  out  to  a  depth  of  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  of  water,  beyond  which  marl  sets  in.  At  the  head  of 
Johnson's  Bay  there  is  a  good  deposit  of  marl,  thinning  down  to 
about  12  feet  at  the  water's  edge  but  extending  half-way  to  the  solid 
land  before  running  out  entirely.  Along  the  sides  of  the  bay  the 
marl  is  less  regular,  often  being  mucky  and  in  places  only  pure  muck 
was  encountered. 

At  Ogden  Point  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  marl  on  the  edge  of  deep 
water.  From  here  to  Oakland  the  broad  belt  of  shallow  water  shows 
little  or  no  marl.  In  places  it  is  found  on  the  edge  of  deep  water 
or  in  slight  depressions  in  the  general  level. 

SYRACUSE  LAKE. 

Workable  DBPOBrr,  Now  Being  Utiuzed  by  the  Syracuse  PoRruLND 
Cement  Company. 

Syracuse  Lake  is  the  name  given  to  the  northern  end  of  Turkey 
or  Wawasee  Lake,  it  being  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
latter  by  a  marsh  and  island,  though  rowboats  can  readily  pass  by 
a  narrow  channel  from  one  to  the  other.  It  lies  just  east  of  the 
town  of  Syracuse  on  the  B.  &  0.  Railway  and  has  a  length  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  and  a  width  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
The  water  area  is  at  present  I29J  acres.  A  large  factory  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  Syracuse  Portland  Cement  Company  for  the 
^tilmtion  of  the  nnderlymg  marl.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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The  topography  of  the  lake-  is  indicated  on  the  accompanying 
map.*  The  eastern  and  southern  margins  of  the  lake  are  shallow  and 
a  shallow  water  belt  luts  out  from  the  southeast  comer  of  the  lake 
well  to  the  center,  giving  from  four  to  six  feet  of  water  there.  Along 
the  northern  and  western  margins  the  water  runs  shallow  close  to 
shore  but  rapidly  deepens  to  from  25  to  36  feet.  The  banks  tend  to 
be  high  along  the  north  side  with  many  sparsely  wooded  bluffs. 
Around  the  rest  of  tho  lake  they  are  of  moderate  height  or  low.  The 
southeastern  corner  tends  to  be  marshy. 

Marl. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Dolan,  of  Syracuse, 
we  are  enabled  to  present  the  accompanying  map  of  Syracuse  Lake 
showing  its  marl  resources  as  determined  by  an  extended  survey. 
Tests  were  made  every  300  feet,  along  lines  300  feet  apart. 


j^(»ovfh) 


Fig.  44.    Cross  Sectio..s  of  Lake  and  Marl,  Syracuse  Lake.  Kosciusko  County,  Ind. 


These  tests  show  that  the  marl  is  inclined  to  be  shallow,  or  lack- 
ing close  to  shore,  a  fact  readily  accounted  for  by  the  reason  that 
the  present  lake  surface  has  been  artificially  raised  several  feet. 
Figure  44  shows,  by  the  width  of  the  solid  black  bands,  the  depth 
of  marl  over  the  lake.  In  a  general  way  this  shows  an  area  of  deep 
marl  under  shallow  water  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  lake;  marl  of 
modera'te  depth  (10  to  20  feet)  over  most  of  the  rest  of  the  south 
half  of  the  lake;  deep  marl  (15  to  40  feet  or  more)  over  most  of  the 


^See  map  of  Lake  Wawasee.  Syracuse  Lake  beinv  included. 
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north  half  of  the  lakc^  in  some  cases  the  marl  having  depths  of  30 
to  35  feet  within  300  feet  from  shore.  Reference  may  be  made  to 
the  accompanying  map  for  the  details  concerning  the  deposit. 


Analysis  of  the  marl  from  Syracuse  Lake,  made  by  Prof.  S.  B. 
Newberry,  of  Sandusk}',  Ohio,  resulted  as  follows: 
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Calcium  carbonate  (GaOo.) 88.49  per  c^it 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo,) 2.71  per  cent 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina 1.21  per  c^it 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 1.58  per  cent. 

Insoluble  1.78  p^  cent 

Organic  matter,  etc 4.23  per  cent 

Total  '. 100.00 


DBWART  OR  UNQLB  LAKE. 

Workable  Deposit. 

This  lake  lies  about  four  miles  southeast  of  Milford^  in  sections 
25  and  36  (34  north,  6  east),  Van  Buren  Township,  and  section  30 
(34  north,  7  east),  Turkey  Creek  Township.  Its  northern  shore  is 
three  and  a  half  miles  a  little  west  of  south  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railway  at  Syracuse.  When  visited  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  it  had 
recently  been  lowered,  very  much  reducing  its  area  and  extent. 
The  water  area  was  estimated  to  be  then  over  300  acres,  though 
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Fig.  46.   Map  of  Dawurt  Lak«,  Koioiusko  Coanty,  Ind. 

originally  nearly  double  that.  The  lake  is  said  to  have  an  average 
depth  of  about  30  feet  with  water  running  up  to  60  feet  in  depth. 
A  row  of  soundings,  25  oar  strokes  apart,  on  a  line  starting  on  the 
west  shore  and  running  east  along  the  center  of  section  25,  gave  the 
following  depths  of  water  in  feet:  20,  40,  48,  54,  56,  60,  58,  42, 
38,  36,  42,  32,  32,  26,  22,  29,  27,  38,  24,  10.    The  outlet  leaves 
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the  northwestern  comer  and  flows  northwesterly^  passing  through 
Milford  or  Wabee  Lake^  finally  emptying  into  Turkey  Creek.  A 
wooded  island  with  an  area  of  about  two  acres  rises  in  the*  east- 
central  part  of  the  lake.  It  is  now,  since  the  lake  was  lowered, 
connected  by  marsh  with  the  south  bank. 

Around  much  of  the  lake  is  a  belt  of  flat  land  flanked  by  rather 
abrupt  banks.  Along  the  east  half  of  the  north  shore  these  banks 
rise  into  wooded  hills  50  or  more  feet  in  height.  A  flat  marshy 
area  eight  to  12  rods  in  width  lies  between  the  base  of  these  hills 
and  the  water^s  edge.  Toward  the  northwest  this  marshy  area  be- 
comes from  20  to  40  rods  wide.  At  the  northwest  comer  it  narrows 
again  to  10  rods  or  less.  Along  the  north  half  of  the  west  shore 
the  marsh  area  runs  from  flve  to  15  rods  in  width  with  a  level  area 
10  feet  higher,  back  of  the  marsh.  The  south  half  of  the  same 
shore  has  the  marsh  area  narrower  with  low  wooded  banks  coming 
close  to  the  water.  The  marsh  area  on  the  south  side  is  much  more 
extensive,  running  back  in  placed  nearly  60  rods  from  the  edge 
of  the  water.  Above  the  level  of  this  flat  rise  two  small  hills,  the 
one  farthest  east  being  connected  with  the  higher  main  land  by  a 
fine  example  of  esker.  This  marshy  flat  on  the  south  extends  around 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  lake  and  forms  the  south  half  of  the^ 
cast  shore.  The  north  half  of  the  east  shore  has  high  wooded  hills 
with  their  bases  close  to  the  water^s  edge,  gravel  banks  intervening, 
the  gravel  forming  the  bottom  of  the  lake  100  to  200  feet  out  from 
shore  in  10  to  15  feet  of  water. 

From  the  hills  to  the  north  the  view  over  the  lake  is  a  pretty  one, 
and  before  its  level  was  lowered,  was  probably  much  more  attractive. 
With  the  exception  of  rushes,  the  amount  of  aquatic  vegetation  in 
the  present  water  area  is  limited.  As  a  fishing  resort  the  lake  is 
noted,  and  many  people,  even  in  a  region  where  lakes  are  abundant, 
beek  its  waters  to  try  their  luck  in  pursuit  of  the  finny  tribe. 

Marl. — Near  the  southwest  comer  there  is  an  unusually  large 
stretch  of  bare  marl  of  which  no  bottom  could  be  found  with  16-foot 
drill,  until  well  outside  the  former  shore  line  and  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  abrupt  bank.  An  agent  of  the  owners,  The  Indiana 
Portland  Cement  Company,  claims  that  over  much  of  this  area  it 
was  impossible  to  reach  bottom  with  a  28-foot  auger.  Within  the 
old  shore  line  the  marl  is  bare,  soft  and  of  good  quality.  Outside 
the  shore  line  it  tends  to  be  covered  with  muck  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum depth,  as  far  as  tested,  of  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  is  said 
that  the  marl  extends  around  the  southeast  side  of  the  lake  in  a 
similar  manner,  underlying  a  large  part  of  the  flat  belt;  also  that 
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it  underlies  a  large  marsh  south  of  the  two  islands  and  esker  men- 
tioned above,  being  imderlain  with  more  or  less  muck.  The  shallow 
water  area  along  the  north  half  of  the  east  shore  is  underlain  with 
gravel.  At  the  boat  house  on  the  north  shore,  at  (A),  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  north-south  township  line,  the  marl  is  15  feet 
thick  at  the  water's  edge,  and  thins  out  gradually  in  the  narrow 
marsh  between  there  and  the  base  of  the  hills,  being  seven  feet  thick, 
60  feet  back.  Twenty  rods  west,  and  200  feet  out  from  shore  in 
four-foot  water,  the  marl  was  but  one  foot  thick  with  gravel  beneath. 
The  low  area  northwest  of  the  boat  house  widens  in  places  to  20 
rods  and  most  of  its  surface  is  formed  of  gravel.  Beneath  all  water 
up  to  five  feet  in  depth  opposite  this  gravel  plain  the  marl  runs 
from  one  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  At  (B),  about  60  rods  west  of 
the  boat  house,  marl  begins  to  replace  the  gravel  on  the  marsh  north 
of  the  lake.  At  the  water^s  edge  the  marl  is  18+  feet  thick,  but  back 
10  rods  it  has  thinned  to  six  feet,  and  five  rods  farther  back,  to  two 
feet. 

West  of  this  along  shore  the  marl  runs  from  0  up  to  eight  feet 
in  two-foot  water;  while  in  two  bores  in  five-'f oot  water  it  was  respec- 
tively 10  feet  and  one  foot  thick.  There  is  not  more  than  12  to 
15  acres  of  marsh  marl  north  of  the  west  half  of  the  north  shore, 
and  over  this  the  marl  runs  in  thickness  from  two  to  14  feet  with 
an  average  of  perhaps  10  feet.  Between  (C)  and  (D)  a  gravel  ridge 
20  rods  wide  lies  between  the  main  marsh  area  and  the  water. 
Out  from  (C)  beneath  five-foot  water  the  marl  was  10  feet  thick 
Avith  gravel  beneath,  while  opposite  (D)  in  six-foot  water  150  feet 
out  it  was  but  one  foot  thick.  Between  (D)  and  (E)  the  shallow 
water  area  is  underlain  by  marl  running  from  nine  feet  thick  in 
three-foot  water  to  14  feet  in  six-foot  water  with  gravel  beneath; 
the  six-foot  water  line  averaging  about  150  feet  out  from  shore. 
At  (E),  near  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  water  area,  the 
marl  runs  15+  feet  thick  in  three  feet  of  water,  25  feet  out  from 
&hore.  Twenty-five  rods  southeast  of  this  comer  the  water  is  21 
feet  deep.  Along  most  of  the  north  half  of  the  west  shore  the 
shallow  water  area  is  not  more  than  50  feet  wide.  The  marl  beneath 
water  three  feet  and  more  deep  was  everywhere  beyond  the  reach 
of  auger.  Over  the  narrow  marsh  area  bordering  this  shore  the  marl 
runs  from  six  to  15  feet  in  depth.  There  are  perhaps  10  acres  of 
this  marsh.  The  south  half  of  the  west  shore  was  not  tested.  At  (F) 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  marl  was  17+  feet  thick  in  one 
foot  of  water. 
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There  is  perhaps  40  acres  of  shallow  water  and  marsh  marl  along 
the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  lake.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
prese'tot  water  area  is  over  10  feet  in  depth.  The  area  of  marsh  marl 
on  the  south  side  is^  however^  of  sufficient  size  and  thickness  to 
Bupply  a  factory  for  many  years.  The  company  owning  the  deposit 
propose  to  work  it  in  connection  with  that  of  Milf  ord  Lake^  connect- 
ing the  two  by  an  electric  tramway,  and  locating  the  factory  near 
the  Michigan  Division  of  the  Big  Four  Railway  just  west  of  Milford 
Lake. 

The  quality  of  the  marl  in  Dewart  Lake  appears  good.  That  in 
the  south  marsh  is  better  than  that  along  the  north  and  west  shores. 
An  analysis  of  a  sample  from  the  south  marsh,  made  for  the  company 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Burwell,  of  Cleveland,  showed  the  following  percentage 
composition: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo,) 92.36 

^Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo.) 3.54 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,)  and  alumina  (A1,0,) 53 

Insoluble  Inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 2.00 

Organic  matter 2.12 

Total 100.54 

An  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  an  average  sample  collected 
by  Mr.  Blatchley  along  the  north  and  east  shores  resulted  as  follows: 

Galciunf  carbonate  (CaCo,) 84.24 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo.) 2.85 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,) .30 

Alumina    (Al,Og) 18 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 4.52 

Organic  matter 6.02 

Total  97.11 

One  is  more  likely  to  get  foreign  organic  and  inorganic  matter 
mixed  with  a  sample,  when  the  latter  is  made  up  of  many  samples 
scraped  off  from  the  auger,  than  where  the  sample  is  taken  carefully 
from  one  or  two  localities  in  a  marsh  deposit.  An  average  of  the 
above  two  analyses  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  show  more  justly  the 
average  composition  of  the  entire  Dewart  Lake  deposit.  Such  an 
average  makes  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  88.29,  which 
h  about  what  the  average  Indiana  marl  will  nm. 

^In  th«  analysis  fttrnishad  th«  oompany  the  maflrneflium  oxide  was  givan  as  IM,  This 
is  aqual  to  8.64  per  cent,  of  macnesium  carbonate,  the  form  in  which  the  magnesia  really 
exists. 
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MILFORD  OR  WABEB  LAKB. 


Workable  Deposit. 


Milford  Lake  lies  three-fourths  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  town 
of  Milford  in  sections  16^  21  and  22  (34  norths  6  east).  It  is  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Michigan  Division  of  the  Big  Four 
Kailway,  and  about  two  miles  south  from  the  B.  &  0.  Railway.  The 
lake  has  an  area  of  about  175  acres  and  an  extreme  depth  of  52  feet. 
A  small  and  very  pretty  island  occurs  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
lake.  Around  the  lake  on  the  souths  west  and  northwest  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  flat  land  much  of  which  is  well  underlain  by  marl. 
In  places  on  the  north  this  land  rises  four  to  six  feet  above  the 
present  water  level.  The  inlet  is  from  Dewart  Lake  and  enters  the 
eastern  end.  The  outlet  leaves  the  northwest  comer  and  flows 
northwesterly  into  Turkey  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Elkhart  River. 
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Fiff .  47.   Map  of  Milford  Lake,  Koioioiko  Coanty,  Ind. 

It  is  said  that  surveys  show  that  by  ditching  the  outlet  it  will 
be  possible  to  largely  drain  the  lake.  Soundings  along  a  line  run- 
ning east  from  the  boat  house  at  the  west  end,  and  taken  at  intervals 
of  25  oar  strokes  apart  showed  the  following  depths  in  feet:  15,  36, 
42,  46,  48,  44.  The  water  is  blue  and  clear,  and  appears  free  from 
sediment  or  organic  matter.  Along  the  north  shore,  about  50  feet 
out,  the  bottom  drops  down  rapidly.  East  of  the  island  250  feet, 
the  water  is  48  feet  deep  again.  A  belt  of  muck  three  to  five  rods 
wide  fringes  the  shore  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  north  side.  On 
the  east  end  the  rushes  extend  out  100  to  200  feet  from  shore.  The 
bottom  then  shelves  into  deep  water.    On  the  southeast  shore  the 
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muck  banks  rise  five  feet  above  the  water^  and  the  bottom  is  of  sand 
50  to  75  feet  out  from  their  base.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
south  shore  is  bordered  with  a  strip  of  marsh  20  to  40  rods  wide 
and  the  shallow  water  area  is  about  15  rods  in  width,  when  the  bot- 
tom shelves  as  in  other  places. 

This  lake  and  the  surrounding  marsh  is  owned  by  the  Indiana 
Portland  Cement  Company  of  Detroit,  which  contemplates  working 
the  deposit  of  marl  extensively  in  the  near  future  in  connection  with 
that  of  Dewart  Lake. 

Mabl. — ^In  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  the  marl  is  18+  feet  thick 
beneath  about  eight  inches  of  muck.  In  the  south  half  of  section  16 
there  is  a  large  area  of  flat  land  underlain  by  marl.  The  marl  runs 
out  at  the  edge  of  this  flat  area  but  toward  the  lake  thickens  rapidly 
to  beyond  reach  of  drill.  Except  on  the  east  side,  all  tests  made  with 
18-foot  drill  around  the  lake  and  at  the  shore  nowhere  found  the  bot- 
tom of  the  marl.  Beneath  the  muck  banks  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lake  the  marl  shows  two  to  three  feet  above  the  water.  On  the  east 
side  the  bottom  is  of  muck  for  100  to  200  feet  from  shore.  Over  the 
marl  in  the  marshes  outside  of  the  lake  there  is  usually  a  foot  or  two 
of  muck,  but  at  one  or  two  places  it  is  said  to  run  up  to  a  maximum 
of  four  feet.  The  marl  everywhere  appears  to  be  very  white  with  a 
distinctly  granular  grain.  In  places  along  the  water's  edge  were 
many  of  the  lime  pebbles  similar  in  appearance  to  those  found  in 
I^ke  James,  Steuben  County.  These  pebbles  appear  to  have  a  con- 
cretionary structure,  with  often  a  bit  of  shell  at  tiie  center. 


TIPPBOANOB  LAKB. 

Laboe  Woskabub  Deposit. 

This  is  the  second  largest  lake  in  Kosciusko  County,  and  the  fifth 
largest  in  Indiana.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  four  and  a  half  miles 
and  its  greatest  width  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  It  occupies 
parts  of  sections  6,  7,  8,  9,  16,  17  and  18  (33  north,  7  east)  and  sec- 
tions 1,  11  and  12  (33  north,  6  east),  Tippecanoe  and  Plain  Towur 
ships.  The  general  trend  of  the  lake  basin  is  from  southeast,  to  north- 
west, and  the  total  water  area  is  1.61  square  miles.  The  basin  of 
the  lake  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  most  eastern,  known  as 
James  Lake,  has  an  area  of  about  one-half  square  mile,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  much  larger  central  basin  by  a  channel  about  200 
yards  long  by  150  feet  in  width.  The  western  basin — Oswego  Lake — 
lies  adjacent  to  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  has  an  area  of  only 
30  acres. 
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The  lake  receives  two  streams  of  importance.  Tippecanoe  Eiver, 
after  flowing  through  Webster  Lake,  a  mile  distant  to  the  east,  enteiB 
the  eastern  end  of  James'  Basin  and  flows  through  the  full  length 
of  the  lake,  leaving  it  at  the  western  extremity  of  Oswego  Basin. 
Grassy  Creek,  the  outlet  of  the  Barbee  Lakes  to  the  south,  enters  the 
middle  basin  near  its  extreme  southwestern  comer.  Numerous 
springs  also  add  to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  either  by  bubbling  up  from 
its  bottom  or  entering  near  the  rim  of  its  basin.  The  water  of  the 
,  lake  is  said  to  vary  in  level  more  than  four  feet  at  different  seasoois 
of  the  year.  The  basin  of  the  lake  is  but  a  widening  of  the  channel 
of  the  Tippecanoe  River  and  this  doubtless  causes  a  greater  variation 
in  the  water  level  than  would  otherwise  occur.  On  June  19th,  1900, 
the  water  was  eight  inches  higher  than  on  June  8th,  while  on  the 
night  of  the  ^Ist  an  extremely  heavy  local  rain  raised  it  five  inches 
more. 

Tippecanoe  Lake  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  deepest  of 
the  Indiana  lakes,  a  maximum  depth  of  121  feet  having  been  found  by 
Messrs.  Large  and  Fisher  near  the  center  of  the  main  basin.  The 
greater  part  of  James  Lake  is  between  30  and  62  feet  in  depth.  The 
contour  lines  of  the  accompanying  map  show  the  depths  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  basin. 

This  lake  is,  at  present,  more  nearly  in  its  natural  state  than  any 
other  of  the  larger  lakes  of  Indiana.  But  few  cottages  are  found 
along  its  shores.  No  damming  or  draining  have  in  any  way  affected 
it.  Its  shore  line  of  12J  miles  is  largely  bordered  by  timber  land. 
Especially  is  this  true  on  the  east  and  north  shores,  where  the  wooded 
bluffs  rise  in  most  places  between  20  and  40  feet  above  the  water  level. 
Some  fine  sites  for  cottages  are  found  on  these  bluffs,  especially  on 
those  along  the  east  shore  of  James  Lake  and  south  of  Frazer^s  Land- 
ing on  the  same  shore  of  the  main  lake.  The  shallow  water  area  is 
not  wide  except  on  the  north  shore  between  Frazer^s  Landing  and  the 
channel  opening  into  Oswego  Basin;  on  the  south  shore  between  Gov- 
ernment Point  and  the  mouth  of  Grassy  Creek,  and  around  the  east- 
ernmost bay  of  the  main  basin.  Especially  does  the  bottom  of  Jamee 
Ijake  shelve  off  rapidly  beneath  deep  water,  the  only  shallow  water 
areas  of  any  size  being  opposite  the  inlet  of  Tippecanoe  River  and 
along  the  north  side  of  the  east  shore.  In  the  channels  connecting 
the  three  basins  the  water  runs  from  two  to  four  feet  in^epth.  The 
amount  of  marsh  land  around  the  lake  is  very  limited  in  area  and 
muck  beds  of  large  size  occur  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouths  of 
the  two  inlets  and  in  Oswego  Lake. 
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The  watjers  of  the  two  upper  baflins  are  remarkably  free  from 
aquatic  vegetation,  while  those  of  Oswego  Ijake  are  full  of  it.  In 
James  Lake  the  muddy  area  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Tippecanoe 
River  is  prolific  in  pond-weeds  (Potamogeton)*  bladderwort  (Utri- 
cularia)  and  water-weed  (Philotria),  while  two  or  three  species  of 
rushes  (Scirpus)  occur  in  numbers,  skirting  the  outer  margin  of  the 
shallow  water  areas  in  other  places.  The  channel  between  James  and 
the  main  basin  has  only  its  middle  third  open,  the  shallow  water  along 
the  sides  being  filled  with  dense  masses  of  pond-weeds,  spatterdock 
and  white  pond  lilies,  the  root  stalks  of  which  are,  in  many  instancee, 
four  or  five  inchee  in  diameter  and  washed  bare  and  shining.  The 
Indians  formerly  used  these  stalks  for  food,  roa«ting  them  in  pits 
lined  with  boulders,  the  remains  of  many  such  pits  being  found  about 
the  lake,  especially  on  the  south  shore  near  "Indian  Furnace"  Point. 
In  Oswego  Lake,  waterweed,  pondweeds,  bladderwort,  white  water 
lilies,  water-shield,  duck-meat  and  many  other  aquatic  plants  flourish 
abundantly,  while  along  the  marshy  margin  are  many  muck-loving 
forms,  as  cat-tails,  spatterdock,  arrow-arum,  pickerel-weed,  etc.  The 
decay  of  these  plants  is  gradually  forming  muck  and  filling  up  this 
portion  of  the  lake,  so  that  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  it  is  a  vast 
morass  or  muck  meadow  with  the  deeper  channel  of  the  Tippecanoe 
River  passing  through  its  center.  The  water  area  of  the  two  main 
basins  is  being  encroached  upon  only  opposite  the  inlets  and  in  a  few 
places — as  in  the  southwest  corner  of  James  Lake — along  the  borders 
of  the  marshes. 

MoLLuscA  OF  Tippecanoe  Lake. 

The  molluscan  fauna  of  Tippecanoe  Lake  is  a  rich  one.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Tippecanoe  River  flows  through  the 
lake,  as  many  thick-shelled  TJnios  not  usually  found  in  lakes  have 
been  thereby  introduced.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  shells  noted 
in  the  lake  by  the  writer  or  mentioned  as  being  found  therein  by  Dr. 
Call  in  his  numerous  papers  on  Indiana  mollusca.  Careful  collecting 
would  doubtless  bring  to  light  many  other  species. 

*Th«  •peoUi  of  pondweed  Uken  in  Jam«t  Basin  of  Tippoc&noe  Lako  haTo  boon  idon- 
tified  tinoe  the  dosoription  wai  in  preu.  and  are  ai  foUows:  Potamogeton  natant  L  ;  P, 
nmplifoliu*  Tuckwm.i  P,heterophyllu9  Sohreh.;  P.  lucent  L.;  P,/olio»u»  niagarentU  (Tnek- 
erm.);  P.peetinatue  L.  and  P.frieaii  Ruprooht. 
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UNTVALYBB. 

1.  Limnophysa  palustris  MuUer.     Cominon. 

2.  Physa  ffyrina  Say.     Common. 

3.  Planorbdla  eampcmtdaia  Say.     Common. 

4.  Helisoma  trivolvis  Saj.     Common. 

5.  Amnicola  porata  Say.     Frequent. 

6.  Valvata  tricarinata  Saj.     Scarce. 

7.  OampeUnna  rufum  Hald.     Frequent. 

8.  Pleuroeera  subvlare  Lea.     Abundant. 

9.  Oeniobasis  pvlchella  Anthony.     Abundant. 

BIYALYSB. 

10.  Unio  gibboms  Barnes.     Frequent. 

11.  Unio  phaseoluB  Hildreth.     Scarce. 

12.  Unio  iria  Lea.     Common. 

13.  Unio  9ubro8tratus  Saj.    Common. 

14.  Uniofabalis  Lea.     Common. 

15.  Unio  bdeotus  Lam.     Abundant. 

16.  Unio  mulHradiatm  Lea.    Scarce. 

17.  Unio  trigonm  Lea.     Common. 

18.  Anodonta  edentula  Say.     Frequent. 

19.  Anodonta  grandis  Say.     Common. 

20.  Anodonta  footiana  Lea.     Frequent. 

FisHXs  OF  TiFpBOAiroB  Lake. 

The  following  27  species  of  fishes  were  taken  in  Tippecanoe  Lake 
by  the  students  of  the  Indiana  Biological  Station  at  Wawasee  Lake 
in  the  summer  of  1895:* 

1.  Pdydon  spathtda  Walbaum.f    Spoon-bill  Cat. 

2.  Lepisosteus  osseua  L.     Common  Qtir-pike. 
8.     Amia  calva  L      Mud-fish;  Dog-fish. 

4.  Ameiurus  natalii  Le  S.     Yellow  Cat. 

5.  Amieurus  ndndoeus  Le  S.     Common  Bullhead. 

6.  letiobus  cyprineUa  Cuv.  and  Val^    Common  Buffalo  Fish. 


*Thi«  lilt  it  aztraotad  from  a  general  Hat  of  the  fishes  of  the  region  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Bigen- 
mann,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  1896i  p.  253. 

t  According  to  Capt.  B.  F.  Jamosi  a  specimen  of  this  fish  weighing  153  pounds  has  been 
taken  in  the  lake. 

I  This  species  is  not  given  in  Dr.  Bigenmann's  list,  but  Capt.  James  assures  me  that 
specimens  of  a  buffalo  fish,  some  of  which  weighed  dO  pounds,  hare  scTeral  times  been 
taken. 
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7.  Erimysxm  moetta  oblongus  Mitch.     Sweet  Sucker ;  Chub  Sucker. 

8.  Pimephalei  notostus  Raf.     Blunt-noeed  Miuoow. 

9.  Notropw  heterodon  Cope.     Variable-toothed  Minnow. 

10.  Notropis  hvdionius  Clinton.    Spawn-eater. 

11.  NoirapU  megalcp$  Baf.     Common  Shiner. 

12.  Notemig<mu8  chrysoleueus  Mitch.     Oolden  Shiner. 

13.  Ooregonus  ariedi  siteo  Jor.     Cisco. 

14.  Zygonectes  dispar  Agassiz     Top  Minnow. 

15.  Lucius  vermiculaivs  Le  S.    Little  Pickerel. 

16.  Labidesthes  dceuhu  Cope.     Brook  Silyerside. 

17.  AnMoplites  rupeetris  Raf.    Rock  Bass ;  Red  Eje. 

18.  ChcBnobryttuB  gvlosus  Cuv.  and  Val.     War-mouth. 

19.  Lepomis  paUidus  Mitch.     Blue  Oill. 

20.  Lepomis  gihbosus  L.     Common  Sunfish. 

21.  Mieropterus  dolomieu  Lac^pMe.     Small-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

22.  Micwpterus  salmoides  Lac^pMe.     Large  mouthed  Black  Bass. 

23.  Etheastama  nigrum  Raf.     Johnnj  Darter. 

24.  Etheostoma  eaprodea  Raf.     Log  Perch. 

25.  EtheoBtoma  aapro  Cope,  and  Jor.     Black-sided  Darter. 

26.  Etheostoma  vovhe  Jor.  and  Meek.     Iowa  Darter. 

27.  Perca  flavescens  Mitch.     Yellow  Perch. 

28.  SoceuB  chrysaps  Raf.     White  Bass. 

The  following  species  of  turtles  were  obseinred  while  investigating 
the  marl  deposits.  Three  or  four  additional  species  undoubtedly 
occur: 

Aspidonectes  apinifer  (Le  S.).     Common  Soft-shelled  Turtle. 
Oidydra  eerpentina  (L.).     Common  Snapping  Turtle. 
Aromochdys  odoraius  (Latreille).     Musk  Turtle ;  Stink-pot. 
Malademmys  geographieus  (Le  S.).     Map  Turtle. 
Chrysemys  marginaia  (Agassiz).     Lady  Turtle. 

Seveoral  specinien  of  the  lady  turtle  were  found  June  20th  in  a  high, 
sandy  cultivated  field,  250  yairds  from  any  water.  They  were  evidently 
seeking  nesting  places. 

At  present  Tippecanoe  Lake  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  the 
fisherman  in  search  of  a  quiet  retreat.  On  its  wooded  bluffs  he  can 
pitch  his  tent  with  no  fear  of  invading  the  privacy  of  some  cottager. 
Over  its  deeper  pools  he  can  troll  or  cast  for  black  bass,  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  will  cause  that  gamy  denizen  to  rise  and  strike;  or 
alongside  the  weed-covered  bars  in  water  of  medium  depth  he  can, 
at  times,  pull  in  the  blue-gill,  cat-fish,  ringed  perch  and  war  mouth 
as  fast  as  he  can  bait  the  hook.    If  he  tires  of  fishing  and  wishes  ex- 
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ercise,  he  can  row  full  nine  milee  up  and  down  the  lake  itself,  or,  by 
pulling  his  boat  up  the  weedy  waters  of  Grassy  Creek,  can  enter  the 
Barbee  lakes  and  add  another  eight  miles  to  the  rowing  stretch.  All 
in  all,  no  better  fishing  and  boating  resort  exists  in  Indiana  than  is 
found  along  this  picturesque  chain  of  lakes. 

Marl. — The  two  larger  basins  of  Tippecanoe  Lake  contain  exten- 
sive deposits  of  nrnrl  of  an  excellent  quality.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  James  Lake,  which  is  CTerywhere,  except  over  a  small  area  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  comer,  underlain  with  a  thick  bed.  At  James* 
boat  house  on  the  south  shore  the  marl  is  three  feet  thick  in  two  feet 
of  water,  while  150  feet  northwest  it  is  17+  feet  thick  in  four  feet 
of  water.  At  the  three-foot  water  line  around  the  entire  south  and 
west  sides  it  runs  15  or  more  feet  thick,  while  in  most  places  it  is 
that  thick  at  the  maa-gin  of  the  marsh  forming  the  shore,  in  lees  than 
one  foot  of  water.  The  marsh  area  west  of  James*  Landing  oom- 
prises  about  30  acres.  At  the  edge,  beneath  one  foot  of  muck,  the 
marl  is  20+  feet  thick,  while  175  feet  back  it  is  practically  of  the  same 
thickness.  The  marsh  east  of  the  landing  is  of  smaller  size,  and  70 
feet  back  from  shore  the  marl  is  12  feet  thick  beneath  three  feet  of 
muck  and  is  underlain  with  gravel. 

In  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  James'  Lake,  opposite  the  Tippe- 
canoe Inlet,  muck  replaces  the  marl  over  an  area  of  10  acres,  but 
elsewhere  the  marl  was  18+  feet  beneath  the  three-foot  water  line. 
Along  the  south  third  of  the  east  shore  gravel  or  blue  clay  underlies 
the  marl  in  the  shallower  water,  the  marl  in  places  being  12  feet  thick 
at  the  five-foot  water  line  and  10  feet  thick  at  the  four-foot  water 
line.  Opposite  the  middle  third  of  the  east  shore  is  a  large  area  of 
shallow  water  marl  which  is  everywhere,  except  close  into  shore,  over 
15  feet  thick.  In  the  extreme  western  end,  north  of  the  entrance  to 
the  channel  leading  into  the  main  lake,  the  bottom  is  of  gravel  in  all 
water  less  than  six  feet  in  depth. 

In  quality  the  marl  of  James  I^ake  is  above  the  average  of  Indiana 
marls.  An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  by  Dr.  Noyes  shows  its 
chemical  constituents  to  be  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo,) 90.67 

Magnesium   carbonate  (MgCo,) 2.42 

Alumina    (AljO.) OG 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,) •      .20 

Insoluble  Inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 2.48 

Organic   matter 2.87 

Total 98.76 
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The  middle  of  the  chajinel  connecting  James  Lake  and  the  main 
basin  of  Tippecanoe  Lake  is  underlain  with  marl  16+  feet  in  thick- 
noes,  but  along  the  sides,  beneath  the  thick  growth  of  spatterdock, 
muck  only  occurs.  All  water  four  feet  deep  and  more  in  the  large 
shallow  water  area  immediately  below  the  channel  overlies  marl 
10  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  Along  the  east  shore,  between  the  inlet 
and  Wild  Oat  Point  at  (H),  a  number  of  bores  found  17+  feet  of  marl 
beneath  three  to  four  feet  of  water  200  feet  from  shore.  One  hundred 
yards  southeast  of  the  Point,  it  was  20+  feet  deep  at  the  shore  in  six 
inches  of  water,  but  was  rather  dark  in  color.  Between  Wild  Cat 
Point  and  Black^s  Landing  the  bottom  close  to  shore,  in  one  to  three 
feet  of  water,  is  mostly  of  sand.  The  marl  sets  in  a  little  farther  out, 
beneath  four-foot  water,  being  two  feet  thick,  while  beneath  six 
feet  and  more  of  water  its  bottom  was  everywhere  beyond  reach  of 
18-foot  auger.  Between  Black^s  and  the  east-west  township  line  at 
(G)  the  area  of  sand  covered  bottom  is  wider,  but  the  marl  is  usually 
10+  feet  thick  beneath  at  least  half  the  water  under  eight  feet  deep. 
Just  north  of  the  township  line,  the  bottom  is  of  sand  or  blue  sticky 
mud  as  far  as  (K)  beneath  all  water  less  than  six  feet  in  depth,  but 
in  water  6+  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  the  marl  deposit  was  seldom 
reached.  Below  (K)  marl  sets  in  and  varies  from  four  to  11  feet  in 
thickness  at  the  six-foot  water  line  until  Frazer^s  Landing  is  reached. 
West  of  this  landing,  along  the  north  shore,  the  marl  thickens  and 
is  of  better  quality.  At  the  three-foot  water  line  60  to  160  feet  from 
shore  it  runs  10  to  14  feet  in  thickness  with  sand  beneath,  while  at 
the  six-foot  line,  200  to  425  feet  from  shore,  it  was  ever3rwhere  beyond 
reach  of  drill.  Dog-Tail  Bay,  a  wide  Ftretch  of  shallow  water  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  lake,  is  all  underlain  with  a  bed  of  marl  15+ 
feet  thick.  The  channel  opening  into  Oswego  Lake  has  marl  14 
feet  thick  along  the  full  length  of  its  bottom.  In  Oswego  Lake  the 
marl  thins  down  to  about  an  average  of  eight  feet  with  muck  two  to 
four  feet  deep  over  most  of  it. 

Passing  back  along  the  south  and  west  shores  of  the  main  lake, 
we  foimd  the  marl  over  miost  of  the  shallow  water  area  between  (L) 
and  (M)  to  be  thin  and  of  poor  quality.  It  runs  from  two  to  eight 
feet  thick  in  four  to  six  feet  of  water,  while  close  to  shore  sand  bottom 
only  occurs.  Between  (M)  and  Indian  Furnace  Point,  the  bottom 
shelves  abruptly  into  deep  water  and  there  is  little  if  any  available 
marl. 

South  of  the  Furnace  Point  the  shallow  water  widens  again,  and  the 
six-foot  water  line,  as  far  as  Government  Point,  is  underlain  with  a 
10+-foot  bed  of  marl,  which  thins  down  to  one  foot  or  less  before  the 
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shore  is  reached.  IVom  Government  Point  south  nearly  to  the  inlet 
of  Grassy  Creek  is  a  shallow  water  area  comprising  80  or  more  acres 
over  which  the  marl  is  everywhere  17+  feet  thick.  Close  in  shofre 
there  is  some  muck  above  it^  but  in  moet  places  it  is  bare  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  This  is  the  largest  shallow  water  deposit  in  the  lake. 
For  some  distance  on  either  side  of  Grassy  Creek  inlet  there  is  a  thick 
delta  of  muck  which  reaches  out  200  or  more  feet  into  the  lake.  Be- 
neath this  muck  the  marl,  however,  occurs,  and  between  the  inlet  and 
the  channel  at  (P)  it  runs  from  six  to  17+  feet  thick  beneath  all 
water  over  four  feet  in  depth,  while  in  water  less  than  four  feet  deep 
the  marl  deposit  is  variable,  being  in  some  places  wholly  lacking,  in 
others  one  to  five  feet  thick.  The  bed  of  Grassy  Creek  itself  contains 
more  or  less  marl,  one  bore,  300  yards  above  the  mouth,  showing  12+ 
feet  in  four  feet  of  water. 

An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  from  the  large  deposit  south  of 
Government  Point  gave  the  following  percentage  composition: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo.) 91.02 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCJo,) 2.28 

Alumina    (A1,0,) — 

Ferric  oxide  (FejO.) 0.29 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 0.05 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 2.92 

Organic   matter 2.10 

Total 98.66 

.  From  the  tests  made  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  most  of  the  deep 
water  of  the  two  main  basins  of  Tippecanoe  Lake  is  underlain  with  a 
thick  bed  of  marl  of  a  fine  quality.  The  acreage  of  that  now  in 
shallow  water  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  large  cement  factory  for 
many  years,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  bed  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  main  lake,  it  is  strung  along  a  shore  line  of  great  length, 
thus  lessening  its  availability.  The  distance  from  a  railway  is  also  a 
drawback  for  immediate  development,  the  nearest  line  being  the  Mich- 
igan Division  of  the  Big  Pour,  five  miles  to  the  westward.  It  would  be 
quite  difficult  to  drain  the  lake  so  as  to  increase  to  much  extent  its 
shallow  water  area,  and  it  is  beet  that  it  is  so,  for  its  natural  beauty 
is  too  great  to  be  marred  by  drainage  for  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  marl  beds  on  its  bottom. 
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WEBSTER  OR  BOYDSTON  LAKE. 

Not  a  Wobkablb  Dspoeir. 

This  lake  lies  just  east  of  the  town  of  North  Webster,  in  sections 
10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  (33  north,  7  east),  Tippecanoe  Township.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  outline  and  was  formerly  a  group  of  two  or  three 
lakes,  having  a  maximum  depth  of  35  feet,  which  occupied  the  areas 
enclosed  by  dotted  lines  on  the  accompanying  map.  In  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country  these  lakes  were  surrounded  by  a  marsh  which 


Fiff.  49. 


reached  the  margins  of  the  present  lake,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  a  natural  lake  of  the  same  shape  and  area  of  the  present  partially 
artificial  one,  OiUce  existed  here.  About  1830  the  outlet  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe, which  flows  through  the  lake,  was  dammed  to  secure  water 
power  for  a  grist  mill.  This  raised  the  water  seven  feet,  caused  it  to 
overflow  the  marsh  of  the  former  lake  basin  and  unite  into  one  body 
the  two  or  three  existing  lakes.    The  ^^ackwater,^'  shown  on  the  map, 
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was  a  low  dry  tract  which  by  the  overflow  was  covered  with  water 
two  to  three  feet  in  depth. 

At  present  Webster  Lake  is  a  very  pretty  body  of  water,  with  an 
area  of  1.057  square  miles,  and  a  majcimnm  depth  of  43  feet  Seven 
islands,  variable  in  size,  rise  above  its  surface  and  add  to  the  pictur- 
esquenees  of  its  scenery.  The  shores  are  varied  in  character.  On  the 
weet  they  are  composed  of  gravel  banks  20  or  more  feet  high  which 
slope  gently  down  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  southwest,  about  the 
outlet  of  the  Tippecanoe,  they  are  low  and  marshy,  On  the  south 
between  the  outlet  and  the  channel  leading  to  the  *T)ackwater,"  they 
rise,  from  a  gravelly  beach,  15  feet  abov^  the  water  and  axe  prettily 
wooded  with  oek.  This  stretch  is  known  ba  ^TTellow  Banks,'*  and  is 
a  popular  summer  reeori;.  Several  cottages  are  already  located  and  a 
number  of  fine  sites  exist  for  others. 

East  of  the  channel  the  shore  is,  for  a  distance,  low  and  wooded, 
and  the  water  adjacent  to  it  in  places  contains  many  stumps  and 
roots  of  trees  which  were  cut  after  this  portion  was  overflowed.  At 
^Ttfiller's,'*  on  the  east  side,  is  another  fine  cottage  site  which  is  par- 
tially occupied.  On  the  noriJieast  a  strip  of  marsh  land  20  or  more 
rods  wide  borders  the  shore.  It  is  in  places  a  quaking  bog — 10  to  12 
feet  above  the  water  level.  The  material  composing  the  higher  poT^ 
tions  is  a  mixture  of  muck  and  marl  thrown  up  by  subterranean 
springs.  The  marsh  area  extends  down  along  the  west  side  of  the 
northeast  bay,  but  the  west  side  of  Eagle  Point  is  higher,  with  gravelly 
beach  and  bottom,  and  many  stumps  in  the  shallow  water  adjoining. 
Between  Big  Island  and  the  north  shore  is  quite  an  area  over  which 
the  water  is  from  15  to  25  feet  in  depth,  while  southeast  of  the  same 
island  is  the  deepest  portion  of  the  lake. 

The  more  shallow  waters  of  Webster  Lake  are  full  of  immersed 
aquatic  vegetation,  pondweeds,  bladderwort,  millfoils,  etc.,  being  very 
abundant.  The  channel  leading  to  the  ^Tmck-water,"  as  well  as  the 
large  area  of  the  latter,  are  literally  filled  with  spatter-dock  and  white 
water  lilies,  while  the  rapidly  forming  muck  beds  about  their  margins 
produce  rank  growths  of  cat-tail  flags,  pickerel  weed,  arrow  h'eads, 
etc.,  thus  proving  the  s-tatement  previously  made,  that  in  a  lake  which 
has  been  raised  by  damming,  aquatic  plants  flourish  more  luxuriantly 
than  in  one  unmodified  by  man. 

The  number  of  species  of  fish  in  the  lake  is  not  great,  but  the  indi- 
viduals are  numeroois  and  grow  to  a  large  size  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  plant  food.  The  game  fishes,  bass,  blue-gills,  war-mouth  and  crop- 
pies, attract  fishermen  from  long  distances  and  their  visits  ane  always 
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Views  of  Webster  Lake,  Kosciusko  Ck)UNTarr^  t 

(a)  Stretch  of  shore  at  **  Yellow  Banks." 

(b)  Showing  stamps  of  trees  which  formerly  grew  on  part  of  the  present  water  area 
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crowned  with  Bucoess.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fishes  known  to 
occur  in  the  lake:* 

Amieurus  natalis  Le  8.    Tellow  Cat. 

Erimyzon  sueetta  oblongus  Miteh.     Ghab  Sucker ;  Sweet  Sucker. 

Pimephales  nolatus  Raf.     Blunt-nosed  Minnow. 

Notropis  heterodon  Ck)pe.     Variable-toothed  Minnow. 

Natropis  megalops  Baf.     Common  Shiner. 

Hybopsis  kentuekienaU  Raf.     Horny-head. 

SemotUuB  airomacidatus  Mitch.     Horned  Dace ;  Creek  Chub. 

r    migonuB  ehrysoleuem  Mitch.     Golden  Shiner. 

Zygmiedes  dispar  Agassiz.     Top  Minnow. 

Umbra  limi  Elirtland.     Mud  Minnow. 

LueiuB  vermiculatitB  Le  S.     Little  Pickerel. 

AmUopliles  rupestris  Raf.     Rock  Bass ;  Red  Eye. 

Chcmobryttus  gulosus  Cuv.  and  Val.     War-mouth. 

LepomtM  eyaneUuB  Raf.     Green  Sunfish. 

LqxmiB  pallidua  Mitch.     Blue  Gill. 

T^'-'^nUB  gibboniB  L.     Common  Sunfish. 

Mteroptenu  ddomieu  Lac^pdde.     Small-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

^^^j'Topienu  salmoidea  Lac^pMe.     Large-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

^^^ostoma  nigrum  Raf.     Johnny  Darter. 

^oma  caprodes  Raf.     Log  Perch. 

4oma  aspro  Cope  and  Jor.     Black-sided  Darter. 
^.       toma  flabellare  Raf.     Fan-tailed  Darter. 
Etheostoma  iauxE  Jor.  and  Meek.     Iowa  Darter. 
Etheobtoma  ccmdeum  Storer.     Rainbow  Darter. 
Perca  flavescens  Mitch.     Yellow  Perch. 
R0CCU8  chrysops  Raf.     White  Bass. 

Marl. — No  marl  worth  mentioning  occurs  in  shallow  water  in 
Webster  Lake.  Only  two  of  many  bores  put  down  in  water  under  10 
feet  in  depth  disclosed  marl.  One  in  eight-foot  water  250  yards  from 
shore  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  lake,  found  only  a  trace.  The  other, 
off  Eagle  Point  in  the  same  depth  of  water,  found  a  deposit  of  dark 
colored  marl  six  feet  in  thickness  beneath  three  feet  of  muck.  The 
deeper  portions  of  the  original  lakes  doubtless  possess  fair  beds,  but 
they  are  at  present  wholly  unavailable. 

C.  H.  Bigenmann,  Proo.  Ind.  Aoad.  Soi.,  1895,  p.  253. 
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BABBBB  LAKES. 
Workable  Deposit. 

One  of  the  prettiest  groups*  or  chains  of  lakes  in  Indiana  is  known 
collectively  by  the  above  name.  They  are  six  in  number  and  occupy 
parts  of  sections  20,  21,  26,  27,  28  and  29  (33  north,  7  east),  Tippeca- 
noe Township.  Their  inlet.  Grassy  Creek,  flowing  northwest  from 
Bidinger  Lake,  enters  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  largest  of  the 
group,  Hammon  Lake,  and  leaves,  as  their  outlet,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  smallest,  Mabie  Lake.  The  accompanying  map  of  the 
group,  platted  from  a  special  survey  by  Geo.  W.  McCarter,  of  Warsaw, 
shows  accurately  the  relation  of  the  lakes  one  to  another,  their  relative 
size,  etc. 

Where  the  public  road  crosses  Grassy  Creek,  at  the  lower  end  of 
jMabie  Lake,  there  was  constructed,  about  1840,  a  dam  in  order  to 
secure  power  for  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  the  latter  being  at  Oswego,  three 
miles  northwest.  To  it  an  artificial  water  way  or  mill  race  10  feet 
wide  was  constructed.  This  dam  was  washed  out  in  February,  1857. 
During  its  existence,  the  waters  of  the  lakes  were  five  feet  higher  than 
now  and  Dan  Kuhn  and  Hammon  lakes  formed  one  unbroken  sheet 
of  water. 

Mabie  Lake,  the  lowest  and  smallest  of  the  group,  is  about  1,800 
feet  long  by  750  feet  wide  and  has  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  30 
acres.  Its  bottom  is  mostly  of  muck  and  shelves  rapidly  on  all  sides 
into  12  to  15-foot  water,  the  maximum. depth  being  22  feet.  The 
shores  on  the  north,  east  and  south  are  low  and  marshy,  while  on  the 
west  they  rise  10  or  more  feet  above  the  water. 

Plew  and  Kuhn  lakes  occupy  long  and  narrow  parallel  basins  with 
a  strip  of  high  wooded  ground,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
intervening.  The  first  named  is  the  larger,  being  over  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  extreme  length  by  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in  width.  On  the 
east  and  north  the  banks  rise  15  or  more  feet,  a  narrow  strip  of  marsh 
lying  between  their  base  and  the  water.  The  other  shores  are  rather 
low  and  marshy.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  is  35  feet,  while  the 
area,  less  than  10  feet  in  depth,  is  small. 

Irish  Lake  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  group,  being  a  little  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  one-half  mile  in  greatest  width. 
The  greater  part  of  the  shore  line  is  low  and  marshy.  The  central 
part  of  the  north  shore  and  the  east  half  of  the  south  shore  are 
wooded  and  slope  gently  upward  and  backward  from  the  water.  At 
the  southwest  comer  there  is  a  large  area  of  muck  thickly  covered 
with  spatterdock  and  cai>-tails.    This  extends  back  to  form  quite  a  bay. 
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Fifteen  rods  east  of  the  west  shore  is  an  island  about  two  acres  in  area. 
It  is  covered  with  stumps,  rushes  and  cat-tail  flags,  and  rises  three  feet 
above  the  water  level.  The  shallow  water  area  of  Irish  Lake  is 
narrow,  except  along  the  east  half  of  the  north  shore,  where  it  extends 
out  200  yards  or  more  into  the  lake.  The  greatest  depth  of  water 
found  was  32  feet.  There  is  much  Chara  on  the  bottom  along  the 
north  side,  and  many  aquatic  plants  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  muck 
beds  about  the  island  near  the  west  shore. 

Kuhn  Lake,  180  rods  long  by  70  rods  wide,  is  surrounded  by  low 
banks  except  on  the  north,  where  they  rise  gradually  into  the  narrow 
ridge  separating  Kuhn  from  Plew  Lake.  Its  maximum  depth  July, 
1900,  was  34  feet. 

Hammon  Lake  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  its  extreme  length  from 
northeast  to  southwest  being  just  about  a  mile,  while  its  greatest 
width  is  a  little  more  than  three-fifths  of  a  mile.  Its  outline  is  quite 
irregular,  a  broad  strip  of  land  extending  into  its  basin  from  the  west. 
At  Hammonds  Park,  on  the  northeast  shore,  wooded  bluffs  rise  40 
or  more  feet  a  short  distance  back  from  the  water's  edge,  otherwise 
the  entire  shore  line  is  low  and  in  most  places  marshy.  There  are 
several  rather  large  areas  of  shallow  water  in  different  parts  of  tie 
lake,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  runs  between  18  and  36 
feet,  while  42  feet  was  the  maximum  depth  sounded.  About  the  inlet 
of  Grassy  Creek,  extensive  beds  of  muck  are  slowly  encroaching  upon 
the  water  area.  On  their  sub-aqueous  portions  pond-weeds,  bladder- 
wort  and  other  immersed  plants  flourish  in  profusion  and,  by  their 
decay,  add  each  year  to  the  thickness  of  the  slowly  rising  bottom.  In 
this  portion  of  the  lake  are  also  large  numbers  of  water  lilies,  both 
white  and  yellow. 

The  ridge  separating  Dan,  Kuhn  from  Hammon  Lake  is  about  200 
feet  wide  and  in  its  highest  portion  only  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  water  level.  It  is  covered  with  marsh  grasses  and  sedges  except 
about  the  old  channel  where  dense  thickets  of  cat-tail  flags  occur. 
This  natural  channel  near  the  north  end  of  the  ridge  is  now  choked 
with  vegetation,  but  a  new  artificial  one  has  been  cut  across  farther 
south  for  the  use  of  row  boats.  Dan  Kuhn  Lake  is  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  long  by  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  average  width.  It  is  the 
most  shallow  of  all  the  lakes.  The  average  depth  is  probably  less 
than  12  feet,  the  maximum  found  being  19  feet. 

The  Barbee  lakes  are  renowned  as  fishing  resorts.  The  species  oc^ 
curring  are  practically  the  same  as  in  Tippecanoe  Lake.  Irish  Lake, 
especially,  is  noted  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  large-mouthed 
black  bass  which  are  foimd  therein.     Two  club  houses  have  been 
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erected  by  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  from  Anderson,  Indiana,  and  if 
their  tales  are  to  be  relied  upon,  each  season^s  catch  is  certainly  phe- 
nomenal. 

Marl. — A  fine  deposit  of  marl  exists  in  Dan  Kuhn  and  Hammon 
lakes.  A  large  area  along  the  west  side  of  the  former  is  covered  with 
water  from  one  to  three  feet  deep  beneath  which  no  bore  with  21-foot 
auger  found  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  marl.  Around  the  north  and 
east  shores  there  is  16+  feet  everywhere  beneath  the  four-foot  water 
b'ne,  150  feet  out.  Along  the  south  shore  in  five-foot  water  the  bed 
thins  down  to  eight  feet  with  sand  beneath.  The  quality  of  the  miarl 
is  excellent. 

On  the  west  and  north  sides  of  Hammon  Lake  between  (A)  and  (B) 
the  bottom  of  the  marl  bed  could  not  be  reached  with  an  18-foot  drill 
in  all  water  from  the  shore  out  175  to  250  feet  in  the  lake.  From 
(B)  to  (C)  sand  was  found  ii«xt  to  shore  beneath  four  to  eight  feet  of 
marl  in  two  to  five  feet  of  water,  but  at  greater  depths  the  bottom  of 
the  marl  bed  was  beyond  reach  of  drill.  In  the  bay  between  (C)  and 
(D)  the  shallow  water  area  is  extensive,  reaching  out  300  or  more 
yards,  and  overlies  marl  15+  feet  in  depth.  Between  (D)  and  the 
channel  at  (E)  the  bottom  is  of  gravel  for  75  feet  out,  when  marl  sets 
in,  being  8+  feet  thick  at  the  eight-foot  water  line.  From  the  channel 
nearly  to  the  inlet,  at  (F),  the  marl  is  14+  feet  thick  on  the  four-foot 
water  line  75  to  100  feet  from  shore.  On  both  sides  of  the  inlet  a 
thick  deposit  of  muck  covers  the  marl.  Opposite  (G)  the  marl  ap- 
pears free  from  muck,  being  12+  feet  thick  at  the  six-foot  water  line 
125  feet  from  shore.  Out  from  (H)  the  bottom  shelves  down  close  to 
shore  and  in  seven-foot  water  gravel  underlies  eight  feet  of  marl. 
Adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  projecting  strip  of  land  at  (I)  is  a 
large  area  of  water  only  two  to  five  feet  deep,  which  is  everywhere 
underlain  with  a  marl  bed  12+  feet  in  thickness.  A  similar  shoal  area 
is  found  opposite  the  channel  leading  to  Kuhn  Lake,  but  here  the 
water  is  only  six  to  18  inches  in  depth  while  the  marl  is  but  six  to 
10  feet  thick.  Along  shore,  between  (I)  and  (K),^he  marl  was  three 
to  five  feet  thick  at  the  water's  edge  and  beyond  reach  of  auger  in 
three-foot  water. 

In  Kuhn  Lake  shallow  water  occurs  only  along  the  margin,  the 
four-foot  line  averaging  about  75  feet  out.  The  marl  along  the  south 
shore  is  14+  feet  thick  at  this  line,  but  on  the  north  shore  it  averages 
only  about  10  feet,  with  sand  underlying.  The  quality  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  two  lakes  to  the  eastward,  it  being  darker  and,  in 
places,  gritty. 
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Along  the  north  side  of  Irish  Lake  between  (L)  and  (M)  the 
shallow  water  is  200  yards  wide  and  underlain  with  marl  16+  feet 
thick.  At  the  shore  there  is  usually  one  or  two  feet  of  muck  over  the 
marl.  Between  (M)  and  (N)  the  shore  margin  is  of  gravel  or  sand 
and  the  marl  is  only  three  feet  thick  at  the  six-foot  water  line,  150  feet 
out.  A  marsh  of  20  or  more  acres  borders  the  shore  between  (N)  and 
(0).  For  200  feet  back  this  is  composed  wholly  of  a  fine  grade  of  marl 
18+  feet  thick.  Then  muck  sets  in,  and  at  250  feet  is  three  feet  thick 
above  10  feet  of  marl.  Between  (0)  and  (P)  a  similar  marsh  of  marl 
extends  back  200  to  275  feet,  the  marl  running  from  10  to  18+  feet 
thick,  in  many  places  bare,  in  others  overlain  with  one  to  three  feet 
of  muck.  Quite  a  body  of  shallow  water  marl  also  occurs  around  the 
island  east  of  this  marsh,  but  the  bottom  of  the  southwest  bay  is  of 
muck  only.  Along  the  south  shore  gravel  forms  the  bottom  for  50  to 
75  feet  out,  the  marl  averaging  only  about  seven  feet  along  the  six- 
foot  water  line. 

No  marl  was  found  in  the  shallow  water  of  Mabie  Lake,  but  in  Plew 
Lake  it  occurs  along  the  shore  beneath  all  water  three  feet  deep  and 
over,  the  bottom  of  the  bed  being  be3''ond  reach  of  drill  in  all  teste 
but  ene. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  bottom  of  this  group  of  lakes  is  thus 
shown  to  be  farmed  of  a  thick  marl  deposit.  That  in  Dan  Kuhn  and 
the  shallow  portions  of  Hammon  Lake  is  most  available,  and  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  will  well  justify  the  investment  of  capital  for  its 
development.  If  necessary,  the  channels  between  the  lakes  could  be 
easily  enlarged  so  that  the  marl  in  and  about  Irish  and  Plew  lakes 
could  be  transported  in  barges  to  a  factory  located  near  the  larger 
deposits. 

RIDINGBR  LAKE. 
Laboe  DEPosrr,  Mostly  Under  Deep  Water. 

This  lake  occupies  parts  of  sections  1  (32  north,  7  east)  and  36  (33 
north,  7  east),  Washington  and  Tippecanoe  townships.  It  lies  in  a 
Jong  and  rather  narrow  valley  which  trends  almost  due  north  and 
south.  The  total  length  of  the  water  area,  according  to  careful 
measurements  made  by  County  Surveyor  McCarter,  is  4,600  feet,  while 
its  width  averages  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  the  area  being  close  to 
300  acres. 

The  outline  is  quite  regular,  there  being  but  two  bays,  one  of  about 
10  acres  in  the  southwest  comer,  the  other  much  larger  in  the  north- 
east.    The  inlet  which  enters  on  the  south  side  is  a  stream  which 
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comes  from  Cedar  and  Bobinson  lakes,  Whitley  County,  while  the  out- 
let is  Grafisy  Creek,  flowing  from  the  northwest  comer,  north  and 
then  west  into  the  larger  of  the  Barbee  lakes.  A  dredge  ditoh  now 
being  dug  in  Whitley  County  has  been  surveyed  to  the  lake,  and  from 
it  northward,  which  will  lower  its  waters  four  or  more  feet  and  destroy 
much  of  its  natural  beauty. 

At  Weaver's  Landing,  near  the  middle  of  the  west  shore,  there  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  woodland  sloping  gradually  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  south  half  of  the  east  shore  slopes  up  from  a  gravelly  beach  into 
wooded  hills,  while  the  north  half  of  the  same  shore  bends  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  the  east  to  form  a  wide  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  a  willow- 
covered  marsh,  10  rods  or  miore  wide.  The  north  and  south  shores 
of  the  main  lake  are,  for  the  most  part,  low  and  marshy,  especially 
about  the  inlet  and  outlet.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  found  was 
45  feet  near  the  center  of  the  north  half.  The  most  of  the  water  area 
iE  between  20  and  35  feet  in  depth. 

Marl. — At  Weaver's  Landing  the  bottom  for  50  feet  out  is  of 
gravel,  and  shelves  rapidly  into  deep  water.  Twenty  rods  south,  in 
six-foot  water  100  feet  from  shore,  marl  occurs  12+  feet  in  depth. 
Over  the  shallow  water  area  of  the  southwest  bay  it  runs  about  the 
same,  except  close  in  shore  where  it  thins  down  to  four  feet  or  less. 
Along  the  west  half  of  the  south  shore  it  is  everywhere  14+  feet  in 
four  feet  of  water.  The  bottom  is  here  covered  with  Chara  and  the 
marl  is  excellent  in  quality,  the  six-foot  water  line  being  about  125 
feet  from  shore.  One  hundred  yards  west  of  the  inlet  the  marl  is 
16+  feet  thick  in  two  feet  of  water.  On  either  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  inlet  there  are  large  patches  of  spatterdock  and  white  water  lilies, 
beneath  which  muck  only  occurs  to  a  depth  of  14+  feet. 

Along  the  south  half  of  the  east  shore  the  bottom  is  of  gravel  out 
to  the  six-foot  water  line,  where  the  marl  sets  in  and  thickens  rap- 
idly. In  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  bay  there  is  muck  close  to 
shore  but  125  feet  out  marl  10+  feet  thick  underlie  two  feet  of  muck 
in  six  feet  of  water.  In  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  the  lake  100 
feet  from  shore,  11+  feet  of  marl  is  found  at  the  seven-foot  water 
line.  At  the  point  where  the  east-west  township  line  strikes  the  lake, 
the  marl  is  14+  feet  in  three  feet  of  water,  and  runs  about  the  same 
until  near  the  outlet,  where  it  is  partially  replaced  by  muck.  Along 
the  north  half  of  the  west  shore  it  is  everywhere  10+  feet  thick  be- 
neath six  feet  of  water,  while  in  three-foot  water,  175  feet  out,  it  has 
tiiinned  down  to  three  feet. 

The  tests  show  that  practically  the  entire  lake  bottom  is  a  bed  of 
marl  of  good  thickness  and  fair  quality.     That  portion  in  shallow 
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water  is,  now,  small.  The  proposed  ditch  will  greatly  enlarge  it, 
but  will  not  likely  make  available  an  area  sufficient  to  justify  its  de- 
velopment for  cement  making. 


LITTLE  EAGLE  LAKE. 
Workable  Deposit. 

This  lake  occupies  parts  of  sectiouB  24,  25,  26  and  35  (33  north,  6 
east).  Plain  Township.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  northeast 
of  Warsaw  and  two  and  one-half  miles  east  from  the  Michigan  Di- 
vision of  the  Big  Four  Eailway. 

The  banks  of  the  lake  are  irregular,  in  places  being  flat  some  dis- 
tance back,  in  others  rising  gradually  20  or  more  feet  above  the  water 
level.  The  lake  has  been  twice  lowered,  the  total  decrease  in  level 
being  about  six  feet,  thus  rendering  prominent  broad  belts  of  low 
land  along  the  south  side  and  the  northeast  corner  of  the  main 
basin;  most  of  the  old  west  embayment  is  aldo  dry.  A  strip  some  225 
yards  wide  between  the  main  lake  and  the  south  arm,  through  which 
a  channel  is  cut,  is  also  a  wet  marsh,  while  large  areaa  of  the  western 
side  of  the  south  arm  are  above  water.  The  former  water  area  of 
the  lake  was  about  850  acres.  The  present  area  is  at  least  150  acres 
less,  the  difference  being  left  as  marsh  except  a  small  portion  of  gravel 
beach  on  the  south  side. 

Marl. — In  the  south  arm  of  the  lake  the  shallow  water  belt  is  nar- 
row along  the  east  side  and  the  marl  is  shallow  except  on  the  edge 
of  deep  water.  Along  the  west  side  the  reed  covered  marsh  extends 
well  out  into  the  lake.  Drillings  on  the  edge  of  this  showed  at  every 
point  marl  to  below  16  feet.  The  marsh  of  30  or  more  acres  lying  to 
the  west  of  this  lobe  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  muck,  the  depth  of 
which  ranges  from  four  to  20  feet.  Beneath  the  muck  on  its  northern 
third  is  marl  nmning  from  six  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  southern 
portion  is  wholly  of  muck.  There  appears  to  be  at  least  50  acres 
underlain  with  marl  in  this  part  of  the  lake. 

Between  the  south  lobe  and  the  main  lake  there  is  a  marsh  (P.  J. 
K.)  of  30  or  more  acres  in  which  marl  comes  to  the  surface,  over  the 
most  of  which  it  ranges  from  six  to  25+  feet  in  depth.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  channel,  cut  through  this  marsh,  there  is  about  a  foot  of 
inuck  above  the  marl,  but  elsewhere  the  marl  forms  the  surface.  The 
former  lobe  of  the  lake,  west  of  the  point  at  (K),  is  now  nearly  all  a 
marsh,  which,  in  summer,  is  covered  with  wire  grass,  rushes  and 
sedges.    At  the  east  side  of  this  marsh  the  marl  is  shallow,  running 
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only  from  two  to  five  feet  in  depth.  This  iB  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  high  point  which  separatee  this  arm  from  the  main  lake.  The 
remainder  of  this  marsh  area  of  80  or  more  acre6  is  underlain  with  a 
fine  quality  of  marl  which  runs  from  nine  to  25  feet  in  thickness. 


Fig. 51.    Map  of  Little  Kagle  Lake,  Kosoiasko  County,  Ind. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  main  lake  the  shallow  water  forms  a 
broad  belt  from  200  to  1,000  feet  wide,  deepening  very  gradually. 
Near  the  center  a  broad  point  of  hard  bottom  covered  with  very 
shallow  water  extends  well  out  into  the  lake,  otherwise  the  shallow 
water  is  underlain  by  marl.  This  tends  to  deepen  gradually  from  the 
shore  outward,  so  that  the  average  depth  under  the  shallow  water  is 
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probably  not  over  10  or  12  feet.  For  a  spaoe  along  the  east  shore 
the  bottom  is  hard  for  some  distance  out,  but  in  six  or  seven  feet  of 
water  showed  marl  to  below  reach  of  pole.  The  northern  half  of  the 
east  shore  shows  a  broad  belt  of  shallow  water  marl,  the  width  being 
in  places  between  600  and  1,000  feet.  The  depth  seemed  irregular 
but  is  similar  to  that  along  the  south  side.  Along  the  north  bank  the 
belt  of  shallow  water  marl  is  narrow,  ranging  at  most  places  between 
50  and  150  feet  wide.  The  marl,  however,  seems  to  run  much  deeper 
than  at  corresponding  distances  from  the  south  shore.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  three-fourths  or  even  more  of  the  deep  water  area  of 
the  lake  is  underlain  with  a  thick  deposit.  The  shallow  water  and 
marsh  areas  are,  however,  sufficient  in  acreage  and  thickness  to  furnish 
material  for  a  large  cement  factory  for  many  years. 

The  quality  of  the  marl  in  Little  Eagle  Lake  runs  from  poor  to 
good.  In  the  south  lobe  of  the  lake  much  of  the  deposit  appeared 
mucky,  especially  at  the  south  end.  That  in  the  main  lake  appeared 
of  much  higher  quality,  being  a  light  brown  to  gray.  An  analysis 
by  Dr.  Noyes  of  a  sample,  taken  from  about  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face by  Geo.  W.  McCarter,  the  owner  of  a  large  part  of  the  marsh  area 
about  the  lake,  gave  the  following  percentage  composition: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo,) 84.75 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCJo.) 2.84 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,) 0.35 

Alumina    (A1,0,) 0.15 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 0.07 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 4.61 

Organic  matter 5.69 

Total 98.46 

An  average  sample  from  a  greater  depth  will,  without  doubt,  show 
a  higher  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  lower  of  organic 
matter. 

CENTER  AND  PIKE  LAKES. 
Workable  DEPOsrr. 

CBMTKR  LAKE. 

Center  Lake  lies  north  of  and  adjoining  the  city  of  Warsaw.  It  is 
situated  in  sections  5  and  8  (32  north,  6  east),  Wayne  Township,  and 
its  eastern  shore  is  but  a  few  rods  west  from  the  Michigan  Division  of 
the  Big  Four  Railwaj.  The  present  water  area  covers  about  200 
acres.    The  banks  are  low  on  the  north  and  northwest;  otherwise  the 
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grovmd  around  the  lake  slopes  up  gently  to  a  height  of  10  to  20  feet 
The  water  is  80  feet  deep  not  far  from  the  shore  in  the  southwest 
(vart  and  nearly  as  deep  in  places  near  the  east  shore.  The  lake  is 
fed  by  a  small  stream  from  the  northeast.  The  outlet  leaves  the  west 
side  and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  two  or  three  miles  flows  into  the 
Tippecanoe  River.  The  area  of  shallow  water  is,  as  a  rule,  narrow, 
50  to  150  feet  wide,  except  at  the  north  end,  where  there  are  several 
acres  of  shallow  water,  partly  grown  up  with  rushes. 

Mabl. — The  most  of  the  marl  foimd  was  at  the  north  end,  where 
none  of  the  tests  reached  bottom  at  16  feet  in  one  to  four  feet  of 
water.  Along  the  east  side  the  distribution  of  the  marl  is  irregular. 
Near  the  center  of  this  side  the  bottom  was  found  to  be  hard  out 
to  beneath  10  feet  of  water,  then  marl  sets  in.  A  little  north  of 
this  six  feet  of  marl  was  found  in  three  feet  of  water. 

In  the  southeast  comer  tests  in  water  from  three  to  15  feet  deep 
gave  only  one  or  two  feet  of  marl.  Just  north  of  the  end  of  Buffalo 
street,  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  lake,  five  and  a  half  feet  of 
marl  was  found  in  one  and  a  half  feet  of  water  close  to  shore  and  at 
50  feet  out  in  four  feet  of  water,  the  marl  ran  below  pole,  as  it  also 
did  200  feet  out  in  seven  feet  of  water.  The  southwest  part  of  the 
lake  showed  marl  just  equaling  in  depth  the  water  up  to  eight  feet 
as  far  as  we  could  test.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the  lake  hard  bot- 
tom or  only  a  few  feet  of  marl  occurs. 

PIKE  LAKE. 

Pike  liake  lies  one-half  mile  east  of  Center  Lake,  the  Michigan 
Division  of  the  Big  Four  Railway  passing  between  the.  two.  It  occu- 
pies parts  of  sections  4,  5,  8  and  9  (32  north,  6  east),  Wayne  Town- 
ship. The  north  end  is  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Big  Four  Railway 
and  its  south  end  is  a  little  over  half  a  mile  from  the  Pittsburg,  Ft. 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway.  On  the  west,  east  and  southeast  the 
banks  slope  up  15  to  25  feet  above  water  level.  On  the  north  and 
extreme  south  the  banks  are  low.  The  embayment  on  the  east  is 
shallow,  most  of  its  surface  being  covered  with  less  than  10  feet  of 
water.  Just  west  of  the  point  at  the  cemetery  the  deep  water  comes 
quite  close  to  the  shore.  Around  the  rest  of  the  shore,  the  water 
deepens  gradually.    The  total  area  of  the  lake  is  about  250  acres. 

Marl. — A  small  lobe  of  the  lake  at  the  north  end  is  now  practi- 
cally shut  off  from  the  main  body  and  was  not  examined.  The 
main  deposit  of  marl  occurs  in  the  eastern  embayment,  covering 
probably  20  to  30  acres  and  extending  at  every  point  tested  to  below 
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16  feet  under  the  water  surface.  West  of  the  cemetery  no  marl  was 
found.  At  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  nearest  Warsaw,  the  marl  runs 
back  under  the  bank  75  to  100  feet,  having  at  the  former  distance  a 
depth  of  five  feet  with  little  or  no  muck  overlying.  At  the  water's 
edge  the  marl  is  six  feet  deep,  and  nine  feet  deep  in  three  feet  of 
water.  In  the  southwest  corner  the  marl  does  not  set  in  close  to 
shore,  only  one  foot  of  marl  occurring  in  seven  feet  of  water  and  four 
feet  of  marl  in  10  feet  of  water,  75  feet  from  shore.  Along  the  west 
bank  next  to  the  park  no  marl  was  found,  until  the  north  end  was 
approached,  where  three  feet  of  marl  is  found  in  eight  feet  of  water, 
while  further  out  it  deepens  to  below  reach  of  drill. 


Fig.  53.    Map  of  Center  and  Pike  Lakes,  KoBoinsko  Connty,  Ind. 

Along  the  north  side  the  marl  does  not  set  in  until  the  water 
reaches  a  depth  above  three  feet.  In  four-foot  water  the  marl  runs 
from  one  to  three  feet,  while  near  the  section  line  the  marl  is  only 
three  feet  deep  in  10  feet  of  water.  Further  east  it  extends  below 
reach  of  drill  in  five  feet  of  water. 

The  quality  of  the  marl  is  variable,  the  best  occurring  just  north 
of  the  cemetery.  The  marl  in  the  north  part  of  the  lake  is  mucky; 
that  at  the  south  end  generally  good.  The  deposit  beneath  Pike 
Jjake  is  not  of  itself  large  enough  to  be  termed  workable,  but  taking 
it  in  connection  with  that  beneath  Center  Lake,  a  fair  workable  de- 
posit is  presented.  Lying  as  close  as  it  does  to  excellent  railway 
facilities,  it  offers  a  good  location  for  a  factory  site. 
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EAGLE  OR  WINONA  LAKE.* 
Workable  Dkposit. 

This  lake  lies  one  mile  poutheast  of  Warsaw  and  occupies  parts  of 
sections  16,  16,  17,  21  and  22  (32  north,  6  east),  Wayne  Township. 
It  consists  of  a  main  body  of  water,  almost  a  square  mile  in  area, 
and  a  small  bay  on  the  northwestern  side  connected  by  a  narrow 
channel.  The  catchment  basin  is  large  as  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  lake  itself.  Unusually  heavy  rains  change  the  lake  level  as  much 
as  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  The  tributary  streamb  are  three  in 
number.  The  largest  is  Cherry  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  lake  on 
the  southeast.  For  the  most  part  it  flows  through  woodlands.  Two 
other  streams,  the  larger  of  which  is  Clear  Creek,  enter  the  lake  at  its 
extreme  southern  part.  The  output  of  Clear  Creek  is  nearly  as  much 
as  that  of  Cherry  Creek.  Numerous  springs  on  the  Winona  Assem- 
bly grounds,  as  well  as  a  number  bubbling  up  from  the  bottom,  also 
add  to  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  outlet  is  a  small  stream  from  the 
south  end  of  the  northwest  bay,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Tippe- 
canoe Biver  at  a  point  one  mile  northwest  of  Warsaw.  The  shore 
line,  for  the  most  part,  is  low.  On  the  north,  a  small  stretch  of  culti- 
vated land  rises  rapidly  to  a  10-foot  elevation  line.  The  Winona 
Assembly  grounds  on  the  east  have  the  greatest  elevation.  This  ele- 
vation is  from  10  to  50  rods  back  from  the  lake.  The  other  pari;s  of 
the  grounds  lie  below  a  10-foot  line.  The  south  shore  is  uniformly 
low  and  swampy.  On  the  west,  an  abrupt  rise  is  found  at  YamelPs 
Landing.  To  the  north  of  the  landing  the  shore  is  low,  and  the  ele- 
vation gradual.  Natural  woodland  is  found  at  Yarneirs,  at  the  out- 
lets of  both  Clear  Creek  and  Cherry  Creek  and  on  the  Assembly 
grounds. 

The  greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  lake  is  81  feet  near  the  center 
of  the  main  body.  The  contour  lines  on  the  ac<3ompanying  map 
show  the  depth  in  other  portions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  erabay- 
ment  in  the  northeast  corner  runs  shallow,  and  a  belt  of  shallow 
water  from  50  to  150  feet  or  more  wide,  runs  all  along  the  eastern 
and  southern  side.  Along  the  north  shore  the  belt  of  shallow  water 
is  broad  but  irregular. 


^  Much  of  the  general  data  relatire  to  this  lake,  as  well  as  all  of  the  informatioii  oon- 
cerning  the  plants  and  vertebrate  animals,  was  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Earl  E.  Ramsev 
of  the  Mnnoie  High  School.  Prof.  Ramsey  has  been  connected  with  the  Summer  Biological 
School  at  Winona  for  several  seasons,  and  has  thus  had  most  excellent  opportunities  for 
securing  information. 
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The  area  covered  by  water  is  .987  of  a  square  mile,  or  631  acres, 
and  there  are  probably  126  acres  of  marsh  land  adjacent.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  map  of  Eagle  Lake  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  survey  in  1834, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  lake  was  then  considerably  larger  than  now. 
The  difference  in  area  has  been  brought  about,  first  by  dredging  the 
outlet  channel  and  lowering  the  level  of  the  lake.    Second,  the  en- 


Piff.  53.    Map  of  Eagle  Lake,  Xoioiasko  Countj,  Ind. 

croachment  of  plant  life  upon  the  lake  proper  and  the  luxuriant 
plant  life  on  the  land  partially  dried  by  lowering  the  lake  level.  As 
noted  farther  on,  the  plant  life  in  the  lake  is  abundant.  The  dense 
beds  of  Scirpus,  Nuphar,  etc.,  tend  to  collect  material  that  may 
float  into  them  and  also  contribute  their  own  growth  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  lake  bottom.  A  third  agency  which  has  acted  in  some 
parts  of  the  lake — ^notably  the  southern  part — is  that  of  the  ice. 


14-Otol. 
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With  the  lowering  of  the  lake  level,  stretches  of  lake  bottom  were 
left  barely  covered  by  water  and  were  in  most  cases  separated  from 
the  land  by  deeper  water.  As  the  ice  formed,  it  pushed  the  ground 
higher  on  these  shallow  places.  The  ice  cracks  in  exceedingly  cold 
weather.  The  cracks  fill  with  water  and  freeze  again  and  crowd 
tlie  ice  and  the  substratum  of  earth  still  farther  shoreward.  Very 
much  of  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  shows  such  a  formation.  The 
iro  beach  near  the  outlet  of  Clear  Creek  is  at  least  30  inches  above 
lake  level  and  separates  a  dense  swamp  from  the  lake.  In  this 
swamp  thus  isolated  from  the  main  lake,  the  semi-aquatic  plants 
readily  establish  themselves  and  thus  finally  reclaim  the  swamp  land. 

Tlie  plant  life  in  the  lake  is  abundant.  A  bank  of  Scirpus  practi- 
cally encircles  the  lake.  Nuphar,  Nymphcea,  Typha,  Potamogeton, 
Ceratophyllum  and  Chara  are  abundant.  The  outlet  is  now  entirely 
"overgrown"  by  Nuphar,  Nymphcea,  Typha  and  Scirptis  arranged 
in  water  zones. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  water  from  July  6th  to  August 
23d,  1899,  was  80  degrees  at  a  depth  of  two  feet;  the  air  temperature 
for  the  same  time  was  81.5  degrees.  The  deep  water  of  the  lake 
marked  41  degrees,  and  was  of  course  subject  to  no  diurnal  changes. 
The  prevailing  winds  during  the  summer  months  are  west  to  south- 
west. 

THE  COLD  BLOODED  VERTEBRATES  OF  WINONA  LAKE. 

Bt  Earl  E.  Rambit. 

FISHES. 

The  number  of  species  of  fishes  thus  far  secured  in  Winona  Liake, 
its  inlets  and  outlets,  is  41.  Considering  the  great  variety  of  physical 
conditions,  the  number  of  species  is  small.  But  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  each  species  is  much  more  disappointing.  The  scarcity  of 
the  larger  food  fishes  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  fishing  in  the 
lake.  But  the  scarcity  of  the  smaller  fishes,  the  Cyprinidce,  many 
species  of  the  darters,  LabidesfheSy  etc.,  is  not  accounted  for  in  this 
way. 

To  show  the  relative  numbers  of  a  very  common  form  which  serves 
as  food  for  the  larger  species,  T  may  take  the  Lahidesthes  sicculus. 
As  many  as  a  gallon  of  this  form  may  be  secured  in  either  Turkey 
Lake  or  Tippecanoe  Lake,  Kosciusko  County,  at  a  single  haul  of  the 
seine.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  dozen  were  secured  in  Eagle 
Ijake  (luring  the  entire  summer.  The  same  relative  proportions  are 
true  of  many  other  forms. 
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The  following  list  gives  the  species  and  localities  from  which  they 
were  secured.  The  column  marked  N*  gives  some  notion  of  the 
relative  abundance.  Thirteen  families  are  represented  and  33 
genera.  The  Vs  in  the  other  columns  indicate  the  localities  in  which 
the  various  species  are  found. 


H 


Lampftra  wiliUri  Oafft  * . . ,  * , .*.......*.,. 

f^i^pi/i'jsftn*  flii'-wji  (L.I,    Common  Gar-pik* , 

lt€pim$tru-M  iyiat<i*Ujv}Mi  Kftf.    Short-^iloSad  Oftf 

Jmia  Gd/tifi  L.    Mucl&pb;   DorSiK  ...'.....  .^  ^, ..,,..-,  ^ 

Amiciini*  H^iminiui  (Le  a,).    YdUow  C&t  ..-.** 

Amirufut  Riflfm  (Raf.) , . ,.i^- ....  -*^^ ,.'...  <r . .  .*•*  * 

^h iibi;(nh9  ffprinitf  ( M  itch .) .    Slender  Mad  To m 

Cmrpied^*  (si»  —  ^ .  ^ . )  t -^ *......,.,.. *...,. 

Vo'l'a*tomut  comwte^iflni  (I**(j<-|»^dfl) ...**... 

Oaiti»inmu$  niV^icafit  Le  S.    Ilog  SnakAr:  intone  Roller 

ffn'mvion  Min^ia  tthhuav*  (Mitch.).    Thab  Sucker;  Swett Sucker. 

Minetrtma  mtf&fiaptt  (Buf.K    Wioter  Suokar ,.. 

Cavipoatnmft  anffiHaium  i  RaD  ,    intone  Roller 

PimrphaUi  nattitUM    RfcfJ,     Blant-rio^td  MJJJDaw  . , . ., 

Nvtrop**  whipitlri  {fi\Tard).    Silver-fin  , .. .    _..* 

NotropU  porntitut  < MUrrli-h    Silrer-Bide;  Sbiaer.t •• 

Bybopn\»  ki'.HtiifkUfun*   Rfif .^ .    U  urn y-heftd  ..,..,. 

S*rmotiiu§  ^r^anlacu^alvlr 'Mitch  .K    LTornid  Dftee;  Creek  Chub 

Ahrmmit  thr\f«t^WtieM*  (MitJ?b,)»    Goldeu  Shiner 

UinhrQ  ftmi  (KirtlandV     l^lnd  MlinDOW 

Lu*fiun  vrtmif^lniu*  '  Le  S.K    Littid  Pickerel...-  .....►* 

FHv,*iu^%$  nutQtuii  { Raf .) .    Top  M i u now 

^ft*m/uf*i*  dii^puf  (Ags^Bll^*     Tr»p  Minnow.  ..,.,,.»,.    

LahiiiA*tht§  * ictfilua  iCope} .    Brook  iS< L venide 

Ptmnixiir  itpar(tid€t    Lsorp<klfl } .    C&lico  H^eii;     QrKll  BftM 

Amhionlitrt  rup^Mirii  [KiLf.).    Red-eye;  liogg]e  ajb    

{Jhwnohryttu*  fftdi^tu*  (Cut.  arid  V^hL).     War- mouth 

Lep<}T»i>f  pttilidmi  (MUcb,).    B]ae-gil)^  Bine  Snnfiih. 

Lepamit  mt^ahttin  (Kaf  J .    Lant-flared  Bun  fiflb 

BupomoH*  ^hhmutt  { L*).    Cemmon  Sun  Beh 

Mi^Tf  rptfrif «  dolii  m  i'm  ( Lao/' pt^d  a ) .    S  m  al  I  -  m  o  uth«d  B1  ack  Baai . . . 
jkicm pY f. m*  n u t mmdtM  i Lac^ pCde )     f iArne - m o '  thed  Black  Basa . . . 

P^mnft  cfi^rod^    H af J .    Lof  Perch '  MiLii^tou  Darter 

liadnxptt^ruM  *i.»prff  (Cnpo  and  Jnr.)     Blnck-^ided  Darter 

BidfM^nmtt.  n  i^mm  ( RnT ) .    J<ihn  ny  Dn  rt«r. 

fUpf^ifiun  httnnit}ifir€  Raf .    Greeu-Bided  Darter  , . . . 

Etft^'iMtonifi  t49ti?jr  Jor  find  Mee^k     Iowa  T^nrter 

Sthftintoina  eftrtiitum  Storer.    Blup  DirtSTi  Rainbow  Darter 

Mir,rajtrfrn  punrtiilntft  Putnnrn.    Lensi  Darter 

J'frcn  jrtaHfjinrnJt  (Mit^h-^-    YeHow  Perch;  Ringed  Fetch 

Ci>t(UM  tV^u^  itcruf.).    BulLhead;  Blob. 


BATBACHTAN8. 


This  group  is  represented  by  but  eight  species,  as  follows: 
1.  Necturus  nuiculosiLS  Raf.     Mud  Puppy ;  Water  Dog. 

Three  or  four  specimens  were  found  by  workmen  who  were 
deepening  the  channel  of  Cherry  Creek. 


*In  aome  cases  the  nnmber  of  specimens  ooUected  is  marked ;  +  indiontes  that  the  spe- 
cies is  abandant ;  X,  not  so  abundant ;  — ,  but  few. 

tTwo  large  speoimena  taken  by  fishermen  were  seen.  The  species  was  probably 
0.  velifer  (Raf.)*  but  no  positire  identification  fbrtber  than  genua  could  be  made. 
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2.  Bufo  lentigino9U8  americamu  (Le  Conte).     American  Toad. 

3.  Aeria  gryUus  gryllui  (Le  Conte).     Southern  Cricket  Frog. 

4.  AcriB  gryllus  erepUans  (Baird).     Northern  Cricket  Frog. 

5.  Hyla  veraioolor  (Le  Conte).    Common  Tree  Toad. 

But  two  specimens  of  this  interesting  animal  were  gotten. 

6.  Bana  pipiens  Kalm.     Leopard  Frog. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  frogs. 

7.  Rana  clamitam  Latreille.     Green  Frog. 

This  species  is  nearly  as  numerous  as  R.  pipiens. 

8.  Rana  eaJte$biana  Shaw.     Bull-frog. 

But  one  or  two  specimens  found. 


Eight  species  of  snakes  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake. 

1.  Stoberia  dbkati  (Holb.).     Dekay's  Brown  Snake.     Bare. 

2.  Clonophis  KiRTLiNDi  (Eennicott).     Eirtland's  Snake. 

Only  two  or  three  specimens  were  taken. 

3.  ThAMNOPHIS  8CRTALI8  PARIBTALCS  (Say.). 

3a.  Thamnophes  sibtalis  sibtatjs  L. 

These  two  varieties  of  the  garter-snake  are  the  most  abundant 
of  the  forms  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  On  July  19th,  a 
female  bearing  30  well  developed  embryos  was  killed.  On 
August  5th,  one  kept  in  a  pen  gave  birth  to  young,  the  number 
of  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 

4.  Reoima  lbberis  (L.).     Leather  Snake ;  Queen  Snake. 

The  leather-snake  is  abundant  in  the  locality  of  the  lake, 
being  perhaps  third  in  point  of  number.  On  August  12th,  1899, 
a  gravid  female  was  found  having  10  well  developed  embryos. 
Its  haunts  are  along  creeks. 

5.  Natrix  biped  IV  (L  )      Water  Snake. 

This  form  is  plentiful.  On  July  23, 1900,  a  female  containing 
26  embryos  was  killed.  The  water-snake  is  a  swamp-loving 
form,  and  is  of  a  sullen,  vicious  disposition.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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6.  Bascanion  ooNSTBiCTOR  (L  ).     Blue-racer;  Black  Snake. 

This  is  the  largest  snake  in  the  yieinity  of  the  lake^  and  is 
comparatively  abundant.  When  captured  and  put  in  a  pen, 
it  soon  tames  and  seems  to  take  delight  in  being  handled.  Its 
movementB  and  shape  are  peculiarly  graceful.  Its  food  consists 
of  frogs,  garter-snakes,  etc.  A  specimen  42  inches  long  swal- 
lowed a  garter-snake  28  inches  long.  I  have  known  it  to  lay  its 
eggs  about  the  middle  of  June  and  have  found  the  young  hatch- 
ing about  the  middle  of  September.  Its  egg-laying  habit  is 
worthy  of  note.  One  specimen  selected  the  soft  ground  between 
two  rows  of  potatoes  and  pushed  her  way  under  the  ground.  As 
she  crawled  along  in  this  underground  passage,  the  eggs,  22  in 
number,  were  lain  in  the  channel  which  her  body  had  made. 
Another  laid  her  eggs  in  the  hollow  root  of  a  half  decayed 
stump. 

The  eggs  are  white  in  color,  are  about  an  inch  in  length  and 
have  a  imif orm  diameter  of  about  one-half  inch.  The  soft  shell 
is  so  tough  that  it  will  sustain  a  weight  of  more  than  100  pounds 
without  breaking.  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  length.  The  first  action  when  the  little  head  is 
thrust  through  the  leathery  shell  is  to  stick  out  its  tongue.  The 
blue  racer  frequents  the  woods  or  high  grass  and  weeds. 

7.  Lampropeltis    doliatus    triakoulub    (Boie.).       Milk     Snake; 

House  Snake. 
This  species  is  found  rarely. 

8.  SiSTRURUS  CATENATUS  (Raf.).    Prairie  Rattlesnake. 

The  prairie  rattlesnake  is  second  in  point  of  numbers,  the 
garter-snake  being  more  plentiful.  During  the  summer  of  1899, 
^eleven  specimens  were  caught,  and  nine  were  taken  during  the 
following  summer.  They  are  usually  found  in  low  land  and  run 
but  little  during  the  day  unless  disturbed.  Nothing  was  learned 
concerning  their  food,  since  they  persistently  refused  to  eat 
when  kept  in  confinement.  A  female  kept  in  a  pen  gave  birth 
to  seven  young  on  August  13th.  Several  of  the  little  ones  were 
kept  in  a  glass  aquarium  for  a  time.  On  August  17th  they 
drank  some  water  and  were  given  small  bits  of  fresh  meat. 
Three  days  later  they  began  their  first  moult.  They  were  about 
eight  and  a  half  inches  long  at  birth.  A  case  was  reported  to  me 
in  which  13  yotmg  were  bom.  The  adults  are  inoffensive,  and 
move  slowly.  They  are  easily  captured  by  means  of  a  noose 
sUpped  over  their  head  or  by  an  insect  net       ^^.^.^^^ by GoOqIc 
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TUBTLES. 

The  land  arid  water  forms  together  number  eight  species.  Of 
these,  the  soft-shelled  turtle,  the  speckled  tortoise,  Blanding's  tor- 
toise and  the  box  tortoise  are  rare.  Even  the  commoner  species  are 
not  very  abundant.  No  more  than  two  dozen  eggs  were  found.  They 
were  those  of  the  stink-pot,  Aromochelys  odoratus  (Latreille),  and 
were  laid  in  heaps  of  debris  which  had  been  washed  up  along  the 
shore.    The  species  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Agpidoneetes  spinier  (Le  8.).     Common  Soft-shelled  Turtle. 

2.  Chelydra  serpentina  (L.)      CommoD  Snapping  Turtle. 

3.  Aromochdya  odoratus  (Latrieille).     Musk  Turtle. 

4.  Oraptemys  geographieus  (Le  8.).     Map  Turtle. 

5  Chrysemys  marginata  (Agastiz).     Lady  Turtle. 

6  Clemmys  gtUtata  (Schneider).     Speckled  Tortoise. 

7.  Emydoidea  hUmdingii  (Holb  ).     Blanding^s  Tortoise. 

8.  Terrapene  Carolina  (L.).    Common  Box  Turtle. 

Marl. — The  largest  body  of  marl  appears  to  lie  along  the  north 
shore  and  in  the  embay ment  in  the  northeast  comer.  Except  near 
the  ice  house  on  the  northeast  shore  the  marl,  at  practically  every 
point  tested  in  the  area  mentioned,  extended  below  depth  of  drill. 
There  would  seem  to  be  50  acres  of  marl  in  that  area  in  less  than  15 
feet  of  water.  South  of  the  embayment  mentioned  is  an  area  of  low 
ground  underlain  with  marl.  Bounding  the  point  and  running  south 
the  marl  occurs  along  the  shore  with  a  good  width  and  depth  until 
the  Indiana  University  Biological  Station  is  reached  where,  for  a  dis- 
tance past  the  mouth  of  an  inlet  from  the  east,  the  bottom  is  sandy. 
Along  most  of  the  south  end  of  the  lake  the  belt  of  shallow  water 
marl  is  broad  and  the  marl  below  reach  of  pole.  At  the  edge  of  the 
water  the  marl  appears  to  be  replaced  with  muck.  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lake  the  bottom  is  sandy.  South  of  the  center  of  the 
lake  is  a  shoal  of  10  or  15  acres  of  shallow  water  over  which  the 
bottom  of  marl  was  below  reach  of  drill.  Along  the  north  half  of 
the  west  shore  the  marl  sets  in,  but  over  a  very  narrow  belt.  Passing 
through  the  "Narrows^'  one  enters  a  small  bay  or  arm  in  which  the 
marl  occurs  all  around  the  shore  in  a  belt  of  medium  width  and  at 
most  points  tested  was  over  16  feet  in  thickness.  Apparently  some 
of  the  low  land  adjacent  to  this  bay  is  underlain  with  marl  but  it 
was  not  tested.  All  told,  there  appears  to  be  75  to  100  acres  of 
shallow  water  marl,  most  of  which  extends  over  16  feet  below  the 
water  level. 

The  quality  of  the  marl,  while  variable,  generally  appeared  good, 
that  toward  the  northeast  being  the  best  ^  I 
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HUFFMAN  LAKE. 
Laboe  Deposit,  Mostly  Under  Deep  Water. 

This  lake  occupies  parts  of  sections  30  and  31  (33  north,  6  east), 
Prairie  Township.  It  lies  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  village  of  At- 
wood  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  lees  from  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne 
&  Chicago  Railway.  The  lake  was  lowered  four  feet  in  the  summer 
of  1899.  The  former  water  area,  according  to  the  county  atlas,  was 
about  250  acres.  The  present  area  is  probably  75  or  100  acres  less. 
Due  to  the  lowering  of  the  lake  the  present  water  area  is  everywhere 
surrounded  by  a  broad  bench  running  from  200  to  300  feet  wide  or 
over.  The  waves  are  already  at  work  leveling  this  off  so  that  at  most 
points  the  bench  ends  abruptly  at  the  water^s  edge  in  a  perpendicular 


Piff.  54.    Map  of  Huffman  Lake.  Koieiuiko  Ooanty,  Ind. 

or  partly  undermined  bank  a  foot  or  two  high  and  extending  to  just 
below  the  water  level.  Back  of  this  bench,  at  the  north,  occurs  a 
broad  and  extensive  marsh;  at  the  south,  low  ground,  while  at  the 
east  and  west  the  banks  rise  gradually  into  upland  of  moderate 
height.  In  the  lake  the  water  at  every  point  becomes  deep  only  a 
yard  or  two  from  the  bluff  described  above.  Three  small  islands  rise 
six  to  eight  feet  above  the  water  in  the  south  part  of  the  lake. 
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Marl. — The  lowering  of  the  lake  has  brought  the  surface  of  all 
of  the  former  shallow  water  marl  above  the  present  water  level. 
This  forms  the  bench  described  above,  at  all  points  except  at  the  ex- 
treme north  end  of  the  lake.  Toward  the  shore  this  bench  tends  to 
become  mucky.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  clean  marl  forms  the 
larger  part  of  the  bench,  as  at  the  southeast  comer,  while  again,  as 
along  the  northwest  shore,  the  marl  is  exposed  over  only  a  part  of 
the  bench.  Thus  near  the  southeast  comer  the  old  shore  line  was 
300  feet  back  of  the  present  line  and  there  the  muck  starts  in  a  few 
inches  deep.  Going  out  the  muck  runs  out  and  the  marl  increases 
in  depth  until  half  way  between  the  old  and  new  shore  lines  the  marl 
is  16  feet  deep.  Further  north  in  places  the  depth  increases  more 
rapidly  so  that  16  feet  of  marl  is  found  only  75  feet  from  the  old 
shore  line,  and  226  feet  from  the  new.  At  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
no  marl  is  exposed  and  as  far  as  drilled  only  a  marly  muck  occurs. 
Along  the  west  side  the  bond  of  marl  seems  much  narrower  and  the 
muck  increases  rapidly  in  depth  from  the  edge  of  the  exposed  marl. 
Thus  at  one  point,  16  feet  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  exposed  marl, 
the  muck  was  found  to  be  almost  10  feet  deep,  while  below  that  was 
marl  to  beyond  depth  of  auger.  The  three  islands  appear  to  be 
wholly  composed  of  marl. 

The  quality  of  the  marl  did  not  appear  of  the  best,  it  being  a  dark 
gray.  The  cutting  of  the  water  exposes  well  the  shells  in  the  marl, 
and  the  penetration  of  the  Chara  roots,  in  many  cases  the  roots  run- 
ning into  or  through  the  shells.  The  amount  of  marl  with  surface 
exposed  or  in  shallow  water  is  not  sufficient  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. If  the  entire  lake  were  drained,  or  if  facilities  are  obtained 
for  securing  the  deep  water  marl,  a  workable  deposit  will  doubtless 
be  found. 

SILVER  LAKE. 
Not  a  Work  ^ble  Deposit. 

Silver  Lake  lies  in  section  6  (30  north,  6  east),  a  little  west  of 
Silver  Lake  station  on  the  Michigan  Division  of  the  Big  Four  Rail- 
way. Tt  has  an  area  of  about  125  acres.  The  surrounding  hills  are 
about  15  to  20  feet  high  with  much  flat  land  but  little  above  the  lake 
level,  especially  on  the  southwest.  The  lake  has  been  lowered  a  little, 
so  that  deep  water  sets  in  close  to  the  present  shore  line. 

Mahl. — Along  the  side  of  the  water's  edge  the  marl  runs  from 
nothing  to  a  maximum  of  13  feet,  being  13  feet  deep  at  (A),  nothing 
at  (B),  then  thickemng  up  to  12  feet  at  the  boat  houses  at  (C).    It 
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evidently  extends  back  several  rods  but  with  increasing  cover.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  southeast  lobe  only  muck  was  found.  From  (D) 
to  (E)  the  deep  water  sets  in  about  20  feet  from  shore.  Here  the 
marl  runs  from  10  to  over  16  feet  deep.    South  and  west  of  this  is 
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Pig. 55.    Map  of  Silver  Lake,  Kosoiniko  Connty,  Ind. 

a  flat  area,  probably  exceeding  in  size  the  area  of  the  lake,  which  con- 
sists of  marl  overlain  by  muck.  At  the  shore  the  muck  is  about 
six  inches  deep;  300  feet  back  from  shore  the  muck  has  increased  to 
four  feet  with  10  feet  of  marl  below.  Marl  is  reported  to  have  been 
struck  down  the  outlet  under  from  two  to  four  feet  of  muck.  North 
and  west  of  (F)  ancl  south  of  (Q)  the  marl  is  over  16  feet  deep,  though 
available  over  only  a  very  narrow  strip.  Just  east  of  (Q)  the  marl 
runs  a  foot  thick  in  water  from  one  to  six  feet  deep.  At  (H)  the  marl 
is  again  deep. 

This  can  not  be  considered  a  workable  deposit. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 


Beperences.- 


1869. — Richard  Owen,  Qeol.  Reconn.  of  Ind.,  p.  217. 
1875.— G.  M.  Levette,  7th  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Ind.,  p.  474. 
1899. — Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  No.  21,  p.  46. 

Fulton  County  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  northern  half  of 
Indiana.    It  is  in  the  third  tier  of  counties  south  of  the  Michigan- 
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Indiana  line  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Marshall,  on  the  east 
by  Kosciusko,  Wabash  and  Miami,  on  the  south  by  Miami  and  Cass 
and  on  the  west  by  Pulaski  County.  In  outline  it  is  very  irregular, 
the  south  and  east  sides  being  dove-tailed  in  with  some  of  the  town- 
ships of  the  adjoining  counties,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  The  total 
area  of  the  coimty  is  380  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  everywhere  covered  with  drift  and  is  very  diversi- 
fied. The  Maxinkuckee  moraine  covers  the  northern  third  of  the 
county,  while  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portions  are  covered  by 
the  western  slope  of  a  bulky  moraine  formed  by  the  Erie  lobe.  These 
two  moraines  connect  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  to  form 
the  great  Erie-Saginaw  interlobate  moraine  which  passes  northeast- 
ward into  Michigan  through  the  northeastern  part  of  Indiana.  The 
thickness  of  the  drift  is  known  only  at  Bochester,  where  it  ranges 
between  165  and  246  feet,  and  at  Kewanna,  where  it  is  between  167 
and  208  feet. 

The  county  lies  on  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  prairies 
which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  northwestern  counties  of  the  State. 
These  prairies  lose  themselves  in  the  oak  openings,  and  disappear 
almost  entirely  after  the  center  of  Pulton  is  reached.  Nearly  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  surface  is  prairie;  the  remainder  is  pretty  equally 
divided  between  oak  openings,  or  barrens,  and  heavy  timbered  lands. 
The  surface  is  level,  as  a  rule,  but  broken  into  considerable  hills  in 
Henry  Township  in  the  eastern  and  in  Richland  in  the  northern 
part. 

The  principal  stream  is  the  Tippecanoe  River,  which  enters  from 
Marshall  County  in  the  northeast,  and,  curving  south  some  five  miles, 
it  leaves  near  the  northwest  corner,  flowing  into  Pulaski  County. 
Mill  and  Mud  creeks,  the  former  the  outlet  of  Lake  Manitou,  and  the 
Jatter  of  the  Mud  Lakes,  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe in  the  county.  Chippewa-Nuck,  rising  in  Henry  Township, 
and  another  stream,  also  known  as  Mill  Creek,  in  Wayne  Township, 
are  creeks  of  some  size,  and  flow,  also,  into  the  IMppecanoe.  West  of 
Rochester  there  is  much  marsh  land  with  sandy  ridges,  which  is  im- 
perfectly drained  by  Mud  Creek  and  other  streams  and  ditches,  into 
the  Tippecanoe. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  three  passing  entirely 
through  it.  These  are:  The  Michigan  City  Division  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  which  passes  north  and  south  through  the  central 
portion;  the  Chicago  &  Erie,  which  enters  the  county  near  DeLong 
in  the  northwest  comer,  passes  through  Rochester,  where  it  crosses 
the  L.  E.  &  W.,  and  leaves  the  county  at  the  extreme  southeastern 
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corner,  thus  passing  diagonally  across  its  bounds;  and  the  Michigan 
Division  of  the  Vandal  ia,  which  runs  north  and  south  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  western  boundary,  passing  through  Eewanna  and  cross- 
ing the  C.  &  E.  at  DeLong.  The  following  is  the  altitude  in  feet 
above  tide  of  the  principal  stations  along  these  railways:  Akron, 
858;  Bruce  Lake,  776;  DeLong,  748;  Germany,  750;  Kewanna,  786; 
I^eiters,  745;  Rochester,  779;  Tiosa,  826. 

The  lakes  of  Fulton  County  are  few  in  number  and  are  as  far 
south  as  any  in  the  State.  There  are  several  of  small  size  about 
Akron  which  we  did  not  find  time  to  visit  and  which  may  contain 
marl  in  sufficient  quantity  for  commercial  use.*  Of  the  lakes  visited 
and  described  on  the  pages  which  follow,  only  Manitou  contains  a 
marl  deposit  of  workable  size. 

MANITOU  LAKE. 
WoRKABLB  Deposit. 

This  large  and  beautiful  lake  lies  southeast  of  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester, its  northwestern  shore  being  about  one  mile  from  the  cor- 
porate limits.  It  occupies  parts  of  sections  10,  11,  15  and  16  (30 
north,  3  east),  Rochester  Township.  The  extreme  length,  from  the 
outlet  at  the  northwest  comer  to  the  inlet  at  the  end  of  the  south- 
eastern lobe,  is  about  two  and  one-fourth  miles  and  the  greatest 
width  a  little  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  miles.  The  present 
water  area,  according  to  careful  computation  by  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Hol- 
man,  who  prepared  the  accompanying  map,  is  886f  acres. 

Three  or  four  separate  bodies  of  water  are  now  comprised  in  Man- 
itou Lake.  These  were  united  and  their  total  water  area  greatly 
increased  by  a  dam  which  was  first  constructed  across  the  outlet  in 
1830.t  This  dam  raised  the  water  level  about  seven  feet,  and  so  cov- 
ered the  intervening  areas  of  low  ground  between  the  several  smaller 
lakes.     The  greater  portion  of  Manitou  Lake  is  therefore  covered 

*For  detailed  information  oonoerning  the  marl  deposits  abont  Akron  anyone  interested 
oan  write  Mr.  J.  J.  King,  who  has  given  the  matter  some  attention. 

tThis  data  was  famished  by  Dr.  Vernon  Gonldt  who  wrote  nnder  the  date  of  December 
24, 1900,  as  follows  :  "  The  original  dam  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  mnst  have  been  bnilt  abont 
WO,  It  was  bnilt  by  the  U.  8.  Goyemmeni  and  a  mill  erected  there  for  the  nse  of  the  Pot- 
tawottomi  Indians*  who  had,  at  that  time,  a  village  and  cornfields  west  of  the  lake.  After 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  abont  1836,  the  dam  was  disoonti'  ned 
and  a  dam  bnilt  lower  down  the  stream  at  the  town  site  of  Rochester,  then  jnst  laid  oat  snd 
plotted. 

*'  Later,  about  1860,  the  dam  was  rebuilt  at  the  lake  and  the  water  raised  as  a  resenroir, 
the  water  being  taken  f^om  the  lake  by  an  artificial  race  to  the  mill  in  Rochester.  This  mill 
was  burned  three  years  since  and  has  not  been  rebuilt.  No  use  is  made  at  the  present  time 
~f  this  water  power  below  the  lake." 
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with  shallow  water,  much  of  which  is  not  over  five  feet  in  depth. 
The  deepest  water  occurs  south  of  Long  Island,  where  one  sounding 
in  August,  1900,  showed  49  feet.  The  main  inlet,  Mill  Creek,  is  a 
small  sluggish  stream,  which  enters  the  lake  near  its  extreme  south- 
em  end.  White's  Creek,  still  smaller,  enters  the  east  side  opposite 
Long  Island.  The  outlet  flows  about  four  miles  northwestward  and 
qmpties  into  the  Tippecanoe  River. 

According  to  Dr.  ^.  M.  Levette:  "At  the  time  white  men  first 
visited  this  section  of  country  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Pottawottomi 
Indians,  and  from  that  tribe  came  the  name  of  the  lake  and  the 
legend  which  gave  rise  to  it.  They  believed  this  body  of  water  to  be 
the  home  of  '^Manitou"  or  "Bad  Spirit;"  that  during  heavy  storms 
and  certain  nights  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  he  might  be  seen  dis- 
turbing and  tossing  the  water,  and,  in  defiance  of  repeated  warnings, 
a  number  of  dauntless  ^T)raves''  of  the  tribe,  who  ventured  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  after  nightfall,  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  So 
firm  waa  their  belief  in  this  musty  and  absurd  tradition,  they  would 
not  venture  upon  the  lake  in  canoes,  or  eat  fish  taken  from  it."* 

The  word  ^TManitou"  among  certain  of  the  American  Indians 
signified  spirit  or  other  object  of  religious  awe  or  reverence.  Two 
raanitous  or  spirits  are  spoken  of  in  Indian  traditions— one  the 
spirit  of  good,  the  other  the  spirit  of  evil.  The  latter  must  have  been 
the  one  from  which  Lake  Manitou  was  named,  as  Dr.  Gould  states 
that  "it  was  also  known  as  TDevil's  Lake*  to  the  Indians  and  to  all 
the  early  settlers.  Most  of  the  latter  believed  Ttfanitou'  means 
TJevil.'  The  Devil  was  even  reputed  to  have  been  seen  by  some 
of  these  early  settlers,  especially  when  they  had  snakes  in  their 
boots." 

The  shores  of  the  lake  have  lost  much  of  their  primitive  beauty  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  timber  formerly  covering  the  border- 
ing territory.  They  are  much  diversified  in  character,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  low  and  marshy.  In  places,  however,  they  rise  15  to  40 
feet  above  the  water  level  and  are  prettily  wooded  with  oak  and  other 
timber.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  stretch  on  the  east  shore  above 
and  bolow  the  East  Side  Hotel.  Here  the  bank  rises  abruptly  and 
the  wooded  grove  on  its  crest  offers  fine  sites  for  cottages — a  number 
of  which  have  been  erected.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  bordering  this 
stretch  is  of  gravel  and  affords  fine  facilities  for  bathing,  the  water 
increasing  gradually  to  10  feet  in  depth  50  feet  from  shore. 

*Loc.cU.,p.475. 
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Three  wooded  islands,  Coney,  Long  and  Round,  rise  10  to  15  feet 
above  the  water  level.  Coney  Island  has  one  or  two  buildings  upon 
it  and  is  quite  a  resort  for  a  certain  element  of  Rochester's  popula- 
tion. The  other  two  are  often  occupied  as  fishing  camps.  West  and 
south  of  Long  Island  are  the  remains  of  many  oak  stumps  and  logs 
in  water  three  to  five  feet  deep,  showing  tfiat  the  area  of  the  island 
was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present.  Southwest  of  Round 
Island  is  an  extensive  marsh  known  as  the  Goose  Pond.  Its  bottom 
is  of  muck,  and  the  water  only  from  one  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The 
spatterdock  or  yellow  pond  lily,  Nymphcea  advena  Soland,  and  im- 
mense numbers  of  cat-tails,  Typha  latifolia  L.,  flourish  there,  and  so 
clog  the  waters  that  they  are  impassible  for  a  boat.  By  their  decay 
they  are  slowly  adding  to  the  thickness  of  the  muck  so  that  but  a  few 
years  will  elapse  until  this  portion  of  the  lake  will  become  a  muck 
meadow.  Now  it  is  the  abiding  place  of  myriads  of  muskrats  and,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  the  temporary  home  of  thousands  of  water  fowl. 

A  lake  possessing  so  large  a  shallow  water  area  as  does  Manitou,  is 
always  productive  of  an  extensive  aquatic  flora.  A  number  of  species 
of  pondweed,  Potamogeton,  flourish  everywhere  in  water  under  10 
feet,  and  their  flowering  and  fruiting  tips  rise  above  the  surface  and 
are  swayed  by  every  passing  breeze.  The  water  weed  or  ditch-moss, 
Philotria  canadensis  (Michx.),  abounds  beneath  the  surface  of  all  the 
bays  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlets.  The  eel  grass,  Vallisneria 
spiralis  L.,  famous  food  for  ducks,  grows  around  the  edges  of  the 
deeper  water  of  the  original  lakes,  its  curiously  coiled,  fruiting  stem 
showing  prettily  through  the  clearer  depths.  Two  or  three  species 
of  rushes,  Scirpus,  form  wide  belts  of  vegetation  in  many  parts  of 
the  lake,  being  especially  common  along  the  shelving  margins  of  the 
original  lakes.  The  peltate  leaves  of  the  water  shield,  Brasenia 
purpurea  (Michx.),  float  placidly  and  reflect  the  sunshine  from  their 
dark  green  surface  in  many  places,  while  great  patches  of  the  bottom 
here  and  there  are  carpeted  with  the  waving  plumes  of  Chara, 
Scores  of  other  plants  abound  within  or  about  the  margins  of  this 
lake,  those  mentioned  being  only  the  ones  which  caught  our  notice 
(luring  a  hurried  reconnaisance  of  the  marl  resources  of  its  bottom. 
One  could  with  profit  spend  an  entire  season,  if  not  several  of  them, 
in  studying  and  making  a  permanent  record  of  its  flora,  paying 
especial  attention  to  the  zone  of  depth  in  which  each  species  grows, 
and  grouping  those  of  each  zone  in  its  proper  class. 

The  fish  fauna  of  the  lake  is  well  worthy  of  mention  as  it  attracts 
hundreds  of  anglers  each  season.  The  first  19  species  of  the  follow- 
ing list  were  taken  from  it  in  one  day  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
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Eigenmann  and  Norman.  The  remaining  five  species  are  said  to 
occur  therein  by  Dr.  Vernon  Gould,  who  for  years  has  given  special 
attention  to  the  geology,  flora  and  fauna  of  Fulton  County. 

List  of  Fishes  Known  to  Occur  in  Lake  Manitou. 

1.  Pdydon  apathula  (Walbaum).     Spoon-bill  Oat;  Duck-bill  Cat    One 

weighing  114^  pounds  was  taicen  from  the  lake  some  years  ago, 

2.  Lepi908teu8  platysUnnm  Baf.     Short-nosed  Gar-pike. 

3.  AmeiuruB  natalis  (Le  S.).     Yellow  Cat. 

4.  Erimyzon  mcetta  obUmgus  (Mitch.).     Chub  Sucker;  Sweet  Sucker. 

5.  Pimephales  notoUm  (Raf.).     Blunt-nosed  Minnow. 

6.  Notropis  whipplei  Girard.     Silver-fin. 

7.  Hyb&pmkmturJciensis  (BaL).     Homy  Head;  River  Chub;  Jerker. 

8.  Zygonedea  dispar  Agassis.     Top  Minnow. 

9.  Umbra  limi  (Ejrtland).     Mud  Minnow. 

10.  Lucius  vermiculatus  (Le  6.).     Little  Pickerel. 

11.  Labideiihes  deculvs  Cope.     Brook  Silverside. 

12  Pomoxis  apanmfes  (Lac^p^de).     Calico  Bass;  Grass  Bass;  Croppie. 

13.  Lepomis  paUidus  (Mitch.).     Blue  Sunfish ;  Blue-gill ;  DoUardee. 

14  Lepomis  heros  (B.  and  G.).     Chain-sided  Sunfish. 

15.  Lepomis    gibbosus    (L.).      Common  Sunfish;    Bream;    Pondfish; 

Pumpkinseed. 

16.  Mieropterus  salmoides   (Lac^pdde).      Large-mouthed  Black  Bass; 

Green  Bass. 

17.  EtheosUyma  bUnnuddes  Raf.     Green-sided  Darter. 

18.  Perea  flaveseens  (Mitch.).     Yellow  Perch;  Ringed  Perch. 

19.  CoUus  bairdi  (Qmrd).     Miller^s  Thumb ;  Blob;  Mufiie-jaw. 

20.  Amia  ealva  L.     Dogfish ;  Mudfish. 

21.  letiobus  eyprineUa  (Cuv.  and  Val.).     Buffalo  Fish.     Said  to  reach 

a  weight  of  65  pounds. 

22.  Coreg<mus  ariedi  Le  S.     Cisco;  Lake  Herring.     Inhabit  only  the 

deeper  waters,  except  in  late  autumn,  when  they  visit  the 

shoals. 
28.     Esox  ludus  L.     Pike      Formerly  common,  but  now  rarely  taken. 
24.     Choenobryttus  gulosus  (Cuv.  and  Val.).     War-mouth ;  Indian  Fish. 

Eight  species  of  turtles  occur  in  and  about  Manitou  Lake.  Rep- 
resentatives of  all  were  seen  by  the  writer,  either  in  the  lake  or  in  the 
collection  of  turtle  shells  made  by  Dr.  Gould.  This  number  is  ex- 
ceeded only  at  one  other  lake  in  the  State,  viz.,  Bass  Jjake,  Starke 
County,  where  one  additional  species  is  known  to  occur.  Those 
found  at  Manitou  Lake  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Aspidoneete8  spintfer  (Le  8.).     Common  Soft-shelled  Turtle. 

2.  Chdydra  serpentina  (L  ).     Common  Snapping  Turtle. 

3.  Aromochdys  odoratus  (LtLtrexWe),     Musk  Turtle;  Stink-pot. 
4  Malademmys  ge  graphicvs  (Le  S  ).     Map  Turtle. 

5.  Pseudemys  eUgans  (Weld.).     Elegant  Terrapin. 

6.  Chry8emy6  margincda  ( Agassiz).     Painted  Turtle ;  Mud  Turtle. 

7.  Clemmys  guttcUus  (Schneider).     Speckled  Tortoise. 

8.  Emys  mdeagris  (Shaw).     Blanding's  Box  Tortoise.     This  and  the 

last  named  species  are  more  often  found  in  the  ditches  leading 
into  the  lake  than  within  its  actual  water  area. 

The  moUusca  of  the  lake  appeared  to  be  few  in  number  of  species. 
But  little  attention  was,  however,  given  to  them,  the  following  bi- 
valves alone  being  noted:  Unio  iris  Lea;  U.  subrostratus  Say;  U. 
luteolus  Lam.;  Arwdonta  footiana  Lea  and  A,  grandis  Say,  all  of  which 
were  common. 

Marl. — The  testing  of  Manitou  Lake  for  marl  was  more  thorough 
than  in  most  other  lakes,  Mr.  Blatchley  having  put  down  60  bores  in 
May,  1900,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Holman  137  at  a  later  date.  The  results 
show  that  the  area  covered  by  the  original  lakes  is  all  underlain 
with  marl,  the  thickness  of  the  deposits  ranging  between  one  and 
19+  feet,  the  length  of  the  auger  used  being  22  feet.  In  but  a  few 
places  was  marl  found  in  water  less  than  four  feet  deep,  the  bottom 
being  of  muck  and  sand,  and  no  marl  occurs  in  one  and  two-foot 
water.  Marl  was  almost  everywhere  present  beneath  four-foot  water, 
47  out  of  66  bores  put  down  at  that  depth  finding  it  ranging  in  thick- 
ness up  to  18+  feet.  Fourteen  of  the  47  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  deposit,  while  the  average  thickness  of  the  deposit  pierced  by 
the  33  bores  reaching  bottom  was  7.8  feet.  In  all  water  over  four 
feet,  within  the  bounds  of  marl  territory  shown  on  the  map,  marl  was 
found,  and  by  Tar  the  greater  number  of  bores  did  not  reach  bottom, 
thus  showing  that  it  occurs  only  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
lakes.  The  best  deposit,  but  not  the  most  available,  probably  occurs 
in  what  was  formerly  Clear  Lake,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
main  body  of  the  present  water  area.  This  lake  had  an  area  of  80  or 
more  acres,  and  everywhere  in  four  to  six  feet  of  water  about  its 
former  margin  the  marl  was  beyond  the  depth  of  the  auger  and  of 
a  fine  quality.  About  twenty-five  acres  of  this  deposit  is  at  present 
available,  the  remainder  being  beneath  water  10  to  39  feet  in  depth. 
There  is  not  much  shallow  water  in  the  long  southern  lobe  of  the 
lake  below  Long  Island.  The  four-foot  water-line  along  the  west 
shore  is  about  100  feet  from  the  margin  of  the  lake  and  the  bottom 
usually  shelves  off  rapidly  into  deep  water.    About  the  margins  of 
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Round  Island  several  bores  showed  marl  to  be  16+  feet  in  six-foot 
water,  while  in  four-foot  water  it  was  reduced  to  10  feet  with  gravel 
beneath.  Half  way  down  the  south  lobe  and  about  200  yards  east 
of  the  west  margin  "a  blind  island^'  or  shoal  several  acres  in  extent 
comes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Here  the  marl  is  everywhere 
below  reach  of  auger  in  four  to  17  feet  of  water.  For  a  long  distance 
north  of  the  inlet  the  southern  lobe  is  choked  with  vegetation  under- 
lain with  deep  muck.  Along  the  east  shore  opposite  the  hotel  and 
cottages,  the  10-foot  water  line  is  only  40  to  50  feet  from  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  Marl  sets  in  in  six  to  eight  feet  of  water  and  in  water 
over  12  feet  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  was  beyond  reach  of  the 
auger. 

East  and  north  of  Long  Island  the  shallow  water  area  is  wide,  in 
places  extending  out  700  feet  from  shore.  In  all  places  tested  the 
marl  is  over  10  feet  thick  in  five-foot  water  and,  within  the  limit  line 
shown  on  the  map,  but  few  bores  were  put  down  in  which  the  bottom 
of  the  deposit  was  reached,  and  they  were  close  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake  or  island  in  three  and  four-foot  water.  The  quality  of  the  marl 
in  this  region  is  not  so  good  as  in  Clear  Lake  and  the  area  west  of 
Long  Island,  it  being  darker  in  color  and  coarser  grained.  In  some 
places  the  marl  is  overlain  by  one  to  three  feet  of  muck. 

West  of  Long  Island  and  north  of  the  east-west  section  line  in 
a  large  area  of  water  from  four  to  20  feet  in  depth  which  is  almost 
everywhere  underlain  with  marl.  No  bore  in  water  over  five  feet 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  while  most  of  those  in  four  and 
five  feet  of  water  found  the  deposit  to  be  10  to  14  feet  in  thickness. 
Along  the  north  shore,  for  100  to  350  feet  out  the  bottom  is  for  the 
most  part  of  gravel  and  the  water  less  than  four  feet  in  depth.  Mr. 
Holman  has  computed  the  total  area  of  marl  in  the  lake  to  be  5 19 J 
acres.  Of  this  fully  one-half  is  beneath  water  less  than  10  feet  in 
depth.  The  average  thickness  of  the  deposit,  as  shown  by  the  137 
bores  put  down  by  him,  was  10.34  feet,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  his  tests  were  made  in  shallow  water,  so  that  the  average 
depth  of  the  entire  deposit  is  much  greater. 

An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  the  marl  from  Manitou  Lake 
showed  its  composition  to  be  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo.) 87.65 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo,) 2.60 

Alumina  (A1,0.) 19 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0.) 30 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 6.39 

Organic   matter 2.88 

Total .100.01 
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This  shows  the  quality  of  the  marl  to  be  in  every  way  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  The  percentage  of  in- 
soluble silica  is  rather  high,  but  as  silica  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  clay  used  as  a  factor  of  the  cement  it  is  not  harmful.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  samples  were  obtained  and  brought  up  by  the 
auger,  and  in  passing  through  the  surface  of  the  marl  deposit  were 
liable  to  be  mixed  with  diatoms  and  other  siliceous  impurities.  Sam- 
ples taken  in  another  manner,  from  the  midst  of  the  deposit  and 
carefully  kept  from  all  impurities  would  without  doubt  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  marl  deposit  of  Maintou  Lake  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  capitalists.  Its  area,  thickness,  and 
availability  are  all  excellent.  It  lies  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  and  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the 
Chicago  &  Erie  railways,  which  furnish  excellent  transportation 
facilities  in  all  directions. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  MUD  LAKES. 

Dxpoerr  of  Doubtful  Workable  Size,  Partly  Under  Deep  Water. 

These  two  lakes  lie  in  sections  15, 16,  21  and  22  (29  north,  3  east). 
Liberty  Township,  eight  miles  south  of  Rochester  and  three  miles 
west  of  the  L.  E.  &  W.  Railway.  By  the  encroachment  of  decaying 
vegetation  and  by  draining,  their  water  area  has  been  reduced  more 
than  one-half  within  the  past  20  years. 

NORTH  MUD  LA  KB. 

This  lake  has  at  present  a  water  area  of  only  60  acres.  It  is  about 
IGO  rods  long  by  40  to  60  rods  wide  and  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 
which  are  connected  by  a  channel  75  feet  wide  by  300  feet  in  length. 
The  upper  and  larger  lobe  has  low  marshy  shores  on  its  east  and 
north  sides.  About  the  inlet  which  enters  near  the  middle  of  the 
east  shore  the  marsh  extends  back  for  a  long  distance,  forming  an 
area  of  60  or  more  acres.  This  was  formerly  covered  with  water  and 
comprised  a  portion  of  the  lake  shown  on  the  older  maps.  The  banks 
of  the  west  shore  rise  20  to  30  feet,  back  10  or  more  rods  from  the 
water's  edge,  a  marsh  intervening,  except  on  the  south  half,  where 
the  bluff  rises  close  to  the  water.  The  margins  of  the  water  contain 
many  rushes,  spatterdock  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  south  lobe 
comprises  about  25  acres  of  water  with  high  cultivated  banks  on  the 
north  and  west  and  low  marshy  ones  on  the  south  and  east.  The 
marsh  on  the  east  is,  however,  not  more  than  20  rods  wide  and  then 
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rises  into  sloping  wooded  hillsides.  The  maximum  depth  of  water  in 
the  lake  is  50  feet  and  the  shallow  water  area  is  everywhere  very 
narrow. 

Along  those  portions  of  the  water  margin  of  this  lake  on  the  east 
and  north  shores,  which  bordered  the  tracts  of  bare  marsh  marl  were 
myriads  of  the  dead  shells  of  small  univalve  moUusks.  They  had 
been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  into  ridges,  several  inches  thick  and 
a  foot  or  two  wide.  This  was  the  only  lake  where  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  univalve  shells  was  noted,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  past 
their  remains  have  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  the  sur- 
rounding and  underlying  marl.  A  pint  or  so  of  the  shells  were 
scraped  up,  and  their  determination  discloses  the  following  species. 
The  approximate  relative  abundance  of  each  as  represented  in  the 
mass  collected,  is  also  given: 

Limnophy9a  deMioMa  Bay 4  per  cent. 

Limnaphyia  humiiu  Say 2  ptr  cent 

Pkyn  heterottropha  Say 12  per  cent. 

HtUaoma  irivolvU  Say *. 5  per  cent. 

Hduoma  &teartnato  Bay 3  per  cent. 

Menetus  exaeutus  Say 1  per  cent. 

Qyraulu9  parvus  Say 12  per  cent. 

Amnieda  Umom  Say 20  per  cent. 

Amnieola  eincinnatieniU  Anthony 20  per  cent 

Amnieola  hutriea  Say 10  per  cent. 

Bemains  of  broken  shells,  in  part  species  of  SphcBriumy  undeter- 
minable, made  up  the  remaining  11  per  cent.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  three  species  of  Amnieola  make  up  50  per  cent,  of  the  mass  col- 
lected. Of  these  A.  Ivstrica  has  not  heretofore  been  collected  in  the 
State. 

Marl. — At  Minter's  boat  landing  on  the  east  side,  near  the  north 
end  of  the  south  lobe,  the  bottom  is  of  muck  20+  feet  thick,  and 
shelves  rapidly,  20-foot  water  being  found  50  feet  from  shore. 
One  hundred  yards  northwest,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  point  of  land 
separating  the  two  lobes,  the  marl  forms  the  bottom,  being  20+  feet 
thick  in  two-foot  water,  and  seven  feet  thick  at  shore.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  north  lobe  south  of  the  inlet,  the  marl  at  the  shore  is  15 
feet  thick,  and  75  feet  back  is  three  feet  thick,  there  being  probably 
five  acres  of  marsh  underlain  with  shallow  depths  of  marl.  North  of 
the  inlet  for  30  or  more  rods  deep  muck  only  occurs  in  all  the  shallow 
water  area.  Marl  then  sets  in  again,  being  seven  feet  thick  in  four- 
foot  water  and  beyond  reach  of  auger  in  10-foot  water.  A  short  dis- 
tance farther  on  it  forms  the  surface  of  several  acres  of  marsh, 
being  10  feet  thick  at  the  shore  line  and  12  feet  thick  200  feet  back, 
after  which  muck  begins  to  cover  it  and  rapidly  thickens.     The 
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northeastern  corner  of  this  lobe  of  the  lake  is  also  bordered  by  a 
strip  of  marsh  marl,  200  yards  long  by  150  feet  wide  which  runs  from 
20+  feet  in  thickness  at  shore  to  0  at  the  eastern  side.  Along  all  of 
the  north  and  west  shores  muck  12+  feet  thick  forms  the  bottom  of 
all  water  less  than  15  feet  in  depth,  except  in  a  few  places,  where 
shallow  deposits  of  tnarl  occur.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  south 
lobe  the  shallow  water  area  is  only  15  to  25  feet  in  width  and  is 
underlain  with  marl  five  to  eight  feet  thick,  with  sand  beneath.  The 
bottom  along  the  south  shore  is  wholly  of  deep  muck.  The  south 
half  of  the  east  shore  is  bordered  with  marl  which  at  shore  line  is 
15  feet  thick.  Marl  also  forms  the  surface  of  the  marsh  between  the 
water  and  the  wooded  slope,  for  150  feet  back,  where  it  is  six  feet 
thick.  Muck  then  sets  in  and  forms  the  surface  to  the  base  of  the 
hills. 

There  is  probably  25  acres  of  available  marl  10  to  12  feet  in  aver- 
age thickness  on  this  lake  and  probably  as  much  or  more  beneath  its 
deep  water.  The  large  marsh  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  was 
not  tested,  except  along  its  margins,  where  it  was  wholly  of  muck. 

SOUTH  MUD  LAKE. 

The  north  line  of  the  water  area  of  this  lake  is  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  southern  end  of  North  Mud  Lake,  a  low  divide  inter- 
vening which  formerly  could  be  crossed  with  a  boat  during  high 
water.  The  lake  now  contains  about  50  acres  of  water,  with  a  marsh 
of  equal  or  greater  area  bordering  the  northeast  shore.  The  present 
water  area  is  elliptical  in  shape,  its  shores  everywhere  low,  and  bor- 
dered with  marsh.  A  small  island  covered  with  underbrush  is  located 
near  the  center  of  the  northern  half,  and  just  north  of  this  the 
maximum  depth  of  water,  26  feet,  occurs.  The  water  is  much  more 
turbid  than  in  the  North  Lake,  containing  myriads  of  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Marl. — At  the  boat  landing  on  the  east  side,  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  the  south  shore,  marl  forms  the  surface  of  the  marsh 
for  50  to  75  feet  back  from  the  water's  edge,  and  averages  10  feet  in 
thickness.  The  bottom  of  the  shallow  water  area  all  around  the 
south  half  of  the  lake  is,  however,  mostly  of  muck.  Fifty  feet  out 
from  shore  the  water  is  usually  16  to  20  feet  in  depth.  The  north 
half  has  a  wider  shallow  water  area  about  its  margins  which  is  usually 
underlain  with  marl.  Near  the  northwest  corner  there  is  a  marsh 
area  of  two  or  three  acres  on  the  west  shore  which  is  composed  wholly 
of  marl  12  to  16  feet  in  thickness.  The  island  at  the  center  of  the 
north  half  is  surrounded  by  marl  10+  feet  thick  in  eight  feet  pf 
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water,  and  seven  to  10  feet  thick  at  the  water's  edge.  East  of  the 
island  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  the  marl  runs  from  10  feet 
in  thickness  in  one  foot  of  water  to  beyond  15  feet  in  three  feet  of 
water.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  large  marsh  to  the  north- 
cast  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  deep  muck.  Along  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake  the  marl  forms  the  surface  over*  a  strip  150  feet  wide 
and  300  yards  long,  being  10  to  15  feet  in  thickness  at  the  edge  of 
the  shore  and  gradually  thinning  out  to  the  northward. 

The  area  of  available  marl  in  the  south  lake  is  less  than  in  the 
north  one.  If  the  two  lakes  were  drained  so  that  their  depth  would 
be  everywhere  below  10  feet,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  workable 
deposit  would  be  disclosed  and  the  greater  thickness  of  the  marl  bed 
would  counterbalance  its  small  acreage. 

MARSH   DEPOSITS   NORTH   AND   NORTHWEST   OF   ROCHESTER. 
Not  of  Wobkablv  Size. 

Several  beds  of  marl  occur  in  marshes  north  and  northwest  of 
Rochester.    Of  these  two  were  visited. 

SMITH   DEPOSIT. 

On  the  land  of  Jerry  I).  Smith,  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  31  (31  north,  3  east),  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  Tippecanoe  River  and  two  miles  northwest  of  Rochester,  mafl 
occurs  beneath  the  marsh  of  a  valley  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  small  lake.  The  marl  averages  16+  feet  in  thickness  over  an 
area  of  10  to  12  acres.  Over  the  larger  part  of  this  area  muck  one  to 
four  feet  thick  overlies  the  marl.  The  latter  is  of  excellent  quality 
und  was,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  burned  into  lime. 

8I880N  A  MILIAR  DEPOSIT. 

Seven  miles  northwest  of  Rochester,  on  the  land  of  Chas.  Sisson 
and  Peter  Miller,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  21  (31  north,  2  east),  there  is  a  small  lake,  surrounded  by 
a  wide  marsh,  both  of  which  are  partly  underlain  by  a  thick  deposit 
of  a  good  quality  of  marl.  P'ifteen  bores  were  put  down  about  10 
rods  apart  in  the  marsh  or  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  no  boat  being 
available.  All  of  these  found  marl  which  varied  in  thickness  from 
two  to  18+  feet,  the  latter  being  at  the  water's  edge.  Tlie  marl  in  the 
marsh  is  generally  overlain  with  muck  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
thick.  From  indications  about  the  shores,  the  present  water  area 
of  15  acres  is  all  underlain  with  a  thick  bed  of  marl,  there  being  35 
to  40  acres  in  the  entire  deposit. 
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BRUOE'S  LAKB. 

Not  ▲  WOBKABLE  DXPOSIT. 

This  lake,  formerly  noted  for  its  beauty  and  its  fine  fishing  facili- 
ties, is  now  a  desolate  stretch  of  water  bordered  by  bare,  gravelly 
shores,  and  in  many  places  choked  by  aquatic  vegetation.  These 
changes  have  mainly  been  brought  about  in  the  past  three  years  by 
a  dredged  ditch  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  which  has  drained  off 
its  water  into  the  Tippecanoe  River.  The  lake,  as  outlined  on  the 
maps  of  10  years  ago,  occupied 
parts  of  sections  6  and  7  (30 
north,  1  east).  Union  Township, 
Fulton  County,  and  section  1 
(30  north,  1  west),  Harrison 
Township,  Pulaski  County.  That 
portion  in  Pulaski  County  and 
at  least  one-third  of  that  in  Ful- 
ton County,  is  now  a  marsh. 

The  immediate  shores  of  the 
lake  are,  for  the  most  part,  low, 
and  the  shallow  water  area  is 
now  wide.  Only  on  the  north 
half  of  the  east  side  do  the 
gravelly  banks  rise  any  distance 
above  the  water  level.  Here 
they  are  30  feet  high  with  a 
gravelly  plain  10  to  15  rods  wide 
intervening  between  them  and 
the  lake.  On  the  northeast 
shore  the  gravel  banks  slope  gradually  up  15  to  20  feet  above  the 
water  and  a  small  timbered  area,  the  only  one  about  the  lake,  lies 
back  of  them.  The  giant  bulrush,  Scirpus  lactistris  L.,  extends  out 
250  or  more  feet  from  the  shore,  the  six-foot  water  line  being  that 
distance  out.  The  west  half  of  the  north  shore,  for  40  rods  out  in 
places,  is  a  vast  muck  bed,  over  which  fiourishes  a  thick  growth  of 
cat-tail  flags,  Typha  latifolia  L.  The  north  half  of  the  west  shore  is 
similarly  belted  with  a  growth  of  cat-tails,  about  three  rods  wide. 
Back  of  this  belt  the  bare  hills  of  gravel  and  clay  rise  10  to  15  feet. 
Opposite  the  point  of  land  extending  out  from  (A)  the  lake  is  almost 
filled  with  muck  and  aquatic  plants  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  smaller  southern  lobe  is  wholly  separated  from  the  larger 
one  to  the  north.  This  southern  lobe  is  now  not  over  40  rods  wide 
and  the  deepest  water  found  in  it  was  18  feet  at  several  points  near 
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its  center.  The  extreme  southeastern  bay  is  about  30  rods  in  aver- 
age width,  and  the  water  ranges  up  to  15  feet  in  depth.  The  eastern 
shore  of  this  portion,  as  well  as  of  the  main  body  of  water,  is  every- 
where bordered  with  rushes  which,  on  an  average,  extend  out  10  rods 
from  the  water's  edge,  though  in  one  place  north  of  (A)  they  extend 
out  40  rods.  The  maximum  width  of  the  main  body  of  the  lake  is 
about  one-half  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  depth,  in  October,  1900,  was  26 
feet. 

Bruce's  Lake  has  long  been  noted  as  an  excellent  fishing  resort. 
Black  bass,  blue-gills,  cat-fish,  war-mouth,  goggle-eye,  sunfish,  perch 
and  occasionally  a  pickerel,  were  caught  before  the  lake  was  lowered. 
Since  then  all  kinds  of  fish  have  been  growing  gradually  fewer  in 
number,  and  many  of  the  fishermen  who  formerly  sought  its  bounds 
with  an  assurance  of  a  good  catch  now  cast  their  lines  in  more  distant 
lakes.  Water  fowl,  too,  were  then  abundant.  Being  distant  from  any 
other  lake,  most  of  the  migratory  ducks,  geese,  snipe  and  rails,  pass- 
ing anjTwhere  near  its  surface,  stopped  to  feed  or  to  fioat  on  its  quiet 
waters,  and  many  hunters  were  attracted  thither  in  autumn  and 
spring.  At  the  present  annual  rate  of  decrease  of  its  water  area, 
but  a  few  years  can  elapse  before  this  Mecca  of  fishermen  and  hunters 
will  be  wholly  a  marsh  of  cat-tails  and  rushes.  A  score  of  years  will 
sec*  it  changed  into  a  vast  acreage  of  corn-producing  land — ^which 
change  is  doubtless  what  the  gold-seeking  land  owners,  who  have 
begun  the  drainage  of  its  waters,  most  fervently  desire. 

Marl. — The  marl  in  Bruce  Lake,  where  it  occurs  at  all,  is  a  long 
distance  from  the  present  shore  line  and  is  mostly  overlain  with 
muck.  Numerous  tests  along  the  north  half  of  the  east  shore,  160  to 
260  feet  out,  at  the  six-foot  water  line,  showed  muck  eight  feet, 
marl  4+  feet.  Along  the  east  half  of  the  north  shore  sand  only  oc- 
curs beneath  three-foot  water  200  feet  from  shore;  but  in  six-foot 
water  300  feet  out,  the  marl  was  12+  feet  thick  and  dark  in  color. 
The  west  half  of  the  north  shore  is  a  muck  bed,  as  above  stated. 
Along  the  west  shore  marl  four  to  8+  feet  thick  is  found  in  a  few 
places  beneath  muck  of  varjdng  thickness,  but  for  the  most  part 
muck  only  occurs  beneath  all  water  less  than  10  feet  in  depth.  The 
same  conditions  prevail  in  the  shallow  water  around  the  southern 
lobe,  the  muck  being  almost  everywhere  beyond  reach  of  18-foot 
auger.  Beneath  shallow  water  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  opposite  (A) 
marl  was  found  beneath  six  to  eight  feet  of  muck,  but  it  was  of  a  yel- 
lowish cast,  due  to  the  seepage  through  the  overlying  muck.  While 
the  deeper  waters  of  the  lake  may  in  places  overlie  isolated  beds  of 
marl,  the  total  deposit  is  too  small  to  ever  become  available  for  ce- 
ment manufacture. 
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MARSHALL  COUNTY. 
References. — 

1859.— Richard  Owen,  Geol.  Reconn.  of  Ind.,  p.  209. 

1885.— W.  H.  Thompson,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rep.  Dep.  Geol.  &  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Ind.,  p.  177. 

1899. — Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  TJ. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  21,  p.  37. 

Marshall  County  lies  south  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  second  tier  south 
of  the  Michigan-Indiana  line.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Elkhart 
and  Kosciusko;  on  the  south  by  I\ilton  and  on  the  west  by  Starke 
and  St.  Joseph  counties.  In  outline  it  is  almost  square  and  contains 
an  area  of  440  square  miles.  The  Tippecanoe  River  forms  a  loop  in 
the  extreme  southeast  corner,  entering  three  miles  north  and  leaving 
three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  corner.  Yellow  River  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  its  three  main  branches  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county  and,  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  leaves  the  west- 
em  edge  on  the  line  between  West  and  Union  townships.  Yellow 
Bank  and  Pine  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  Kankakee,  drain  the  north- 
western fourth  of  the  coimty. 

Railway  facilities  are  ample,  three  great  trunk  lines,  viz.,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  and  'Nickel  Plate," 
crossing  the  county  from  east  to  west,  while  the  Logansport  Division 
of  the  Yandalia  crosses  from  notth  to  south,  and  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  from  southeast  to  northwest.  Three  of  these  lines  converge 
at  Pljnnouth,  the  county  seat,  and  furnish  an  excellent  outlet  in  all 
directions.  The  following  is  the  altitude  in  feet  above  sea  level  of 
the  principal  stations  along  these  railways:  Argos,  824;  Bourbon, 
836;  Bremen,  813;  Burr  Oak,  782;  Culver,  751;  Donelson,  783; 
Harris,  838;  Hibbard,  783;  Inwood,  839;  La  Paz  Junction,  851; 
Plymouth,  790;  Tee  Garden,  768;  Tippecanoe,  783;  Twin  Lakes,  807; 
Tyner,  790. 

The  entire  county  is  covered  with  glacial  debris  the  bottom  of 
which  has  been  reached  only  at  Plymouth,  where  stratified  rock  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  242  feet.  The  prominent  Maxinkuckee  moraine 
passes  through  the  western  range  of  townships  from  south  to  north. 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  it  forms  a  series  of  morainic 
knolls  and  ridges  about  Lake  Maxinkuckee  which  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  scenery  about  the  lake.  Outside  of  the  area 
covered  by  this  moraine  the  surface  of  the  county  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  gently  undulating  plain,  broken  only  by  shallow  ravines  and 
valleys  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  streams  above  mentioned. 
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The  lakes  of  the  county  are  few  in  number,  but  two — Maxinkuekee 
and  Lake  of  the  Woods — being  large  enough  to  attract  tourists  and 
sportsmen  to  their  bounds.  Of  these  Lake  Maxinkuekee  is  fully  de- 
scribed below.  It  ranks  among  the  larger  and  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  best  kno¥m  of  all  the  morainic  lakes  of  northern 
Indiana.  But  two  workable  deposits  of  marl  occur  in  the  county, 
both  being  in  Union  Township  in  the  southwestern  comer. 


LAKE  OP  THE  WOODS. 

Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

This  lake  lies  two  miles  south  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway, 
on  the  line  between  the  civil  townships  of  German  and  North.  It  is 
about  four  miles  southwest  of  Bremen  and  the  same  distance  south- 
east of  La  Paz,  and  occupies  parts  of  sections  1  and  12  (34  north,  2 
east)  and  sections  6  and  7  (34  north,  3  east). 


Fig.  57.    Map  of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Marshall  Coanty,  Ind. 

The  length  of  the  lake  from  north  to  south  is  one  and  one-half 
miles  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  one  and  one-fourth  miles.  In 
shape  it  is  oval  with  a  fairly  regular  outline  except  on  the  west,  where 
a  broad  bay  increases  the  width  half  a  mile.  In  most  places  the  area 
of  shallow  water  is  rather  broad,  the  shores  in  general  sloping  back 
gently  from  the  water^s  edge.  ^  I 
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Marl. — Marl  is  found  at  most  points  around  the  lake,  but  is  gen- 
erally quite  shallow.  Starting  with  a  sandy  bottom  at  (A)  tests  out 
to  10  feet  of  water  showed  only  muck  which,  at  (B),  was  from  three 
to  seven  feet  thick.  Around  the  point  at  (C)  the  bottom  is  hard. 
Between  (D)  and  (H)  some  marl  is  struck  at  all  points,  running  in 
thickness  from  one  to  seven  feet.  At  (F)  and  (H)  from  three  to 
five  feet  of  muck  overlies  the  marl. 

From  (I)  to  (K)  the  bottom  is  sandy,  becoming  toward  (K)  a 
marly  sand.  At  (L)  eight  feet  of  muck  was  found.  Toward  (M)  this 
becomes  marly,  while  near  (N)  a  foot  of  marl  is  found  beneath  eight 
feet  of  muck.  At  (0)  the  thickest  marl  was  found,  there  being  nine 
feet  beneath  seven  feet  of  water.  From  (P)  to  (R)  the  marl  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  thick  overlain  by  a  few  inches  of  sand.  Over  a  con- 
siderable area  near  (S)  the  marl  is  only  a  few  inches  deep.  At  (T)  the 
bottom  is  sandy,  while  at  (U)  a  few  feet  of  marl  are  found. 

While  there  may  be  a  large  deposit  of  marl  under  the  deeper  water 
of  the  lake,  that  beneath  shallow  water  is  not  sufiScient  to  justify 
further  consideration. 

LAKE  MAXINKUOKBB. 

By  Dr.  J.  T.  Soovill. 

Larqx  Workable  Deposit,  Partlt  IJndeb  Deep  Wateb. 

Lake  Maxinkuckee  occupies  parts  of  sections  15,  16,  21,  22,  27,  28 
and  34  (32  north,  1  east).  The  lake  is  a  little  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
wide,  having  an  area  of  nearly  1,900  acres.  The  surface  of  the  lake 
is  about  734  feet  above  tide.  It  is  150  feet  above  Lake  Michigan, 
but  130  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Wabash  River.  The  lake  is  15  feet  above  the  Tippecanoe 
River  five  miles  south,  and  about  75  feet  above  English  Lake,  20 
miles  west.  These  elevations  show  that  it  is  on  a  slope  that  descends 
gently  toward  the  south  and  west.  The  lake  is  near  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Saginaw  moraine  and  the  country  surrounding 
it  is  quite  varied.  There  are  hills  and  valleys,  broad  undulating  pla- 
teaus, wet  marshes  and  boggy  swamps.  The  soils  are  sand,  gravel, 
boulder  clay  and  swamp  muck.  There  are  more  hills  and  clay  and 
boulders  on  the  east,  more  sand  and  gravel,  more  marshes  and 
swamps  on  the  west.  On  the  east  the  surface  rises  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly to  a  general  level  of  75  or  80  feet  above  the  lake,  some  hills 
reaching  an  elevation  of  about  140  feet.     On  the  west  there  is  a 
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narrow  divide  25  to  30  feet  above  the  lake,  then  low  land  and  swamp. 
The  confused  mingling  of  sand,  gravel,  clay  and  boulders,  the  ir- 
regular hills  and  the  numerous  kettle  holes,  show  plainly  that  the 
surface  features  about  the  lake  are  of  glacial  origin. 

Wells  drilled  from  75  to  150  feet  through  sand,  gravel  and  clay 
without  reaching  bed  rock  indicate  that  the  lake  bed  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  morainic  materials.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  occupy  a  cluster  of 
kettle  holes,  one  long  and  deep  surrounded  by  several  of  lesser  size 
and  depth.  In  outline  the  lake  is  regular.  Long  Point  on  the  west 
forming  the  only  acute  angle  in  its  shore  line. 

The  region  drained  into  the  lake  is  quite  limited,  being  scarcely 
more  than  three  times  its  area.  On  the  north,  west  and  south  the  di- 
vide is  not,  on  the  average,  more  than  40  rods  from  the  lake.  On 
the  east  and  northeast,  in  some  places,  the  divide  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  On  the  east  the  drainage  area  has  been  much  extended  by 
ditches  which  reach  into  undrained  areas.  The  largest  inlet  flows 
into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  lake,  sometimes  called  Culver  Bay. 
The  main  stream  rises  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  and  flows  north- 
westerly, westerly  and  southwesterly  into  the  lake.  A  large  branch 
of  this  stream  rises  about  the  same  distance  north  of  the  lake  and 
flowing  southerly  through  a  broad  shallow  valley  joins  the  main 
stream  near  the  lake.  The  middle  course  of  the  main  stream  is 
through  a  deep  narrow  valley  and  is  largely  made  up  by  springs. 
The  current  in  the  main  stream  is  quite  strong,  while  the  branch  is 
a  sluggish  stream.  Along  the  lower  course  of  this  inlet  there  are 
perhaps  100  acres  of  low  ground,  sometimes  boggy,  sometimes 
marshy,  but  generally  the  hard  sand  is  at  or  near  the  surface. 
Through  this  tract  the  stream  flows  in  an  artificial  channel.  This 
low  area  seems  to  be  rich  in  small  springs.  A  second  inlet,  sometimes 
called  the  Norris  Inlet,  flows  into  the  southeastern  angle  of  the 
lake.  It  rises  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  and  flows  westerly  through 
a  broad  valley  into  the  lake.  Much  of  its  upper  course  is  through  an 
artificial  channel.  The  lower  course  is  through  a  marsh  about  80 
rods  wide  and  half  a  mile  long.  In  this  the  current  is  very  sluggish 
and  so  obstructed  by  vegetation  that  in  summer  it  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  stream.  This  stream  is  fed  by  springs,  but  they  are  not  as 
abundant  as  along  the  one  flowing  into  Culver  Bay.  The  southeast 
inlet  is  generally  considered  the  main  inlet,  but  the  one  from  the 
northeast  carries  the  most  water.  A  third  inlet,  Aubeenaubee  Creek, 
comes  into  the  lake  from  the  east.  It  rises  about  one  mile  east  of  the 
lake  and  flowing  westerly  and  northwesterly,  breaks  through  the  low 
bluflF,  entering  the  lake  about  midway  between  the  other  two  streams. 
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It  is  a  small^  sluggish  stream^  and  much  of  its  course  is  through  low, 
marshy  or  swampy  ground.  The  greater  part  of  its  upper  course  is 
through  an  artificial  channel.  Like  the  others,  this  stream  is  largely 
fed  by  springs.  The  low  ground,  some  200  acres  in  area,  through  which 
it  flows,  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  a  narrow  ridge.  It  seems  possible 
that  it  might  formerly  have  been  a  shallow  lake  or  pond,  whose  outlet 
gradually  cut  down  its  bed  till  the  pond  was  drained  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  main  lake.  The  marsh  and  swamp  vegetation  advancing 
as  the  water  was  drained  away  at  length  took  possession  of  the  whole 
area.  Besides  these  larger  streams  there  are  three  other  small 
streams  from  the  east  and  two  from  the  south,  but  none  rise  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  lake.  Those  from  the  east  are  largely  fed 
by  springs  and  flow  during  the  year,  but  those  from  the  south  are 
generally  dry  during  much  of  the  summer.  On  the  extreme  north- 
west of  the  lake  there  are  30  or  40  acres  of  niarsh  land.  Around  this 
area  are  many  springs  that  contribute  to  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  outlet  is  a  sluggish  stream  which  flows  from  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  southerly  into  the  Tippecanoe  Eiver.  The  valley  of  the  out- 
let is  about  80  rods  wide  and  consists  mainly  of  marsh  land.  As  it 
leaves  the  lake  the  outlet  is  about  16  feet  wide  and  20  inches  deep. 
About  80  rods  from  its  exit  the  outlet  expands  into  a  shallow  pond 
or  lake  having  an  area  of  about  60  acres  and  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
12  feet.  This  is  commonly  known  as  Lost  Lake^  but  is  sometimes 
called  Little  Maxinkuckee  or  Little  Lake.  Below  Lost  Lake  there  is 
perhaps  80  rods  of  definite  stream,  and  then  a  half  mile  or  so  of 
marshy  pond  and  then  a  definite  stream  again  with  low  marshy 
banks.  During  the  summer  the  stream  in  many  places  is  clogged  by 
vegetation  so  that  the  current  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  marshes 
along  the  east  and  southeast  inlets,  the  one  along  the  outlet  and  the 
one  on  the  northwest  of  the  lake  all  seem  to  be  underlain  by  a  bed  of 
hard  sand,  the  muck  or  black  mud  varying  from  one  to  20  feet  in 
depth.  The  lake  shore  even  along  these  marshes  is  generally  hard 
sand.  There  is  a  little  black  mud  near  the  outlet  and  some  near  the 
southeast  inlet,  but  fully  99/100  of  the  beach  is  hard  sand  or  gravel. 

Springs  and  Flowing  Wells. — *"The  springs  which  feed  Maxin- 
kuckee are  very  abundant,  not  only  from  the  shores,  but  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  clear  water  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  gushing  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake  rise  columns  of  cold 
water,  chilling  the  bather  like  an  ice  bath.  These  springs  suggested 
the  probability  of  obtaining  successful  flowing  wells,  and  along  the 
eastern  and  northern  borders  of  the  lake  a  number  of  such  wells 


*Thia  Motion  is  Uken  yerbatim  from  the  reporta  of  W.  H.  Thompson  and  Frank 
LeTorett,  loos,  oit.— W.  6.  B. 
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have  been  obtained  which  rise  to  a  height  of  12  to  30  feet  above  the 
lake  surface.  The  water  from  these  wells  is  very  clear  and  cold,  and 
more  or  less  ferruginous,  a  few  of  the  wells  being  so  highly  impreg- 
nated with  iron  as  to  render  the  water  slightly  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  until  one  gets  used  to  it.  Most  of  the  water,  however,  is  ex- 
cellent at  the  first  taste,  and  all  of  it  is  perfectly  wholesome  in  use. 
The  first  well  driven  was  only  13  feet  in  depth.  Several  have  a  depth 
of  but  20  or  25  feet.  Others  are  put  down  to  a  depth  of  50  to  75 
feet.  One  well  has  a  depth  of  160  feet,  and  one  reached  a  depth  of 
203  feet.  There  appear  to  be  several  water  horizons,  but  the  head 
is  no  greater  from  the  deep  wells  than  from  the  shallow  ones,  and  the 
upper  horizon  is  as  strong  as  any. 

"The  deepest  of  these  flowing  wells  it  at  the  residence  of  D.  W. 
Morman.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  the  water  scarcely  reached 
the  surface,  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Of  the  203  feet 
penetrated,  fully  90  per  cent,  is  thought  to  have  been  till,  the  sand 
beds  being  but  a  few  feet  in  thickness. 

"Two  wells  on  the  northeast  shore  have  a  head  31  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  These  wells  are  each  72  feet  in  depth  and  have 
the  following  section: 

SoU  and  yellow  clay 8  feet 

Sand 14  feet 

Blue  clay 38  feet 

Sand  and  gravel 12  feet 

Total 72  feet 

"A  short  distance  east  of  these  wells  the  head  in  a  well  50  feet 
in  depth  is  but  19  feet  above  the  lake.  The  well  at  the  Peru  Club- 
house, on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  was  bored  to  a  depth  of  160  feet 
and  obtained  only  a  weak  flow.  At  the  Indianapolis  Clubhouse  a 
good  flow  was  obtained  at  only  27  feet.  At  the  Highland  House  a 
well  33  feet  in  depth  entered  water-bearing  sand  at  a  depth  of  13 
feet.  Near  the  Highland  House  D.  W.  Morman,  of  Indianapolis,  has 
several  wells.  Four  of  them,  averaging  about  22  feet  in  depth,  are 
estimated  to  have  a  combined  discharge  of  15  barrels  per  minute. 
These  wells  feed  a  ram  which  supplies  the  grounds  with  water.  Mr. 
Morman  also  has  a  deeper  well,  with  the  following  section,  in  which 
the  flow  was  obtained  from  the  sand  above  the  blue  clay: 

Yellow  clay 11  feet. 

Sand 25  feet 

Blue  clay 62  feet. 

Total   98  feet" 
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SuRPACE  Levels  of  the  Lake. — The  level  of  the  lake  varies  but 
little,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  Eecords  made  by 
the  Vandalia  Railway  people  show  the  elevation  of  the  ground  at 
Culver  Station  to  be  751  feet  above  tide.  The  surface  of  the  lake 
is  about  734  feet.  Between  October  18,  1895,  and  December  7, 
1898,  the  variations  were  from  733.30  feet  up  to  735.17  feet,  a  total 
of  only  1.87  feet.  I  could  get  no  account  of  very  high  water,  but  the 
lake  is  said  to  have  been  very  low  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  when  for 
nearly  two  months  there  was  no  water  flowing  in  the  outlet.  When 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  734  feet  there  is  about  20  inches 
of  water  in  the  outlet.  During  the  low  water  of  1871  the  level  of  the 
lake  must  have  been  down  to  or  below  732  feet.  This  would  indicate 
an  extreme  variation  of  only  a  little  more  than  three  feet  in  the 
level  of  the  lake.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  outflow 
about  equals  the  inflow,  so  there  is  but  little  change  of  level,  but 
during  a  dry  summer  the  inflow  is  greatly  lessened  and  the  rapid 
evaporation  quickly  lowers  the  water  in  the  lake.  The  flow  of  water 
in  the  outlet  is  so  sluggish  that  the  level  of  the  lake  is  much  aflfected 
by  rains.  Two  days  of  heavy  rain  in  August,  1895,  raised  the  level 
of  the  lake  about  six  inches.  A  rain  beginning  during  the  night  of 
February  24,  1899,  and  continuing  through  the  next  day  raised  tiie 
level  about  five  inches.  During  the  high  water  the  flow  in  the  outlet 
is,  of  course,  more  vigorous,  but  it  takes  weeks  and  sometimes  months 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  from  a  rain  of  two  or  three  days. 

The  physical  conditions  about  Lake  Maxinkuckee  seem  quite  per- 
manent. The  lake  can  not  be  drained  much  below  732  feet  nop  can  it 
be  raised  much  above  735  feet.  These  changes  could,  ^ly;  affect  the , 
character  of  some  200  acres  of  marsh  land.  Wh^n  th^  level  is  about 
735  feet  much  of  the  marsh  along  the  southeast  inlet  and  along  the 
outlet  is  flooded  so  that  perhaps  from  75  to  100  acres  of  marsh  grass 
can  not  be  cut  with  a  mower.  When  the  level  is  733  or  less  this 
marsh  land  is  comparatively  dry  and  teams  can  work  over  most  of 
it  without  difficulty. 

Topography  of  the  Lake  Bed. — In  studying  the  bed  of  the  lake 
over  1,200  soundings  were  made.  They  were  taken  along  23  different 
lines,  which  were  located  with  reference  to  fixed  lines  and 
points  in  the  TJ.  S.  survey.  They  were  made  at  intervals  of  10  or  15 
oar  strokes.  The  length  of  an  oar  stroke  of  course  varied,  but  for  a 
given  line  they  would  be  practically  the  same.  Knowing  the  length 
of  the  line  and  the  number  of  soundings  the  average  distance  be- 
tween soundings  was  easily  worked  out,  and  the  locations  may  be  re- 
garded as  fairly  accurate.    While  tracing  out  the  outlines  of  bars 
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and  deep  holes  several  hundred  soundings  were  made  between  the 
lines  mentioned.  The  soundings  were  made  during  the  summers  of 
1897-1898  and  1899,  at  intervals  as  the  wind  and  other  circumstances 
were  favorable.  In  sounding  along  the  established  lines  we  used 
piano  wire  and  a  wheel  of  known  circumference.  In  work  on  the 
bars  a  sounding  pole  13  feet  in  length  was  used.  Much  of  the  lake 
bed  is  covered  with  a  very  fine  mud  which  made  it  difficult  to  tell 
just  where  the  water  stopped  and  the  bed  began.  But  in  spite  of 
this  and  other  difficulties,  the  accompanying  map  gives  a  fairly  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  topography  of  the  lake  bed.  On  the  east  and  west 
line,  through  the  center  of  sections  21  and  22,  just  east  of  the  center 
of  the  lake  we  found  water  85  to  89  feet  deep.  We  heard  about 
much  deeper  water  but  could  not  find  it.  There  is  only  a  small  area 
of  this  deepest  water,  about  18  or  20  acres,  but  it  is  just  north  of  the 
center  of  some  300  acres  of  deep  water,  water  from  40  to  80  feet  in 
depth.  This  body  of  deep  water  is  near  the  geographical  center  of 
the  lake  and  includes  nearly  all  the  water  that  is  over  40  feet  in 
depth.  In  this  central  mass  toward  the  southwest  there  is  a  detached 
body  of  water  over  60  feet  deep,  and  there  are  two  similar  bodies  of 
water  over  50  feet  deep,  one  north  and  the  other  south.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake  there  is  a  small  area  of  40-foot  water  and 
there  are  two  small  areas  of  40-foot  water  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  lake.  P'uUy  one-half  the  area  of  the  lake  is  shallow  water,  10 
feet  or  less  in  depth.  These  areas  of  shallow  and  deep  water  are  very 
irregular  in  outline,  and  the  connecting  slopes  are  sometimes  gradual, 
but  often  very  abrupt,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  bed  is  quite  as 
varied  and  irregular  as  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  body  of  deep  water,  nearly  three  times  longer  than  wide,  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  an  old  preglacial  drainage  channel  was  possibly 
the  origin  of  the  lake  bed.  Kettle  holes  are  numerous  on  both  sides 
of  the  lake,  forming  prominent  features  of  the  moraine,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  rational  explanation  of  the  lake  bed.  The  original 
bed  may  have  been  a  number  of  kettle  holes,  and  the  surface  was 
doubtless  sand  and  clay  and  gravel.  But  changes  have  occurred. 
The  shallow  parts  have  been  modified  by  waves  and  currents  and 
floating  ice.  The  remains  of  the  plants  and  animals  living  in  the 
lake  have  contributed  materials  to  the  lake  bed  and  so  have  the  for- 
ests and  other  vegetation  around  the  lake. 

The  distribution  of  soils  and  vegetation  in  Lake  Maxinkuckee  is 
very  interesting.  Along  the  shore  near  the  marshes,  bogs  and  inlets 
there  is  some  soil  and  considerable  vegetation.    Where  the  banks  are 
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abrupt  and  gravelly  or  clayey,  soil  and  vegetation  are  both  scanty. 
Almost  eveiywhere  from  a  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  out  to  a  depth  of 
six  or  eight  feet  the  same  conditions  prevail.  On  the  east  large 
areas  in  this  zone  are  almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  but  on  the  north, 
west  and  south  the  bed  of  the  lake  in  this  zone  is  well  covered  with 
a  stunted  growth  of  lime-encrusted  chara,  with  occasional  plants  of 
Potamogelon  natans,  P,  lucens,  and  Scirpus  lacustris.  From  six  to 
eight  feet  to  20  or  25  feet  the  white  niud  or  marl  forms  a  soil,  and 
12  to  15  different  species  of  plants  abound,  generally  forming  a  rank 
growth.  The  zone  of  shallow  water  is  swept  clean  of  all  fine  material, 
whether  mud  or  marl.  Tl^is  seems  to  have  been  done  by  undertow 
currents  caused  principally  by  the  winds.  Westerly  winds  are  more 
common  and  are  generally  stronger  than  other  winds,  and  on  the 
east,  jvhere  such  winds  would  make  the  stronger  current,  we  find 
the  hard  gravel  bed  reaching  out  into  much  deeper  water  than  on 
the  other  sides  of  the  lake. 

During  the  summer  of  1899,  from  June  27th  to  September  6th, 
inclusive,  I  noted  the  direction  of  the  wind  223  times,  morning,  noon 
and  night,  as  follows:  Easterly  90,  westerly  31,  northerly  34, 
southerly  47,  calm  21.  During  the  summer  months  the  easterly 
winds  prevail,  but  during  the  year  the  westerly  winds  prevail  and 
are  in  general  stronger  than  the  winds  from  the  other  quarters.  The* 
westerly  winds  probably  account  for  the  broader,  barren  zone  on  the 
east,  while  the  winds  from  other  quarters  cause  currents  over  lesser 
areas  on  the  other  sides  of  the  lake.  It  seems  possible  that  differ- 
ences of  temperature  between  the  shallow  and  deep  water,  while 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  degrees,  might  also  cause  currents 
toward  the  deeper  water  strong  enough  to  move  fine  materials.  On 
July  29th,  1899,  when  the  lake  was  quiet,  I  found  a  bottom  tempera- 
ture of  77**  P.  in  shallow  water  and  79®  in  water  seven  feet  deep. 
On  the  30th  it  was  76**  in  the  shallow  water  and  79**  in  the  deeper 
water.  On  September  Ist,  1899,  it  was  77**  in  shallow  water  and 
79^**  in  the  deeper  water.  This  difference  of  temperature  would  not 
cause  a  very  vigorous  current,  but  it  might  do  something.  The  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  the  surface  and  bottom  of  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  lake. is  much  greater,  the  bottom  temperature  in 
summer  being  47**  to  50**  F.,  while  the  surface  gets  as  warm  as 
77**  to  80^ 
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A  few  of  the  temperature  observations  taken  in  different  months 
on  the  air  and  water  are  as  follows: 


Oh  Wmt  Sidi  Liii. 
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On  March  11th  and  12th  the  ice  melted  rapidly,  and  on  the  13th 
was  broken  up  by  a  strong  west  wind  and  gradually  piled  up  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  lake.  There  was  some  snow  and  cold  weather,  but 
the  ice  was  all  out  on  the  25th.  The  thickest  ice  of  which  I  could 
hear  was  about  28  inches  in  1884. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  winter  ice  forms  to  a  thickness  of  from 
15  to  25  inches.  As  the  ice  expands  it  crushes  against  the  banks 
with  great  force.  Where  the  shores  are  low  the  ice  often  pushes 
great  quantities  of  sand  and  other  materials  up  into  ridges,  some- 
times two  or  three  feet  high.  These  ridges  or  ice  beaches  are  gen- 
erally washed  away  by  the  high  water  common  in  spring,  but  some- 
times they  remain,  making  a  distinct  and  somewhat  peculiar  plant 
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region.  Along  the  steep  banks,  the  boulders  that  have  fallen  to  the 
beach  during  the  summer  are  crowded  against  the  bank  by  the  ice, 
making  in  some  places  quite  extensive  stone  walls. 

Flora  op  the  Lake. — With  such  a  variety  of  soils  as  occur  in  and 
about  Ijake  Maxinkuckee,  a  varied  flora  may  be  expected.  In  the 
waters  of  the  lake  there  are  great  quantities  of  microscopic  life 
which,  in  its  totality,  is  called  plankton.  Of  the  microscopic  plants 
Prolococciis,  Rivularia,  Oscillaria,  diatoms,  desmids  and  others  are 
common  everywhere  in  the  open  lake,  but  were  most  abundant  among 
the  higher  vegetation  along  the  shores.  Occasionally  Eivularia 
would  occur  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye. 
Spirogyra,  Vaucheria,  (Elogonium,  Ilydrodiclion,  Stigeodonium, 
Nostoc,  Cladophera,  Zygnema,  Chetophora  and  others,  often  occurred 
in  masses  in  the  shallow  waters.  Besides  these  lower  forms,  the  fol- 
lowing strictly  aquatic  members  of  the  higher  plants  occur  in  the 
waters  of  either  Lake  Maxinkuckee  or  Lost  Lake,  or  both.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  Phanerogams  is  that  of  Britton  &  Brown's 
'ailustrated  P'lora  of  the  Northern  United  States." 

Nftella  bp.  ? 

A  tall  slender  plant;  was  abundant  between  18  and  22  feet, 
ranging  from  12  to  25  feet.  In  water  from  20  to  25  feet  deep 
we  seldom  found  anything  besides  this  Nitolla. 

NlTELLA  8P.  ? 

A  small  delicate  plant  found  in  shallow  water,  common  in  the 
marshes  and  in  the  lake  out  to  a  depth  of  two  feet. 

Chara  8P.  ? 

A  slender,  rank  growing  plant,  quite  free  from  lime;  was 
abundant  between  10  and  14  feet,  ranging  from  eight  to  21 
feet.  In  some  localities  this  chara  was  the  only  plant  found  be- 
tween 10  and  14  feet. 

Chara  bp.  ? 

A  stout  plant,  seldom  more  than  eight  inches  high,  was  thickly 
coated  with  lime.  It  was  most  abundant  at  a  depth  of  from  six 
to  eight  feet,  often  forming  a  thick  mat  of  vegetation  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  plants. 

Chara  sp.  ? 

Much  smaller  than  the  above  mentioned,  quite  abundant  in 
shallow  water,  often  the  only  vegetation.    It  was  usually  thickly 
coated  with  lime. 
There  are  doubtless  other  species  of  Chara  and  Nitella  about  the 
lake,  but  the  ones  mentioned  are  the  most  abundant. 
le-Oooi. 
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PoTAMOOBTON  NATAN8  L.     Common  FloatiDg  Pond  weed. 

This  plant  was  more  common  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  lake,  growing  in  water  from  four  to  six  feet  deep. 

PoTAMOOETON  AMPLIF0LIU8  Tuckerm.     Large-leaved  Pondweed. 

This  plant  was  abundant  in  water  from  five  to  eight  feet  deep 
but  ranged  from  two  to  24  feet.  On  the  Sugar  Loaf  Bar  it  was 
abundant  and  rank  in  depths  from  nine  to  24  feet. 

PoTAMOOETON  L0NCHITE8  Tuckerm.     Long-leaved  Pondweed. 

This  pondweed  was  common  everywhere  in  shallow  water. 
A  cluster  of  rank  potamogetons  growing  in  eight  to  ten-foot 
water  on  Weed  Patch  Bar  I  called  lonchites,  but  I  do  not  feel 
quite  sure  that  I  was  correct. 

PoTAMOQETON  HSTBROPHTLLU8  Scbreb.     Various-leaved  Pondweed. 
This  plant  was  quite  common  out  to  a  depth  of  four  feet. 

PoTAMOOETON  LU0SN8  L.    Shining  Pondweed. 

This  plant,  sometimes  called  Perchweed,  was  widely  distrib- 
uted growing  most  commonly  in  water  from  six  to  eight  feet 
deep. 

PoTAMOQBTON  PREL0NQU8  Wulf.     White-Stemmed  Pondweed. 

Not  very  common;  growing  in  water  from  eight  to  10  feet 
deep. 

PoTAMOOETON  PERFOLiATUB  L.     Clasping- leaved  Pondweed. 

Not  common  but  quite  abundant  in  a  few  localities  in  the 
south  part  of  the  lake.  More  common  in  water  from  eight  to 
12  feet  deep. 

POTAMOOETON  zoBTERiGFOLius  Scburra.     E2el-gra88. 

Quite  common.  More  abundant  between  10  and  16  feet,  but 
ranging  from  two  to  26  feet. 

PoTAMOGETON  FRrsBii  Ruprecht.     Fries'  Pondweed. 

Widely  distributed.  More  abundant  between  12  and  16  feet, 
but  ranging  from  eight  to  25  feet. 

PoTAMOGETON  PUBiLLUB  L.     Small  Pondweed. 

More  common  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  lake  in  deep 
water,  ranging  from  10  to  24  feet. 

PoTAMOGETON  PECTINATU8  L.     Fennel-leaved  Pondweed. 

Forming  thick  masses,  excluding  other  vegetation,  in  water 
10  to  16  feet  deep;  also  in  shallow  water.  It  often  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  steep  slope. 
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PoTAMOOBTON  BOBBiNsn  Oakes     Bobbins'  Pondweed. 

Very  common  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Little  Lake^  but 
in  the  large  lake  more  common  in  water  from  10  to  18  feet  deep, 
ranging  from  two  to  24  feet. 

Naias  flbxius  (Willd.)  Rost  and  Schmidt.    Slender  Naias. 

.  Very  abundant,  ranging  from  one  to  24  feet.  Most  common 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  lake. 

NaIAB  FLBXIL18  BOBU0TA  MorODg. 

This  plant,  while  not  common,  was  found  in  several  localities. 

Saoittabia  QBABfniBA  Micbz.     Grass  leaved  Arrow-head. 
In  the  shallow  water  of  the  Little  Lake. 

Philotbia  CAKADE1I8I8  (Michz.)  Britton.     Water- weed. 

'  Very  abundant  in  a  few  localities  in  shallow  water,  as  near 
the  head  of  the  outlet.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  deep  water, 
ranging  from  one  to  22  feet. 

Valubiibbia  bpibalis  L.     Eel-grasi;  Tape-grass. 

Said  to  be  the  wild-celery  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  plants 
bearing  pistillate  flowers  grow  in  shallow  water.  I  saw  none 
deeper  than  two  or  three  feet.  The  male  plant  was  most  abund- 
ant in  water  from  eight  to  18  feet.  We  found  it  as  deep  as  24 
feet.  The  pistillate  flower  is  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
by  a  long  threadlike  scape.  After  fertilization  the  scape  forms 
a  spiral  of  several  coils  drawing  the  ovary  several  inches  under 
water,  where  the  seeds  ripen.  The  staminate  flower  has  a  short 
peduncle.  When  tiie  pollen  is  mature,  the  flower  separates  from 
the  plant  and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  pollen,  escaping  from 
the  anther,  floats  away  to  the  pistillate  flowers.  The  buds  or 
stolons  formed  in  the  fall,  on  the  male  plant,  are  highly  prized 
by  mud  hens  and  ducks  as  food.  They  will  dive  10  or  15  feet 
for  them.  The  shores  are  often  thickly  covered  with  the  leaves 
they  break  oflP  while  getting  these  dainty  bits  of  food. 

Eleochabis  INTEB8TINCTA  (Vahl.)  R.  aud  S.     Knotted  Spike-rush. 

In  shallow  water  in  both  lakes,  often  forming  large  patches. 
Eleochabis  mutata  (L.)  R  and  8.     Quadrangular  Spike-rush. 

Abundant  in  shallow  water  near  the  mouth  of  the  southeast 
inlet. 

Elbochabis  PALU8TBI8  (L  )  R.  and  S.     Creeping  Spike-rush. 
Found  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Maxinkuckee. 

SoiBPUS  AMEBiCANUB  Pers.     Chair-makers'  Rush. 

Common  in  the  shallow  water  of  both  lakes. 
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SoiBPUB  LAOOSTRis  L.     Great  Bulrush. 

Common  in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  lake 
out  to  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  Specimens  from  10  to  13 
feet  long  often  occur. 

Spxrodbla  poltrhiza  (L.)  Scbleid.     Greater  Duckweed. 

Common  in  quiet  waters  about  the  lake  shores. 

Lemna  trisulca  L.    Ivy  Jeaved  Duckweed. 

Common  in  the  outlet  and  in  the  southeast  inlet. 

Lemna  minor  L.    Lesser  Duckweed. 

Often  found  with  Spirodela. 

WOLFFIA  COLUMBIANA  Earst. 

In  the  southeast  inlet  and  in  the  outlet. 

Eriooaulon  septangularb  With.     Seven  angled  Pipewort 

In  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  but  not  common. 

Brasenia  purpurea  (Micbz.)  Gasp.     Water  Shield. 

Very  abundant  in  the  outlet,  only  occasionally  found  in  the 
lake. 

Nymphjsa  advena  Soland.     Large  Yellow  Pond  Lily. 
Common. 

Castaua  odorata  (Dryand)  Wood  and  Wood.     White  Water  Lily; 
Pond  Lily. 

Abundant  in  the  outlet  and  in  the  Little  I^ake.     Only  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  larger  lake. 
Ceratophtllum  DEMER8UM  L.     Homwort. 

Common  everywhere  to  a  depth  of  24  feet.  Abundant  in 
shallow  water  and  quite  plentiful  between  14  and  20  feet. 

Batrachium   trichophyllum   (Chaix.)  Bossch.     Stiff  White  Water 
Crowfoot. 

Abundant  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Little  Lake. 

Boripa  nasturtium  (L.)  Rusby.     Water  Cress. 

Abundant  in  the  northeast  inlet  and  in  other  places. 

Myriophyllum  spicatum  L.     Spiked  Water  Millfoil 

Abundant  in  the  Little  Lake  and  in  the  outlet.  In  water  from 
two  to  eight  feet  deep. 

Myriophyllum  verticillatum  L.     Whorled  Water  Millfoil. 

Found  in  both  lakes;  not  deeper  than  14  feet. 
Utricularia  PURPUREA  Walt.     Purple  Bladderwort. 

In  outlet. 
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[Ttrioularia  vulgabib  L.    Greater  Bladderwort. 

In  the  outlet  and  Little  Lake,  and  also  in  the  northeast  inlet. 

Utricularia  nffTBRMEDiA  Hajne.    Fiat-leaved  Bladderwort. 
In  the  outlet  and  Little  Lake. 

Utricularia  hikor  L.    Lesser  Bladderwort 

In  the  Little  Lake  and  outlet. 

Utricularia  qibba  L.     Humped  Bladderwort. 
In  the  outlet. 

Utricularia  biflora  Lam.    Two-flowered  Bladderwort. 
In  the  Little  Lake. 

BiDBirB  BBCKn  Torr.     Water  Marigold. 

Found  in  both  lakes.    Not  very  abundant,  but  ranging  from 
two  to  20  feet  in  depth. 
The  two  following  are  found  in  the  mud  along  shore: 

Pbltandba  viboihica  (L.)  Kunth.     Green  Arrow-arum. 

Found  in  shallow  water  of  both  lakes,  often  in  the  mud  along 
shore. 

Pontedbbia  cobdata  L.    Pickerel-weed. 

Common  in  shallow  water  of  both  lakes,  often  above  water 
line  along  shore.    Both  of  these  plants,  after  fertilization,  bend 
over,  thrusting  the  ovary  into  the  water  or  mud,  where  the  seeds 
ripen. 
On  the  marshes  below  the  level  of  high  n^^ater  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing species  and  more  than  60  others,  largely  sedges  and  grasses: 

Dbyoptbris  thelyfterib  (L.)  a  Gray.     Marsh  Shield  Fern. 
Equisetum  fluviatile  L.    Swamp  Horsetail. 
Found  on  Long  Point,  west  of  the  lake. 

Ttpha  latifolia  L.     Broad-leaved  Cat-tail. 

Common  in  the  marshes  along  the  outlet  and  in  the  southeast 
inlet. 

Alisma  PLANTAGO-AQUATJCA  L.     Water  Plantain. 
Common  along  the  margins  of  both  lakes. 

Saqittaria  LATIFOLIA  Willd.     Broad-lcaved  Arrow-head. 

Common. 

DULICHIUM  ARUNDrNACEUM  (L.)  BrittOD. 

Elbocharis  acicularis  (L.)  R  and  8.    Needle  Spike-rush. 

More  common  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Little  Lake. 
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BoiBPUS  BiciTHn  A.  Gray. 

AooBUS  CALAMUS  L     Sweet  Flag ;  Calamus-root. 

In  the  marsh  just  north  of  the  Little  Lake. 

AiiETBiB  FARIK08A  L.    Star-grasi ;  Colic  Boot. 
In  the  marsh  along  the  outlet. 

Ibis  yebsicolob  L.    Larger  Blue  Flag. 

In  the  marshes  along  the  outlet  and  the  southeast  inlet. 

Xtbis  flbxuosa  Muhl.    Slender  Yellow-ejed  Grass. 

In  the  marsh  north  of  the  Little  Lake  and  in  swampy  ground 
along  the  railroad  just  south  of  the  main  lake. 

Habinabia  ciliabis  (L.)  B.  fir.     Yellow  Fringed  Orchis. 

Along  the  outlet. 

Habbnabia  lacbba  (Michz.)  B.  Br.    Bagged  Orchis. 
Along  the  outlet. 

Gybostachts  oebnua  (L.)  Kuntze.    Nodding  Ladies'  Tresses. 
In  marshes  west  of  the  lake. 

Saububus  cebhuus  L.     Lizards'-taii. 

In  woods  along  the  northeast  inlet. 

JuNOUS  EFFU8U8  L.    Common  Bush ;  Bog  Bush. 
Balix  niqba  Marsh.    Black  Willow. 
Common. 

Saux  disoolob  Muhl.    Pussy  Willow. 
PoLTOONUM  8AOITTATUM  L«    Arrow-leaved  Tear-thumb. 
Common. 

Betula  pumila  L.    Low  Birch. 

In  swamps  west  of  the  lake. 

Sabbacbnia  pubpubea  L.     Pitcher-plant ;  Side-saddle  Flower. 
In  swamps  west  of  the  lake. 

Dbosbba  botukdipolia  L.    Bound-leaved  Sun-dew. 

On  the  east  side  of  Little  Lake. 
Decodon  yebticillatus  (L.)  £11.    Swamp  Loosestrife. 

Abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  southeast  inlet  and  about  the 
Little  Lake. 

MiMULUS  BiNQENS  L.    Monkey-flowcr. 

Common  along  the  edge  of  marshes. 

Lobelia  stphalitica  L.    Great  Lobelia. 
Common. 
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CuscuTA  OEPHALANTHi  fingeliD.    Button-bush  Dodder. 
Common. 

Cephalanthus  ocoidentalib  L.    Button-bush;  Olobe-flower. 
Common. 

Ntsba  stlyatioa  Marsh.    Black  or  Sour  Oum. 
Campanula  aparinoides  Pursh.    Marsh  Bellflower. 

Common  in  the  marshes. 

PoLTOALA  CRUOiATA  L.     Marsh  Milkwort. 

Along  the  outlet  below  the  Little  Lake. 

Spirsa  tomentoba  L.    Steeple-bush. 
Common. 

Along  the  beach  between  low  and  high  water  we  found: 

Panioum  orus-galli  L.    Barn-yard  Grass. 
MuHLENBBRQiA  STLYATIOA  Torr.     Wood  Muhlenbergia. 
Ctperus  diandrus  Torr.    Low  Cyperus. 
Polygonum  pennstlyanioum  L. 
Impatibns  biflora  Walt.     Spotted  Touch-me-not. 
Common  along  the  shores  of  both  the  lakes. 

HippuRis  YULOARis  L.    Mares'-tail ;  Joint-weed. 
At  the  head  of  the  outlet. 

Teucrium  oanadense  L.    Wood  Sage. 
Lyoopub  yiroinious  L.    Bugle-weed. 
Mentha  piperita  L.    Peppermint. 
MsNTELi  SPIOATA  L.    Spearmint. 

Common.  '  '  *^ 

Mentha  canadensis  L.     Wild  Mint. 
Xanthium  oanadense  Mill.    Hedgehog  Burweed. 
EoLiPTA  ALBA  (L.)  Hassk.     Edipta. 

In  low  ground  south  and  west  of  the  lake. 

BiDENS  OONNATA  Muhl.    Swamp  Beggar-ticks. 

Besides  the  above  more  than  fifty  others  were  found  along  the 
beach,  making  in  all  over  two  hundred  plants  in  and  about  I^ake 
Maxinkuckee  growing  below  high  water  mark. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA  KNOWN  TO  OCCUR  IN  LAKE 
MAXINKUCKBB. 

Bt  W.  S.  Blatohlbt. 

The  writer  has  collected  shells  in  and  around  Lake  Maxinkuckee 
n  I  most  every  summer  since  1890.  From  his  collection  and  from  vari- 
ous notes  on  the  species  taken,  the  present  list  is  prepared. 

UNIVALVES. 

1.  8UCCINE4  AYARA  Say. 

Common  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  water  lilies  and  beneath 
rubbish  on  the  south  and  west  shores. 

2.  LlMV^  8TAQNALT8  LlDB. 

A  fragile  and  beautiful  shell.  Rather  common  among  the 
reeds  and  water  vegetation,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  muck 
beds.  More  common  in  Lost  I^ke.  Not  mentioned  by  Call  in 
his  paper  on  Indiana  Mollusca,  but  occurs  in  a  number  of  the 
northern  Indiana  lakes. 

3.  LiMirOPHYSA   RBFLEXA   Say. 

Common  in  both  Lost  and  the  main  lakes,  in  the  same  situa- 
tions as  the  last. 

4.  LiMiroPHTSA  PALUSTRis  Muller. 

Much  less  common  than  reflexa,  a  half  dozen  specimens  only 
having  been  taken. 

5.  LiAfNOPHTSA  DEsa>i08A  Say. 

Abundant  on  the  stems  of  water  plants  along  the  shores.  One 
of  the  principal  foods  of  snipe,  and  other  shore-frequenting 
birds. 

6.  Physa  otrtna  Say. 

Frequent  on  t)ie  lily  pads  and  in  piles  of  rubbish  along  shore. 

7.  Physa  HETERosrROPHA  Say. 

Abundant  in  and  about  Lost  Lake,  and  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  main  lake. 

8.  Planobbella  campanulata  Say. 

Common  in  shallow  water  with  sandy  bottom;  the  prettiest  of 
the  discoidal  group. 

9.  Helisoma  trivolvis  fcJay. 

Abundant  wnong  the  reeds  and  rushes  all  about  the  margin. 
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10.  Mbnbtus  bxacutus  Say. 

A  minute  and  handsoine  species  found  sparingly  on  the  under 
side  of  lily  pads  in  different  parts  of  the  lake, 

11.  ViVIPARA  CONTECTOIDEB  BlDDOy. 

The  most  abundant  univalve  in  the  lake,  unless  it  be  Oonio- 
basis  Uvescens.  After  a  wind  storm  in  July  and  August,  thou- 
sands of  the  dead  shells  of  this  species  are  washed  up  in  wind- 
rows all  along  the  shore.  The  living  shells  are  often  seen  cling- 
ing to  weeds  in  six  to  10  feet  of  water. 

12.  ViVIPARA  intbbtexta  Say. 

Much  less  common  than  coniectoides.  Beaches  only  about  half 
the  size.  The  specimens  taken  were  very  pretty,  being  of  a  uni- 
form, rich  wine  color  and  highly  polished. 

13   Campeloma  bubsoudum  Anthony. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  the  three  species  of  the  genus 
occurring  in  the  lake.  Numerous  living  specimens  were  taken 
in  the  seine  in  water  two  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and  dead  ones  are 
abundant  along  the  shore  after  every  summer  storm. 

14.  Campeloma  deoisum  Say. 

Frequently  taken  while  crawling  along  on  the  muddy  or  sandy 
bottom  in  shallow  water. 

15.  Campeloma  bufum  Haldeman. 

A  half  dozen  or  more  specimens  only  were  taken  in  company 
with  the  last  two.  Readily  known  by  the  pinkish  color  of  the 
apex. 

16.  GoKiOBASis  LTVESOBNS  Menke. 

Abundant  in  shallow  water  areas,  especially  so  where  the 
bottom  is  sandy. 

BIVALVES. 

1.  Uvio  aiBBOsuB  Bamts. 

Quite  frequent  in  one  to  five-foot  water,  especially  along  the 
west  shore  south  of  Long  Point.  This  species,  as  represented  in 
the  lake,  is  smaller  and  the  shells  thinner  than  in  the  river 
forms  of  southern  Indiana.  The  nacre  of  the  lake  forms  is  a 
deep  purple,  while  in  those  from  the  larger  streams  it  is  usually 
white. 

2.  Ukio  PHA8EOLU8  Hlldreth. 

This  species  is  accredited  to  the  fauna  of  the  lake  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Call,  Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  Sci.,  1895,  p.  145. 
It  occurs  rather  commonly  in  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  but 
in  the  lakes  was  noted  only  in  Lake  Tippecanoe.  ^  I 
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3.  Unio  IBI8  Lea. 

One  of  the  most  common  bivalves  of  the  lake.  "The  species 
is  found  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  and  is  characterized  by  its 
beautiful  nacre,  the  short,  erect  teeth,  and  the  beautiful  bands 
of  green,  together  with  the  foldings  on  the  beaks.*^ — Call. 

4.  Unio  bubrostbatus  Say. 

Not  common  in  the  main  lake;  more  so  in  the  muck  and  mud 
along  the  margins  of  Lost  Lake,  where  a  well  marked  variety, 
with  a  larger  and  broader  beak,  was  taken.  A  specimen  of  this 
was  sent,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Simpson,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  for  verification.  In  his  reply  he  says:  "The 
variety  of  svbrostratus  which  you  send  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  con- 
fined to  northern  Indiana.  It  is  quite  remarkable,  and  would 
seem  to  be  almost  a  distinct  species.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number 
of  specimens  of  it,  and  at  first  thought  it  a  variety  of  U,  nasutus 
(which  occurs  in  northern  Ohio,  and  probably  in  northern  Indi- 
ana), but  there  seem  to  be  intermediate  forms  connecting  it 
with  U.  svbrostratus.  The  variety  will  be  described  in  a  forth- 
coming monograph  on  the  group.'^ 

5.  Unio  pressus  Lea. 

Several  specimens  were  secured  in  low  water  along  the  south 
shora  It  is  common  in  some  of  the  larger  streams  of  the  State, 
notably  White  river  at  Indianapolis. 

6.  Unio  lutsolus  Lam. 

This  is  also  a  very  common  shell  in  the  main  lake;  but  does 
not  reach  as  large  size  there  as  in  some  of  the  lakes  in  north- 
eastern Indiana. 

7.  Unio  ybntbioosus  Barnes. 

Common,  but  smaller  than  in  the  streams  farther  south. 

8.  Unio  oiboulub  Lea. 

Scarce;  several  specimens,  of  a  depauperate  form  only,  having 
been  secured. 

9.  Unio  ooocineub  Lea. 

Not  common.  A  few  fine  specimens  were  gotten  along  the 
south  shore  in  1894.  In  the  streams  of  northern  Indiana,  espe- 
cially in  the  Kankakee  and  Yellow  rivers,  it  is  abundant. 

10   Unio  bubioinosus  Lea. 

Common  along  the  west  and  south  shores  on  gravelly  bottom. 
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11.  Unio  pabyub  Barnes. 

Not  BO  common  as  the  next  which  it  closely  resembles.  Dr. 
Call  has,  however,  given  a  table  which  enables  one  to  readily 
separate  the  two,  on  page  517  of  his  paper  on  the  MoUusca  of 
Indiana. 

12.  XTnio  olams  Lea. 

Quite  common  in  the  shallow  water  along  the  west  and  south 
shores.  The  smallest  member  of  the  family  taken  in  the  lake; 
the  average  size  being  about  1.2  x.7  inches. 

13.  Maboaritama  dbltoidea  Lea. 

This  is  also  a  small  form,  averaging  about  1.5  x.8  inches.  It  is 
quite  common  in  Lost  Lake  and  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
main  lake. 

14.  Mabqabitana  mabqinata  Say. 

Quite  common,  especially  on  muddy  or  mucky  bottom  in  three 
to  five-foot  water. 

15.  Anodomta  imbeoilltb  Say. 

This  very  fragile  and  brilliantly  colored  form  is  frequent  in 
both  lakes;  being  found  in  the  bays  whose  bottoms  are  of  muck 
or  mud;  also  in  the  outlet. 

16.  Anodonta  edentula  Say. 

A  common  form  on  the  sandy  and  gravelly  bottom  along  the 
west  and  south  shores. 

17.  Anodonta  bubotundbaoea  Lea. 

This  is  a  handsome  species  of  medium  size;  cylindrical  in  form, 

greenish  in  color,  and  with  recurved  and  neatly  folded  beaks.  It 

is  quite  common  in  the  vicinity  of  muck  beds  and  in  the  outlet. 

A,  ferussaciana  Lea  is  a  synonym. 

« 

18.  Anodonta  pootiana  Lea. 

This  is  the  largest  and  the  most  common  Anodonta  found  in 
the  lake.  The  average  measurements  are  about  4x2  inches. 
Mature  specimens  are  usually  much  eroded  and  the  shells  are 
reddish  in  color  from  the  iron  oxide  in  the  mud  which  they 
inhabit. 
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THE  FISHES  OF  LAKE  BfAXINKUOKEE. 
Bt  W.  S.  Blatohlbt. 

Forty-five  species  of  fishes  are  known  to  the  writer  to  occur  in  Lake 
Maxinkuckee,  or  in  the  inlets  and  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  these,  with  brief  notes  on  their  comparative  abundance, 
local  habitat,  etc.  The  nomenclature  is  that  of  Jordan  &  Ever- 
mann*s  "Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America  f^ 

1.  Lepibobteub   oesEUS  (Linn.)*      Loog-nosed  Qkt;   Common   Grar- 

pike. 

Common  in  the  lake,  where  it  reaches  a  length  of  four  feet. 
It  and  its  congenor,  the  short-nosed  gar,  are  rapacious  pirates, 
ever  preying  upon  the  young  and  weaker  members  of  the  higher 
orders  of  fishes. 

2.  Lbpisosteus  PLAT08TOMU8  Rsf.    Short-nosed  Grar. 

Much  less  common  in  Lake  Maxinkuckee  than  the  preceding, 
but  in  Bass  Lake,  12  miles  west,  it  is  abundant,  and  the  only  one 
there  known. 

3.  Amia  oalya  Lion.     Mudfish;  Dogfish. 

Common;  especially  so  in  Lost  Lake.  Eeaches  a  weight  of  10 
pounds  or  more.  Its  food  is  also  made  up  largely  of  other  fishes, 
and,  therefore,  it  and  the  gar  pikes  should  be  destroyed  at  every 
opportunity. 

4.  Amieurus  NATALI8  (Le  8.).     Yellow  Cat 

Not  as  common  as  the  next,  except  in  Lost  Lake.  The  largest 
catfish  of  these  lakes,  often  reaching  a  weight  of  two  pounds. 

5.  Amieurus  nebulosus  (Le  8.).    Common  Bullhead. 

Taken  only  in  Lost  Lake,  where  it  is  not  common;  but  prob- 
ably occurs  also  in  the  large  lake. 

6.  Amieurus  melas  (Raf  ).     Black  Bullhead. 

Frequent  in  Lake  Maxinkuckee  in  the  deeper  waters  off  the 
mouths  of  the  inlets. 

7.  SoHiLBSODES  OYRINU8  (Mitch.).     8leDder  Mud  Tom. 

Scarce  in  the  lake.  More  frequent  in  the  northeast  inlet. 
This  is  one  of  the  small  "stone  catfishes,"  which  have  a  poison 
gland  near  the  base  of  the  pectoral  iin.  When  handled  they  use 
the  spine  of  this  fin  in  defense,  and  a  wound  from  it  is  more 
painful  than  tliat  of  the  sting  of  a  bumble-bee. 
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8.  Catobtomus  moRiOANS  Le  8.     Hog  Sucker ;  Stone  Boiler. 

Scarce  in  the  lake,  but  occurring  in  small  numbers  in  the 
larger  inlets.  A  curious  spindle-form  species;  usually  found 
hugging  the  bottom  in  clear,  rippling  water.  Known  to  every 
boy  who  has  ever  wielded  a  snare,  but  seldom  caught  with  a 
hook. 

9.  Erimtzon   suoetta  oblongus   (Mitch.).     Cbub    Sucker;   Sweet 

Sucker. 

Frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  inlets  and  in  mucky  places 
along  shore. 

10.  Campostoma  avomalum  (Raf.).     Stone  roller;  Stone-lugger. 

Common  in  the  inlets,  especially  in  Aubeenaubee  Creek.  The 
members  of  this  genus  are  readily  known  from  all  other  min- 
nows by  their  having  the  air  bladder  surrounded  by  many  con- 
volutions of  the  long  intestine.  In  the  spring  the  males  have 
the  head  and  often  the  whole  body  covered  with  large  rounded 
tubercles. 

11.  PiMBPHiLEB  NOTATUS  (Raf.).     Blunt-nosed  Minnow. 

Very  common  in  both  lakes  and  inlets.  One  of  the  best  min- 
nows for  bass  fishing. 

12.  Semotilus  atromaculatu«  (Mitch.).   Homed  Dace ;  Greek  Chub. 

Scarce  in  the  lake;  abundant  in  the  inlets.  The  largest  of  our 
Indiana  minnows,  and  excellent  bass  bait. 

13    NoTROprs  HBTEBODON  (Cope).     Variable-toothed  Minnow 
In  the  lake  only;  not  common. 

14.  NoTROPis  WHIPPLH  (Girard)      Silver  fin. 

Next  to  Pimephales  notakis,  the  most  common  minnow  in  the 
lake.  The  males,  in  the  spring,  have  the  fins  and  belly  covered 
with  a  clear  satin-white  pigment,  whence  the  common  name. 
The  head  is  then  armed  with  numerous  small  tubercles. 

15.  NOTROPis  OORNUTUS  (Mitch.)      Silver  side;  Shiner;  Rot-gut. 

The  most  common  minnow  in  the  inlets;  much  less  common  in 
the  lake.  The  males  are  more  brightly  colored  and  have  the 
lower  jaw  and  top  of  the  head  armed  in  the  breeding  season. 

16.  Rhinichthys  atronasus  (Mitch.).     Black-nosed  Dace. 

Only  in  the  inlets  where  it  is  scarce.  One  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  our  smaller  minnows. 

17.  Hybopsts  KENTUCKIEN8T8  (Raf.).     Homy-hesd  ;  River  Chub. 

Occurs  in  the  lake  only  near  the  mouth  of  the  inlets,  where 
it  is  scarce.  In  the  deeper  pools  toward  the  sources  of  the  inlets 
it  is  more  frequent.    An  excellent  bait  for  the  larger  game  fishes. 
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18.  Umbra  limi  (Eirt.).     Mud  MIddow. 

Scarce  in  the  lake,  where  it  is  found  only  near  the  mouths  of 
the  inlets  or  at  the  bottom  of  water  14  to  25  feet  deep,  from 
which  it  was  occasionally  dredged  by  Dr.  Scovell,  being  found 
entangled  in  the  plant  Nitella  flexilis  brought  up  from  those 
depths.  More  common  in  the  inlets,  especially  in  Aubeenaubee 
Creek.  "A  locality  which,  with  the  water  perfectly  clear,  will 
appear  destitute  of  fish  will  perhaps  jdeld  a  number  of  mudfish 
on  stirring  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  and  drawing  a  seine 
through  it.''— (Baird.) 

19.  Lucius  ybrmioulatus  (Le  S.).    Little  Pickerel. 

Frequent  in  the  lake;  more  so  in  Lost  Lake.  Found  about 
the  weedy  margins  in  shallow  water. 

20.  Lucius  lucius  (Linn.).     Common  Pike ;  Pickerel. 

Formerly  quite  common  in  the  lake,  but  now  scarce,  but  one 
or  two  being  taken  each  season.  Frequents  for  the  most  part  the 
bayous,  mouths  of  inlets  and  patches  of  weeds  in  eight  to  16- 
foot  water. 

21.  FuNDULUS  DiAPHANus  MBNONA  (Jor.  and  Cope).     Common  Killi- 

fisb. 

Abundant  in  the  shallow  water  near  shore. 

22.  FuNDULus  DisPAR  (AgEssiz).    Top  Minnow. 

Less  common  than  the  preceding;  smaller  and  more  prettily 
colored. 

23.  EucALTA  iNCpNSTANS  (Kirt.).     Brook  Stickleback. 

This  handsome  and  interesting  little  fish  has  been  taken  in 
Indiana  only  in  streams  in  Wabash  and  Decatur  counties,  and  in 
Lake  Maxinkuckee.  In  the  lake  it  is  quite  common  among  the 
masses  of  Nitella  flexilis  at  the  bottom  of  15  to  24-foot  water. 
In  dredging  Dr.  Scovell  often  found  four  or  five  entangled  in  the 
masses  of  Nitella  which  were  brought  to  the  surface. 

24.  Labidbsthes  sicculus  (Cope).     Brook  Silverside ;  Skipjack. 

Abundant.  Frequents  for  the  most  part,  shoal  water,  though 
it  often  occurs  in  schools,  swimming  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
deep  water.  Into  these  schools  the  bass  and  other  game  fish  dart 
and  create  sad  havoc.  The  prolonged  beak-like  jaws  and  the 
slender  translucent  body  render  it  easily  noticeable  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  other  fresh  water  fishes. 

25.  POMOXTS  ANNULARIS  Raf.     Crapple ;  Bachelor. 

This  species  is  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Scovell.  It  is 
much  less  common  than  the  next,  which  it  closely  resembles. 
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26.  PoMOXiB  BPABOIDB8  (Lac^pMe).    Galioo  Bass ;  Orass  Baas. 

Frequent  about  the  weeds  in  10  to  18-foot  water,  but  much 
less  common  than  in  Bass  Lake.  Often  confounded  with  the 
preceding  species,  the  name  "croppie*^  or  "crappie^^  being  given 
indiscriminately  to  both.  This  species  and  the  blue-gill, 
Lepomis  pallidus,  are,  more  often  than  any  of  the  other  game 
fishes,  thrown  by  the  waves  in  a  dying  condition  on  the  shore, 
especially  in  July  and  August.  They  then  appear  to  be  attacked 
by  some  sort  of  a  fungus  growth. 

27.  Ambloputbs  bupsstbis  (Raf.).    Red«ye;  Ooggleeye. 

Common  in  the  lake  in  water  from  eight  to  30  feet  in  depth. 
Frequents  the  vicinity  of  the  weed  covered*  slopes  on  the  bottom. 
An  excellent  pan  fish,  easily  hooked  but  not  very  gamy.  Speci- 
mens weighing  a  pound  and  a  quarter  have  been  taken. 

28.  Ch^nobrtttub  gulobus  (Cuv.   and  VaL).     War-mouth;  Indian 

Fish. 
Found  sparingly  in  the  lake  in  water  from  10  to  40  feet  in 
depth;  more  common  in  the  outlet  and  in  Lost  Lake.    Reaches  a 
weight  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  and  is  a  fine  food  fish. 

29.  Apomotis  oyanellus  (Raf.).     Blue-spotted  Susfish;  Oraen  Sun- 

fish. 
Inserted  on  the  authority  of  Drs.  Evermann  and  Jenkins,  who 
note  it  as  "very  common*^  in  their  ^Tjist  of  the  Fishes  of  Lake 
Maxinkuckee.^^* 

80.  Lkpomis  MBQALonB  (Raf.).    Long^eared  Sunfish. 

Common  in  water  from  two  to  10  or  more  feet  in  depth;  nest- 
ing, as  do  several  other  of  the  smaller  species  of  sunfish,  among 
the  rushes  on  the  sandy  bottom.  This  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liantly colored  of  our  fresh  water  fishes.  They  are  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  respective  pools  wherein  they  abide.  When 
they  move  other  smaller  fry  clear  the  way.  If  a  worm  or  a  gnat, 
falling  upon  the  surface,  tempts  them,  it  is  theirs.  A  leaf  falls 
near  them  and  is  seemingly  unnoticed — a  fly,  and  how  quickly 
their  dormant  energy  is  put  into  motion.  With  a  dart  and  a 
gulp  the  insect  is  swallowed  and  a  new  stage  of  waiting  expec- 
tancy is  ushered  in. 

31.  Lbpoiob  pallidus  (Mitch.).    Blue-gill ;  Blue  Sunfish. 

Bather  common  in  the  lake  in  waters  from  eight  to  40  feet. 
Probably  the  most  gamy  of  all  the  sunfishes  and  a  most  valuable 
food  fish.  Specimens  11  inches  in  length  to  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin  have  been  recorded  from  the  lake. 


•Proo.  U.S.  Hat.  Mm.,  1888,  p.  54. 
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32.  EupoMOTiB  EUBTOBU8  (McKaj).    Broad  eared  Sunfisb. 

Scarce.  A  few  specimens  have  been  taken  in  15  to  40-foot 
water.    A  handsome  species  reaching  a  length  of  eight  inches. 

33.  EupOMOTis  OIBB08U8  (LiDu.).      CommoD  Sunfisb;  PumpkiDseed. 

Common  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  lake  and  in  pools  in  the 
inlets.  One  of  the  smaller  sunfishes;  ranking  with  L.  cyanellus 
in  size,  and  approaching  L,  megaloits  in  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colors. 

34.  MiOROPrEBus  dolomieu  Lac^p^e.    Small-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

Probably  less  common  than  the  next  species,  but  in  every 
sense  as  gamy.  Occurs  at  all  depths,  but  is  more  common  about 
the  weed  covered  slopes  in  10  to  25-foot  water.  Beaches  a 
weight  of  nearly  five  pounds. 

36.  MiOROPTEBUs  8ALMOIDES  (Lac^pMe).    Large-mouthed  Black  Baas. 

This  is  the  larger  of  the  two  black  bass,  and  the  one  most 
sought  by  fishermen.  Specimens  weighing  from  four  to  six 
pounds  are  frequent  and,  according  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Knapp,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  one  weighing  eight  pounds  and 
11  ounces  was  taken  in  the  lake  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Knapp 
himself  has  taken  three  which  weighed  over  seven  and  a  half 
pounds  each,  and  one  that  weighed  eight  pounds  three  ounces. 

36.  Stizostedion  yitreum  (Mitcb.).     Wall-eyed  Pike;  Jack  Salmon. 

Frequent  in  the  deep  waters  only.  Large  specimens  are 
caught  from  September  15th  to  November  1st  in  60  to  80-foot 
water.  At  night  they  go  near  the  shores  to  feed  and  are  then 
sometimes  taken  by  trolling.  Specimens  10  inches  long  have 
also  been^taken  by  seining  at  night.  Two  taken  October  28, 
1900,  by  Mrs.  Knapp,  weighed  together  eight  pounds  nine 
ounces. 

37.  Peroa  flayebcens  (Mitch.).     Yellow  Perch ;  Ringed  Perch. 

Common  in  all  water  under  30  feet.  This  species,  the  blue- 
gill  and  goggle-eye,  are  the  fish  most  commonly  caught  by  still 
fishing  from  boats.  The  perch  in  Lake  Maxinkuckee  are  mostly 
of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in 
weight. 

38.  Peroina  CAPRODE8  ZEBRA  (Agassiz).    Log  Perch ;  Manitou  Darter. 

The  largest  and  most  common  of  the  darters  taken  in  the  lake. 
Reaches  a  length  of  six  inches. 
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39.  Hadboftsrub    kaxinkuckienbis    Everm.       The    MaziDkuckee 

Darter. 

Described  from  a  single  specimen  taken  in  Aubeenaubee 
Creek,  a  half  mile  east  of  the  lake  in  1899.  No  others  known. 
Length  3.5  inches.  Closely  related  to  and  probably  a  variety  of 
//.  scieurns  (Swain),  the  latter  occurring  in  numbers  in  Yellow 
River,  11  miles  north,  and  in  Tippecanoe  River,  at  De  Long, 
five  miles  south. 

40.  BoLBOSOMA  NIGRUM  (Raf.).    JohoDj  Darter. 

Next  to  P.  caprodes,  the  most  common  darter  in  the  lake; 
found  everywhere  along  the  sandy  shores  in  one  to  15-foot 
water.  "In  the  spring  the  males  have  the  head  jet-black,  and 
this  dark  color  often  extends  on  the  back  part  of  the  body  so 
that  the  fish  looks  as  if  he  had  been  taken  by  the  tail  and 
dipped  into  a  bottle  of  ink.  But  with  the  end  of  the  nuptial 
season  this  color  disappears  and  the  fish  regains  his  normal 
stravFy  hue.^^ — (Jordan.) 

41.  Ethbobtoma  JOWiE  Jor.  and  Meek.    Iowa  Darter. 

Common  along  the  shores  in  company  with  the  preceding 
species. 

42.  Ethbobtoma  aubeenaubei  EverroaDD.     Aubeenaubee  Darter. 

Quite  frequent  in  Aubeenaubee  Creek,  where  the  species,  up 
to  the  present,  has  only  been  found.  Evidently ' derived  from 
and  closely  related  to  Etheostoma  iowcb;  more  brightly  colored 
than  that  species.    Reaches  a  length  of  only  two  inches. 

43.  Ethbobtoma  ccerttleum  Storer.     Blue  Darter;  Rainbow  Darter; 

Soldier  Fish. 

Common,  especially  in  the  inlets.  Reaches  a  length  of  two 
and  a  half  inches.  In  the  spring  the  male  is  the  most  gorgeously 
arrayed  of  all  the  darters.  Then  the  blackish  bars  of  other 
seasons  are  changed  to  indigo  blue,  while  the  space  between 
them  assumes  a  hue  of  the  brightest  orange.  The  fins  are 
broadly  edged  with  blue  and  have  the  bases  orange,  or  orange 
and  scarlet,  while  the  cheeks  assume  the  blue  and  the  breast 
becomes  an  orange.  Clad  in  this  suit  he  ventures  forth  on  his 
mission  of  love,  and  if  successful,  as  he  almost  always  is,  the 
two  construct  a  nest  of  tiny  stones  in  which  the  eggs  of  the 
mother  fish  are  laid  and  watched  over  with  jealous  care  by  both 
parents  until  in  time  there  issue  forth  sons  deetined  some  day 
to  wear  a  coat  of  many  colors,  and  "darters"  to  be  attracted  by 
those  coats,  as  was  their  mother  by  the  one  their  father  wore. 


17-Geol. 
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44.  BouoHTHTS  FUSiFORMis  (Girard).     Spindle-Bhaped  Darter. 

Scarce.  Found  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  lake  in  com- 
pany with  the  johnny,  iowae  and  rainhow  darters. 

45.  MiCBOPERCA  PUNCiuLATA  Putnam.     Least  Darter. 

Rather  common  in  the  outlet  and  in  Lost  Lake;  much  less 
common  in  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  Frequents  shallow  water  along 
sandy  and  weedy  shores.  The  smallest  of  our  Lidiana  darters; 
the  length  when  full  grown  being  but  one  and  one-half  inches. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TURTLES  AND  BATRACHIANS  OF  LAKE 
MAXINKUCKEE. 

By  W.  8.  Blatchlrt. 

TI7BTLES. 

The  following  species  of  turtles  have  been  noted  in  and  about  the 
lake,  either  by  Dr.  Scovell,  Prof.  0.  P.  Hay  or  the  writer: 

AspiDONECTEB  siiNiFER  (Le  8.).     Commou  Boft-shelled  Turtle. 

Common;  strictly  aquatic;  seldom  seen  basking  in  the  sun 
as  do  many  of  the  hard-shelled  forms.  Feeds  on  small  fish, 
shrimps,  tadpoles,  etc. 

Cheltdra  serpentina  (L.).     Common  Snapping  Turtle. 

Common;  the  largest  turtle  in  the  lake.  Lives  for  the  most 
part  in  the  muck  and  mud  along  the  margins.  Feeds  upon  frogs, 
fish,  crayfish,  the  young  of  the  water  fowl,  etc. 

Aromochelyb  odokatus  Latreille.     Musk  Turtle ;  Stink-pot. 

Frequent;  reaches  a  length  of  five  or  six  inches,  though  most 
specimens  seen  were  smaller.  Occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  lake,  but 
more  especially  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  near  shore. 

MALACLfMMYd  OE0GRAPHICU8  (Le  B  ).     Map  Turtle 

Common;  reaches  a  length  of  10  to  12  inches.  Often  noted 
basking  on  roots,  logs,  etc.  Several  of  the  largest  ones  which 
have  come  to  my  notice  were  on  a  narrow  ledge  or  platform  of 
the  boat-house  at  Culver  Park  on  July  5,  1900.  After  crawling 
up  from  the  water  they  spread  out  their  broadly  webbed  feet  in 
the  sun  and  at  intervals  raised  their  heads  and  gaped  widely. 
They  were  in  company  with  a  number  of  lady  turtles  of  smaller 
size,  and  occasionally  a  large  map  turtle  would  crowd  against  one 
of  its  smaller  neighbors  and  push  it  off  its  perch  into  the  water. 
Prof.  Hay  says  of  this  species:  "At  Lake  Maxinkuckee  three 
persons  caught  about  30  specimens  of  this  species  in  a  few  hours. 
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Without  probably  an  exception  they  were  found  near  the  shores, 
where  there  were  great  numbers  of  water-breathing  univalves. 
After  a  number  had  been  kept  for  a  few  days  in  a  tub  there 
were  found  in  it  large  numbers  of  the  opercles  of  such  moUusks; 
and  in  the  intestines  of  one  were  the  remains  of  a  crayfish,  some 
fish  scales,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  cases  of  some  kind  of 
caddis  worm.  Its  broad  masticatory  surfaces  are  well  fitted  for 
crushing  the  shells  of  moUusks.*^* 

Ghrysemts  maboivata  (Agas.).    Lady  Turtle. 

Very  common;  especially  in  shallow  water  among  rushes  and 
water  lilies.  Reaches  a  length  of  seven  inches.  Feeds  upon 
small  moUusks,  shrimps,  tadpoles,  etc. 

Clemmts  outtatus  (Schneider).     Speckled  Tortoise. 

Scarce  in  the  lake;  frequent,  especially  in  the  spring,  in  the 
streams  and  ditches  leading  to  it.  Two  specimens  were  picked 
up  one  morning  at  Lake  Maxinkuckee  in  May,  1891,  by  members 
of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science.  One  of  our  smallest  and 
prettiest  turtles. 

Emys  MELEAaRis  (Sbsw).     Blanding's  Tortoise. 

Scarce;  more  often  seen  in  spring  during  the  mating  season. 
Dr.  Hay  saw  one  on  the  lake  margin  in  May.  Frequent  at  Bass 
Lake,  12  miles  west. 

CiSTUDO  CAROLINA  (L.).    Common  Box  Turtle. 

One  or  more,  taken  on  different  occasions  in  the  strip  of  woods 
between  the  main  lake  and  Lost  Lake.  A  strictly  terrestrial 
species. 

BATBACHIAN8. 

The  following  species  of  Batrachians  have  been  taken  in  the  lake 
or  close  to  its  margin: 

Nrcturus  MACULATU8  Raf.    Mud  Puppy ;  Water  Dog. 

A  single  specimen  was  found  by  the  writer  beneath  a  chunk 
in  shallow  water,  south  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  in  August,  1896. 
Said  by  both  Hay  and  Scovell  to  be  quite  common.  Is  perfectly 
harmless,  though  almost  universally  believed  to  be  very  venom- 
ous. 


*  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Oeol.  and  Nat.  Hift.  SQrT.,1881.  p.  576. 
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Ambltstoma.  tiorinum  (Oreeo).     Ti^er  Salamander. 

Dr.  Hay  records  the  taking  of  this  species  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Maxinkuckee.  It  is  our  largest  salamander  and  is  quite 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

Amblystoma  jcPFEBeoNiANUM  LATERALE  Hallowell.     Jefferson's  Sala- 
mander. 

According  to  Dr.  Hay*  this  variety  of  Jefferson's  salamander 
was  taken  by  him  near  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Chokdrotus  MI0R0810MUB  Cope.     Small-mouthed  Salamander. 

Several  were  taken  from  beneath  chunks  close  to  the  water's 
edge  in  the  woods  cast  of  Lost  Lake,  in  May,  1899. 

Plbthodon  erythronotus  (Green).     Red-backed  Salamander. 

Found  on  a  number  of  occasions  beneath  rubbish  in  the  woods 
bordering  the  south  shore  of  the  main  lake. 

Plbthodon  olutinobus  (Green).     Slimy  Salamander. 

Three  half -grown  benejith  oak  chunks  some  distance  from 
water,  at  the  southwest  side  of  Lost  Ijake.  All  these  sala- 
manders doubtless  visit  the  water  of  the  lakes  during  the  breed- 
ing season. 

DrEBfYCTYLUS  viRiDESCENS  Raf.     Newt ;  Green  Triton. 

This  species  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hay  in  the  lake,  according  to 
his  statement  in  the  report  already  cited.  It  exists  in  two  or 
three  forms,  the  one  called  viridescens  being  always  found  in 
water.  It  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  sala- 
manders. 

BuFO  LBNTIOIN08U8  AMERiOANUS  Anthony.     American  Toad. 

Common  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  lake  from  May  to 
October. 

AcRis  ORYLLU8  CREPITANS  Le  Conte.     Cricket  Frog. 

Very  common  in  the  short  grasses  and  rushes  along  the  shal- 
low water  margins. 

Chorophtlus  TRI8ERTATU8  (Weid.).     Swamp  Tree  Frog. 

Two  specimens  were  taken  from  the  leaves  of  button  bush  in 
a  marshy  tract  in  the  woods  on  the  south  shore  in  July,  1900. 

Hyla  ver8ICX)lor  Le  Conte.     Common  Tree  Frog. 

Common  in  the  trees  and  bushes  about  both  lakes. 


*Loo.oit.,p.4Sl. 
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HtLA  PIOKBRINOn  Holb. 

Two  or  three  specimens  of  this  pretty  little  tree  frog  have 
been  taken  on  the  steins  of  tall  marsh  grasses  near  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  lake. 

Rana  vibescens  Kalm.     Leopard  Frog. 

Everywhere  along  the  marshy  and  grassy  margins. 

Rana  palustris  Le  Conte.    Swamp  Frog. 

In  the  State  Normal  School  collection  are  two  specimens  that 
were  taken  at  Lake  Maxinkuckee. 

Rana  clamata  Daudin.     Oreen  Frog. 

Much  more  common  than  the  above;  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  inlets  and  about  the  springs  and  runs  from  flowing  wells. 

Rana  catesbiana  Shaw.     Bull  Frog. 

Frequent;  especially  so  in  Lost  Lake  and  in  the  mouth  of  the 
southeast  inlet. 

Marl. — As  noted  above,  Lake  Maxinkuckee  seems  to  occupy  a 
cluster  of  kettle  holes,  one  long  and  deep  surrounded  by  several 
lesser  ones.  The  original  bed  of  the  lake  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  sand  and  gravel  with  perhaps  some  boulder  clay.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  this  original  bed  thick  beds  of  mud  and  marl  have 
been  deposited.  In  general,  on  the  north,  west  and  south,  out  to  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  the  present  bed  of  the  lake  is  of  hard  sand 
or  gravel.  On  the  east  the  hard  bottom  extends  out  to  a  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  feet  and  in  some  places  there  is  hard  bottom  even  un- 
der water  10  or  12  feet  deep.  Near  the  head  of  the  outlet  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  southeast  inlet  there  is  some  black  mud  and  muck 
in  the  shallow  water.  On  the  north,  west  and  south  sides  of  the  lake 
marl  begins  at  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  everywhere,  under 
water  up  to  10  feet  in  depth,  we  found  from  eight  to  15  feet  of  marl. 
On  the  east  the  marl  begins  a  little  farther  out,  generally  in  eight 
or  10  feet  of  water,  and  the  marl  was  abundant  in  12-foot  water. 
Almost  everywhere  along  the  bars  or  along  the  shore,  except  on  the 
east,  there  is  an  abundance  of  marl  at  the  10-foot  water  line;  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  at  this  line  averaging  more  than  eight  feet. 
Investigations  in  more  than  200  different  localities,  under  water  from 
eight  to  25  feet  deep,  disclosed  beds  of  marl.  Sometimes  the  marl 
was  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  black  mud,  but  in  general  marl  alone 
makes  the  bed  of  the  lake. 
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Opposite  the  gravel  pit,  about  80  rods  northwest  of  the  center  of 
section  28,  we  found  marl  more  than  18  feet  thick  under  water  five 
feet  deep.  This  was  the  only  locality  in  which  a  thick  body  of  marl 
occurs  under  shallow  water.  Wherever  the  bottom  of  the  marl  was 
reached,  it  was  found  to  be  resting  upon  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Under  water  deeper  than  20  to  25  feet  the  marl  is  quite  dark.  It 
seems  to  be  composed  largely  of  calcium  carbonate,  mingled  with 
more  or  less  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  samples  from  these 
greater  depths  were,  however,  secured  with  a  dredge  and  were  from 
the  top  of  the  deposit.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  deeper 
marl  would  be  of  greater  purity.  Everjrwhere  in  the  lake  under 
water  from  eight  to  16  feet  deep  the  marl  is  almost  white  in  color. 

To  be  more  specific  as  to  locations  we  will  say  that  beds  of  marl 
more  than  eight  feet  in  thickness  cover  the  greater  portion  of  each 
of  the  following  tracts  of  land,  to  wit: 

The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  IB. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  22. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  22. 
The  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  22. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  22. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  22. 
The  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  27. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  27. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  27. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  27. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  27. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  27. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  28. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  28. 
The  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28. 
The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28. 
The  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  28. 
The  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  28. 
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The  marl  in  different  parts  of  the  lake  seems  to  differ  in  color 
and  consistency,  but  whether  such  variations  mean  any  important 
difference  only  chemical  analysis  or  practical  tests  can  show.  An 
analysis  of  a  sample  from  a  bar  east  of  the  Long  Point  bar,  just  south 
of  the  center  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  made  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Noyes,  is  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCJo.) 85.02 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCk),) 3.85 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,) 0.33 

Alumina  (A1,0,) 0.12 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 0.17 

Insoluble  Inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 5.67 

Organic   matter 3.21 

Total  98.37 

This  sample  was  taken  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  marl 
under  about  eight  feet  of  water.  A  second  sample,  taken  from  the 
shore  bar  just  east  of  the  ice  houses,  had  the  following  composition: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo,) 85.38 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo.) 3.50 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,Oa) 33 

Alumina    (AljO,) 05 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 17 

Insoluble  Inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 6.40 

Organic   matter 3.15 

Total  98.98 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  composition  of  this  sample  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  one  and  either  analysis  may  be  taken  as  about  the 
average  of  the  better  marl  beds  of  the  lake. 

An  analysis  of  a  third  sample  from  the  surface  of  a  marl  bed  in 
deeper  water  in  front  of  the  gravel  pit  resulted  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo.) 75.07 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo,) 4.18 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,) 51 

Alumina    (A1,0,) 09 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 11 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 15.26 

Organic   matter 3.65 

Total   98.87 

This  shows  too  high  a  percentage  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  in- 
soluble matter,  for  cement  making.  These  impurities  are  probably 
much  less  in  the  marl  at  a  greater  depth  from  the  surface  (rf^^the  bed. 
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Oeigin  of  the  Marl  and  Mud. — The  marl  and  the  mud  of  Lake 
Maxinkuckee  seem  to  be  secondary  deposits  upon  an  original  bed  of 
sand  and  gravel.  What  were  the  sources  of  the  marl,  what  of  the 
black  mud,  and  what  determined  their  distribution  or  arrangement? 
The  well  water  and  some  of  the  spring  water  entering  the  lake  is 
hard,  much  harder  than  the  lake  water,  which  is  usually  designated 
as  soft  water.  The  water  of  the  lake  does  not  contain  an  excessive 
quantity  of  calcium  carbonate,  yet  it  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the 
calcium  carbonates  found  in  the  bed  of  the  lake.*  Several  different 
forms  of  life,  common  in  the  lake,  separate  calcic  compounds  from 
the  water,  changing  them  into  compounds  that  are  practically  insolu- 
ble in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Perhaps  the  form  of  life  that  is  most 
eflBcient  in  this  work  of  separating  calcic  carbonate  from  the  lake 
water  is  a  species  of  Chara,  This  is  abimdant  in  the  bed  of  the  lake 
from  near  the -shore  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  especially  on  the 
north,  west  and  south.  It  must  cover  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  bed  of  the  lake.  The  stems  are  from  two  to  10  inches  long, 
making  a  thick  mat  over  the  bed  of  the  lake.  This  plant  is  every- 
where covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  calcic  carbonate  which  makes 
it  very  brittle.  There  are  other  species  of  Chara,  one,  of  much 
ranker  growth,  being  found  in  water  from  10  to  18  feet  deep,  but 
it  seldom  shows  an  appreciable  coating  of  lime.  Besides  the  Cliara, 
several  Potamogetons,  as  P.  ampUfolius,  P.  zostercefoliiLS,  P.  rob- 
hinsiiy  P.  friesii,  P.  lucens,  P.  lonchitis,  P.  natans  and  P.  heterophyllus, 
are  generally  found  with  a  thick  coating  of  lime  over  their  leaves. 
Other  plants  separate  lime  from  the  water,  but  in  such  small  quan- 
tities that  they  need  not  be  mentioned. 

Besides  these  plants,  all  moUusks  of  the  list  above  given  do  much 
toward  bringing  about  a  deposition  of  the  calcic  carbonate.  In  many 
places,  especially  on  the  north,  west  and  south,  the  bed  of  the  lake 
is  thickly  covered  with  the  bivalve  mollusks.  On  the  east  the  bed  is 
too  stony  and  the  water  too  rough  for  many  shells.  We  often  found 
live  shells  in  water  from  20  to  30  feet  deep,  but  they  were  much  more 
common  in  shallow  water.  The  univalves  are  abundant  on  the  vege- 
tation down  to  a  depth  of  20  feet.  Frequently  a  half  bushel  of 
Nitella  and  Potamogetons,  dredged  from  a  depth  of  18  to  20  feet, 
would  contain  more  than  100  univalves,  mainly  Vivipara. 

The  marl  of  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  then,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  calcic  carbonate,  which  was  separated  from  the  shallow  water  by 


*When  the  lake  was  young, the  amount  of  oaloinm  carbonate  in  its  wateri  was  probably 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  is  to-day,  and  the  rate  of  its  deposition  was,  without  doubt,  more 
rapid.   Seep.SS.— W.S.B. 
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mollusks  and  different  species  of  Chara.  This  material,  with  other 
substances,  carried  into  deeper  water,  became  the  foundation  of  the 
mari  beds  and  formed  a  soil  in  which  grew  other  plants  that  could 
separate  calcic  carbonate  from  the  water.  These  plants  furnished 
food  for  several  species  of  mollusks  and  Crustacea  whose  shells  con- 
tributed largely  toward  the  growth  of  the  marl  beds. 

It  is  impossible,  from  data  at  present  available,  to  estimate  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited 
each  year.  On  some  Potamogeton  leaves  I  found  a  coating  of  lime 
about  1/100  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Many  shells  of  the  univalves 
were  but  little  thicker;  perhaps  1/100  of  an  inch  representing  the 
thickness  of  the  lime.  Other  shells  were  much  thicker,  but  the 
amount  given  would  probably  represent  the  average  thickness  of 
lime  formed  each  year.  Add  to  these  sources  the  lime  from  the 
stems  of  Chara  and  Nitella  and  the  lime  contributed  by  the  plankton, 
and  it  seems  as  if  1/100  of  an  inch  would  be  a  conservative  estimate 
for  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  each 
year  over  certain  areas  in  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  If  we  estimate  the 
average  thickness  of  these  deposits  to  be  10  feet,  the  lake  would  be 
some  12,000  years  old.  While  these  estimates  seem  conservative  for 
the  present,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  formerly 
contained  a  larger  percentage  of  lime  than  they  do  now  and  that 
the  deposition  was  more  rapid  than  now.  This  circumstance  might 
reduce  the  estimate  by  one-third,  making  the  lake  about  8,000  years 
old.  I  could  find  no  data  from  which  to  estimate  the  rate  of  deposi- 
tion of  the  black  mud. 

Lost  Lake  is  protected  by  hills  and  forests  from  the  easterly 
winds,  while  those  from  the  west  are  unobstructed.  On  the  east 
there  is  a  hard  sand  beach,  and  bivalve  mollusks  are  abundant.  On 
the  other  sides  it  is  generally  muddy  and  the  water  vegetation  is 
abundant.  We  found  some  marl  in  this  lake  and  some  in  the  marshes 
along  the  outlet  and  the  inlets,  but  the  areas  were  small  and  the  ma- 
terial was  generally  quite  dark  from  a  mixture  of  vegetable  matters. 

TWIN  LAKES. 

By  Dr.  J.  T.  Scotill. 

Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

A  group  of  four  small  lakes  near  the  center  of  the  western  third 
of  Marshall  County  are  known  as  "Twin  Lakes.'*  They  are  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  and  the  Logansport  Division 
of  the  Vandalia  Eailway  runs  between  them.    Holem  Lake  is  about 
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three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  has 
an  average  width  of  about  30  rods.  The  banks  in  general  are  steep, 
with  a  narrow  marsh  between  them  and  the  water.  Cook  Lake  is 
just  northwest  of  Holem  Lake  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  gravel  perhaps  20  feet  high  and  200  to  300  feet  wide.  It  is 
about  a  mile  long  and  about  40  rods  wide.  In  this  lake,  as  in  the 
others,  there  is  generally  a  narrow  marsh  between  it  and  a  steep 
bank.  Holem  and  Cook  lakes  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  24  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  23  (33 
north,  1  east). 


Fig.  59.   Map  of  Twin  Likei,  MarshaH  Connty,  Ind. 

Just  east  of  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Holem  Lake,  across 
a  low  divide  along  which  nins  the  branch  of  the  Vandalia, 
is  the  head  of  Meyer's  Lake.  It  is  about  one  mile  long  and  40 
rods  wide,  and  extends  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  24  (33  north,  1  east)  southeasterly  nearly  to  the 
center  of  section  19  (33  north,  2  east). 

Extending  southeasterly  from  Meyer's  Lake  is  a  narrow  stream 
which,  after  a  course  of  40  or  50  rods,  expands  into  a  body  of  water 
known  as  Lorance  Lake.  This  is  separated  from  Meyer's  Lake  by 
the  grade  of  a  common  wagon  road.  The  lake  has  a  length  and 
breadth  of  about  80  rods  each,  and  is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  northeast  and  southeast  quarters  of  section  19  (33  north,  2  east). 
Holem,  Meyer's  and  Lorance  lakes  occupy  what  seems  to  be  a  portion 
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of  an  old  drainage  channel.  The  banks  of  the  valley  are  generally 
steep  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  clay  with  some  sand 
and  gravel.  The  forest  trees  about  the  lakes  are  mainly  oaks.  In 
the  water  there  was  Chara,  Myriophyllum,  Geratophyllum,  Potamo- 
geton,  pickerel  weed,  pond  lilies,  bulrushes,  and  other  vegetation 
quite  similar  to  that  in  Lost  Lake  west  of  Maxinkuckee.  Almost  Ihe 
whole  shore  line  of  each  lake  is  marshy  and  muddy,  there  being 
only  a  few  bits  of  hard  sand  beach.  The  lakes  are  comparatively 
shallow,  15  to  20  feet,  and  the  area  drained  into  them  is  very  limited. 
In  its  widest  place  the  valley  is  scarcely  one-half  mile  wide.  Two 
small  streams  flowing  into  Meyer's  Lake  were  the  only  inlets  I  saw. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Holem  Lake  an  outlet  flows  into 
Cook  Lake  and  from  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Cook  Lake  an 
outlet  flows  southwesterly  into  Yellow  River.  Meyer's  and  Lorance 
lakes  drain  southeasterly,  but  finally  reach  Yellow  River. 

Marl. — All  bores  in  Holem  Lake  pierced  only  a  fine  grayish  to 
black  mud  over  12  feet  deep.  There  was  in  general  a  thin  layer  of 
black  mud,  then  a  whiter  marl-like  mud  that  contained  many  frag- 
ments of  shells.  The  water  was  nowhere  more  than  12  feet  in 
depth.  Li  Cook  Lake  10  tests  were  made.  In  eight  of  these  soft  mud 
over  12  feet  in  thickness  was  found.  In  the  others  there  was  about 
one  foot  of  mud  upon  hard  gravel.  The  marly  mud  in  every  case  was 
very  dark.  In  Meyer's  Lake  12  soundings  were  made.  In  eight  cases 
hard  sand  under  shallow  mud  was  found,  while  in  four  cases  mud 
over  12  feet  in  depth  occurred.  The  hard  bottom  was  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake.  The  tests  in  Lorance  Lake  showed  deep 
black  mud  in  three  places,  fairly  good  marl  in  one  and  hard  sand  in 
one.  Forty  soundings,  somewhat  uniformly  distributed  about  these 
lakes,  disclosed  only  one  locality  where  fairly  good  marl  occurred. 

Univalve  shells  were  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  there  were  a  few 
bivalves,  but  the  latter  were  not  as  common  as  at  Lake  Maxinkuckee. 


HOUGHTON  AND  MOORB  LAKES. 

Workable  Deposit. 

These  are  two  small  lakes,  lying  about  50  rods  apart  and  occupying 
parts  of  sections  7  and  18  (32  north,  1  east),  Union  Township.  The 
north  end  of  Houghton  I^ake  is  one  and  one-quarter  miles  south  of 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railway,  and  the 
east  side  of  Moore  Lake  is  two  and  a  quarter  miles  west  of  the  Ix>- 
gansport  Division  of  the  Vandalia  Railway.    The  lakes  occupy  nar- 
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row  parallel  valleys  which  trend  northeast  and  southwest.  Between 
the  two  lakes  are  two  wooded  islands,  the  southern  and  larger  of 
which  is  about  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  A  low  and  nar- 
row marshy  tract  separates  the  islands.  Through  this  was  formerly 
an  artificial  ditch,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  two  lakes.  This  is 
now  choked  up  with  muck  and  decaying  vegetation. 
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Fig.  60.    Map  of  Honthton  and  Moore  Lakes,  Marshall  County,  Ind. 
HOUGHTON  LAKE. 

This,  the  western  lake,  was  drained  in  1897,  by  a  dredge  ditch 
nmning  to  the  southwest.  The  water  was  lowered  about  five  feet 
and  three-fourths  of  the  former  water  area  was  laid  bare.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  the  water  remaining  covered  a  little  more  than  13 
acres,  and  ranged  in  depth  up  to  20  feet.  The  former  lake  bed  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low,  marshy  banks,  which  merged  gradu- 
ally upward  into  the  higher  cultivated  fields.  On  the  south  there  is 
a  tamarack  grove  of  20  or  more  acres,  and  on  the  northeast  an  iso- 
lated ridge  or  island  of  gravel  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  from  which  a 
good  spring  flows  into  the  lake.  To  the  northeast  extensive  marshy 
tracts  extend  for  a  half  mile  or  more.  These  are  covered  with  wire 
and  other  marsh  grasses,  and  in  the  dryer  seasons  are  mowed  for 
hay. 
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Marl. — With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Amos  Osborne,  of  Culver,  Indiana, 
who  owns  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  bed  of  Houghton  Lake,  83 
bores  were  put  down  in  this  former  lake  area.  As  no  boat  was  avail- 
able the  present  water  area  was  not  tested,  but  judging  from  the  sur- 
rounding tests  close  to  the  water  margin,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
marl  more  than  25  feet  in  depth  underlies  the  whole  of  the  water. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  former  lake  area,  now  dry,  marl  forms  the 
surface.  In  many  places  this  surface  was  so  soft  that  in  walking 
over  it  we  sank  six  or  eight  inches.  In  other  places  it  was  too  soft 
to  walk  over  without  miring  down.  Rank  growths  of  bulrushes, 
Scirpus  lacustris  L.,  occurred  over  these  softer  springy  portions.  Of 
the  83  bores  put  down,  for  the  most  part  10  rods  apart  in  each  direc- 
tion, 36  did  not  find  the  bottom  of  the  marl  with  a  25-foot  i^uger. 
These  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
present  water  area,  though  a  few  of  them  were  north  of  that  area 
and  east  of  the  gravel  island  above  mentioned.  Twelve  of  the  bores 
found  the  marl  between  15  and  25  feet  in  thickness,  while  12  others 
found  it  between  eight  and  15  feet  deep.  Of  the  remaining  23  tests, 
11  showed  six  to  eight  feet  of  marl  and  seven  of  the  others  found 
between  one  and  six  feet.  Except  on  about  15  acres  of  marsh  in  the 
northeast  corner,  not  a  single  test  within  the  border  of  the  area 
recently  covered  with  water  failed  to  find  marl.  East  of  the  present 
water  area  the  marl  between  the  water  and  wooded  island  is  only 
from  six  to  10  feet  in  thickness  except  close  to  the  water,  where  it 
increases  to  18  feet.  Just  west  of  the  gravel  island  north  of  the  lake, 
it  is  but  six  feet  in  thickness  over  quite  an  area.  West  of  the  old 
lake  bed,  as  shown  on  the  map,  there  is  a  marsh  area  of  six  or  eight 
acres,  in  which  muck  three  to  six  feet  thick  overlies  a  marl  bed  from 
three  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  In  one  place  in  the  ditch  at  the  south- 
west corner  the  marl  is  over  28  feet  thick,  as  the  ditch  is  three  feet 
deep  and  bottom  was  not  reached  with  the  auger.  Wherever  bottom 
of  marl  was  reached  gravel  was  found.  It  is  estimated  that,  includ- 
ing the  present  water  area,  there  are  50  acres  in  the  old  bed  of 
Houghton  Lake  over  which  the  marl  will  average  20  feet  in  thickness. 

MOORE  LAKE. 

Ill  is  lake  lies  east  of  Houghton  Lake,  and  over  half  of  its  surface 
is  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  section  7  (32  north,  1  east).  It  is 
about  200  rods  long  by  60  rods  wide.  According  to  the  County  Sur- 
veyor, it  contains  92+  acres.  This  must  include  the  area  out  to  the 
meander  lines,  as  there  is  probably  not  over  70  acres  now  covered 
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with  water.  There  is  a  small  island  near  the  south  end^  and  the 
water  is  nowhere  over  15  feet  deep,  while  three-fourths  of  its  area  is 
less  than  five  feet  in  depth.  The  shores  are  everywhere  low,  and  on 
the  north,  west  and  south  are  bordered  by  extensive  muck-covered 
meadows.  On  the  east  a  wooded  ridge  rises  about  20  feet,  back  eight 
to  15  rods  from  the  water's  edge.  A  wide  and  deep  dredged  ditch 
already  exists  about  30  rods  south  of  the  southern  mai^gin  of  the 
lake,  and  to  it  a  ditch  can  be  joined  for  $35  which  will  lower  the 
water  of  the  lake  five  feet,  and  so  drain  three-quarters  of  its  area. 

Marl. — A  large  number  of  tests  showed  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  Moore  Lake  is  underlain  with  a  deposit  of  marl  which 
will  average  12  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  In  fact  it  may  run  in 
most  places  20  feet  or  more,  as  our  tests  were  made  in  a  leaky  boat, 
with  a  shovel  as  a  paddle,  so  that  only  an  18-foot  auger  could  be 
used;  The  large  majority  of  the  bores  put  down  did  not  reach  bot^ 
tom  in  one  to  five  feet  of  water.  The  best  deposit  of  marl  is  found 
beneath  the  wide  areas  of  shallow  water  on  the  south  and  west  sides. 
Here  in  many  places  it  was  17+  feet  in  thickness.  Along  the  east 
shore,  100  to  150  feet  out,  it  is  from  eight  to  15  feet  thick  with  gravel 
beneath.  In  the  northeast  corner  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  muck  over- 
lying the  marl,  but  everywhere  else  the  muck  was  lacking. 

With  50  acres  in  Moore  Lake,  averaging,  at  a  low  estimate,  12  feet, 
and  the  same  area  in  Houghton  Lake  averaging  20  feet  in  thickness, 
there  is  here  a  first-class  deposit  of  marl,  located  within  two  and  one- 
half  miles  of  two  good  railways.  An  analysis  of  an  average  sample, 
obtained  by  mixing  the  samples  from  the  two  lakes,  gave  the  follow- 
ing percentage  composition: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo.) 88.22 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgOo,) 2.73 

Alumina    (Al^O.) 04 

Ferric  oxide  (Pe,0,) 20 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 2.02 

Organic    matter 4.15 

Total , 98.36 

This  shows  the  marl  to  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  cement  making, 
the  calcium  carbonate  being  above  the  average  and  the  magnesium 
carbonate  and  other  impurities  low. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 
Referenorb. — 

1859. — Richard  Owen,  Geol.  Reconn.  of  Ind.,  p.  199. 

1873.— G.  M.  Levette,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ind.,  p  456. 

1898.— W.  S.  Blatehley,  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dep.  Geol. 
&  Nat.  Resources,  p.  140. 

1899. — Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  No.  21,  p.  21. 

St.  Joseph  County  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, on  the  east  by  Elkhart  County,  on  the  south  by  Marshall  and 
Starke  and  on  the  west  by  Laporte.  It  comprises  an  area  of  477 
square  miles,  the  surface  of  which  is  diversified  by  prairies,  marshes, 
*^oak  openings,'^  and  rolling  timber  lands.  The  ''oak  openings"  are 
covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil  excellently  suited  to  the  raising  of 
small  fruits;  the  timber-lands  possess  a  subsoil  of  clay,  covered  with 
a  dark  rich  soil,  which  under  proper  cultivation  and  rotation  of  crops, 
yields  all  the  cereals  in  abundance.  The  prairies,  both  old  and  young 
— for  the  marshes  are  but  incipient  prairies — where  properly  drained, 
are  unexcelled  for  the  raising  of  any  farm  products  except  wheat, 
which  in  places  winter-kills. 

The  Kankakee  River  rises  about  two  miles  southwest  of  South 
Bend,  and  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the  county. 
The  most  of  the  marsh  land  adjacent  to  it  has  been  or  is  being 
drained.  The  St.  Joseph  River  is  the  principal  stream  within  the 
county,  entering  it  a  little  north  of  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
boundary,  flowing  westerly  about  10  miles,  and  then  northerly  into 
the  State  of  Michigan.  On  its  great  bend  to  the  northward  is  the 
flourishing  city  of  South  Bend,  possessing  a  population  of  almost 
36,000,  and  noted  for  its  manufactures,  especially  wagons  and  plows, 
which  are  shipped  to  all  portions  of  the  world. 

Six  important  railways  pass  through  the  county:  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern;  the  Grand  Trunk;  the  Michigan  Central;  the 
Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa,  commonly  known  as  the  "Three  \f  the 
I»p:ansport  Division  of  the  Vandalia,  and  the  Chicago  Division  of  the 
Wabash.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  &  Western  cross  the 
southwestern  corner,  their  junction  with  that  of  the  "Three  I"  being 
at  Walkerton,  while  the  Michigan  Division  of  the  ^^ig  Four*'  cuts 
the  northeastern  comer.  Moet  excellent  transportation  facilities 
are  thus  furnished  in  every  direction. 

There  is  not  an  outcrop  of  rock  in  the  county,  the  entire  surface 
being  covered  with  glacial  drift  which  will  probably  average  200  feet 
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in  thickness.  The  only  place  where  this  drift  has  been  pierced  to  the 
underlying  stratified  rock  is  at  South  Bend,  where  it  was  137  feet 
thick.  This,  however,  was  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph  River 
and  only  725  feet  above  tide,  or  fully  150  feet  lower  than  the  uplands 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county.  The  levels  of  the  more 
important  railway  stations  in  the  county  show  the  following  altitude 
in  feet,  above  tide:  Lakevillo,  837;  Mishawaka,  700  to  743;  Notre 
Dame,  710;  Osceola,  736;  South  Bend,  708  to  726;  Walkerton,  711; 
Warren,  730. 

The  drift  over  about  one-half  of  the  county  is  a  gravel  plain 
formed  by  the  outwash  from  the  ice  sheet.  "In  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  county  the  outwash  is  from  the  Valparaiso  moraine, 
and  the  plain  descends  from  about  800  feet  at  the  border  of  the 
moraine  to  725  feet  at  the  border  of  the  Kankakee  marsh.  In  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  county  the  outwash  is  westward  from  the 
Maxinkuckee  moraine  of  the  Saginaw  lobe,  and  there  is  a  similar 
descent  from  the  moraine  to  the  Kankakee  marsh.  In  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  county  there  is  an  extensive  gravel  plain  along 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  whose  head  is  in  southern  Michigan  in  a  later 
moraine  of  the  Saginaw  lobe.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  a  till  plain  which  borders  the  Maxinkuckee  moraine 
on  the  east.  The  Maxinkuckee  moraine  passes  diagonally  across  the 
county  from  the  southwest  to  the  north  border  and  has  a  width  of 
about  five  miles.  It  is  interrupted  by  a  gap  at  the  St.  Joseph  River 
near  South  Rend  two  or  three  miles  in  width.  The  highest  portions 
of  this  moraine  stand  fully  300  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  about 
900  feet  above  tide."* 

The  lakes  of  St.  Joseph  County  are  small  in  size  and  most  of  them 
are  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  But  one  deposit  of  marl  of  good  work- 
able area  and  thickness  is  located  in  the  county.  That  is  at  Chain 
and  Bass  lakes,  west  of  South  Bend,  and  is  fully  described  below. 

NOTRE  DAME  LAKES. 

Thick  Dkposit,  Mostly  Beneath  Deep  Water. 

These  lakes,  two  in  number,  lie  just  northwest  of  Notre  Dame 
(-oUoge,  in  section  36  (38  north,  2  east),  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
northeast  of  South  Bend.  St.  Joseph's  Lake,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
has  an  area  of  about  65  acres,  and  a  maximum  depth  on  the  west  side 
of  25  feet.  The  water  arrea  of  St.  Mary's  Lake  is  a  little  more  than 
30  acres.  The  two  lakes  are  separated  by  a  stretch  of  low  ground 
containing  10  or  more  acres.  In  the  past  this  was  covered  with  water, 
forming  one  continuous  body  or  lake. 
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Marl. — The  marl  deposit  in  and  about  these  two  lakes  is  of 
especial  interest  in  that  it  furnished  the  carbonate  of  lime  material 
to  the  first,  and  for  more  than  20  years  the  only,  Portland  cement 
factory  in  Indiana.  At  St.  Mary's  Lake  the  water  deepens  abruptly 
and  close  to  shore.  The  marl  extends  back  several  rods  from  shore, 
and  it  is  mainly  this  shore  marl  that  has  been  worked  in  the  past 


Fig.  61.    Map  of  Notre  Dame  Lakes,  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind. 

for  the  cement  factory  at  South  Bend.  The  entire  lake,  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Joseph,  is  underlain  with  a  thick  deposit.  This,  where 
tested,  was  everywhere  beyond  reach  of  auger  and,  it  is  claimed,  has 
an  average  thickness  of  more  than  30  feet.  The  marl  was  secured  by 
dredges,  the  cut  of  one  of  which  is  shown  on  plate  IV.  It  was  piled 
up  on  the  shore  and  hauled  to  the  factory  as  needed.  The  University 
received  a  royalty  or  specified  sura  per  ton,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
its  lake  deepened  and  cleaned  up. 

An  analysis  of  the  marl  made  by  Dr.  Noyes  proves  it  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  its  percentage  composition  being  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  91.62 

Magnesium  carbonate  '. 4.02 

Alumina    (A1,0,) 0.05 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe^O,) 0.07 

Calcium  sulphate 0.14 

Insoluble  i)ortlon   (silica) 0.19 

Organic   matter 2.25 


Total 
18-Geol. 


98.34 
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CHAIN  AND  BASS  LAKES. 


WoBKABLE  Deposit. 

The  basin  occupied  by  the  remnants  of  these  lakes  is  in  sections 
35  and  36  (38  north,  1  east),  and  sections  1,  2,  11  and  12  (37  north, 

1  east),  Warren  Township,  about  five 
miles  west  of  South  Bend.  The  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
runs  over  a  high  grade  and  trestle  be- 
between  the  two  lakes,  while  the  Michi- 
gan Division  of  the  "Three  I"  is  but  a 
short  distance  south  of  Chain  I^ake. 

Chain  Lake  has  been  partially  drained 
and  at  present  consists  of  two  small 
bodies  of  water  connected  by  a  rather 
broad  channel  and  lying  between  the 
railways  above  mentioned.  Around  parts 
of  the  larger  body  the  shore  is  so  low  as 
to  be  readily  flooded  by  a  slight  rise  in 
the  lake,  while  elsewhere  the  muck  has 
built  up  the  surface  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  former  level  of  the  water. 
Southeast  of  Chain  Lake,  between  Chain 
and  Bass  lakes,  and  northeast  from  Chain 
Lake,  are  flat  stretches  that  at  one  time, 
though  not  recently,  formed  a  part  of  the 
water  area  of  the  lake.  Outside  of  these 
areas  the  hills  are  rather  abrupt,  though 
not  high. 

Bass  Lake  lies  north  of  the  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Eailway  and  is  separated  from 
Chain  Lake  by  a  low  marshy  tract,  of  30 
or  more  acres,  which  lies  between  the 
railway  and  the  grade  of  a  wagon  road. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  present 
water  area  of  Bass  I^ake  is  a  little 
over  one-half  mile,  while  the  average 
width  is  not  more  than  30  rods.  The 
southern  half  of  the  water  area  is  only  about  one-half  the  width 
of  the  northern,  a  wide,  grass  covered  marsh,  three  feet  above  the 
water  level,  lying  on  the  east  side  south  of  the  northern  and  wider 
main  body  of  water.    On  the  north  and  south  the  shores  are  low  and 
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Fig.  62.    Map  of  Chain  and  Basi 
Lakes,  St.  Joieph  County,  Ind. 
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marshy.  On  the  east  of  the  main  water  area  a  marsh  a  few  rods  in 
width  separates  the  edge  of  the  water  from  the  steep  slope  of  a  pret- 
tily wooded  ridge,  30  to  40  feet  in  height.  The  western  shores  rise 
more  gradually  from  the  edge  of  a  narrow  marsh  into  cultivated 
fields  whose  surface  is  20  to  30  feet  above  the  water.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  in  Bass  Lake  is  32  feet,  but  more  than  one-half  of  the 
water  area  is  less  than  10  feet  deep. 

Marl. — With  the  exception  of  a  strip  five  to  eight  rods  wide, 
which  lies  next  to  the  hills  on  the  east,  the  present  water  area  of 
Bass  Lake  is  underlain  with  marl  which  will  average  over  12  feet  in 
thickness.  In  four-foot  water  the  marl  runs  from  16  to  18  feet  in 
thickness.  There  is  no  muck  over  the  marl  beneath  water.  North 
of  the  main  body  of  water  is  an  extensive  marsh  in  which  a  thick 
bed  of  muck  overlies  moet  of  the  marl.  Several  boiies  showed  the 
marl  to  run  from  six  to  12+  feet  and  the  muck  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  thickness.  The  marsh  on  the  southeast,  about  10  acres  in 
area,  is  underlain  with  marl  which,  at  (A),  is  10  feet  thick  at  the 
water's  edge,  while  10  rods  back  from  the  water  it  is  six  feet  thick 
beneath  two  and  a  half  feet  of  muck.  On  the  east  shore  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  at  (B),  the  marl  was  19+  feet  thick  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  with  about  one  foot  of  thin  muck  at  the  surface. 
Ten  rods  north,  on  the  marsh,  the  muck  was  two  and  a  half  feet  thick 
above  10  feet  of  marl.  Ten  rods  southeast  of  (B)  the  muck  is  three 
feet  and  the  marl  nine  and  a  half  feet,  while  15  rods  farther  southeast 
at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  lake  the  marl  is  11  feet  beneath  the 
same  depth  of  muck.  Over  most  of  the  marshy  tract  between  the 
wagon  road  and  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway  the  marl  is  16  to  18  feet 
thick  beneath  two  to  four  feet  of  muck.  The  water  area  of  this 
tract  was  not  tested,  aa  no  boat  was  available. 

Examination  from  a  boat  on  Chain  Lake  showed  marl  to  below 
16  feet  at  every  point,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  center  of  the 
lake,  tests  with  a  25-foot  pole  failed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  marl. 
On  the  low  west  shore  between  the  lake  and  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway 
the  marl  showed  a  depth  of  13  feet  and  over,  with  no  cover.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  original  basin  and  the  partly  enclosed  arm  to  the 
southeast,  tests  showed  from  one  to  five  feet  of  muck,  with  marl 
beneath  to  below  16  feet.  The  muck,  of  course,  is  thin  near  the 
water  and  increases  in  thickness  at  the  expense  of  the  marl  as  the 
shore  is  approached.  An  analysis  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  an  average  sam- 
ple of  the  marl  from  Chain  and  Bass  lakes  shows  the  following  per- 
centage composition: 
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Calcium  carbonate  (CaCo,) 87.92 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo.) 2.64 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe^O,) 20 

Alumina    (A1,0.) 10 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 23 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 3.10 

Organic   matter 4.18 

Total  98.37 

This  analysis  proves  the  quality  of  the  marl  to  be  excellent  for 
cement  making  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  on  what  was  seen  and  on  reports  received  that  the 
marl  covers  at  least  225  acres  in  and  around  Chain  Lake  alone,  while 
the  area  in  and  around  Bass  Lake  is  fully  one-half  as  much.  The 
proximity  of  railways  and  the  city  of  South  Bend,  renders  the  de- 
posit a  valuable  one  and  well  worthy  of  development. 


CEDAR  AND  MUD  LAKES. 
Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

These  lakes  occupy  parts  of  sections  2,  11,  12, 13  and  14  (38  north, 
1  east).  They  lie  on  or  just  south  of  the  Michigan-Indiana  line, 
about  eight  miles  northwest  of  South  Bend,  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  Cedar  Lake  being  in  Michigan. 

Cedar  Lake  furnishes  a  typical  example  of  a  lake  whose  water  area 
has  been  encroached  upon  by  decaying  vegetation  until  it  has  be- 
come almost  extinct.  Twenty  years  ago,  according  to  the  report 
of  persons  living  near,  its  entire  basin  of  80  or  more  acres  was  cov- 
ered with  water  to  a  depth  of  20  to  30  feet.  Then  there  was  no 
aquatic  vegetation  except  along  the  south  shore.  Now  the  southern 
half  is  a  vast  morass  of  muck  and  spatterdock,  with  water  nowhere 
more  than  six  inches  in  depth.  The  western  margin  for  one-third 
the  distance  across  the  lake  is  similarly  filled.  Many  floating  islands 
or  moving  morasses  of  muck  rise  nearly  to  the  surface  in  other  parts 
of  the  lake,  so  that  its  clear  water  area  is  but  little  over  15  acres,  and 
its  deepest  water  only  about  12  feet. 

A  fine  wooded  ridge,  much  frequented  by  picnic  and  fishing  parties, 
and  with  a  gravelly  margin  at  the  water's  edge,  rises  20  or  more  feet 
along  the  north  half  of  the  east  side.  The  banks  on  the  north  and 
west  are  lower,  while  the  southern  shores  are  marshy.  The  lake  has 
been  for  years  a  favorite  resort  for  the  fishermen  of  South  Bend, 
bass,  blue-gills,  perch,  croppies   and  other  food   and   game   fishes 
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being  abundant.     Among  the  more  common  of  the  many  plants 
growing  in  the  water  in  September,  1900,  were  the  following: 

Ttpha  latifolia  L.     Broad-leaved  Cat-tail. 

Close  to  margin  along  south  and  west  shores. 

Sparqanium  euryoarpum  EDgelm.     Common  Bur-reed. 

Quite  common  with  the  above. 

PoTAMOGSTON  NATAN8  L.    Common  Floating  Pondwced. 

Frequent  in  water  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  depth. 

PoTAMOGETON  HBTEROPHYLLUS  Schreb.     Diverse-leaved  Pondweed. 
With  the  above. 

PoTAMOOETON  PECTIN ATU8  L.    Feunel-leaved  Pondweed. 
Wholly  submerged  in  three  to  eight  feet  of  water. 

Triolochin  palubtris  L.     Marsh  Arrow-grass. 

In  shallow  water  on  north  and  west  shores. 

Alisma  plantaqo-aquatica  L.     Water  Plantain. 
Common  in  the  marshy  southern  area. 

Saoittaria  graminea  Michx.     Grass-leaved  Arrow-faead. 

Along  the  north  and  east  shores  in  shallow  water. 

Philotria  canadensis  (Michx.)  Britton.      Water-weed;  Ditch* weed. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  water  two  to  four  feet  in  depth. 

Vausneria  spiralis  L.    Tape  grass;  Eel-grass. 
Common  in  water  three  to  five  feet  deep. 

Pei.tandra  viRGiNiCA  (L.).     Green  Arrow-arum. 

Along  the  margins  in  company  with  arrow-head,  water-plan- 
tain and  pickerel-weed. 

Spirodela  polyrhiza  (L.).     Greater  Duckweed. 

Covers  the  surface  in  many  places. 

Eriocaulon  septangulare  With.     Seven-angled  Pipewort. 

In  abundance  on  the  floating  islands  of  muck.  Noted  else- 
where only  at  Bass  Lake,  Starke  County,  and  Round  Lake,  Whit- 
ley County. 

PoNTEDERiA  CORDATA  L.     Pickercl-wced. 

In  one  to  two  feet  of  water  on  the  south  and  west  shores. 

Brasenia  purpurea  (Michx.).     Watershicld. 

Everywhere  in  water  three  to  five  feet  in  depth. 
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Nymph^a  advena  Soland.     Spatterdock ;  Yellow  Pond  Lily. 
Covers  the  southern  half  of  the  lake  basin. 

Castalia  odorata  (Dryand.)    White  Water  Lily. 

Along  the  margins  of  the  northern  and  deeper  waters;  com- 
mon also  with  the  preceding  where  the  water  was  of  sufficient 
.depth. 

Utricularia.  vulgaris  L.     Greater  Bladderwort. 
Common  in  water  up  to  six  feet  in  depth. 

Utricularia  purpurea  Walt.     Purple  Bladderwort. 

Frequent  in  water  four  to  six  feet  in  depth,  the  purple  flowers 
floating  just  at  the  surface.  Not  noted  by  the  writer  elsewhere 
in  the  State,  but  has  been  reported  from  Lake  County. 

Numerous  other  aquatic*plants,  especially  rushes  and  sedges,  were 
seen  during  the  two  hours  spent  on  this  lake.  The  above  were  the 
ones  which  in  the  past  have  formed  most  of  the  muck  which  has  re- 
placed the  water.  No  one  who  has  not  visited  a  lake  like  Cedar  can 
realize  how  varied  the  kind  and  how  abundant  the  individuals  of 
plant  life  which  can  flourish  in  water.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
at  present  in  Indiana,  of  a  dying  lake — an  incipient  marsh.  Here 
one  can  see  in  actual  progress  many  of  those  intermediate  stages  and 
processes  which  in  time  change  a  body  of  fresh  water  into  a  body  of 
land  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  man. 

The  northern  edge  of  the  basin  of  former  Mud  Lake  lies  south  of 
that  of  Cedar  Ijake  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  Its  former  water  area 
was  over  300  acres  and  its  outline  was  very  irregular.  Now  by  drain- 
ing and  by  the  encroachment  of  vegetation  it  has  become  a  vast 
marsh,  with  not  more  than  30  acres  of  water,  and  that  shallow  and 
occupying  two  or  three  small  isolated  areas.  In  places  where  the 
local  residents  fished  for  bull-heads  and  bass  a  score  of  years  ago 
are  now  cultivated  cornfields.  The  vegetation  in  and  about  the  re- 
maining water  area  is  not  nearly  so  dense  or  so  varied  in  character  as 
at  Cedar  Lake. 

Marl. — A  trace  of  marl  was  found  only  in  two  places  in  Cedar 
Lake.  In  general  the  bottom  of  muck  was  beyond  reach  of  an  18- 
foot  auger,  though  along  the  east  shore  gravel  was  struck  beneath 
six  feet  of  muck  100  feet  from  the  bank. 

No  boat  was  available  for  exploring  the  water  area  of  Mud  Lake. 
A  number  of  tests  in  the  marsh  on  the  north  and  west  shores  dis- 
closed only  muck,  which  varied  in  thickness  from  three  to  18+  feet. 
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GOOSE  OR  SONSLBY'S  LAKE. 
Not  a  Wokkablb  Dbposit. 

This  lake  or  marsh  lies  a  little  over  two  miles  north  of  North  Lib- 
erty in  sections  9,  10,  15  and  16  (36  north,  1  east),  Greene  Township. 
It  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  "Three  F^  railway  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  a  gravel  pit  switch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Sons- 
ley's  Lake  formerly  covered  most  of  section  16,  a  small  area  in  the 
east  part  of  section  17,  a  small  area  in  sections  9  and  10,  and  ex- 


Fig.  63.   Map  of  Little  and  Goose  Lakes,  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind. 

tended  east  to  include  most  of  the  northern  half  of  section  15,  now 
in  part  occupied  by  what  is  called  Little  Lake.  The  total  area  of 
lake  and  marsh  is  not  far  from  400  acres.  When  examined,  Little 
Lake  had  an  area  of  about  30  acres,  and  the  remnant  of  Goose  or 
Sonsley's  Lake  covered  40  or  50  acres. 

Some  years  ago  the  whole  area,  now  occupied  by  the  lakes  and 
marsh,  except  Little  Lake,  was  drained,  but  the  filling  up  of  the  drain 
has  allowed  several  feet  of  water  to  accumulate  over  a  considerable 
area  in  the  western  part  of  section  16,  and  a  small  area  in  the  eastern 
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part  of  the  same  section.  Between  these  two  water  areas  an  esker 
of  glacial  origin  stretches  across  the  lake  basin.  It  appears  as  a 
sandy  bar  rising  four  or  five  feet  above  the  water  level.  Goose  Lake 
is  very  shallow,  Little  Lake  somewhat  deeper.  The  surrounding 
bluffs  are  usually  rather  abrupt  and  15  to  20  feet  high.  A  slight  rise 
in  the  water  would  cause  it  to  cover  no  small  part  of  the  area  around 
Goose  Lake. 

Marl. — Lack  of  a  boat  prevented  examination  of  the  area  covered 
by  water,  except  around  the  edges.  It  is  reported  that  drillings 
made  by  prospectors  through  the  ice  showed  about  45  acres  of  marl 
with  a  maximum  thickness  of  30  feet.  Drillings  near  the  raised  road 
along  the  west  line  of  section  16  showed  from  four  to  10  feet  of 
muck  with  traces  of  marl.  Tests  along  the  north  side  of  the  larger 
water  body  showed  only  sandy  bottom  in  shallow  water,  with  from 
three  to  four  feet  of  muck  over  the  sand  back  from  the  water's  edge. 

Most  of  the  area  east  of  the  sand  bar  was  dry.  Near  the  sand  bar 
the  ground  is  sandy.  Then  out  from  (V)  there  are  three  to  four  feet 
of  muck  until,  as  the  ditch  from  the  north  is  approached,  marl  sets 
in,  soon  running  to  below  reach  of  drill,  while  the  muck  thins  down 
to  two  feet  or  a  little  less.  Between  (W)  and  (C)  the  muck  runs  up 
to  seven  feet  toward  the  shore  without  marl,  but  for  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  ditch  either  side  the  muck  is  about  three  feet  thick, 
with  marl  thickening  to  below  end  of  drill.  This  continues  to  the 
north  with  narrowing  width  into  section  9,  but  toward  (A)  thins 
down,  drillings  between  (A)  and  (X)  showing  an  average  of  only  four 
or  five  feet. 

Just  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  drain,  10+  feet  of  muck  was  found, 
and  out  from  (D)  only  muck  occurs,  but  southwest  of  (C)  there  is  a 
good  depth  of  marl  under  two  feet  of  muck. 

Passing  east  into  the  basin  of  Little  Lake  there  is  a  good  deposit 
of  marl  between  the  section  corner  and  the  lake  (E-F-N-0-E).  Over 
most  of  this  area  the  muck  was  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  thick, 
running  out  entirely  toward  (G),  with  marl  to  below  reach  of  drill. 
Near  the  banks  the  marl  thins  out  and  the  muck  gets  thicker.  Tests 
around  the  north,  west  and  southwest  sides  of  Little  Lake  showed 
clear  marl  to  below  reach  of  pole,  but  on  the  south  side  it  is  covered 
by  a  greater  depth  of  muck,  which  toward  the  east  end  of  the  lake 
entirely  replaces  the  marl.  East  of  the  lake  the  muck  rapidly  in- 
creases to  a  thickness  of  nine  or  10  feet,  with  very  mucky  marl 
underneath. 

On  the  whole,  this  deposit,  while  extensive,  appears  to  be  of  small 
value,  due  to  the  depth  of  muck  overlying  much  of  the  marl  and  the 
poor  quality  of  the  latter. 
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RUPBL'S  LAKE. 


Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 


This  is  a  small  lake  lying  just  southeast  of  North  Liberty,  in  sec- 
tion 33  (36  north,  1  east).  It  appears  to  be  shallow  and  is  sur- 
rounded, except  on  the  west,  by  flat  marshy  land. 

Marl. — No  marl  was  found  immediately  east  or  southeast  of  the 
lake.  Along  the  ditch  which  enters  the  lake  from  the  southwest 
marl  occurs  with  a  thickness  ranging  from  0  to  10  feet.  It  is 
everywhere  overlain  by  at  least  three  feet  of  muck,  often  sandy. 
The  marl  appears  to  extend  only  a  short  distance  east  of  the  ditch. 
Over  the  marsh  just  west  of  the  lake  only  muck  was  found,  but 
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Fig.  M.   Map  of  Ropers  Lake,  St.  Joseph  Connty,  Ind. 

further  back  in  the  com  field  marl  of  good  depth  occurs  under  from 
four  to  six  feet  of  muck.  It  is  said  that  22  feet  of  marl  has  been 
found  here.    It  seems,  however,  to  occupy  a  very  limited  area. 

A  little  marl  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  in  one  place 
the  bore  showing  six  feet  under  three  and  a  half  feet  of  muck.  In 
places  the  marl  reaches  the  surface.  A  series  of  tests  back  from  the 
lake  at  one  point  showed  10  feet  of  muck  at  water's  edge;  25  yards 
back,  three  and  a  half  feet  of  muck,  six  feet  of  marl;  50  yards  far- 
ther, seven  feet  of  muck,  trace  of  marl;  50  yards  farther,  10+  feet 
of  muck. 
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KANKAKEE  MARSH  DEPOSITS. 
Not  of  Wobkablb  Size. 

Three  miles  southwest  of  South  Bend  a  dredged  ditch  has,  for 
some  distance,  replaced  the  original  channel  of  the  Kankakee  Biver 
through  the  marsh.  It  was  reported  that  in  digging  the  ditch  large 
quantities  of  marl  had  been  struck  in  two  places,  viz.,  in  section  26 
(37  north,  1  east),  and  in  section  20  (37  north,  2  east).  At  the  first 
named  place  we  failed  to  find  the  marl,  though  we  examined  all  the 
ditches  and  made  many  drillings.  The  muck  here  ranged  from  three 
to  six  feet  in  thickness. 

At  the  second  locality  marl  was  found  in  the  north  half  of  section 
20  and  the  south  half  of  section  17,  on  the  land  of  Hon.  Clem.  Stude- 
baker,  between  the  Grand  Trunk  and  ^Three  I"  railways.  The  Kan- 
kakee ditch  was  first  driven  into  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  20,  where  it  ran  into  marl  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  line  surveyed  had  to  be  abandoned  and  a  new  direction  taken. 
The  greatest  depth  of  marl  found  at  this  point  of  abandonment  was 
eight  feet  under  three  feet  of  muck.  Going  back  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  the  ditch  was  driven  east  until  the  right  of  way  of  the 
"Three  I"  railway  was  reached;  it  continued  along  that  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  then  turned  north  again.  Marl  shows  above  the 
water  in  the  ditch  at  two  places,  where  it  runs  beside  the  railway, 
the  marl  being  five  feet  deep  under  four  feet  of  muck  at  the  best, 
though  only  a  few  feet  back  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  the  muck 
is  seven  feet  thick  and  marl  only  three  feet.  The  marl  in  this  marsh 
becomes  very  white  after  drying,  and  the  following  analysis  by  Dr. 
Noyes  shows  that  it  has  an  excellent  composition: 

Calcium  carbonate  (OaCo.) 91.30 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCo,) 2.90 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,) 08 

Alumina    (A1,0.) 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSoJ 22 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (silica,  etc.) 82 

Organic   matter 3.88 

Total  99.20 

Tests  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  20  showed  from  four  to  five  feet  of  muck 
with  from  0  to  three  and  a  half  feet  of  marl  beneath.  In  the  south- 
west of  the  southeast  of  section  17  the  muck  runs  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  deep  and  overlies  from  one  to  three  feet  of  marl.  In  the  south- 
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east  quarter  of  the  southweet  quarter  of  section  17  and  northeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  20  the  muck  measured 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  and  the  thickest  marl  a  little  over  three  feet. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  deposit  in  these  marshes  is  the 
pockely  nature  of  the  marl,  as  indicated  in  the  banks  of  the  ditch, 
and  the  association  of  these  pockets  with  chalybeate  springs. 

Marl  was  reported  as  having  been  struck  in  ditching  just  west  of 
Walkerton.  An  extended  series  of  tests  were  made,  but  all  the  marl 
that  was  found  was  under  nine  feet  or  more  of  muck.  Some  of  the 
small  marshes  east  of  Walkerton  were  also  examined,  but  only  traces 
of  mucky  marl,  generally  overlain  by  a  considerable  depth  of  muck, 
were  found. 


LAPOETE  COUNTY. 
References. — 

1859.— Richard  Owen,  Qeol.  Reconn.  of  Ind.,  p.  201. 
1873.— G.  M.  Levette,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ind.,  p.  461. 
1875.— Id.,  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Qeol.  Surv.  of  Ind.,  p.  478. 
1899. — Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  21,  p.  18. 

Laporte  County  is  in  the  third  tier  of  counties  from  the  western 
line  of  Indiana,  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  south  border  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Its  northwestern  comer  is  bordered  by  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  St.  Joseph,  on  the  south  by  Starke  and  on  the  west  by  Porter 
County.  The  Kankakee  River  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern 
boundary  and  then  cutting  across  the  southeastern  comer  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  Laporte  and  Starke 
counties.  Mill  Creek  and  several  smaller  tributaries  drain  the  south- 
em  half  of  the  county  into  the  Kankakee,  while  north  of  the  conti- 
nental divide,  which  passes  northeast  and  southwest  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  county,  are  several  small  streams  which  flow  into  Lake 
Michigan. 

Transportation  facilities  are  most  excellent,  six  railways  crossing 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  two  from  north  to  south  and  one  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  thus  furnishing  an  outlet  in  every  direction. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  562  square  miles.  Of  this  the  northern 
third  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly  and  was  formerly  covered  with 
timber.  The  central  and  southern  portions  contain  about  200  square 
miles  of  fine  prairie  and  a  large  area  of  Kankakee  marsh  land,  much 
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of  which  has  been  drained,  and  now  forms  excellent  grazing  and 
farming  lands.  The  entire  surface  is  of  glacial  origin,  the  Valparaiso 
moraine,  with  a  width  of  six  miles,  passing  northeastward  across  the 
northwestern  comer  of  the  county.  The  crest  of  this  moraine  lies 
from  225  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  moraine 
"rises  very  abruptly  on  its  northwest  border  above  the  low  plain 
which  lies  between  it  and  Lake  Michigan,  but  on  its  southeast  border 
a  gravel  outwash  from  the  moraine  is  built  up  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  crest,  and  the  descent  is  gradual  from  the  moraine  to  the  Kan- 
kakee marsh.  The  marsh  stands  fully  100  feet  above  Lake  Michigan 
in  eastern  Laporte  County  and  about  75  feet  at  the  western  border 
of  the  county.  It  is,  therefore,  150  to  200  feet  or  more  below  the 
crest  of  the  moraine.  The  gravel  plain  makes  a  descent  of  75  or 
100  feet  in  the  interval  of  eight  or  10  miles  between  the  moraine 
and  the  marsh. 

"On  the  low  plain  bordering  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  there  are  series  of  narrow  till  ridges  or  feeble 
moraines  which  govern  the  drainage  of  that  region  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, though  having  a  relief  of  but  30  to  50  feet.  On  the  immediate 
border  of  the  lake  there  are  prominent  dunes,  rising  in  places  to  a 
height  of  150  feet  above  lake  level."* 

The  thickness  of  the  drift  is  known  at  but  three  places  where  gas 
well  borings  have  penetrated  to  the  underlying  stratified  rock. 
'I'hese  are  at  Laporte,  where  it  is  295  feet  thick;  La  Crosse,  38  feet, 
and  Michigan  City,  250  feet.  The  surface  levels  at  the  more  im- 
portant railway  stations  are  as  follows  in  feet  above  tide:  Hanna, 
703;  Haskell's,  771;  La  Crosse,  675;  Laporte,  812;  Michigan  City, 
600;  Oakwood,  727;  Otis,  765;  Rolling  Prairie,  820;  Stillwell,  731; 
Wanatah,  730;  Westville,  789. 

The  lakes  of  Laporte  County  are  few  in  number  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  situated  near  the  crest  of  the  divide.  But  two  of  them, 
Du  Chemin  and  Fish,  contain  workable  deposits  of  marl.  Those 
near  Laporte  have,  for  35  years,  furnished  immense  quantities  of  ice 
for  shij)nicnt  to  Indianapolis  and  other  cities. 


HUDSON  OR  DU  CHEMIN  LAKE. 

Workable  Deposit. 

This  lake  lies  about  11  miles  northeast  of  Laporte,  in  sections  28, 
2\^  and  30  (38  north,  1  west),  and  is  just  west  of  Hudson  station,  on 


*  Lerereit,  loo.  oit. 
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the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  The  total  length  of 
the  lake  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  two  miles  and  the  average  width 
about  one-half  a  mile.    The  area  is  750  or  more  acres. 

Marl. — The  whole  lake  appears  to  be  underlain  by  marl,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  not  very  thick,  being  thickest  toward  the  west 
end.  West  of  the  island  the  lake  was  nearly  dry  when  examined  in 
September,  1899,  there  being  only  a  small  body  of  water,  mostly  in 
the  southwest  lobe,  and  much  of  that  was  less  than  a  foot  deep. 
Tests  at  one  point  showed  the  marl  to  have  the  following  depths  at 
the  given  distances  from  shore:    At  five  yards  from  shore,  marl  two 


Fig.  65.    Map  of  Hudion  Lake,  Laporte  Coanty,  lAd. 

foot;  at  10  yards,  two  and  a  half  feet;  at  15  yards,  four  feet;  at  20 
yards,  seven  feet;  at  25  yards,  nine  and  a  half  feet;  at  30  yards,  12^ 
feet;  at  50  yards,  14  feet.  At  other  points  the  space  between  the 
water  and  shore  was  inaccessible.  In  the  water  area  no  solid  marl 
was  found,  but  a  mushy  mixture  of  marl  and  muck,  through  which 
the  drill  would  sink  rapidly  of  its  own  weight  to  its  full  length. 
The  most  of  the  marl  here  not  only  appeared  to  be  of  poor  quality, 
but  too  soft  to  be  handled  except  by  a  pipe. 

In  the  main  body  of  the  lake  the  marl  is  not  so  thick,  but  more 
solid,  and  apparently  of  much  better  quality.  Just  east  of  the  island 
it  ran  10+  feet  thick  in  seven  feet  of  water,  but  the  average  will 
hardly  run  over  five  or  six  feet.  Only  a  few  of  the  tests  in  less  than 
10  feet  of  water  failed  to  find  the  bottom  of  the  marl  at  depths  of 
16  feet  or  less.    At  the  east  end  the  marl  runs  from  seven  to  nine 
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feet  thick  in  from  three  to  five  feet  of  water,  but  along  most  of  the 
north  side  in  that  depth  of  water  the  marl  runs  from  four  to  six  f e^t 
thick.  In  deeper  water  the  marl  shows  a  tendency  to  become  thinner. 
Thus  at  one  point  there  was  but  one  foot  of  marl  in  11  feet  of  water, 
though  but  a  short  distance  away  nine  feet  of  water  overlay  seven 
feet  of  marl.  At  another  point  13  feet  of  water  gave  but  one  and 
a  half  feet  of  marl,  though  six  feet  of  water  between  that  and  shore 
gave  six  feet  of  marl. 

Along  the  south  shore  the  marl  runs  a  little  thicker,  few  of  the 
tests  showing  less  than  six  feet,  and  a  few  on  the  edge  of  deep  water 
not  reaching  the  bottom.  At  the  southeast  end  of  the  lake  near  the 
hotel  the  marl  runs  thin  or  in  places  runs  out,  being  replaced  by 
muck. 

On  the  whole,  the  large  acreage  more  than  offsets  the  thinness  of 
the  bed,  and  a  fair  workable  deposit  may  be  said  to  occur  beneath  the 
shallow  water  area.  If  the  lake  should  ever  be  lowered  a  much  larger 
quantity  would,  without  doubt,  become  available. 


CLEAR,  PINE,  STONE  AND  PISH-TRAP  LAKES. 

Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

Of  the  lakes  lying  north  and  northwest  of  Laporte  the  following 
were  visited:  Clear,  Stone,  Pine,  Mud  and  Fish-trap  lakes.  Of  these 
the  first  three  are  connected  by  channels  and  furnish  water  to  the 
Laporte  waterworks,  situated  on  the  western  lobe  of  Clear  Lake. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  lower  the  surface  of  the  lakes  a  few 
feet,  yet  enough  to  convert  considerable  areas  of  them  from  lake  to 
marsh  or  dry  land. 

CLEAR  LAKE. 

This  lake  lies  north  of  and  adjoining  the  city  of  Laporte.  In 
1875,  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette  wrote  of  it  as  follows:  "Clear  Lake  has  uni- 
formly low,  sandy  shores,  and  sustains  a  scattered  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  shallow  portions.  The  water  owes  its  turbid,  dirty  green 
color  to  the  great  quantity  of  suspended  organic  matter,  confervae, 
and  perhaps  minute  animal  organisms.  Just  west  of  the  center  of 
this  lake,  for  a  space  of  two  or  three  acres,  the  water  is  only  a  few 
inches  deep;  this  may  have  been  a  small  hill  in  the  original  bed  of 
the  lake,  but  the  fishermen  insist  that  it  has  formed  there  within  a 
few  years;  that  being  true  and  no  currents  in  the  lake,  the  cause  of 
the  accumulation  is  not  clearly  understood. 
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"A  careful  search  with  the  sounding  line,  for  half  a  day,  failed  to 
find*  any  water  more  than  nine  and  a  half  feet  deep.  Forty-two 
soundings  were  made,  showing  from  four  to  nine  and  a  half 
feet  of  water,  and  the  temperature  ranged  from  66  degrees  at  the 
surface  to  65  degrees  at  the  bottom,  in  deepest  parts.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  temperature  of  this  shallow  basin  of  turbid  water,  it  is 
more  resorted  to  for  line  fishing  from  boats  than  any  other  lake  in 
the  vicinity.^' 

In  September,  1899,  the  irregular  area  formerly  occupied  by  Clear 
Lake  was  nearly  all  a  mud  flat.  A  small  pool  occupied  the  center  of 
each  of  the  end  lobes  and  a  somewhat  larger  body  of  water  was  in 
the  central  basin.  This  was  shallow,  and  except  for  some  sandy  bot- 
tom on  the  south  side,  has  a  bottom  of  muck  extending  at  all  points 
tested  to  over  16  feet.    No  marl  was  found. 


PINE  LAKE. 

This  lake  lies  two  miles  northwest  of  Laporte.  It  is  the  largest 
lake  near  that  city,  and  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  long  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  On 
the  east  and  west*  sides  the  hills,  composed  almost  wholly  of  sand, 
rise  from  30  to  40  feet  above  the  water. 

In  1875  Dr.  Levette  took  the  following  temperature  soundings, 
beginning  on  the  east  side  about  500  feet  from  shore  and  moving 
north;  depth  and  temperature  at  intervals  of  300  feet: 

1.  Bottom  at  41  feet,  temperature 59**  P. 

2.  Bottom  at  34  feet,  temperature ol*  P. 

3.  Bottom  at  20  feet,  temperature 63**  P. 

4.  Bottom  at  17  feet,  temperature 64%**  P. 

5.  Bottom  at  12  feet,  temperature 67**  P. 

6.  Bottom  at  10  feet,  temperature 67*  P. 

7.  Bottom  at  14  feet,  temperature 66*  P. 

8.  Bottom  at  38  feet,  temperature 60*  P. 

9.  Bottom  at  40  feet,  temperature 61*  P. 

10.  Bottom  at  39  feet,  temperature 61^  P. 

11.  Bottom  at  30  feet,  temperature 62**  P. 

12.  Bottom  at  25  feet,  temperature 64*  P. 

13.  Bottom  at  40  feet,  temperature 61*  P. 

14.  Bottom  at  12  feet,  temperature 66%*  P. 

Returning  to  the  ninth  station  and  moving  toward  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  lake,  a  second  line  of  soundings,  the  same  distance 
apart,  were  taken,  which  resulted  as  follows: 
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1.  Bottom  at  50  feet,  temperature 56**  F. 

2.  Bottom  at  40  feet,  temperafure 61°  F.   . 

3.  Bottom  at  45  feet,  temperature 59*  F. 

4.  Bottom  at  42  feet,  temperature t50**  F. 

5.  Bottom  at  38  feet,  temperature 61  **  F. 

6.  Bottom  at  30  feet,  temperature 62"  F. 

7.  Bottom  at  52  feet,  temperature 55**  F. 

The  lowering  of  the  surface  of  Pine  Lake  in  recent  years  has  di- 
vided it  into  two  bodies  separated  by  a  narrow  sandy  channel.  The 
water  is  deep  and  clear,  the  southern  arm  having  a  depth  of  50  feet 
in  front  of  the  ice  houses  and  a  depth  of  38  feet  very  close  to  shore 
near  the  eastern  end  of  the  tongue  of  land  separating  the  two  lobes. 

Dr.  Levette  and  Mr.  Caleb  Cooke  made  a  collection  of  fishes  in 
Clear  and  Pine  lakes  in  1875.  These  were  afterward  studied  and 
classified  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan;  with  their  nomenclature  brought  up 
to  date,  the  list  of  21  species  is  as  follows: 

List  of  Fishes  Known  to  Occur  in  Clear  and  Pine  Lakes. 

1.  Amieiirua  natalis  (Le  8.).     Yellow  Cat. 

2.  Amieurvs  nebulosm  (Le  8.).     Common  Bullhead ;  Horned  Pout. 

8.  Noturus  flavus  Raf.     Stone  Cat. 

4.  Erimyzon  sucetba,  oblongtia  (Mitch.).     Chub  Sucker;  Sweet  Sueker. 

5.  Pimephalea  notatm  (Raf.).     Blunt-nosed  Minnow. 

6.  Notropis  megalops  (JRsit,).     Common  Shiner ;  Silverside. 

7.  Hybopsis  stormianus  (Kirtland).     Kirtland'i  Minnow. 

8      Hybcpsia  kentuckienm  (Raf.).     Homy  Head;  River  Chub. 

9.  Notemigonus  chrymletwiu  (Mitch.).     Golden  Shiner. 

10.  Fundxdus  diaphanus  menona  (Jor.  and  Copel.).    Common  Killifish. 

11.  Umbra  limi  (Kirtland).     Mud  Minnow. 

12.  Lucius  vermiculatug  (Le  S.).     Little  Pickerel ;  Qrass  Pike. 

13.  Labidesthes  iieculus  Cope.     Brook  Silvtrside ;  Skipjack. 

14.  Chcmobryttus   gulosus  (Cuv.    and  Val.).      War-mouth;    Red-eyed 

Bream. 

15.  Lepamis  cyanellus  (Raf.).     Green  Sunfish. 

16.  Lepomis  pallidus  (Mitch.).     Blue  Gill;  Blue  Sunfish. 

17.  Lepomis  gilAosus  (L.).     Common  Sunfish ;  Pumpkin-seed. 

18  Micropterus  dolomieu  (Lac^pMe).     Small-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

1^.  Eiheostoma  eos  (Jor.  and  Copel.).     Sunrise  Darter. 

20.  Eiheostoma  microperca  Jor.  and  Gil.     Least  Darter. 

21.  Perca  flavescens  (Mitch.).     Yellow  Peroh ;  Ringed  Perch. 

Marl  in  Pine  Lake. — The  northern  arm  of  Pine  Lake  showed 
no  marl.    The  bottom  at  the  eastern  end  is  sandy.    Around  the  rest 
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of  the  shore  is  muck  having  a  depth  of  from  three  feet  to  over  13 
feet.  The  southern  arm  has  hard,  bottom  under  most  of  the  shallow 
water  of  the  eastern  half.  A  narrow  westward  extension  of  the  lake 
was  at  the  time  of  our  visit  out  of  water,  while  a  considerable  area 
just  east  of  this  was  dry.  This  showed  some  marl,  most  of  the  tests 
in  this  area  revealing  from  a  few  inches  to  seven  feet  or  more. 
Around  the  edges  some  bare  marl  is  exposed,  but  it  is  generally  only 
a  few  inches  thick.  As  the  marl  increases  in  depth  it  comes  to  have 
muck  over  it,  the  muck  usually  about  equaling  the  marl  in  depth,  so 
that  where  the  marl  is  over  seven  feet  deep  it  is  overlain  by  nine 
feet  of  muck.  In  quality  the  marl  is  inferior,  most  of  it  shoeing  a 
considerable  admixture  of  muck. 

8T0NB  LAKE. 

This  lake  lies  about  one  mile  northwest  of  Laporte  and  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  one-half  mile  broad.  In  1875  Dr. 
Levette  wrote  of  it  as  follows:  "Stone  Lake  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
sandy  hills  from  20  to  40  feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sheets  of  water  in  the  county.  Why  it 'should  be  called  ^Stone^  Lake 
is  quite  incomprehensible,  as  no  rock  of  any  description  is  visible  in 
or  near  it;  not  a  single  pebble  was  seen  in  the  clean,  well  washed  sand 
which  constitutes  the  bottom,  the  shores  and  the.adjacent  hills.  The 
water  is  very  free  from  suspended  matter,  and  so  clear  that  shells 
can  be  distinctly  seen  resting  in  their  oozy  bed,  under  20  feet  of 
water. 

"All  the  eastern  half  of  the  lake  is  shallow,  varying  in  depth  from 
six  to  10  feet;  over  a  great  part  of  which  aquatic  grasses  grow  luxuri- 
antly, reaching,  in  many  places,  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the 
western  half  of  the  lake,  near  the  high  bold  shore,  the  water  is 
deeper,  reaching  42  feet  at  the  deepest  point  found  by  the  sounding 
line.'' 

The  eastern  lobe  of  this  lake,  including  its  former  connection  with 
Pine  Lake,  is  now  dry.  This  area  showed  only  a  very  small  deposit 
of  fair  marl,  but  even  it  was  under  14  or  more  feet  of  muck.  Other- 
wise all  tests  found  only  muck  to  a  depth  of  16  feet  or  over,  except 
just  at  the  shore.  In  a  few  places  along  the  south  shore  the  bottom 
was  sandy;  otherwise  it  was  of  muck  which  runs  from  three  to  seven 
feet  near  shore,  but  is  deeper  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake. 

FJ8H-TRAP  LAKE. 

The  former  basin  of  this  lake  is  now  mostly  a  mud  flat,  though  the 
water  is  reported  as  20  feet  or  more  deep  over  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
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east  and  north  sides.  Drillings  showed  only  muck  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  ranging  in  thickness  from  three  feet  to  a  depth  of  10  feet 
near  the  center.  What  was  once  Mud  Lake  is  now  dry  and  partly 
under  cultivation. 

Horseshoe  Lake,  which  was  not  visited,  is  also  reported  to  be,  at 
present,  mainly  an  impassable  mud  flat  or  weedy  marsh,  though  in  a 
few  places  the  water  reaches  a  depth  of  20  or  more  feet. 


FISH  LAKE. 
Workable  Deposit. 

This  lake  lies  in  the  east  central  part  of  Laporte  County,  in  sections 
16,  17,  20  and  29  (36  north,  1  west).  Narrow  channels  divide  it  into 
four  basins  known  as  the  Upper  and  Ix)wer  Fish  lakes  and  Upper 
ajid  Lower  Mud  lakes,  while  east  of  the  last  named  is  an  area  known 
as  Goose  Lake,  which  is  dry  much  of  the  year.  The  two  Pish  lakes 
have  each  an  area  of  about  100  acres  and  a  maximum  depth  of  40 
feet  of  water.  The  shallow  water  belt  along  shore  is  narrow,  as  a 
rule,  though  more  irregular  and  wider  in  the  Lower  Lake  than  in  the 
Upper.  The  two  Mud  lakes  were,  when  examined  in  September, 
1899,  little  more  than  swamps.  Goose  Lake  was  dry  at  the  time, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  two  feet  of  water  over  it  in  the  Spring.  The 
banks  are  everywhere  less  than  20  feet  high.  East  of  Goose  Lake 
there  is  an  extensive  flat.  The  Grand  Trunk'  Railway  just  touches 
the  north  end  of  Fish  Lake,  while  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Wa- 
bash Railway  runs  only  half  a  mile  south  of  the  south  end. 

Marl. — Upper  Fish  I^ake  shows  marl  all  along  the  shore.  It  usu- 
ally sets  in,  in  less  than  two  feet  of  water.  Along  the  north  and 
northeast  shores  the  marl  is  over  12  feet  deep  in  two  feet  of  water, 
and  at  most  points  runs  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  that  depth  of  wa- 
ter.   Beyond  that  depth  the  marl  reached  to  below  reach  of  drill. 

Lower  Fish  Lake  shows  mostly  muck  just  at  the  shore  line,  though 
often  with  marl  beneath.  By  the  time  the  water  has  reached  a  depth 
of  four  feet  the  marl  was  usually  clear  and  extended  to  beyond  reach 
of  a  16-foot  drill. 

The  water  area  of  Mud  lakes  was  not  examined,  but  drillings  on 
the  east  shore  showed  13  feet  of  marl,  suggesting  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  body  of  marl  beneath  the  water. 

Goose  I^ke  has  an  area  of  probably  160  acres.  Though  over- 
flowed in  the  wet  season,  it  becomes  dry  in  the  summer,  at  which 
time  it  shows  a  large  area  of  bare  marl,  sparingly  covered  with  bul- 
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rushes.  In  the  center  of  this  area  the  bottom  of  the  marl  could  not 
be  reached  with  our  drill,  though  it  was  thought  to  be  lees  than  20 
feet.  Away  from  the  center  the  marl  showed  an  average  depth  of 
about  10  feet.  Between  Goose  Lake  and  Fish  Lake  the  marl  runs 
from  two  to  10  feet  or  more  thick,  but  is,  in  part,  overlain  by  muck. 
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Fiff.  67.    Map  of  Fish  and  Mad  Lakes,  Lapoite  County,  Ind. 

the  latter  usually  only  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness,  but  in  a  few  places 
running  up  to  five  or  six  feet.  The  quality  of  the  marl  in  all  parts  of 
this  deposit  appeared  to  be  excellent. 

The  tests  showed  that  this  deposit  has  an  area  of  at  least  100  acres 
of  bare  dry  marl,  10  feet  or  more  thick;  probably  as  much  more  unglC 
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der  less  than  two  feet  of  muck  or  in  less  than  10  feet  of  water,  and 
an  indefinite  but  probably  still  larger  area  of  marl  existing  beneath 
deep  water,  under  less  workable  conditions.  This  is  perhaps  the 
closest  workable  deposit  to  Chicago  and  lies  adjacent  to  two  good 
railways,  so  that  its  location  can  hardly  be  excelled. 


STARKE  COUNTY. 
Reperrkces. — 

1859.— Richard  Owen,  Geol.  Reconn.  of  Ind.,  p.  210. 

1885.— W.  H.  Thompson,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dept.  Geol.  & 
Nat.  Hist.,  p.  221. 

1897.— W.  S.  Blatchley,  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dept.  Geol. 
&  Nat.  Res.,  p.  124. 

1899. — Frank  Leverett,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  No.  21,  p.  39. 

Starke  County  lies  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  south  of  Michigan, 
and  in  the  third  east  of  Illinois.  Its  eastern  border  is  18  miles  and  its 
southern  border  24  miles  in  length.  Niue  miles  west  of  its  north- 
eastern corner  the  Kankakee  River  intervenes  between  it  and  La- 
porte  County,  and,  flowing  southwesterly,  forms  the  remainder  of 
the  northern  and  all  but  five  miles  of  the  western  boundary.  Yellow 
River,  flowing  west  through  the  center  of  the  county,  and  Bogus 
River  and  Pine  Creek,  north  through  the  southwestern  fourth,  empty 
into  the  Kankakee.  The  township  of  North  Bend,  in  the  southeast- 
ern corner  of  the  county,  is  drained  by  several  small  streams  flowing 
southerly  into  the  Tippecanoe  River,  which,  making  a  bend  to  the 
north,  cuts  through  two  sections  on  the  southern  line  of  the  township 
and  then  leaves  the  county. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  four  passing  entirely 
across  it,  while  one,  the  Pan  Handle  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  cuts  its  southwestern  comer.  Those  crossing  it  from  east 
to  west  are  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  across  the  north- 
ern third;  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  across 
the  center,  and  the  Chicago  &  Erie  across  the  southern  third.  The 
Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  ("Three  P)  enters  the  extreme  southwestern 
corner  of  the  county  and  leaves  the  northeastern,  thus  cutting  diag- 
onally its  full  length. 

The  county  has  an  area  of  314  square  miles,  the  surface  of  which  is 
diversified  by  marsh,  wet  prairie,  dry  prairie  and  sand  ridge,  the  lat- 
ter predominating.    More  than  half  the  area  is  covered  to>a>depth  of 
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two  to  16  feet  by  the  fine  grained  buif  sand  so  characteristic  of  all  the 
region  adjacent  to  the  Kankakee  on  the  south.  Experience  has 
proven  that  this  sandy  soil,  if  properly  cultivated,  will  produce  ex- 
cellent melons,  cucumbers,  sugar  beets,  berries,  grapes,  etc.  Where 
ploughed  deep  and  fertilized  it  also  yields  good  crops  of  com,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Within  the  past  ten  years  colonies  of  frugal,  indus- 
trious Germans  and  Swedes  have  bought  at  a  low  price  large  areas  of 
this  once  despised  land  and  are  making  a  good  living  from  it.  They 
utilize  all  fertilizers  produced  on  the  farm;  they  haul  muck  from  the 
lowlands  and  mix  it  with  the  sand;  they  plough  deeply  each  season; 
and  by  these  means  and  others  are  proving  the  land  of  far  greater 
productive  power  than  it  was  ever  believed  to  be. 

Many  thousand  acres  of  the  marsh  land  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  county  have  been  recently  drained,  and  where  a  few  years  ago  the 
waters  were  waist  deep  the  year  round  bountifiJl  crops  of  corn  are 
now  produced.  That  the  county  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  agri- 
culturally is  proven  by  the  growth  of  Knox,  the  county  seat,  where  a 
number  of  fine  business  blocks  have  been  erected  since  1897,  and 
where  a  $90,000  court  house  was  finished  in  1898. 

Not  an  outcrop  of  rock  occurs  in  the  county.  The  only  bores 
known  to  have  pierced  the  thick  mantle  of  drift  are  at  Ejiox  and 
North  Judson,  in  both  of  which  stratified  rock  was  found  about  200 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  elevation  in  feet  above  tide  of  the  principal  railway  stations 
in  the  county  is  as  follows:  Aldine,  710;  Davis,  681;  Grovertown, 
715;  Hamlet,  695;  Jackson,  717;  Knox,  710  to  716;  North  Judson, 
695  to  700;  Ober,  741;  Ora,  721. 

With  one  exception  the  lakes  of  the  county  are  small  and  of  little 
note.  Bass  Lake,  formerly  known  as  Cedar  Lake,  is,  however,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  fishing  resorts  of  the  State.  It  is  fully 
described  on  subsequent  pages.  The  English  Lake  of  the  older  maps 
was  but  an  enlargement  of  the  Kankakee  Eiver.  Much  of  its  former 
bed  is  now  annually  producing  immense  crops  of  com. 

KOONTZ  LAKH. 
Not  a  Wobeabls  Deposit. 

This  lake  lies  in  sections  1  and  12  (34  north,  1  west),  Oregon  Town- 
ship. It  is  a  shallow  body  of  water  covering  200  or  more  acres  and  is 
largely  artificial.  All  the  shallow  water  area  around  the  shores  w8ls 
tested,  but  only  hard  bottom  was  found,  except  in  a  few  places  where 
beds  of  muck  had  accumulated.  Many  aquatic  plants  abound  in  the 
lake,  and  as  a  result  the  fishing  is  excellent.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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EAGLE  LAKE. 
Not  a  Wobkable  Deposit. 

Eagle  Lake  lies  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  13  (33  north, 
1  west),  Washington  Township.  Its  area  has  been  recently  reduced 
one-half  or  more  by  draining.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  May,  1900, 
the  water  covered  about  70  acres,  and  there  were  extensive  marsh 
meadows  on  the  east  and  west  shores.  The  north  and  south  shores 
slope  gradually  upward  into  sandy,  cultivated  fields  or  woodland. 
The  outlet.  Eagle  Creek,  leaves  the  west  end  and  flows  almost  due 
west  into  Yellow  Biver.  The  lake  is  nowhere  more  than  18  feet  in 
depth,  while  much  of  its  area  is  less  than  five  feet,  and  bids  fair  to 
soon  become  extinct,  as  the  decay  of  the  abundant  water  vegetation 
is  rapidly  adding  tp  the  already  extensive  beds  of  muck.  Numerous 
large  examples  of  the  bivalve  shell,  Anodonta  grandis  Say,  were  found 
in  the  muck  beds  of  the  lake.  The  univalves,  Campeloma  subsolidum 
Anthony  and  Helisoma  irivolvis  (Say),  were  also  common.  The  only 
turtles  noted  were  the  stink-pot  Aromochelys  odoratus  (Lat.),  and  the 
lady  turtle,  Chrysemys  marginata  (Agas.),  which  were  frequent,  espe- 
cially the  last  named.  A  school  of  carp  of  large  size  were  routed  out 
of  a  pool  covered  with  spatterdock  on  the  east  end,  and  made  the 
water  boil  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  escape. 

Mabl. — The  only  deposit  of  marl  of  any  size  in  and  about  Eagle 
Lake  is  in  the  marsh  at  the  west  end.  This  marsh  comprises  about 
20  acres,  and  in  several  bores  near  the  south  side  the  marl  was  18+ 
feet  in  thickness.  It  decreases  in  thickness  toward  the  north  and 
west  and  becomes  overlain  with  two  to  four  feet  of  muck.  The  marsh 
of  80  or  more  acres  on  the  east  and  northeast  borders  of  the  lake 
is  wholly  of  muck,  or,  if  the  marl  be  present,  it  is  more  than  16  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  the  lake  itself,  several  teste  along  the  north 
and  west  shores  showed  marl  ranging  from  12  to  15  feet  in  thickness, 
but  over  most  of  its  area  muck  beds,  whose  bottom  could  not  be 
reached,  occur.  The  marl  found  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  its  quan- 
tity is  altogether  too  small  for  utilization  in  cement  manufacture: 
It  might,  however,  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  fertilizer  on  some  of 
the  surrounding  lands,  or  for  some  of  the  other  purposes  mentioned 
on  a  previous  page. 
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ROUND  LAKE. 
Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

This  is  a  small  and  nearly  circular  lake  lying  in  the  east  half  of 
section  8  (32  north,  2  west),  California  Township.  Its  area  is  about 
120  acres.  The  water  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  deep,  the  only 
shallow  area  of  any  size  lying  along  the  north  shore.  The  lake 
abounds  in  plant  life,  pondweeds  (Potamogeion)  and  millf oils  (Myrio- 
phyllum),  being  especially  common.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  every- 
where low  and,  except  on  the  north,  marshy. 

Marl. — The  shallow  water  on  the  north  side  was  tested  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  but  only  sand  and  muck  were  found.  A  large  area  of 
marsh  adjacent  to  the  lake  on  the  southeast  was  reported  to  be  under- 
lain with  marl,  but  tests  showed  muck  only  to  a  thickness  of  16+ 
feet. 

NORTH  JUDSON  DEPOSIT. 
Workable. 

This,  the  only  workable  bed  of  marl  found  in  Starke  County,  is 
wholly  a  marsh  deposit,  lying  in  sections  10  and  15  (32  north,  4  west), 
Railroad  Township,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  North 
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Fiff.  68.    Map  of  Marsh  Deposit  Wtst  of  North  Jndson,  Starke  County,  Ind. 

Judson.  The  deposit  occupies  the  basin  of  an  extinct  lake.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  lake  had  become  replaced  by  a  marsh  over  which  duck 
hunters  and  muskrat  trappers  hunted  and  trapped  with  great  success. 
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Now  part  of  it  is  cultivated  in  com  and  the  remainder  fumishes 
large  and  excellent  crops  of  hay.  The  marl  is  everywhere  overlain 
with  muck,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  where  it  forms  the  surface. 
The  muck  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  five  feet,  averaging  about 
two  and  a  half  feet.  The  center  of  the  deposit  is  two  miles  from  the 
Chicago  and  Erie  Railway;  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  "Three  F' 
Eailway,  and  three  miles  from  the  Pan  Handle  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway.  The  surrounding  country  is  quite  level,  so  that 
switches  from  any  one  or  all  of  these  lines  could  be  constructed  at 
small  expense.  The  most  of  the  laud  containing  the  deposit  belongs 
to  Jacob  Keller  of  North  Judson  and  F.  M.  Trissal,  204  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

But  about  15  acres  of  the  deposit  lies  north  of  the  east  and  west 
wagon  road  between  sections  10  and  16,  the  remainder  being  in  sec- 
tion 15.  In  making  the  tests,  86  in  number,  over  this  tract,  a  hole 
was  dug  through  the  muck  to  the  top  of  the  stratum  of  marl,  and 
accurate  measurements  both  of  the  muck  and  the  marl  were  taken. 
The  86  bores,  made  with  a  16-foot  auger,  were  put  down  from  10  to 
20  rods  apart.  They  passed  through  a  total  thickness  of  519  foet  of 
marl,  thus  showing  the  average  thickness  of  the  bed  to  be  a  little 
more  than  six  feet.  These  tests  include  three  in  which  no  marl  at 
all  was  found,  and  seven  where  the  bottom  of  the  marl  could  not  be 
reached  with  the  auger.  More  bores  proportionally  were  put  down 
in  the  poorer  or  thinner  areas  than  in  the  thicker  ones,  so  that  the 
average  thickness  is  ab6ve,  rather  than  below,  six  feet 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of  marl  found  on  the  different 
40-acre  tracts  is  as  follows: 

Southeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  10.  .15  acres. 
Northeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  15.  .30  acres. 
Northwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  15.  .10  acres. 
Southwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  15.  .20  acres. 
Southeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  15.  .35  acres. 
Southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  15.  .15  acres. 
Northwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  15.  .30  acres. 
Southwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  15.  .15  acres. 
Northeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  15.  .10  acres. 
Northwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  15.  .25  acres. 
Southwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  15.  .15  acres. 

Total    220  acres. 

The  best  and  thickest  portions  of  the  deposit  occur  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  15,  and  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15.    In  the  first 
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named  tract  the  top  of  much  of  the  marl  is  within  six  to  10  inches  of 
the  surface  and  the  bed  is  five  and  a  half  feet  thick.  In  the  second 
.40  mentioned  a  fine  wire  grass,  characteristic  of  marshes  containing 
•  thick  deposits  of  marl,  covered  most  of  the  surface.  The  marl  ran 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  12  feet  thick,  with  muck  from  six  inches  to 
two  and  one-half  feet  overlying. 

In  color  the  marl  of  this  deposit  is  darker  than  that  found  in  the 
lakes  to  the  eastward,  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  seepage  from  the  overlying  muck.  An  analysis  of  an  average 
sample  made  by  Dr.  Noyes,  showed  the  percentage  of  its  constitu- 
ents to  be  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,) 89.92 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,) 2.46 

Alumina    (AljO,) 45 

Ferric  oxide  (FejO,) 74 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter 2.06 

Organic   matter 4.51 

Total  100.14 

The  large  percentage  of  organic  matter  shows  the  presence  of  the 
seepage  above  mentioned.  This,  however,  will  bum  out  in  the  kiln 
and  is,  therefore,  harmless.  An  analysis  of  a  picked  sample  made  for 
Mr.  Keller,  by  the  chemist  of  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Portland  Cement 
Works,  showed  90.57  per  cent,  calcium  carbonate  and  2.36  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Besides  the  tract  above  mentioned,  another  of  40  or  more  acres 
lies  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  11  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  14,  on  both  sides  of  the  road  running 
east  and  west.  The  thickness  of  both  muck  and  marl  is  here  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  in  the  Keller — Trissal  deposit.  Other  beds 
of  minor  size  are  said  to  occur  in  the  same  township  between  these 
and  the  Kankakee  River. 


BASS  LAKE. 
Not  a  Workable  DBPOsrr. 

This  lake  ranks  fourth  in  size  among  those  found  in  Indiana;  its 
water  area  comprising  2.23  square  miles.  It  lies  about  six  miles  south 
of  Knox  and  covers  parts  of  sections  7  and  18  (32  north,  1  west), 
North  Bend  Township,  and  sections  12,  13,  14,  23  and  24  (32  north. 
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2  west),  California  Township.  The  extreme  length  from  northeast 
to  southwest  is  just  about  three  miles.  The  northern  or  longer 
lobe  averages  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  while  the 
southern  basin  is  a  little  over  a  mile  wide.  These  two  lobes  are* 
separated  by  long  sandy  bars  which  extend  out  from  Cedar  and 
Gull  points.  Over  the  bars  the  water  in  many  places  is  less  than 
two  feet  deep.  A  narrow  channel  of  deeper  water  intervenes  between 
the  ends  of  the  sand  spits. 

The  lake  occupies  a  shallow  basin  on  top  of  a  ridge,  the  natural 
surface  drainage  being  all  away  from  its  area.  The  fall  from  its 
water  level  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  Tippecanoe  River,  five  miles 
southeast,  is  15  feet.  It  has  at  present  no  outlet  or  natural  inlet. 
Two  artificial  ditches  drain  into  it  from  the  marsh  land  on  the  east. 
Its  overflow  formerly  found  its  way  through  the  marshes  at  the 
southwest  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  Kankakee  River.  A 
portion  of  the  old  outlet  is  now  a  shallow  water  marsh,  filled  with' 
spatterdock,  rushes  and  cat-tail  flags.  It  was  formerly  an  arm  or 
bay  of  the  lake,  but  has  been  separated  from  the  main  body  of  water 
by  the  levee  or  fill  constructed  for  a  roadway  along  the  northwest 
shore  of  the  south  basin.  For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  little 
or  no  overflow,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  seem  to  be  slowly  receding. 
It  is  fed  almost  wholly  by  subaqueous  springs  and  by  the  waters  of 
flowing  wells,  a  number  of  which  occur  on  the  north  and  east  shores 
of  the  northern  lobe.  These  wells  range  from  20  to  80  feet  in  depth. 
They  pass  through  two  to  10  feet  of  sand,,  then  through  a  hard-pan 
clay  into  a  stratum  of  gravel  in  which  the  water  is  found.  More 
than  half  of  the  water  area  is  less  than  seven  feet  in  depth  and  fully 
one-third  is  less  than  five  feet.  Of  516  soundings  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission  in  the  summer  of  1900,  307  showed  less  than  seven 
feet  of  water,  while  200  showed  less  than  five  feet.  The  average 
depth  found  by  the  516  soundings  was  8.7  feet,  while  the  maximum 
depth  was  32  feet  at  a  point  one-third  of  the  way  across  the  lake, 
north  of  Cranberry  Point.  The  map  will  show  additional  details 
ascertained  by  the  soundings  made. 

The  greater  part  of  the  shore  line  of  Bass  Lake  is  low  and  marshy. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  west  half  of  the  south  shore,  almost 
the  entire  west  shore,  and  the  west  third  of  the  north  shore.  Be- 
tween (A)  and  Winona  P.  0.  at  (B),  on  the  accompanying  map,  the 
banks  at  the  water  margin  are  low  and  sandy,  but  slope  up  gradually 
to  a  height  of  10  or  more  feet,  thus  furnishing  excellent  sites  for 
cottages,  a  number  of  which  have  been  erected.  From  (B)  to  (C) 
the  banks  rise  more  abruptly  15  to  20  feet,  and  this  stretch  is  also 
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occupied  by  a  number  of  cottages.  Between  (C)  and  (D)  the  im- 
mediate shore  is  mostly  low  and  marshy.  On  Cranberry  Point  there 
is  higher  ground  and  a  fine  grove,  which  is  the  resort  of  numerous 
picnic  and  fishing  parties.  South  of  (D)  as  far  as  (E)  the  banks  are 
mostly  high  and  wooded,  but  as  yet  few  cottages  have  been  erected. 
The  remainder  of  the  shore,  with  the  exception  of  a  stretch  of  high 
ground  at  Lake  Park  Station  is,  for  the  most  part,  low  and  flat. 
On  Cedar  Point  a  large  hotel  has  been  built  on  rather  low  ground. 
The  north  and  east  shores  about  Winona  P.  0.  furnish  by  far  the 
better  quarters  for  summer  visitors.  If  by  draining  the  lake  were  to 
be  lowered  two  feet,  as  has  been  attempted  several  times,  it  would 
render  bare  extensive  tracts  of  muck  and  sand  bordering  all  the 
shores  and  destroy  much  of  the  charm  and  healthful  surroundings 
of  what  is  now  a  beautiful  though  shallow  sheet  of  water. 

At  Lake  Park  Station  are  several  large  ice  houses  belonging  to 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  of  Chicago.  A  switch  connects  these  with 
the  Chicago  &  Erie  Railway  at  Bass  Lake  Station,  two  miles  south. 
Over  this  switch  a  regular  train  runs  daily  during  the  tourist  season, 
and  connects  with  steamers  which  land  passengers  at  the  end  of  long 
piers  on  various  sides  of  the  lake.  A  hack  from  Winona  also  con- 
nects with  all  trains  at  Bass  Lake  Station. 

The  bottom  of  the  lake  is,  for  the  most  part,  sand  or  blue,  sticky 
clay.  In  the  bay  east  of  Cranberry  Point  there  are  extensive  muck 
beds.  Muck  also  occurs  in  quantity  beneath  a  strip  200  feet  or  more 
wide,  along  the  west  shore  between  (A)  and  (F),  These  muck  de- 
posits contain  a  luxuriant  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation.  In  June 
the  waters  of  the  lake  are  said  to  contain  vast  quantities  of  a  green 
sediment — probably  unicellular  plants.  When  these  are  present  the 
fishing  is  poor.  The  sandy  and  clay  bottoms  of  the  shallow  water 
produce  also  their  characteristic  water-plants,  so  that  the  lake  fiora 
is  a  very  rich  one,  and  worthy  of  extended  study.  During  the  few 
days  spent  on  and  about  the  lake  in  May  and  July,  1900,  the  follow- 
ing species  were  noted  or  collected: 


A  Pabttal  List  of  the  Plants  Knowk  to  Occub  in  Bass  Lake  or  on  Its 

Mucky  Margins.* 

JuNiPBRUS  viBOiNiANA  L.    Bed  Cedar. 

Formerly  grew  in  abundance  on  Cedar  Point,  where  scattering 
examples  still  exist.  Large  cedar  logs  are  occasionally  uncovered 
in  the  marsh  just  to  the  west. 

*Mr.  H.  Walton  Clark,  of  Fort  Wayne,  kindly  identified  a  namber  of  the  pondweedf 
and  other  f  triotly  aquatio  foraif . 
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Ttpha  latifolia  L.     Broad-leaved  Gat-tail. 

Abundant  in  the  marsh  at  the  northwest  comer,  also  in  the 
old  bay  west  of  the  south  basin. 

PoTAMOGBTON  NATAN8  L.     Common  Floating  Pondweed. 

One  of  the  most  common  pondweeds  in  the  State.  Occurs 
abundantly  in  the  lake  in  two  to  six-foot  water. 

PoTAMOGETON  AMPLiFOLius  Tuckerm.    Large-leaved  Pondweed. 

Common  in  three  to  eight-foot  water  in  the  bay  north  of 
Cedar  Point.  Its  leaves  are  larger  and  more  noticeable  than 
those  of  any  other. 

PoTAHOGETON  L0N0HITI8  Tuckerm.     Long-leaved  Pondweed. 

Frequent  in  water  up  to  10  feet  in  depth.  The  leaves  long 
and  slender. 

PoTAMOGETON  HETEROPHYLLUS  Bchreb.     Diverse-leaved  Pondweed. 

Frequent  in  water  less  than  five  feet  in  depth.  The  foliage 
varies  exceedingly,  the  submerged  leaves  usually  lanceolate  or 
linear;  the  floating  ones  narrowly  ovate. 

PoTAMOGETON  PRELONGUS  Wulf.     White-Stemmed  Pondweed. 

Not  common.  The  stem  is  white  and  very  long  and  branch- 
ing, the  leaves  bright  green.  Roots  at  the  bottom  of  eight  to 
14-foot  water,  and  fruits  just  at  the  surface  in  June  or  July.  It 
usually  withdraws  the  head  of  the  fruit  beneath  the  water  after 
fertilization  has  taken  place.     ^ 

PoTAMOGETON  pusiLLUS  L.     Small  Pondweed. 

A  short,  narrow-leaved  species,  growing  in  shallow  water  with 
sandy  or  mud  bottom.  Quite  common  along  the  north  and 
east  shores  in  two  to  four-foot  water. 

PoTAMOGETON  PECTIN Ai US  L.     Fennel-lea vcd  Pondweed. 

Stem  slender,  filiform,  branching;  leaves  very  narrow  linear, 
in  tufts  or  interrupted  masses.  Most  common  in  four  to  eight- 
foot  water.    A  handsome  and  easily  distinguished  species. 

PoTAMOGETON   FRIESII   Ruprecht. 

Found  in  the  bays  with  muck  bottoms.  Leaves  linear,  about 
two  inches  in  length.  Fruit  similar  to  that  of  P.  pusillus  L., 
but  with  a  recurved  style,  a  shallow  pit  on  each  side,  and  with 
the  apex  of  the  embryo  pointing  toward  the  basal  end.  Not  be- 
fore recorded  from  the  State  except  from  Maxinkuckee  by  Dr. 
Scovell  in  the  present  volume,  though  it  occurs  in  a  number  of 
the  other  lakes. 
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Nais  FLBXIU8  (Willd  )  Roet.  and  Schmidt 

Quite  common  in  six  to  20-foot  water. 

Philotbia  0AKADBNB18  (Michx.).     Water- weed ;  Ditch  Mow. 

Abundant  in  much  of  the  water  less  than  five  feet  in  depth. 
Varies  much  in  the  character  of  the  foliage.  Blossoms  in  June 
and  July.  The  staminate  (male)  flowers  break  oflE  and  float 
free  on  the  surface  where  they  open  and  set  free  the  pollen, 
thus  enabling  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  stigmas  of  the 
pistillate  flowers  which  have  been  raised  slightly  above  the  sur- 
face by  the  lengthening  of  the  calyx  tube,  the  latter  varying  in 
length  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water. 

VALLI8NBRIA  8PfRAU8  L.     Tape-gra88 ;  Eel-grass. 

Quite  common  in  the  bays  and  along  the  margins  wherever 
muck  occurs.  Grows  in  water  between  two  and  10  feet  in  depth. 
A  plant  of  peculiar  habits,  fertilized  much  as  in  the  preceding; 
the  long  thread-like  scapes  coiling  spirally  after  fertilization 
and  drawing  the  fruit  beneath  the  water  to  ripen. 

Baohtaria  latifolia  Willd     Broad-leaved  Arrow-head. 

Common  along  the  shore  in  mucky  places,  and  in  ditches. 

BAorrTARiA  RioiDA  PuFsh.     Btifi-stemmed  Arrow  head. 
With  the  preceding  but  much  less  common. 

SAOiTTARfA  ORAMINEA  Michx.     Grass-leavcd  Arrow-head. 

Occurs  frequently  in  mucky  places  where  the  water  is  less 
than  a  foot  in  depth. 

ZlZANIA  AQUATIOA  L.      Wild  RlCC. 

Frequent  in  the  marshy  area  on  the  west  side  of  the  south 
basin,  also  in  shallow  water  in  several  places  along  the  west 
shore.  The  stems  were  many  of  them  10  to  12  feet  in  height, 
And  the  leaves  often  a  yard  long. 

Eleocharis  mutata  (L.).    Quadrangular  Spike-rush. 

This  pretty  and  rather  scarce  rush  grows  in  numbers  in  the 
shallow  water  along  the  north  shore  of  the  south  basin. 

SciRPue  AMERIGANU8  Pers.     Chairmaker's  Rush. 

Abundant  in  many  places  along  the  shores,  in  water  one  to 
'    four  feet  in  depth. 

SciRPua  L40U8TRI8  L.     Great  Bulrush. 

Abundant,  growing  on  sandy  bottom  in  water  up  to  eight 
feet  deep. 
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Lemna  trisulca  L.     Ivy  leaved  Duckweed. 

Common  on  the  surface  over  muck  beds.  In  late  summer  a 
large  number  of  the  fronds  are  connected  into  one  sheet  or  mass. 

Lemna  minor  L.     Lesser  Duckweed. 

Abundant  with  the  above. 

Eriocaulon  SEPrANQULARE  With     Seven-augled  Pipewort. 

Common  in  the  bay  east  of  Cranberry  Point,  also  in  the 
shallow  water  near  the  northwest  shore.  Varies  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  water,  in  the  length  of  the  scape. 

PoNTEDERiA  CORDATA  L.     Pickerel- Weed. 

Frequent  in  company  with  arrow-head  and  spatterdock  about 
the  margins  of  the  muck  areas. 

Brtula  nigra  L.     River  Birch ;  Bed  Birch. 

A  number  grow  in  the  marsh  on  the  northwest  shore  of  the 
main  basin. 

Brasbnia  peltata  Pursh.     Water-shield. 

Common  in  the  bays  which  contain  muck.  Notable  on  ac- 
count of  its  shield-shaped  floating  leaves  which  are  borne  on 
long  mucilage-coated  stems. 

Nymphs  A  ad  vena  Soland.    Large  Yellow  Pond  Lily. 

Abundant  in  muck  beds  in  water  a  foot  or  less  deep. 

Castalia  odorata  (Dryand).     White  Water  Lily. 

Less  common  than  the  yellow  lily.  Grows  in  water  a  foot  or 
two  deeper. 

Ceratophyllum  DEMER8UM  L.     Hornwort. 

Abundant.  Wholly  submerged  at  the  bottom  of  water  6  to 
20  feet  in  depth,  forming  thick  masses  or  beds  which  serve  as 
shelter  and  feeding  places  for  many  fishes  and  other  aquatic 
animal  forms. 

Caltha  palustris  L.     Marsh  Marigold. 

Several  large  patches  occur  in  the  marshes  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  north  basin. 

R1BB8  FLORiDUM  L'  Her.     Wild  Black  Currant. 

A  number  of  bunches  occur  in  the  marsh  above  mentioned. 
In  flower  May  8, 1900. 
Rhus  vernix  L      Poison  Elder. 

Common  in  the  same  marsh.  The  large  compound  leaves  are 
often  two  feet  in  length.  More  poisonous  than  the  common 
poison  ivy,  the  juice  or  exhalation  of  its  leaves  causing  small 
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white  blisters  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  exposed  skin. 
An  infallible  remedy  is  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  several  times  applied  to  the  skin  as  soon  as  the  blisters 
appear.    A  water  solution  is  of  little  if  any  value. 

Triadenum  viroinicum  L.     Marsh  St.  John's-wort. 

Found  in  the  same  marsh  as  the  last  three;  not  common. 

Decodon  VERTIC1LLATU8  (L.).     Swamp  Loope  strife. 

Borders  of  the  muck  marshes  along  the  west  shore;  abundant. 
Its  long,  recurved  stems  bend  gracefully  over  the  water's  edge 
and  when  in  blossom  the  rose  purple  flowers  make  it  truly  a 
notable  and  handsome  plant. 

Htdrooottlb  umbellata  L.     Marsh  Pennywort. 

In  water  three  to  six  inches  deep  or  on  the  sandy  margin  along 
the  north  shore. 

Gham^daphne  calyculata  (L.).    Leather-leaf. 

Abundant  in  the  bog  northwest  of  the  main  basin.  A  low 
branched  shrub,  with  nearly  evergreen,  oblong  leaves  and  white 
bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  in  blossom  about  May  Ist.  Forms 
a  close  cover  over  the  surface  of  much  of  the  bog  area. 

Gaultheria  procumbeks  L.    Creeping  Winterirreen. 

This  pretty  trailing  shrub  is  plentiful  in  the  woods  north  of 
the  main  lake.  It  is  conmion  in  wet  shaded  places  about  tama- 
rack and  pine  swamps  in  Lake,  Porter  and  Laporte  counties, 
and  has  been  found  By  the  writer  as  far  south  as  the  Pine  Hills, 
Montgomery  County,  where  it  occurs  on  the  ^'Devil's  Back 
Bone." 

OxYCOCCUB  MACROCARPU8  (Alt  ).     Large  Cranberry. 

Occurs  sparingly  in  the  bog  at  the  northwest  tfbrner  of  the 
main  basin. 

Menyakthbs  trifoliata  L.     Marsh  Bean. 

Common  about  the  margins  of  bogs  in  different  places  around 
the  lake  shore. 

BiDENS  BECKU  Torrej.    Water  Marigold. 

Occurs  in  abundance  in  different  parts  of  the  lake  in  wat^r  be- 
tween four  and  15  feet  in  depth.  A  peculiar  member  of  the 
family  Compositae  in  that  it  is  strictly  aquatic — its  long  and 
slender  stems  bearing  at  intervals  bunches  of  crowded,  capillary, 
many  dissected  leaves. 
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A  Partial  List  of  the  Moilusca  Ikhabitino  Bass  Lake. 

No  especial  search  was  made  for  the  mollusca  inhabiting  the  lake, 
only  such  specimens  being  taken  as  came  readily  to  hand.  The  list 
is  therefore  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  corresponding  group 
from  Lake  Maxinkuckee. 

UNIVALVES 

1.  BUCCINBA   OVALT8  Oould 

A  number  were  taken  from  the  stems  of  rushes  and  other 
aquatic  plants  along  the  margin. of  the  north  basin. 

2.  LlMHOPHTSA  PAI.U8TRIB  Miiller. 

Quite  common  about  the  margins  of  the  muck  beds.  Readily 
distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the  numerous  slightly  raised 
reticulating  lines  and  wrinkles.  The  adults  are  much  larger 
than  either  of  the  next  two  species. 

3.  Ltmnophyba  DE8IDI08A  Say. 

This  and  the  next  species  were  very  abundant  on  the  stems  of 
rushes  and  other  water  plants  in  the  shallow  water,  especially 
along  the  north  shore. 

4.  LlMNOPHYSA   HUMflJS  Sav. 

With  the  preceding  and  probably  more  abundant. 

5    Phyba  oyruta  Say. 

Occurs  sparingly  along  the  margins  of  the  muck  beds  and  in 
the  ditches  flowing  into  the  lake. 

6.  Phyba  hbterostropha  Say. 

Common  in  the  ditches  and  in  the  swamp  at  the  northwest 
margin. 

7    Plahorbella  campanulata  Say 

This  very  pretty  shell  is  found  in  company  with  its  larger 
congener,  //.  trivohis,  in  the  shallow  sandy  and  muddy  marginal 
waters  all  around  the  lake. 

8.  Hfliboma  TRivoLvrs  Say. 

This,  the  largest  of  the  discoidal  univalves,  is  very  common, 
not  only  in  Bass  Lake,  but  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  lakes  of 
northern  Indiana.  It  frequents  the  reedy  shallow  water  mar- 
gins. 
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9.  'Gyraulus  PARVUS  Say. 

This  little  shell,  the  smallest  of  the  discoidal  group  of  which 
it  is  a  member,  was  quite  common  on  lily  pads  and  stems  of 
pond  weeds  in  the  shallow- water  bays. 

10.  Amnicola  porata  Say. 

Several  were  taken  from  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  They 
were  in  company  with  the  small  species  of  Limnophysa. 

11.  ViVIPARA  CONTBOTOIDE8   BioDey. 

One  of  the  most  common  univalves  in  the  lake.  Readily 
known  by  the  three  or  four  brownish-red  revolving  bands  on  the 
body  whorl.    Occurs  everywhere  in  shallow  water. 

12.  ViVIPARA  IKTERTBXTA  Say. 

Occurs  with  the  last  named  but  less  common.  The  adults 
arc  wholly  bro\vni8h-red  in  color. 

13.  Gampeloma  dbcisum  Say. 

A  few  dead  specimens  of  this  moUusk  were  found  along  the 
sandy  margins  of  the  north  shore.  In  Maxinkuckee  three  species 
of  Campeloma  occur  in  abundance. 

14.  GoNiOBABis  LIVE8CEN8  Meoke. 

Very  abundant,  the  young  occurring  by  thousands  in  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  water  along  the  south  shore  of 
Cedar  Point.  The  different  stages  vary  much  in  appearance  and 
the  tyro  is  apt  to  consider  them  distinct  species. 

BIVALVES. 

No  examples  of  the  genus  Unto  were  found  in  the  lake,  though 
six  species  are  known  to  occur  in  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  One  reason  for 
their  greater  numbers  there  is  doubtless  the  presence  of  several  in- 
flowing streams,  as  the  thick  shelled  Unios  are  much  fonder  of  flow- 
ing water  than  their  more  fragile  allies,  the  Anodontds.  But  four 
species  of  bivalves  were  noted.  No  one  of  them  was  common.  A 
careful  search  of  the  lake  will  probably  bring  to  light  a  number  of 
others. 

16    AKODOirrA  orandis  Say. 

Several  living  half  grown  specimens  and  a  number  of  dead 
shells  of  this  large  bivalve  were  found  on  and  about  the 
various  muck  beds. 

16.  Akodonta  8ALMONIA  Lea. 

This  is  also  a  mud-loving  form.  A  number  were  secured  while 
seining  in  the  channel  in  front  of  the  hotel  on  Cedar  Point. 
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17.  Anodonta  pootiana  Le«. 

A  number  were  taken  along  the  north  shore.  It  is  a  very 
common  mollusk  in  the  Indiana  lakes.  Frequents  for  the  most 
part  sandy  or  marl  bottom  beneath  twe  to  five  feet  of  water. 

18    Anodonta  fraoflis  Lam. 

Several  specimens  were  taken  with  the  above.  This  is  its 
first  definite  record  for  the  State,  though  it  is  said  to  be  common 
in  the  lakes  of  Michigan,  New  York  and  Canada. 

The  Fishes  of  Bass  Lake. 

Bass  Lake  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  noted  fishing  resorts  of 
Indiana.  The  large  amount  of  aquatic  vegetation  furnishes  much 
available  food  for  the  smaller  species,  while  they  in  turn  are  preyed 
upon  by  the  larger.  Many  visitors  from  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and 
other  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  northern  Indiana  and  eastern  Illi- 
nois visit  the  lake,  some  of  them  several  times  each  year.  Many  of 
them  have  cottages  on  the  lake  and  spend  a  month  or  more  there, 
while  the  hotels  are  always  crowded  with  guests  during  the  summer 
season. 

.  The  number  of  species  of  fish  known  from  Bass  Lake  is  not  as 
large  as  from  Maxinkuckee  for  two  reasons:  First.  The  waters  of  the 
latter  have  been  much  more  thoroughly  worked  by  the  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  and  others  in  order  to  determine  the 
species  found  therein.  Second.  The  numerous  inlets  entering  Lake 
Maxinkuckee  contain  several  species  which  often  find  their  way  into 
i  hat  lake  but  which  have  not  yet  been  found  in  Bass  Lake,  as  it  has 
no  inlets  of  any  size.  The  following  list  of  species  is  based  upon  a 
collection  made  by  the  writer  and  assistant  in  Bass  Ijake  on  August  8 
and  9,  1900,  and  upon  notes  taken  May  8  to  10,  1900.  Mr.  Frank 
Ilay  furnished  much  of  the  data  concerning  the  time  and  place  of 
spawning  and  the  size  to  which  the  food  and  game  fishes  grow: 

1.  Lepisosteus  PLAT08T0MU8  Rsf     Short- noscd  Gar. 

Very  common;  feeds  mostly  upon  minnows  and  the  young  of 
many  game  fishes,  and  is  therefore  hated  by  all  fishermen.  In 
the  spawning  season,  which  occurs  in  May,  they  swim  in  schools, 
and  Mr.  Hay  killed  with  a  shot  gun  115  in  one  day  in  the  shallow 
water  along  shore.  The  females,  which  are  much  the  larger, 
reach  a  length  of  three  feet  and  a  weight  of  10  to  12  pounds. 

2.  Amia  calva  L.     Dogfish ;  MudBsh ;  Bow-fin 

Common.  Also  rapacious  and  very  harmful  to  food  and  game 
fishes.    Reaches  a  weight  of  18  pounds.    The  flesh  is  pasty  and 
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generally  regarded  as  worthless  but  is  eaten  by  some  people. 
The  dogfish  is  a  quick  and  ready  biter,  is  full  of  pluck,  and  a 
large  one  furnishes  much  sport  before  it  is  landed.  It  is  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  life  and  will  live  out  of  water  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  sometimes  shut  in  shallow  bays  which  gradually  dry 
up  and  the  fish  will  be  found  alive  in  the  slimy  mud,  after  all 
vestige  of  water  has  disappeared.  Besides  small  fishes,  its  prin- 
cipal food  is  univalve  and  bivalve  mollusks,  insects  and  insect 
larvae,  crayfish,  shrimps,  etc. 

3.  Ambiurus  NATALI8  (Le  S  ).     Yellow  Cat. 

The  largest  catfish  of  the  lake  and  the  one  most  commonly 
caught  on  hooks.  It  will  bite  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
fish  or  flesh  and  can  be  caught  from  March  to  December  in  from 
six  to  25-foot  water,  especially  that  with  muck  bottom. 

4.  Ameiurus  NEBUL08UB  (Le  8.).     Common  Bull- head. 

Probably  more  common  than  the  last,  but  less  often  caught. 
Beaches  a  weight  of  1^  pounds.  Feeds  on  everything  that  usu- 
ally serves  as  food  for  fishes,  and  many  other  things  besides. 
The  following,  by  one  of  the  former  editors  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sun,  well  illustrates  the  habits  of  this  well-known  fish:  "To 
catch  the  Bull-head  it  is  not  necessary  to  tempt  his  appetite  with 
porter-house  steak,  or  to  display  an  expensive  lot  of  fishing 
tackle.  A  pin  hook,  a  piece  of  liver  and  a  cistern  pole  is  all  the 
capital  required  to  catch  a  Bull-head.  He  lies  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  stream  or  pond  in  the  mud,  thinking.  There  is  no  fish  that 
does  more  thinking  or  has  a  better  head  for  grasping  great 
questions,  or  chunks  of  liver,  than  the  Bull-head.  His  brain  is 
large,  his  heart  beats  for  humanity,  and  if  he  canH  get  liver,  a 
piece  of  tin  tomato  can  will  make  a  meal  for  him.  It  is  an 
interesting  study  to  watch  a  boy  catch  a  Bull-head.  The  boy 
knows  where  the  Bull-head  congregates,  and  when  he  throws  in 
his  hook  it  is  dollars  to  buttons  that  'in  the  near  future^  he  will 
get  a  bite.  The  Bull-head  is  democratic  in  all  its  instincts.  If 
the  boy's  shirt  is  sleeveless,  his  hat  crownless,  and  his  pantaloons 
a  bottomless  pit,  the  Bull-head  will  bite  just  as  well  as  though 
the  boy  is  dressed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  with  knee  breeches 
and  plaid  stockings.  The  Bull-head  seems  to  be  dozing  on  the 
muddy  bottom,  and  a  stranger  would  say  that  he  would  not  bite. 
But  wait.  There  is  a  movement  of  his  continuation  and  his 
cow-catcher  .moves  gently  toward  the  piece  of  liver.  He  does 
not  wait  to  smell  of  it,  and  canvass  in  his  mind  whether  the  liver 
is  fresh.    It  makes  no  difference  to  him.    He  argues  that  here  is 
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a  family  out  of  meat  ^y  country  calls  and  I  must  go/  says 
the  Bull-head  to  himself^  and  he  opens  his  mouth  and  the  liver 
disappears. 

"There  is  one  drawback  to  the  Bull-head,  and  that  is  his 
horns.  We  doubt  if  a  boy  ever  descended  into  the  patent  insides 
of  a  Bull-head  to  mine  for  limerick  hooks,  that  did  not,  before 
the  work  was  done,  run  a  horn  into  his  vital  parts.  But  the  boy 
seems  to  expect  it  and  the  Bull-head  enjoys  it.  We  have  seen  a 
Bull-head  lie  on  the  bank  and  become  dry  and  to  all  appearances 
dead  to  all  that  was  going  on,  and  when  a  boy  sat  down  on  him 
and  got  a  horn  in  his  elbow,  and  yelled  murder,  the  Bull-head 
would  grin  from  ear  to  ear,  and  wag  his  tail  as  though  applaud- 
ing for  an  encore." 

f>.  Catostomus  KIORICAK8  Le  S.     Hog  Sucker. 

Not  seen  by  the  writer,  but  Mr.  Hay  reports  a  sucker  reaching 
a  weight  of  half  a  pound  which,  from  his  description,  is  probably 
this  species. 

6.  Erimtzon   8U0BTTA   OBLONGU8  (Mitch.).      Chub  Bucker ;   Sweet 

Sucker. 

Common,  especially  so  in  the  channel  in  front  of  Brabrook^s 
hotel,  where  many  young  were  taken  August  9th.  Readily 
known  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  lateral  line.  Rarely  reaches 
a  length  of  a  foot,  but  the  flesh  is  soft  and  of  little  food  valua 
Lives  in  pools  with  muck  bottom  and  feeds  upon  the  algae,  insect 
larvae,  decaying  plants  and  similar  vegetable  matter.  The  young 
are  rather  pretty,  the  black  band  on  the  sides  being  very  distinct 
and  some  of  the  fins  usually  tinged  with  reddish  or  orange. 

7.  Cyprinus  garpio  L.     Carp. 

Common  in  the  lake,  where  it  was  probably  introduced,  as  it 
could  not  have  entered  by  overflow  waters.  Seldom  used  for 
food  by  the  residents  near  the  lake.  One  weighing  13  pounds 
was  speared  on  May  9th,  and  specimens  weighing  18  to  20  pounds 
are  often  taken.  It  is  regarded  as  harmful  to  our  native  fish 
and  is  destroyed  by  sportsmen  whenever  possible. 

8.  Campostoma  anomalum  (Raf.).     Stone-roller;  Stone-lugger. 

A  few  examples  of  this  interesting  minnow  were  taken  in  the 
ditch  leading  into  the  lake  between  Cranberry  and  Gull  points. 

9.  PiMEPHALES  N0TATU8  (Raf ).     Bluut-Dosed  Minuow. 

Abundant.  This  and  the  next  species  are  the  most  common 
forms  used  for  bait.    Known  by  the  blunt,  deeurved  snout,  de- 
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pressed  top  of  bead,  and  dark  spot  on  front  rays  of  dorsal  fin. 
Old  males  in  spring  have  numerous  tubercles  on  tbe  head. 

10.  NoTROPis  HETERODON  (Cope).     VariaWe-toothed  Minnow. 

Quite  common  in  all  the  shallow  portions  of  the  lake,  where  it 
doubtless  forms  much  of  the  food  of  the  larger  game  fishes. 
Distinguished  from  the  above  by  the  incomplete  lateral  line, 
and  the  more  pointed  head. 

11.  NoTROPis  WHIPPLH  Girard.     Silver  fin. 

A  common  form,  ranging  in  width  between  the  last  named 
and  the  next,  and  also  distinguished  by  the  dark  blotch  on  the 
last  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin.  In  the  breeding  season  one  of  the 
most  handsome  of  minnows. 

12.  NoTROPis  coRNUi us  (Mitch.).     Silver-side;  Shiner;  Rot-gut. 

Apparently  much  more  common  in  Bass  Lake  than  in  Maxin- 
kuckee.  Forms  much  of  the  food  of  the  black  bass  and  other 
game  fishes.  The  exposed  portion  of  the  scales  on  the  sides  are 
much  higher  than  long.  The  body  cavity  is  lined  with  black. 
The  fiesh  is  soft  and  spoils  very  soon  after  death,  whence  the 
common  name  of  Rot-gut. 

13.  ABRA.MI8  GRYSOLEUC AS  (Mitch.).     Golden  Shin«r ;  Bream. 

Very  common  in  the  bays  with  muck  bottoms,  especially  so 
in  the  one  in  front  of  Brabrook^s.  Resembles  the  shiner,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  the  long  anal  fin  which  has  a  sharp  ridge  or 
carina  in  front  of  it. 

14.  Umbra,  limi  (Kirt.).     Mud  Minnow. 

Scarce.  One  specimen  was  taken  with  a  dip  net  in  May  from 
the  marsh  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  lake,  and  another  in 
July  from  the  main  ditch  on  the  east  side.  Reaches  a  length 
of  only  four  inches.  It  is  the  only  small  fish  found  in  Indiana 
which  has  a  rounded  caudal  fin  with  black  bar  at  the  base.  It 
is  notable  for  the  length  of  time  which  it  can  survive  in  mud 
after  the  water  has  evaporated,  and  it  is  said  that  living  speci- 
mens are  often  ploughed  up  in  the  bed  of  a  dried  up  pond  or 
swamp. 

15.  Lucius  vermiculatus  (Le  S.).     Little  Pickerel;  Graes  Pike 

Common  in  shallow  pools  about  the  weedy  margins.  Reaches 
a  length  of  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  a  pound,  or  a  little  more.  like 
its  larger  relatives  it  is  very  voracious  and  sometimes  pays  the 
penalty  of  its  life  in  attempting  to  swallow  something  too  large 
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for  its  gullet.  A  dead  specimen  was  taken  at  the  margin  of  the 
lake  in  May  which  was  11  inches  long.  It  had  attempted  to 
swallow  a  hlue-gill,  Lepomis  pallidus  (Mitch.)  four  inches  long 
and  three  inches  wide,  hut  the  size  and  spines  of  the  latter  inter- 
fered and  the  pike  was  choked  to  death,  the  throat  being  badly 
torn. 

16.  Lucius  lucius  (Linn.).     Common  Pike;  Pickerel. 

Formerly  common  but  now  rarely  seen.  One,  taken  in  the 
lake  in  May,  1899,  was  31  inches  long  and  weighed  10  pounds. 
The  largest  one  known  to  have  been  taken  in  the  lake  in  the  past 
weighed  28  pounds.  They  frequent,  for  the  most  part,  six  to  20- 
foot  water,  near  the  edges  of  the  beds  of  homwort  and  other 
plants. 

17.  FuKDULUS  DIAPHANU8  MENOKA  (Jor.  and  Cope).     Barred  Eillifish ; 

Spring  Minnow. 
Abundant  in  the  shallow  water  over  sandy  bottom.     Full 
grown  specimens  are  four  inches  long.    Known  by  the  12  to  16 
dark  cross  bars  on  the  sides.    Feeds  on  the  smaller  mollusks, 
larvae  of  insects,  etc. 

18.  FuNDULUB  DisPAR  (Agassiz).     Top  Minnow. 

Frequent.  Thicker  and  shorter  than  the  preceding.  A  pale 
spot  on  top  of  the  head,  and  about  10  narrow  lengthwise  bars  on 
the  sides.  The  males  have  also  about  nine  line-like  cross  bars. 
Frequents  for  the  most  part  the  bays  and  inlets,  where  it  is  seen 
in  small  schools  swimming  close  to  the  surface. 

19.  Labidesthes  bicculus  (Cope).     Skipjack;  Brook  Silverside. 

Abundant.  A  small  and  graceful  species  which  is  usually  seen 
in  schools  close  to  the  surface.  It  often  throws  itself  above 
the  water,  whence  its  common  name.  Known  by  its  slender 
translucent  body,  two  dorsal  fins  and  bright  silvery  stripe  along 
the  sides.    Feeds  on  minute  Crustacea,  mollusks,  etc. 

20.  PoMOxiB  BPAROIDEB  (Lac^p^de).    Calico  Bass ;  Grass  Bass ;  Croppie. 

Common.  Much  more  so  than  in  Lake  Maxinkuckee.  Fre- 
quents six  to  25-foot  water.  Reaches  a  weight  of  1^  pounds. 
Nests  in  the  sand  in  six  to  eight-foot  water.  A  handsome  and 
valuable  food  fish,  which  takes  the  hook  best  in  April,  May 
and  October. 

21.  Amblopliteb    rupebtrib   (Raf.).      Goggle-eye;    Red-eye;    Black 

Perch. 
Common.    Frequents  six  to  12-foot  water  along  the  edges  of 
immersed  banks  of  vegetation.    Spawns  in  May  in  sand  at  the 
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bottom  of  four  to  six-foot  water.  According  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
the  young,  up  to  an  inch  in  length,  live  principally  on  minute 
crustaceans;  beyond  this  size  up  to  three  inches,  on  aquatic  in- 
sects and  their  larvae,  while  the  larger  specimens  feed  on  min- 
nows, insects  and  crayfish. 

22.  CHiENOBRYTTUS  QUL08U8  (Cuv.  and  Val.).      War- mouth;   Indian 

Fish. 

Abundant  among  the  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  six  to  12-foot 
water,  it  and  the  blue-gills  being  the  most  common  species 
caught  while  still-fishing.  Mr.  Hay  reports  that  it  spawns  in 
the  mud  below  three  to  five-foot  water.  Its  food  at  different 
ages  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  goggle-eye.  It  is,  however,  more 
gamy.    Both  are  excellent  pan  fishes. 

23.  Apomotis  cyanellus  (R«f.)      Green  Sunfisb  ;  Rock  Bass. 

Frequent,  especially  in  the  bays  with  muck  bottom.  Known 
by  its  oblong  body,  large  mouth,  low  spines  and  narrow  wavy 
stripes  of  blue  on  the  cheeks.  A  handsome  species,  which 
reaches  a  weight  of  little  over  half  a  pound. 

24.  Lepomis  MEOALOT18  (Raf.).     Long-eared  Sunfisb. 

Frequent,  especially  in  two  to  four-foot  water,  among  the 
weeds  growing  from  sandy  bottom.  Readily  distinguished  by 
its  brilliant  colors  and  long  black  ear  flap  margined  with  paler. 
Reaches  a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches.  Years  are  spent  by 
these  long-eared  simfish  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  existence,  their  en- 
ergies quickened  by  the  vernal  season  and  growing  duller  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  Excepting  the  times  when  they  are 
tempted  by  a  TVTiggling  worm  on  some  boy's  hook,  theirs  is  a 
life  exempt  from  danger.  A  kingfisher  glancing  down  from 
his  perch  on  a  bent  sycamore  limb  may,  at  times,  discern  them 
and  lessen  their  ranks,  but,  methinks,  the  chub  minnows,  with 
fewer  spines  in  their  dorsal  fins,  are  more  agreeable  to  the  king- 
fisher's palate.  With  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  gleaming 
from  their  sides  they  move  to  and  fro,  the  brilliant  rulers  of 
the  quiet  pools  in  which  they  abide. 

25.  Lepomis  pa LLTDU8  (Mitch.).     Blue-gill;  Blue  Sunfisb. 

Common  in  schools  at  the  bottom  of  six  to  25-foot  water. 
Reaches  a  weight  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  Spawn  in  shal- 
low circular  nests  in  the  sand,  which  they  scoop  out  with  the 
tail,  the  nests  being  beneath  three  to  four-foot  water.  A  valu- 
able food  fish  and  one  of  the  gamiest  of  the  sunfishes. 
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26.  EupoMOTis  EURYORU8  (McKny).    Broad  eared  Bunfish. 

Scarce.  Three  specimens  were  taken  in  June,  1900,  by  Mr. 
ITay,  which  were  eight  inches  long  by  five  wide.  It  was  first 
thought  they  were  the  Chain-sided  sunfish,  Lepomis  inachro- 
chirus  (Raf .),  but  a  more  careful  examination  proved  them  other- 
wiscv  They  were  caught  while  still-fishing  among  a  school  of 
blue  gills.  Known  from  the  blue  gill,  which  it  most  closely  re- 
sembles, by  the  bluntly  conic  pharyngeal  teeth  and  by  the  ear 
flap  being  margined  with  reddish  orange.  Taken  before  in 
Indiana  only  in  Cedar  and  Shriner  lakes,  Whitley  County,  and 
in  Lake  Maxinkuckee. 

27.  EuPOMOTis  GIBB08UB  (LiDD.).     CommoD  Sunfish;  Pumpkin  Seed. 

Abundant.  Known  by  its  deep  body  with  strongly  curved  out- 
line, short  rounded  ear  flap,  small  mouth,  high  dorsal  spines 
and  brilliant  coloration.  Reaches  a  weight  of  one-half  pound  or 
more.  Feeds  on  insects,  small  crustaceans  and,  especially,  uni- 
valve mollusks.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  nests  in  the  mud,  sand  and 
gravel  and  are  guarded  carefully  by  the  male.  The  "sunny," 
as  .it  is  sometimes  called,  bites  with  vigor  at  almost  any  kind  of 
bait  small  enough  for  it  to  swallow. 

28.  MfCROPTBRUS  SALMOiDES  (Lac6pdde).     Large-moutbed  Black  Bass. 

Common;  reaches  a  weight  of  eight  pounds.  Frequents  three 
to  12-foot  water.  Spawns  in  sandy  places  beneath  two  to  three- 
foot  water.  The  most  noted  game  fish  in  the  State  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hay,  the  only  bass  occurring  in  Bass  Lake. 

29.  Perca  FLAVE8CEN8  (Mitch.).     Yellow  Percb  ;  Ringed  Perch. 

Abundant  but  mostly  of  small  size.  Specimens  weighing  one 
and  one-half  pounds  have,  however,  been  taken.  Occurs  in 
water  of  all  depths,  the  larger  in  the  deeper  water.  Will  bite 
almost  any  kind  of  bait.  "The  perch  is  a  tough  and  heedless 
fish,  biting  from  impulse,  without  nibbling  and  from  impulse 
refraining  to  bite,  and  sculling  indifferently  past.  It  is  a  true 
fish,  such  as  the  angler  loves  to  put  into  his  basket  or  hang  on 
the  top  of  his  willow  twig,  on  shady  afternoons,  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams.  So  many  unquestionable  fish  he  counts  and  so 
many  shiners  which  he  counts,  and  then  throws  away." — Thoreau. 

30.  BoLKSOMA  NIGRUM  (Raf.).     Johnny  Darter;  Tessellated  Darter. 

Abundant.  Reaches  a  length  of  only  two  and  a  half  inches; 
occurs  everywhere  in  shallow  water  with  sandy  bottom.  The 
only  darter  taken  in  the  lake,  though  three  or  four  others  doubt- 
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less  dwell  therein.  The  ^"Johjmy^  lurks  on  the  hottom,  moving 
when  disturbed  with  great  rapidity  for  a  short  distance,  then 
resuming  its  former  quiet  position.  "Crouching  cat-like  before 
a  snail  shell  it  will  snap  off  the  horns  which  the  unlucky  owner 
pushes  timidly  out,  or  at  times  seizes  the  animal  ty  the  head 
and  dashes  the  shell  against  a  pebble  or  larger  stone  until  it 
pulls  the  body  out  or  breaks  the  shell." 

Tdbtles  of  Ba88  Lake. 

More  species  of  turtles  have  been  taken  in  and  about  Bass  Lake 
than  about  any  other  lake  in  the  State.  During  our  visits  in  May 
and  July,  the  following  species  were  noted: 

1.  AspiDONECTES  8PINIFER  (Le  8  ).     CommoD  Soft-shelled  Turtle. 

Frequently  seen  swimming  gracefully  close  to  the  bottom  and 
resting  among  the  lily  pads  in  the  coves  and  bays.  This  turtle 
is  much  relished  as  food,  and  several  turtle  catchers  from  Chi- 
cago visit  the  lake  each  season  and  set  nets  for  it  and  the  next 
species. 

2.  Chelydba  SERPENTINA  (L.).     CommoD  Snapping  Turtle. 

The  largest  turtle  in  the  lake — very  common  among  the  vege- 
tation growing  from  the  muck  beds. 

3.  Aromochelys  ODORATU8  (Latreille).     Muak  Turtle;  Stink-pot 

Next  to  Chrysemys  marginata  the  most  common  turtle  in  the 
lake.  It  was  noted  for  the  most  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sedges 
and  rushes  along  the  sandy  shores  in  water  up  to  a  foot  or  two 
in  depth.  One  specimen  was  taken  in  May  which  had  a  moUusk, 
Helisoma  irivolvis  (Say),  in  its  mouth. 

4.  Malaclemmys  GE0ORAPHICTJ8  (Le  S.).     Map  Turtle. 

Much  less  common  in  Bass  Lake  than  in  Maxinkuckee.  Fre- 
quents the  shallow  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  where  it 
feeds  principally  upon  mollusks,  especially  the  thin-shelled  spe- 
cies of  Limnophysa,  which  occur  in  abundance  upon  the  rushes 
and  other  vegetation. 

5.  KiNOSTERNON  PENN8YLVANICUM  (Bosc  ).     Mud  Turtle. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  this  small  box-turtle  were  taken 
from  the  shallow  water  along  the  north  shore.  It  is  a  uniform 
dusky  brown  in  color,  and  the  lobes  of  the  plastron  are  nearly 
equal  in  size  and  hinged  so  that  they  are  movable  at  will.  The 
animal  can,  therefore,  when  threatened  with  danger,  retire 
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wholly  within  the  shell  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  common  dry 
land  box-turtle,  Cistudo  Carolina  (L.).  The  food  of  the  mud 
turtle  consists  of  small  fish,  insects,  moUusks,  leeches,  and  other 
small  water  and  mud  inhabiting  animals.  This  species  is  rather 
scarce  in  Indiana,  having  been  recorded  heretofore  only  from 
Knox  and  Vigo  counties. 

6    PsEUDEMYS  ELEOAns  (Wied.).     Elegant  Terrapin. 

As  the  specific  name  implies,  this  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  the  fresh  water  turtles.  In  Bass  Lake  it  is  quite  frequent 
and  reaches  a  large  size,  two  which  were  captured  by  Mr.  Hay, 
being  respectively  10  and  11  inches  in  length.  They  were  taken 
after  night  while  moving  rapidly  along  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
water.  It  has  been  reported  from  no  other  lake  in  the  State,  but 
has  been  taken  in  the  Tippecanoe  River  near  Winamac,  and  in 
the  Wabash  at  New  Harmony;  also  by  the  writer  in  a  large  pond 
in  Vigo  County. 

7.  Chrysemts  maroinata  (Agas.).     Lady  Turtle. 

Abundant,  especially  in  bays  and  coves  among  the  masses  of 
sp^tterdock  and  white  water  lilies.  Here  on  warm  sunny  days 
it  may  be  seen  by  dozens  lying  upon  any  object  large  enough  to 
bear  its  weight,  basking  in  the  sunlight.  When  approached  it 
stretches  aloft  its  neck  and  gazes  an  instant  or  two  at  the  in- 
truder, then  with  a  splash  tumbles  into  the  water  and  burrows 
into  the  protective  mud  at  the  bottom.  A  few  bubbles  of  marsh 
gas  which  it  has  set  free,  rising  to  the  surface,  usually  betray  its 
resting  place. 

8.  Chelopus  GUTTATU8  (Schneider).     Speckled  Tortoise. 

This  handsome  little  turtle  was  very  common  in  the  ditches 
putting  into  the  lake,  and  in  the  marsh  area  at  the  extreme 
northwestern  comer.  It  is  found  in  similar  localities  all  over  the 
northern  third  of  the  State. 

9.  Emys  MEf^AQRis  (Shaw).     Blanding's  Tortoise. 

Two  specimens,  one  living,  the  other  dead,  of  this  rather 
scarce  turtle  were  found  in  the  lagoon  or  marsh  adjoining  the 
western  end  of  the  south  basin.  Mr.  Hay  has  often  noted  them 
along  the  northern  margin  of  tlie  main  lake.  The  yellow  spots 
on  the  carapace  vary  much  in  size  and  number.  Several  speci- 
mens were  also  taken  from  ditches  along  the  roadside  about  four 
miles  northeast  of  the  lake.  It  occurs  sparingly  in  similar  locali- 
ties through  the  lake  region  of  the  State. 
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10.  CiSTUDO  CAROLINA  (L.).     CommoD  Box  Turtle. 

This  strictly  dry-land  species  has  been  frequently  noted  by 
Mr.  Hay  in  the  sandy  upland  woods,  bordering  the  lake  on  the 
north. 

Marl. — Little  if  any  marl  occurs  in  the  northern  lobe  of  Bass 
Lake.  A  few  traces  of  it  were  found  beneath  the  muck  along  the 
west  shore.  At  a  point  about  1,500  feet  west  and  500  feet  north  of 
the  steamer  landing  at  Winona  P.  0.  a  bed  of  marl  three  feet  thick 
underlies  about  20  acres  of  seven-foot  water. 

In  the  southern  basin  a  small  deposit  of  marl  was  found,  lying 
northwest  of  Lake  Park  Station.  It  is  estimated  to  cover  about  35 
acres.  The  greatest  depth  found  was  five  feet  in  four  feet  of  water 
at  200  to  300  feet  from  shore.  At  twice  that  distance  from  shore, 
still  in  four  feet  of  water,  the  marl  was  only  three  feet  thick.  The 
deposit  does  not  appear  to  run  much  if  any  east  of  the  long  pier  near 
the  ice  house,  and  thence  westward  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less.  The 
assistants  on  the  TJ.  S.  Fish  Commission,  while  making  soundings, 
found  also  a  small  bed  in  the  northern  half  of  the  same  basin,  but  its 
bounds  were  not  accurately  determined.  The  quality  of  the  marl  is 
not  of  the  best,  it  being  darker  than  the  average  and  in  places  more 
or  less  mixed  with  muck  or  sand. 

In  the  southeast  comer  of  section  11,  just  west  of  Bass  Lake, 
marl  was  found  in  a  large  dredged  ditch,  but  proved  on  examination 
to  have  a  thickness  of  only  one  foot,  with  five  feet  of  muck  overlying. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 
References — 

1897. — W.  S.  Blatchley,  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rep.  Dep.  Geol.  and 
Nat.  Resour.  of  Indiana,  p.  25. 

The  report  above  cited  contains  an  extended  paper  giving  in  detail 
the  facts  relative  to  the  topography  and  geology  of  Lake  County. 
To  it  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  general  information  which  in  the 
present  paper  it  has  been  customary  to  give  under  the  county  head- 
ing. There  is  but  one  lake  of  any  size  in  the  county,  namely,  Cedar 
Lake,  described  below. 

CEDAR  LAKE. 

Not  a  Workable  Deposit. 

Cedar  Lake,  or  "Lake  of  the  Red  Cedars,"  is  located  in  parts  of 
sections  22,  23,  26,  27,  34  and  35  (34  north,  9  west),  on  the  line  be- 
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tween  Center  and  Hanover  townships,  about  four  miles  southwest  of 
Crown  Point.  Its  general  outline  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  kid- 
ney. Its  length  is  about  two  and  one-eighth  miles  and  its  greatest 
breadth  a  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Its  water  area, 
as  computed  by  Thomas  Large,*  is  at  present  about  1.17  square  miles. 

Cedar  Lake  owes  its  origin  to  the  irregular  deposition  of  the  sur- 
rounding drift.  On  all  sides,  except  the  south,  it  is  embraced  by 
wooded  ridges  of  sand  or  clay,  those  to  the  north  rising  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  its  waters.  Between  these  ridges,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  moraine,  a  long,  low  valley  was  left  by  the  retreating  ice  sheet. 
The  bottom  of  this  valley  was  covered  with  an  impervious  stratum  of 
clay.  In  its  depression  collected  the  waters  of  the  melting  glacier, 
and  the  lake  resulted.  Its  waters  once  covered  all  the  low,  marshy 
land  to  the  southward  and  overflowed  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of 
its  basin  toward  the  Kankakee.  At  that  time  they  covered  the 
present  shores  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  ridges  on  the  east  and  north, 
and  were  probably  40  feet  deep  in  places.  Now  they  nowhere  exceed 
20  feet  in  depth.  Within  the  memory  of  man  they  have  receded  from 
50  to  90  feet  from  the  former  margins. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  recession  was  artificial  drainage.  To 
reclaim  200  acres  of  comparatively  worthless  marsh  land — at  its 
southern  end —  a  ditch  was  cut  on  its  eastern  side  which  lowered  the 
level  of  the  water  from  eight  to  12  feet.  This  outlet  is  the  present 
source  of  Cedar  Creek,  which  flows  southward  through  the  town  of 
Lowell  and  empties  into  the  Singleton  ditch. 

Thick  beds  of  muck  and  black  mud  along  the  southern  and  western 
margins  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  water  vegetation  which  each 
year  decays  and  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  slowly  rising  bottom. 
Again,  situated  as  it  is  so  near  the  crest  of  the  moraine,  the  area 
from  which  the  lake  draws  its  supply  of  water  is  very  limited,  being 
but  a  few  square  miles  in  extent.  At  present  the  season's  evaporation 
is,  probably,  almost  as  great  as  the  supply.  For  these  causes  the  area 
and  depth  of  the  lake  have  for  years  been  slowly  diminishing  and  will 
continue  to  diminish  until  it  wholly  disappears. 

Within  the  past  10  years  many  cottages  have  been  erected  on  the 
wooded  ridges  about  Cedar  Lake.  The  C,  I.  &  L.  (Monon)  Rail- 
way, which  runs  along  its  western  border,  has  possessed  itself  of  the 
high  wooded  ridge  on  that  side  and  has  transformed  it  into  a  so- 
called  park.     Thousands  of  visitors  are  each  season  brought  from 


"^  See  Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  Soi.,  1896,  pp.  299-301.  The  accompany  inc  map  of  Cedar  Lake  was 
also  drawn  by  Mr.  Larce  and  pabUshed  in  the  Proceeding  of  the  Academy,  loc.  cit.  By 
permission  it  is  reproduced  in  this  connection. 
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Glimpses  of  Cedar  Lake,  Lake  County,  Indiama.^^  ^ 
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Chicago  and  from  the  cities  to  the  southward.  The  quiet  beauty  and 
repose  which  for  centuries  existed  along  the  margins  of  the  lake  have 
forever  disappeared.  In  their  stead  have  sprung  up  those  artificial 
surroundings  which  the  ever  increasing  wants  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury seeker  after  pleasure  demand  and  eventually  secure. 

Marl. — No  sign  of  marl  was  found  in  this  lake.  Sand  only  occurs 
along  the  east  and  west  sides,  in  places  running  into  sandy  muck. 
At  the  south  end  the  bottom  is  a  stiff,  blue  clay,  with  a  foot  of  muck 
over  it.  Tests  made  in  the  marsh  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
ice  houses  showed  one  to  four  feet  of  muck  over  blue  mud. 


MINOR  DEPOSITS  OF  MARL. 

A  large  number  of  deposits  of  marl,  not  mentioned  on  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  occur  in  various  parts  of  northern  Indiana.  They  are 
too  small  to  develop  for  cement  making,  but  might  be  utilized  for 
some  of  the  other  purposes  given  in  the  list  of  uses.  For  the  most 
part  they  occur  in  marshes  and  are  usually  overlain  by  muck  of  vary- 
ing thickness.  Information  concerning,  and  samples  from,  a  number 
of  them  have  been  received  by  this  Department,  but  lack  of  time  for- 
bade a  personal  investigation  of  but  two  ox  three.  Those  concerning 
which  we  have  information  deemed  worthy  of  publication  are  as 
follows: 

Near  Brighton,  Lagrange  County. — Mr.  Chas.  N.  Libey,  of 
Brighton,  wrote  that  he  had  40  acres  of  marsh  marl  and  that  there 
was  enough  adjoining  to  make,  perhaps,  100  acres  in  all.  It  had 
been  examined  to  some  extent  by  parties  wishing  to  purchase  marl 
lands.  They  reported  the  bed  to  run  from  seven  to  25  feet  in 
thickness. 

Near  Nappanee,  Elkhart  County. — Samples  excellent  in  qual- 
ity were  received  from  George  Meeker.  He  reports  it  as  outcropping 
for  a  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile  or  more  in  the  bed  of  a  small 
creek  and  then  disappearing  beneath  the  muck.  At  one  place  there 
is  exposed  a  bank  or  face  surface  of  the  marl  more  than  four  feet 
in  thickness.  No  tests  were  reported  as  to  its  actual  thickness  in 
the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  muck  over  the  marl  along  the  bank  is 
about  two  feet  thick.  Mr.  Meeker  adds:  "From  the  lay  of  the  land 
I  would  think  there  are  several  hundred  acres  of  this  material,  but 
this  is  only  guesswork.*^ 

Twelve  Miles  Northwest  of  South  Bend. — This  deposit  is  in 
Michigan,  just  north  of  the  Indiana  lino,  in  the  northeasL-quarterr 
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section  16  (18  west,  8  south).  It  is  in  a  marsh,  the  bed  of  an  extinct 
lake,  on  the  land  of  John  Curran,  two  miles  south  of  the  Michigan 
Division  of  the  "Three  I"  Railway.  There  are  probably  40  acres 
underlain  by  marl  which  varies  between  two  and  21+  feet  in  thick- 
ness. In  places  it  comes  to  the  surface,  but  it  is  mostly  overlain 
with  a  thick  deposit  of  muck.  The  marl  is  of  good  quality,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  following  chemical  analysis  made  for  Mr.  Curran  by 
Prof.  Frank  S.  Kedzie,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,) 89.63 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,) 2.12 

Iron  and  aluminum  oxides 62 

Insoluble  matter  (mostly  clay)  .* 42 

Organic  and  undetermined  matter  (all^alies,  etc.) 7.55 

Total  100.35 

Near  Wellsboro,  Laporte  County. — Mr.  Othie  Way,  of  Wells- 
boro,  sent  samples  of  good  quality,  accompanied  by  the  following  in- 
formation: The  deposit  is  beneath  a  marsh  on  his  farm,  nine  miles 
south  of  Laporte  and  less  than  a  mile  east  of  Wellsboro.  It  covers 
an  area  of  55  to  60  acres  by  the  side  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Muck  running  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness  overlies  the  marl. 
The  latter  is  known  to  be  eight  feet  in  thickness  in  places,  but  neither 
its  maximum  nor  average  thickness  has  been  determined. 

Near  Patton,  White  County. — A  small  deposit  occurs  on  the 
land  of  A.  A.  McKain,  one-half  mile  west  of  Patton,  near  the  C,  I. 
&  L.  (Monon)  Railway.  It  is  less  than  10  acres  in  size,  is  covered  with 
two  feet  of  muck,  and  averages  six  feet  in  thickness. 

Near  Peru,  Miami  County. — A  deposit  of  undetermined  area 
occurs  four  miles  southwest  of  Peru  on  the  land  of  Milton  Shirk. 
The  Wabash  Railway  runs  through  this  deposit.  The  marl  is  of  good 
quality  and  is  known  to  be  over  four  feet  in  thickness  in  a  number  of 
places,  with  two  to  three  feet  of  earth  overlying. 

Another  marsh  deposit  overlain  by  muck  occurs  just  west  of  the 
Catholic  cemetery  arid  north  of  the  driving  park  at  Peru.  It  is  on  the 
land  of  Edward  Riley  and  lies  alongside  the  Wabash  Railway.  It  is 
said  to  run  from  nine  to  12  feet  in  thickness  and  to  range  in  color 
from  almost  pure  white  to  dark  gray. 

Near  Adamsboro,  Cass  County. — A  deposit  of  some  size  occurs 
near  Spring  Creek,  on  the  land  of  Mac.  Colgan.  It  underlies  an  area 
of  more  than  40  acres  and  is  covered  with  muck  or  soil  to  a  depth 
of  two  to  four  feet.  At  one  place  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  it  shows 
a  face  of  nearly  six  feet,  and  in  another  place  more  than  io^  feet^ 
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Near  Forest,  Clinton  County. — Prof.  J.  W.  Hadley  sent  in 
samples  of  a  good  qualit}'  of  marl.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  found 
in  three  different  localities  within  less  than  two  miles  of  Forest. 
The  area  of  the  different  beds  was  not  determined.  They  are  from 
two  to  four  feet  below  the  surface  and  range  from  18  inches  to  10 
feet  in  thickness. 

Near  Bloomingport,  Randolph  County. — Samples  were  sent  in 
by  C.  S.  Hunt,  who  reports  that  the  deposit  occurs  to  quite  a  depth  in 
the  bottom  of  an  old  pond  of  large  size.  It  is  overlain  by  muck,  two 
feet  in  thickness.  Mr.  Hunt  also  states:  "I  have  used  the  marl  as  a 
polish  on  different  metals  and  find  it  equal  to  any  polish  on  the 
market." 

Near  Clinton,  Vermillion  County. — An  examination  of  this 
deposit  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Eobb,  of  Clinton,  who  reported  it  to 
cover  about  three  acres,  and  running  from  18  inches  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  with  six  to  18  inches  of  muck  overlying.  The  samples 
sent  in  were  of  first-class  quality. 

Samples  of  marl  varying  in  quality  are  also  in  the  State  collection 
from  the  following  points,  but  no  data  is  at  hand  regarding  the  area 
and  thickness  of  the  deposits: 

From  a  point  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Oxford,  Benton  County; 
from  the  land  of  Roeske  Bros.,  near  Michigan  City,  Ind.;  from  the 
land  of  Dr.  Cheuowerth,  near  Winchester,  Ind.,  and  from  the  land  of 
Hon.  J.  C.  Stevens,  near  Centerville,  Ind. 

Chemical  Analyses  of  Indiana  Marls. — In  the  table  below 
given  are  included  the  marl  analyses  which  are  scattered  through  the 
foregoing  pages.  They  are  given  here  in  tabular  form  for  ready  ref- 
erence and  comparison.  The  large  majority  of  these  analyses  were 
made  expressly  for  this  report  by  the  chemist  of  this  Department, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Noyes,  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  The  method  of  analysis  as  furnished  by  him  is  as  follows: 
"The  marls  were  .dissolved  in  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  was  filtered  on  an  asbestos  (Gooch)  filjer,  and  the  residue 
dried. at  105°.  The  loss  of  this  residue  on  ignition  was  counted  as 
organic  matter.  The  incombustible  residue  is  recorded  as  the  in- 
soluble portion.'  The  'alumina'  and  'ferric  oxide'  given  comprise 
only  that  portion  of  these  substances  which  passed  into  solution  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ferric  oxide  probably  represents  fer- 
rous carbonate  in  the  marl.  All  determinations  are  based  on  the  ma- 
terial dried  at  135^" 
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OOUTE  AND  OOLITIC  STONE  FOR  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  MANUFACTURE. 


By  W.  S.  Blatchlev. 


As  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  the  carbonate  of  lime  used  in 
making  Portland  cement  can  be  either  a  marl  or  a  limestone.  There 
are  in  Indiana  vast  beds  of  limestone  which  possess  the  chemical 
purity  and  physical  conditions  necessary  for  making  such  cement. 
Practical  tests  in  which  they  have  been  used  as  the  carbonate  of  lime 
ingredient  show  the  resulting  cement  to  be  superior  to  that  in  which 
marl  was  the  source  of  the  lime. 

The  process  of  manufacture  where  limestone  is  used  is  in  general 
similar  to  that  already  described  with  the  exception  that  the  lime- 
stone has  to  be  crushed  and  ground  very  fine  before  it  is  mixed  with 
the  clay.  The  Indiana  limestones  are  soft  and  easily  crushed  and 
ground  when  first  quarried,  but  harden  on  exposure.  The  necessary 
labor  and  expense  of  grinding  is  therefore  much  less  when  the  stone 
is  immediately  used. 

Oolite. — In  Crawford  and  Harrison  counties,  notably  near  Mill- 
town  and  Marengo,  are  extensive  deposits  of  the  purest  limestone  in 
Indiana.  It  is  a  true  oolite,  consisting  of  minute  concretionary 
spherical  masses  which  .resemble  closely  the  petrified  eggs  of  fish. 
These  are  cemented  together  in  a  firm  white  mass,  forming  the 
stratum  of  stone.  In  Kichol's  quarr}'  at  Milltown  the  stratum  as  ex- 
posed is  13  feet  thick  and  more  than  1,500  feet  in  length  when  it 
disappears  in  the  bluffs  of  Blue  River.  The  complete  section  at  the 
quarry  is  as  follows,  Xo.  16  being  the  oolite  in  question: 

Section  at  Eichol's  Quarry  on  Northeast  Side  of  Blue  River,  OppoeiTE 

Mir-LTOWN. 

Ft.  In, 

1.  Slope   mostly   hidden   by   sandstone   debris,    probably   all 

sandstone    24 

2.  Semi-crystalline,  seml-oolltic  gray  limestone,  with  fossils. .     4 

3.  Light  gray  oolitic  limestone,  with  pentremlte  bed  at  top 15 

4.  Hard  buff  sub-crystalline  limestone 3 

5.  Hidden 4 
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Ft,  In. 

6.  Crystalline  brownish-gray  limestone 1 

7.  Covered 8 

8.  Lithographic   limestone 3 

9.  Light  gray  crystalline  limestone 20 

10.  Covered    (limestone?) 25 

11.  Bluish-gray  lithographic  limestone,  buff  in  spots 7 

12.  Bluish  calcareous  shale 15 

13.  Sub-lithographic  light  drab  limestone,  with  fine  quartz  sand, 

mustard-seed  size.    Some  cross  bedding  toward  top 12 

14.  Light  grayish-buff  colored  limestone 9 

15.  Buff,  rather  soft  magnesian  (?)  limestone 5 

16.  Oolite,  white  to  gray,  oolitic  structure  imperfect  locally 13 

17.  Hard  bluish  gray,  sub-crystalline  to  sub-oolitic ' 6  8 

18.  Bluish  green  shale 2 

19.  Light  gray  granular  limestone,  with  a  crowfoot  near  the 

middle  and  with  occasional  green  blotches 5 

20.  Shale   parting 1 

21.  Light  gray  sub-crystalline— sub-oolitic  limestone 3  9 

22.  Shale  and  lithographic  limestone  intercalated 24 

23.  Drab  colored  lithographic  limestone,  with  irregular  calcite 

band  near  the  middle 3 

24.  Gray  crystalline  limestone 2  C 

25.  Lithographic  limestone  with  flint  bands  and  flint  concre- 

tions        7 

Floor  of  quarry  about  10  feet  above  low  water  in  Blue  River. 
An  analysis  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  an  average  sample  of  the  oolite  shows 
its  percentage  composition  to  be  as  follows: 

Calcium   carbonate  (CaCO.) 98.91 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,) 0.63 

Ferric  oxide  and  alumina  (Fe,0,+AljO,) 0.15 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 0.48 

Total   100.17 

The  analysis  shows  the  oolite  to  run  from  one  to  three  per  cent, 
higher  in  carbonate  of  lime  than  the  better  grades  of  Indiana  oolitic 
limestone  from  Lawrence  and  Monroe  counties.  It  is  softer  and 
therefore  more  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  At  both  Milltown 
and  Marengo  switches  from  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Southern 
Railway  are  already  in  place.  At  Milltown  Blue  River  can  be  easily 
dammed  and  cheap  and  permanent  water-power  thereby  be  obtained. 
The  river  at  that  point  is  about  225  feet  wide,  and  between  there 
and  its  mouth  at  the  Ohio  River,  the  fall  is  89  feet,  or  about  seven 
and  a  half  feet  to  the  mile. 
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In  my  report  for  1899  I  called  attention  to  this  deposit  of  oolite 
at  Milltown,  and  its  value  as  a  Portland  cement  ingredient.  A  num- 
ber of  capitalists  were  afterward,  by  letter  and  in  person,  given  full 
information  concerning  it.  Finally  some  gentlemen  from  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  who  had  called  upon  me  for  information  relative  to 
marl  deposits,  were  induced  to  investigate  it  and  were  so  pleased  with 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  material  that  they  at  once 
organized  a  company  and  secured  possession  of  the  more  available 
portion.  The  same  company — The  Indiana  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany— also  secured  the  marl  in  and  about  Dewart  and  Milford  lakes, 
Kosciusko  County,  and  are  now  engaged  in  raising  the  capital  to 
construct  large  plants  at  both  places.  The  one  at  Milltown — utiliz- 
ing the  oolite — will  be  the  sooner  completed,  the  chances  being  that 
it  will  be  well  under  way  by  the  close  of  the  year  1901.  The  company 
has  had  an  analysis  made  showing  the  average  composition  of  six 
limestones  from  the  face  of  the  Milltown  quarry,  one  of  which  was 
the  oolite.    The  result  of  this  analysis  was  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,)  96.87 

Ma^esium  carbonate  (MgCO,) 1.19 

Silica  (SIO,) 51 

Alumina  (A1,0,) 37 

Total 98.94 

This  analysis  proves  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  face  of  the 
cliff  is  well  suited  for  the  making  of  cement,  the  carbonate  of  lime 
being  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  better  grades 
of  marl.  The  only  difficulty  arises  in  the  proper  grinding  of  the  hard 
crystalline  limestones,  but  the  company  has  assurance  that  this  can 
be  readily  and  cheaply  done. 

A  section  of  the  quarry  face  at  Marengo  is  as  follows: 

Section  of  Quarry  at  Marekgo,  Ind. 

Ft,  In. 

1.  Surface  clay 1  to    5 

2.  Hard  gray  sub-oolitic  limestone 4  6 

3.  Hard  light  bluish-gray  sub-oolltlc  limestone 5 

4.  Gray  sub-lithographic  to  sub-oolitic  limestone  in  6  to  36-in. 

strata  6 

5.  Buff  limestone,  hard  to  rather  soft 4  6 

6.  Coarse  crystalline  gray  limestone,  oolitic  in  places 6 

7.  Dark  gray  lithographic  limestone 3  to  5 

8.  Pure  white  to  light  gray  oolitic  limestone 2  to  4 

9.  Buff  limestone,  very  hard  to  rather  soft 5  6 

10.  Dark  bluish-gray  lithographic  limestone,  irregular  in  layers 

and  texture 6  6 
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Illustbatimo  Quarrying  Industry  at  MiUBtown,  Indian aWIC 


(a)  Top  of  lime  barner  at  J.  B.  Spood  k  Co.'s  quarry. 

(b)  Rook  oruahioff  plant. 
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These  deposits  of  oolite,  lying  as  they  do  in  proximity  to  the  coal 
fields  of  Dubois,  Warrick  and  Pike  counties,  and  also  close  to  exten- 
sive beds  of  clay  and  shale,  offer  most  excellent  investments  to  cap- 
italists in  search  of  good  sites  for  Portland  cement  manufacture. 

Oolitic  Limestone. — Chemical  analyses  and  numerous  practical 
tests  show  that  the  Indiana  oolitic  limestone  is  in  every  way  suit- 
able for  the  making  of  a  superior  grade  of  Portland  cement.  This 
stone  is  foimd  in  a  strip  of  territory  from  two  to  fourteen  miles  in 
width  which  extends  from  Greencastle,  Putnam  County,  to  the  Ohio 
River.  It  occurs  in  a  stratum  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  principal  quarries  are  located  near 
Romona,  Owen  County;  StinesvUle,  EUettsville,  Bloomington  and 
Sanders,  Monroe  County;  Oolitic,  Dark  Hollow  and  Bedford,  Law- 
rence County;  Salem,  Washington  County,  and  Corydon,  Harrison 
County. 

Few  limestones  are  more  accessible  than  the  Indiana  oolitic  lime- 
stone. Occurring  as  it  does  in  an  almost  horizontal  position,  it  out- 
crops over  a  comparatively  large  area,  with  either  no  covering  at  all 
or  one  so  light  that  it  can  easily  be  removed.  The  map  of  the  area 
prepared  for  the  Twenty-first  Report  of  this  Department  shows  the 
total  length  of  the  outcrop  in  Owen,  Monroe  and  Lawrence  counties 
to  be  not  less  than  1,600  miles.  The  C,  I.  &  L.  (Monon)  Railway 
traverses  the  area  from  north  to  south  over  all  the  productive  part, 
and  there  are  also  three  east-west  railroads  and  a  short  line  known 
as  the  "Belt,"  which  serves  to  connect  many  quarries  around  Bed- 
ford with  the  other  roads.  There  are  also  short  branch  roads,  making 
switch  connections  with  one  or  more  of  these  roads,  running  into  each 
of  the  quarries. 

The  oolitic  stone  is  a  granular  limestone,  or  calcareous  sand  rock 
in  which  both  grains  and  cementing  principle  are  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  the  common  sandstones  of  the  State  the  grains  are  hard  and 
nearly  angular.  In  the  oolitic  stone  they  are  always  soft  and  either 
round  or  rounded,  and  the  cement  is  harder  than  the  grains.  In  color 
the  stone  is  either  buff  or  blue.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.47, 
and  its  weight  about  152  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Chemical  analyses  show  the  Indiana  oolitic  stone  to  be  a  lime  car- 
bonate of  remarkable  uniformity  and  purity.  No  other  stone  in  the 
United  States  shows  such  a  uniformity  of  composition  over  so  large 
an  area.  The  following  analyses  made  in  the  past,  mostly  by  the 
chemists  of  this  Department,  show  accurately  its  percentage  com- 
position: 
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From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of 
lime  varies  between  95  per  cent,  and  98.27  per  cent.,  a  variation  of 
but  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  in  16  different  samples  from 
widely  separated  localities,  varying  from  Bomona  on  the  north  to 
near  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south. 

The  percentage  of  magnesium  carbonate  is  less  than  one  per  cent, 
in  all  the  specimens  except  two  from  Big  CJreek,  and  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility in  that  case  that  the  greater  quantity  may  be  due  to  error 
in  analysis. 

The  insoluble  residue  which  includes  the  silica,  insoluble  silicates, 
and  organic  matter,  averages  less  than  one  per  cent.,  never  as  high 
as  two  per  cent.,  and  only  four  running  over  one  per  cent.  The  iron 
and  alumina  combined  average  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  alkalies 
form  a  mere  trifle.  The  last  column,  headed  "water,'^  in  the  two 
analyses,  where  it  shows  more  than  half  of  one  per  cent.,  includes 
water  and  loss  on  ignition.  Probably  the  greater  part  in  each  is  due 
to  the  unavoidable  errors  of  analysis.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of 
purity,  the  stone  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  only  the  purest  marbles 
and  oolite  giving  a  higher  percentage  of  lime  carbonate. 

It  seems  strange  that  Indiana  capital  has  not  hitherto  been  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  from  oolitic  lime- 
stone. Dr.  J.  Gardner  of  Bedford,  and  others,  had  tests  made  three 
years  and  more  ago  which  proved  the  fitness  of  the  stone  for  such  pur- 
pose. Samples  of  stone  from  the  vicinity  of  Bedford,  with  copies 
of  their  analyses,  were  later  sent  by  this  Department  to  Aman 
Moore,  then  in  charge  of  the  South  Bend  cement  factory.  Under 
date  of  July  7,  1898,  Mr.  Moore  wrote:  *T  have  carefully  examined 
the  oolitic  stone  with  regard  to  its  physical  properties,  etc.  Since 
the  analyses  show  that  it  contains  97+  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime 
it  can  certainly  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement, 
providing  a  suitable  clay  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  lime- 
stone is  exceptionally  good,  and  with  a  good  and  cheap  clay,  cheap 
fuel  and  good  freight  rates,  by  constructing  a  modem  plant,  equipped 
with  the  best  machinery  for  the  business,  a  large  and  paying  industry 
could  be  built  up  in  the  region  from  whence  the  stone  was  obtained. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  would  construct  a  plant  that  would 
turn  out  a  capacity  of  150  barrels  per  day  at  a  cost  of  from  50  to  60 
cents  per  barrel,  and  which,  at  the  present  price  of  Portland  cement, 
would  net  $1.85  at  the  factory." 

The  statement  that  the  oolitic  limestone  would  make  excellent 
cement  was  given  wide  circulation,  both  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
the  reports  of  this  Department,  yet  none  of  our  local  capitalists  cared 
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to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter.  They  acted  in  this  as  they  have 
in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  great  resources  of  Indiana.  These  are 
being  developed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars  yearly, 
yet  much  of  the  capital  which  is  bringing  about  this  development  is 
owned  by  parties  outside  of  the  State.  They  reap  the  benefits;  they 
pocket  the  profits.  The  people  of  Indiana,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  capital  lying  idle,  are,  for  the  most  part,  reluctant 
to  invest  in  the  resources  of  their  State.  They  stand  by  and  see  our 
thickest  coal  veins,  our  greatest  clay  factories,  our  largest  stone  quar- 
ries, the  majority  of  our  oil  wells,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  natural 
gas  properiy  owned  and  operated  by  foreign  capital. 

A  few  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  developing  these  resources 
and  pay  taxes  into  our  treasuries,  but  the  profits,  aggregating  far 
greater  sums,  go  into  the  coffers  of  non-resident  owners.  Were  Indi- 
ana capital  invested,  both  capital  and  profits  would  remain  in  the 
State,  and  the  wealth  upon  which  taxes  are  based  would  increase  in 
much  greater  proportion. 

In  1900  the  Bedford  Portland  Cement  Co.  was  organized  by  gen- 
tlemen from  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  to  whom  information  concern- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  oolitic  stone  for  cement  purposes  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  writer.  They  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near 
Bedford  upon  which  occurs  oolitic  stone,  common  clay  and  kaolin  in 
quantity.  Samples  of  these  materials  were  sent  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Smith, 
chemist  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  analyses,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

ANALYSIS  OP  OOLITIC  LIMESTONE  FROM  LAND  OF  BEDFORD  PORTLAND  CEMENT  00. 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,) 97.48 

Magnesia   (MgO) 0.61 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0,) 0.13 

Alumina    (A1,0,) 1.27 

Water  (H,0) 0.15 

Total  09.64 

ANALYSIS  OF  COMMON  CLAY. 

Silica    (SiO^ 74.29 

Alumina    (A1,0,) 12.06 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0.) 4.92 

Lime  (CaO) 0.41 

Magnesia   (MgO) 0.68 

Potash    (K,0) 0.76 

Soda    (Na^O) 1.80 


Total  94.92 
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ANALYSIS  OF  KAOUN. 


Silica    (SiOJ 43.66 

Alumina    (AUO.) 36.26 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0,) 2.66 

Total  82.46    ' 

Quantities  of  the  materials  were  also  sent  to  S.  B.  Newberry,  Su- 
IKjrintendent  of  the  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
in  order  that  he  could  determine  by  practical  experiments  their  fit- 
ness for  cement  making.    In  due  time  he  made  his  report  as  follows:* 

Sandujhcy  Portland  Cement  Co.,  General  Office  and  Works. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  May  28,  1900. 
C  A,  Nimocksy  Fsq.j  MinneapoliSy  Minn. : 

Dear  Sir— As  instructed  by  you  I  have  made  practical  tests  of  the 
limestone  and  clay  sent  me  at  your  request  by  Dr.  J.  Gardner,  of  Bed- 
ford, Ind.,  *from  the  land  of  the  Bedford  Portland  Cement  Company,  and 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  suitability  of  these  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement: 

The  samples  received  consisted  of  a  soft  gray  limestone,  a  red  clay 
and  specimens  of  impure  Icaolin. 

I  have  examined  the  analyses  made  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  these  ma- 
terials, and  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  analyses,  but 
have  confined  my  work  to  practical  tests  of  the  material,  and  tests  and 
analysis  of  the  resulting  cement 

The  limestone  and  clay  were  crushed  to  such  fineness  as  to  pass  a 
No.  20  sieve,  and  the  mixture  ground  with  40  per  cent,  of  water,  until 
the  mixture,  on  washing  through  a  sieve  of  200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch, 
left  scarcely  any  residue.  The  mixture  was  then  dried  and  burned  and  a 
well  sintered  clinker  resulted,  which  on  grinding  gave  a  cement  of  a  light 
gray  color,  slow  setting,  sound  in  both  cold  and  hot  tests  and  of  extra- 
ordinary tensile  strength.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  in  testing 
this  cement: 

Cold  pat  test,  7  days,  sound;  28  days,  sound. 
Hot  test,  5  hours  in  steam,  19  hours  in  boiling  water,  sound. 
Tensile  strength,  neat  7  days,  713-740;  28  days,  870-935. 
Tensile  strength  with  three  parts  standard  sand,  7  days,  415-490; 
28  days,  536-585. 

Tliese  tests  show  the  cement  to  he  of  the  highest  quality  and  at  least  equal 
to  any  Portland  cement  manufactured  in  this  country  or  in  Europe, 


^Prospectoi  of  the  Bedford  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  p.  4. 
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An  analysis  of  this  cement  gave  the  following  results: 

Silica    (SiO,) 21.81; 

Alumina    (A^O.) 5.40 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,0,) 3.02 

Lime  (CaO) 64.52 

Magnesia   (MgO) 0.84 

Loss  on  ignition 3.12 

Total 98.84 

This  analysis  shows  the  cement  to  have  a  very  satisfactory  composi- 
tion. The  alumina  is  a  little  lower  than  in  most  commercial  cements, 
but  will  be  all  the  better  in  respect  of  hardening  qualities  and  durability 
on  this  account  Yours  very  truly, 

S.  B.  NEWBERRY. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Monroe  and  Lawrence  counties 
which  contain  materials  as  good  as  those  furnished  Mr.  Newberry 
for  the  experimental  tests  above  reported  upon.  Millions  of  tons 
of  spalls  and  refuse  pieces  of  the  oolitic  stone,  unfit  for  building  pur- 
poses but  in  every  way  suited  for  cement  manufacture,  are  thrown 
aside  yearly  from  the  leading  quarries.  The  stone,  when  first  quar- 
ried, is  soft,  and  much  more  easily  ground  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Lying,  as  it  does,  adjacent  to  fuel,  the  shales  and  other  clays  of  the 
coal-bearing  counties  to  the  westward,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
this  oolitic  stone  region  should  not  become  the  center  of  the  Portland 
cement  industry  in  Indiana. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Bloomington,  Ind.,  January  10,  1901. 

Dear  Sir — ^I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  upon 
the  "Silver  Creek  Hydraulic  Limestone,"  written  in  1899  and  em- 
bodying the  results  of  field  work  done  in  that  year,  but  recently  gone 
over  and  brought  down  to  date.  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  services  of  Messrs.  H.  M.  Adkinson  and  F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  gradu- 
ate students  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  generously  gave  their 
assistance  in  the  gathering  of  the  data  for  the  paper.  The  thanks 
of  the  Survey  are  also  due  to  Prof.  Stuart  Weller,  of  the  TJniversiiy 
of  Chicago,  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  paleontological  part  of  this 
report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  SIEBENTHAL. 
Prof.  W.  S.  Blatchley,  State  Geologist. 
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1827. 

I.  A.  Lapham. 

1841. 

Jas.  Hall. 

1843. 

Dr.  A.  Clapp. 

1843. 

D.  D.  Owen. 

1843. 

H.  D.  Rogers. 

1847. 

Yandell  &  Shuinaiu. 

1857. 

MaJ.  S.  8.  Lyon. 

1859. 

Lyon  and  Casseday. 

1860. 

Maj.  S.  S.  Lyon. 

1874. 

W.  W.  Borden. 

1876. 

W.  W.  Borden. 

1879. 

Jas.  Hall. 

1897. 

Aug.  F.  Foerste. 

1899. 

E.  M.  Kindle. 

Stratigraphy  and  Paleontology. 

Knobstone. 

Rockford  limestone. 

New  Albany  blacic  shale. 

Sellersburg  limestone. 

Silver  Creek  hydraulic  limestono. 

Jeffersonville  limestone. 

Pendleton  sandstone. 

Upper  Silurian. 

Lower  Silurian. 
Local  Details  of  Distribution  and  Structure. 
Clark  County. 
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Silver  Creek  region. 

Charlestown  region. 
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II.  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Unglaciated  region. 
Glaciated  region. 

Topography. 

Drainage. 
Pleistocene  terraces. 
Preglaclal  channel  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

III.  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SILVER  CREEK  HYDRAULIC 

LIMESTONE. 
Texture  and  composition  compared  with  Milwaulcee  and  Rosendale 

stone. 
Exploitation. 
Quarrying— 

Stripping  by  steam  and  by  hand. 
Blasting  and  loading  on  cars. 
Mining- 
Tunneling. 

Blasting  and  loading. 

Comparison  with  Ulster  County  (N.  Y.)  methods. 
Calcination. 

Burning— Forms  of  kilns,  fuels,  loading,  drawing,  etc. 
Grinding— Rock  crushers,  regrinders,  burrs,  grinding  mills. 
Bolting  and  regrinding. 
Flow  sheet  of  a  typical  mill. 
Testing. 

Methods,  results  and  tables. 
Comparison  with  otner  cements. 
Transportation. 
Capacity  and  Production. 
Associations. 

Union  Cement  Association. 
Western  Cement  Company. 
Central  Cement  Company. 
Description  of  plants  of  firms  interested. 


I.     STRATIGRA.PHY. 
HisTORfCAL  Resume. 

1827. — The  earliest  work  upon  the  stratigraphy  of  this  region  which 
has  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  is  that  of  Increase  A.  I^ap- 
ham  in  1827*.  Lapham  describes  the  lowest  rocks  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  as  consisting  of  limestone,  near  the  top  of  which  is  in- 
tercalated a  bed  of  hydraulic  limestone  or  "water  limerock,"  over- 
lain by  a  thin  layer  of  coarse-grained  limestone,  "probably  oolite 
or  roestone/'  and  that  overlain  in  turn  by  the  black  shale.     He 


*Oii  the  Geolofy  of  the  Vioinity  of  the  LoaifvUle  and  ShippingtportCanal,  A.  J.S.,VoI. 
XIV,1828,pp.6&-«. 
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describes  the  hydraulic  limestone  thus:  "Its  color  is  bluish  gray; 
structure  conchoidal;  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue;  emits  an  ar- 
gillaceous odor  when  breathed  upon;  and  it  effervesces  with  acids." 
He  mentions  its  use  in  the  masonry  of  the  canal. 

1841. — James  Hall,*  speaking  of  the  limestone  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  says:  "The  upper  part  of  the  limestone,  so  far  as  lithological 
characters  are  concerned,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Helderberg 
group,  the  Onondaga  salt  group  having  thinned  out  almost  entirely, 
having  in  fact  no  representation  except  a  thin  layer  of  water  lime, 
which  is  seen  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  canal  below  Louis- 
ville, but  in  other  localities  is  of  less  importance  and  often  scarcely 
to  be  recognized." 

1843. — Dr.  A.  Clappf  in  a  communication,  opposes  Professor  Hall's 
view  that  the  waterlime  represents  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  and 
gives  it  as  his  belief  that  the  waterlime  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Helderberg.    The  black  slate  he  considers  of  MarcoUus  age. 

1843. — D.  D.  Owen  I  correlates  the  black  slate  with  the  Marcellus 
shale  and  the  limestone  below,  with  the  Helderburg  of  New  York. 

1843. — H.  D.  Rogers,  in  discussing  Owen's  paper,  says  that  he  could 
recognize  no  Hamilton  in  the  west.  He  correlates  the  black  shale 
with  the  Marcellus,  and  mentions  finding  Orbicula  corrugata  and  a 
Lingula  at  New  Albany. 

1847. — Yandell  &  Shumard||  follow  Dr.  Clapp  in  dividing  the  section 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  into  the  coralline,  the  shell,  and  the  upper 
limestones  and  the  black  shale,  subdivided  thus: 

Black  slate 104  feet. 

Upper  limestone— 

Subcrystalllne  nmestone 8  feet. 

Water  limestone 12  feet. 

Shell  limestone - 

Subcrystalllne,  with  shells  and  trilobites 16  feet. 

CoraUine  limestone- 
Upper   coralline 20  feet. 

Lower  coralline  with  Catenipora 20f  feet. 

The  authors  agree  Avith  M.  de  Verneuil,  whom  they  cite  as  visit- 
ing the  locality  in  company  with  them,  in  placing  the  line  between 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  at  the  parting  between  the  upper  and 
lower  coralline  limestones.  The  limestones  lying  between  this  line 
and  the  black  slate  are  considered  from  their  fossils  as  representing 


^Notei  Upon  the  Ooolofy  of  the  Wentern  States,  A.  J.  8.,  Vol  XLII,  1812,  p.  58. 
t  Proo.  PhU.  Acad.  8ci.,  Vol.  1, 1843,  pp.  177-178. 

:  On  the  Geology  of  the  Weftern  SUtei,  A.  J.'S.,  Vol.  XLV,  1843.  pp.  151-152, 161-162. 
I  Contribntionf  to  the  Oeologj  of  Kentooky,  Lonif Tillot  Ky.,  1847. 
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the  Onondaga,  the  Corniferous  and  the  Hamilton,  and  the  Black 
slate  is  recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Qenessee  shale. 

1857. — Maj.  Sidney  S.  Lyon,*  in  describing  several  species  of  crinoids 
from  the  crinoidal  limestone,  gives  its  thickness  as  varying  from  4 
to  8  feet.  Underlying  this  is  the  hydraulic  limestone,  varying  from 
18  feet  at  the  falls  to  4  or  6  inches  on  Bear  Grass  Creek.  He  notes 
a  conglomerate  bed  of  ferruginous  gravel  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
crinoidal  limestone  and  another  at  the  base  of  the  hydraulic  lime- 
stone. 

1859. — Lyon  and  Casseday,f  in  describing  Megisfocrimis  rugosus  give 
it  as  occurring  in  rocks  a  few  feet  below  the  black  slate  on  Bear 
Grass  Creek,  "in  Devonian  rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Hamilton 
Group."  As  near  as  may  be  judged  from  the  description,  the  loca- 
tion must  have  been  in  the  crinoidal  limestone.  This  is  the  first 
reference  of  these  rocks  to  the  Hamilton. 

1860. — Maj.  Sidney  S.  LyonJ  divides  the  beds  at  the  Falls  according 
to  their  characteriptic  fossils  as  follows: 

Black   slate 50  to  100  feet. 

Encrinltal  limestone  8  feet. 

Hydraulic  limestone 20  feet. 

Spirlf er  cultragulatus  bed 3  feet. 

Nucleocrinus  bed 2  feet. 

Spirlf er  gregaria  and  Turbo  beds 10  feet. 

Coral   beds 10  feet. 

C'atenlpora  escharoides  beds 40  feet. 

The  geological  age  of  these  beds  is  not  discussed  except  that  the 
author  suggests  that  the  Subcarboniferous  age  of  the  black  slate  is 
indicated  by  the  goniatites  of  Rockford,  Indiana.  It  has  since  been 
shown  that  the  goniatites  were  derived  from  a  stratum  overlying 
the  black  shale.  The  author  points  out  that  the  hydraulic  lime- 
stone, to  which  he  assigns  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet  at  the  Falls, 
has  thinned  out  to  four  inches  at  a  point  three  miles  to  the  south- 
east, and  states  that  all  of  the  beds  from  the  Encrinital  limestone 
to  the  Catenipora  limestone  thin  out  and  disappear  within  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  south  of  Ix)uisville. 
1874. — Prof.  W.  W.  Borden||  gives  the  following  succession  of  the 
rocks  in  Clark  and  Flovd  counties: 


^'Kentooky  Geological  Survey,  Vol  111.  p.  484. 
t A.  J  S..  Second  Series,  Vol.  XXVIII,  1869.  p. 244. 
tTrani.  St.  Lonis  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  1, 186 '.  pp.  612-621. 
I  Geological  Surrey  of  Indiana,  1873,  pp.  1S4-189. 
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New  Albany  black  slate 104  feet. 

Grlnoidal  limestone 8%  to  4  feet. 

Hydraulic  limestone  14  to  16  feet. 

Comlferous  limestone 22  feet. 

The  limestone  below  the  Hydraulic  limestone  is  placed  in  the 
Corniferous  and  the  Hydraulic  and  Crinoidal  limestones  are  placed 
in  the  Hamilton,  to  which  the  New  Albany  Black  slate  is  provi- 
sionally added.    (See  section,  loc.  cit.,  p.  172.) 

1875. — Professor  Borden  in  the  report  on  Scott  County*  notes  the 
occurrence  in  the  New  Albany  Black  shale,  of  Leiorhynchus  quadri- 
costaium  Hall,  Chonetes  lepidus  Hall,  and  TenfaculUes  (Styliola) 
fissvrella  Con.,  and  for  this  reason  refers  it  to  the  Genessee  which 
he  makes  a  subdivision  of  the  Hamilton  period.  From  the 
Crinoidal  limestone  he  cites  Tropidoleptus  carinaius  Con.,  and 
Chonetes  coronatus  Con.,  which  causes  him  to  place  that  limestone, 
together  with  the  Hydraulic  limestone,  in  the  Hamilton  proper. 

1879. — James  Hallf  reviews  the  work  of  previous  writers,  and  gives 
a  tabulated  list  of  the  fossils  occurring  in  the  Devonian  limestones 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  their  representation  in  the  Hamilton 
and  Chemung  groups  of  New  York.  The  list  clearly  substantiates 
Mr.  HalFs  view  that  the  Encrinital  and  Hydraulic  limestones  are 
of  Hamilton  age.  Out  of  a  total  of  90  species  occurring  in  the  En- 
crinital and  Hydraulic  limestones,  55  are  represented  in  the  Ham- 
ilton of  New  York,  15  are  represented  in  the  Corniferous  of  New 
York,  and  14  are  common  to  both  Corniferous  and  Hamilton. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  Corniferous  is  characterized  by  the  abun- 
dant presence  of  Spirifer  acuminatus. 

The  New  Albany  Black  shale,  on  paleontologic  and  stratigraphic 
grounds,  is  referred  to  the  Genessee. 

1897. — Dr.  August  FoersteJ  describes  the  occurrence  of  New  Albany 
Black  shale,  the  Crinoidal  limestone,  the  Hydraulic  limestone  and 
the  Corniferous,  at  various  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown, 
Indiana,  but  makes  no  effort  at  their  correlation.  At  the  cement 
quarry,  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Charlestown,  he  notes  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  Crinoidal  limestone  contains  many  small 
rounded  black  pebbles. 

1899. — E.  M.  Kindlell  gives  numerous  sections  and  lists  of  fossils 
from  many  localities  in  the  Devonian  and  Subcarboniferous  of 

*Qeological  Survey  of  Indiana,  1874,  pp.  112-134. 
t  Palaeontology  of  New  York.  Vol.  V.  Part  II.  pp.  139-1>4. 
t  Indiana.  Dept.  Qeol .  and  Natural  Rei .  22d  \ nn .  Rep.,  pp.  213-288. 
I  Bulletins  of  American  Palaeontolofy,  No.  12.    The  Deronidn  and  Lower  Carboniferous 
Faunas  of  Southern  Indiana  and  Central  Kentucky. 
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southern  Indiana,  some  of  them  within  the  area  which  we  have 
under  consideration.  A  brief  resum^  of  the  contentions  which 
have  arisen  over  the  ages  of  the  various  formations  is  followed  by 
the  correlations  which  the  author  thinks  best  justified. 

The  Knobstone  is  divided  into  two  formations.  The  upper  one, 
consisting  of  sandstones  and  arenaceous  shales,  is  found  by  its 
fauna  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  similar  formation  further  north  in 
Indiana,  described  by  Hopkins*  under  the  name  of  Riverside  sand- 
stone, and  consequently  that  name  is  adpoted.  The  lower  member, 
consisting  of  blue  shales,  had  previously  been  named  the  New 
Providence  shale.  Lists  of  fossils  are  given  from  both  members 
which  show  their  aflBnities  to  be  of  the  closest  kind.  The  Knob- 
stone  as  a  whole  is  found  to  be  the  faunal  equivalent  of  the  Wav- 
erly  sandstone  of  the  Ohio  section,  and  the  Osage  group  of  the  Mis- 
sissippian  section.  Selecting  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
fossil  in  each,  the  upper  member  or  Riverside  sandstone  is  denom- 
inated the  Reticularia  pseudolineata  zone,  and  the  lower  or  New 
Providence  shale,  the  Rhipidomella  oweni  zone  of  the  Eocarbonif- 
crous. 

The  Rockford  limestone  holds  a  surprisingly  rich  fauna,  the 
cephalopoda  comprising  one-third  of  the  whole.  Attention  is  called 
to  its  adventitious  character.  From  the  fact  that  in  Kentucky  a 
bed  of  shelly  limestone,  carrying  a  characteristic  New  Providence 
shale  fauna,  occupies  a  position  between  the  Black  shale  and  the 
New  Providence  shale,  in  other  words,  occupies  the  horizon  of  the 
Rockford  limestone,  the  author  argues  the  contemporaneity  of  the 
Rockford  limestone  and  the  lower  part  of  the  New  Providence 
shale.  On  lithologic,  stratigraphic  and  paleontologic  grounds,  the 
author  rejects  Meek's  correlation  with  the  Choteau  limestone  of 
Missouri,  and  makes  it  the  equivalent  of  the  Lithographic  or  Lou- 
isiana limestone  of  the  later  Missouri  reports. 

The  formation  is  characterized  as  the  Munsteroccras  oweni  zone 
the  Pkwarboniferous. 

The  New'  Albany  Black  shale,  on  account  of  its  meagre  and  un- 
diagnostic  fauna,  has  offered  the  most  difficult  problem  in  correla- 
tion of  all  the  Devonian.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  seems 
to  most  closely  ally  it  with  the  Genessee  shale  of  the  New  York 
section.  It  is  made  the  Siyliola  fissurella  zone  of  the  Mesode- 
vonian. 

The  Sellersburg  beds,  as  proposed  by  the  author,  include  the 
upper  part  of  the  Devonian  limestone  from  the  New  Albany  Black 


*  Indiana  Department  of  Geoloiry  and  Natural  Resources,  20th  Annual  Report,  1806, 
p.  287. 
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shale  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  beds  worked  at  the  cement 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Sellersburg.  The  fomiations  comprised 
within  these  limits  are  the  cement  beds  and  a  thin,  overlying  bed 
of  limestone.  Faunally,  these  two  members  are  very  closely  re- 
lated, and  they  are  both  referred  to  the  Hamilton.  They  form 
the  Spirifer  granuliferus  zone  of  the  Mesodevonian. 

The  Jeflfersonville  limestone  is  a  term  introduced  by  the  writer 
to  comprise  the  lower  part  of  the  Devonian,  lying  between  the 
Sellersburg  beds  and  the  Silurian.  The  fauna  has  very  close  affini- 
ties with  the  Corniferous.  It  is  denominated  the  Spirifer 
acuminatus  zone  of  the  Devonian. 

,   Stratiorapht  and  Paleontology. 

Though  this  investigation  had  to  do  with  the  members  of  the  De- 
vonian only,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  the  members  of  the  under- 
lying and  overlying  formations,  within  the  area  comprised  by  the 
accompanying  map,  have  been  delineated  upon  it,  and  short  descrip- 
tions are  incorporated  herein.  The  geological  section  with  the  New 
York  and  Mississippian  equivalents  as  ordinarily  given  is  as  follows: 

Subcarbonlferous— 

Knobstone Kinderhook. 

Rockford  limestone Choteau. 

Devonian- 
New  Albany  Black  shale Genessee. 

Sellersburg   limestone Hamilton. 

Silver  Creek  Hydraulic  limestone Hamilton. 

Jefferson ville  limestone  Corniferous. 

Pendleton  sandstone  . . ." Schoharie. 

Silurian- 
Upper  Silurian Niagara-Clinton. 

Lower  Silurian Hudson  River. 

Of  these  formations  several  are  omitted  from  the  map  for  the  rea- 
.  son  that  their  outcrops  are  too  limited  in  extent  to  be  delineated  upon 
a  map  of  that  scale.  Such  formations  may  be  located  closely  enough 
by  the  line  of  parting  between  the  overlying  and  underlying  forma- 
tions. Notably,  the  Rockford  limestone  may  be  located  by  the  line 
separating  the  Knobstone  and  the  New  Albany  shale.  The  Sellers- 
burg limestone  has  uniformly  been  included  with  the  Silver  Creek 
limestone  where  that  formation  has  been  delineated.  The  eastern 
border  of  the  Silver  Creek  limestone  ha«  usually  been  found  in  a  flat 
plain,  without  outcrops,  and  covered  with  drift.    In  such  places  by 
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means  of  well  sectione  it  was  poasible  to  do  no  more  than  distinguish 
between  the  limestone  and  the  shale,  and  the  parting  as  mapped  is 
such,  thus  throwing  the  Sellersburg  and  Clear  Creek  limestones  in 
with  the  Jeffersonville  limestone.  The  Pendleton  sandstone  has  not 
been  found  within  the  limits  of  this  region,  but  what  is  probably  that 
formation  has  been  found  not  far  north,  and  may  be  found  here.  Its 
proper  horizon  would  be  the  parting  between  the  Niagara  and  the 
Jeffersonville  limestones. 

The  Knobstone  was  originally  included  by  D.  D.  Owen  with  the  next 
overlying  formation  under  the  name  Calcareo-siliceous  or  Encrinital 
limestone  series.  It  was  first  considered  separately  by  Owen  and 
Norwood*  who  considered  "the  formation  of  the  knobs"  to  be  the 
basal  formation  of  the  Carboniferous.  The  use  of  the  word  Knob- 
stone  to  designate  this  formation  first  occurred  in  1859  in  the  re- 
vised reprint  of  D.  D.  Owen's  Geological  Reconnoissance  of  Indiana. 
The  formation  consists  of  a  series  of  alternating,  friable,  arenaceous 
shales  and  sandstones,  ranging  from  350  to  600  feet  in  thickness. 
The  outcrop  reaches  its  maximum  development  in  Morgan,  Brown 
and  Jackson  counties,  where  it  varies  from  30  to  40  miles  in  width. 
To  the  south  it  narrows  rapidly,  and  west  of  the  region  covered  by 
this  report  is  in  some  places  not  over  two  miles  in  width.  It  is  in 
•  the  main  unfossiliferous,  but  at  intervals  there  are  intercalated  cal- 
careous septaria  and  lenticular  beds  of  limestone  which  hold  rich 
faunas.  In  rare  places  the  Knobstone  itself  is  fossiliferous.  Re- 
cently considerable  work  has  been  done  upon  the  paleontology  of 
this  formation,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  paper  by  E.  M. 
Kindle,  which  has  been  summarized  above. 

The  Rockford  Ooniatite  limestone  was  first  noted  by  Owen  and  Nor- 
wood in  the  paper  cited  above,  and  ref erted  by  them  to  the  Devonian. 
It  is  a  thin  but  very  persistent  bed  of  ferruginous  limestone  and  cal- 
careous shale  of  limited  areal  extent,  coming  between  the  Knobstone 
and  the  New  Albany  shale  and  furnishing  the  famous  fossils  which 
led,  after  much  controversy,  to  its  recognition  as  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous. 

The  New  Albany  Black  shale  was  named  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Borden  in 
1873,  from  the  city  of  that  name,  where  its  thickness  was  investi- 
gated by  borings  by  Dr.  Clapp,  and  found  to  be  104  feet.  In  other 
places  it  is  reported  as  much  as  140  feet,  but  in  the  region  of  the 
cement  rock  (where  its  whole  thickness  is  not  exposed)  it  varies  from 
nothing  to  about  60  feet. 


*  R«i6aroh«i  Ainooff  th«  Prototoio  and  Carbonifsroiii  Rooks  of  Central  Kentucky,  made 
daring  the  lummer  of  1846,  by  D.  D.  Owen,  M.D.,  and  J.  Q.  Norwood.  M.D.,  St.  Louii,  1847. 
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It  is  a  blacky  fissile^  in  places  sheety^  shale^  which  sometimes  car- 
ries enough  bituminous  matter  to  make  it  bujn  freely.  It  of  course 
does  not  bum  to  ashes,  but  when  the  oil  is  all  burned  off  the  shale 
is  left  with  a  reddish,  or  drab,  baked  appearance.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  black  shale  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Hans  Duden  in  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  this 
Department. 

The  earlier  correlation  of  this  shale  was  with  the  Marcellus  of 
New  York,  but  in  time  it  came  to  be  referred  to  the  Genessee  of  New 
York.  An  able  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  is  given  by  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Girty  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  1898,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  384-395. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Professor  Borden  found  the  follow- 
ing fossils  in  the  Black  shale,  viz.:  Leiorhynchus  quadricosiatum  Hall; 
Choneies  lepidtLS  Hall;  Tentaculites  (Styliola)  fissurella  Hall;  and  Car- 
diola  radianSy  all  Genessee  forms. 

The  Sellersburg  limestone  is  that  bed  of  white  to  gray  crystalline 
limestone  which  overlies  the  cement  rock,  which  underlies  the  New 
Albany  Black  shale,  and  which  by  various  writers  has  been  alluded 
to  as  the  Crinoidal  limestone,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  a  crinoidal 
layer  in  the  Comiferous,  as  the  Upper  Crinoidal  limestone.  It  is  an 
important  formation,  and  while  not  very  thick  it  is  very  persistent, 
stretching  from  the  Falls  as  far  north  as  the  writer  has  investigated, 
that  is,  to  the  lower  edge  of  Decatur  County.  In  that  region  a  stone 
occupying  a  similar  stratigraphic  position  has  been  quarried  and  mar- 
keted under  the  title  of  the  brown  stone,  or  the  North  Vernon  Blue 
stone.  It  seems  undesirable  to  perpetuate  this  name,  however,  as 
more  than  one  formation  has  been  sold  under  that  title,  and  more- 
over, the  stone  as  sold  is  not  the  typical  facies  of  the  formation. 

Recently  E.  M.  Kindle,  in  the  paper  referred  to  above,  has  pro- 
posed the  name  Sellersburg  beds  to  include  both  the  Crinoidal  and 
the  Hydraulic  limestones.  The  disparity  in  chemical  composition  and 
lithologic  appearance  of  these  two  formations  warrants  the  use,  we 
think,  of  aeparate  names,  and  for  convenience  of  treatment  we  have 
adopted  different  names  in  this  report.  We  have  retained  the  term 
Sellersburg  limestone,  but  have  limited  its  application  as  noted  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph. 

Any  outcrop  or  quarry  in  the  vicinity  which  exposes  both  the 
Black  shale  and  the  cement  rock  will  also  expose  from  five  to  eight 
and  rarely  10  feet  of  the  Sellersburg  limestone.  In  rare  instances, 
however,  the  Sellersburg  limestone  is  absent  from  the  section,  notably 
in  those  given  for  the  Ohio  Valley  Cement  Co,  quarry  and  the  quarry 
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of  the  Standard  Cement  Co,  In  such  cases  there  is  an  excessive 
thickness  of  the  Silver  Greek  limestone,  which  comes  about  by  the 
addition  on  top  of  several  feet  of  the  calcareous  cherty  bastard  rock. 
It  indicates  that  in  localities  the  deposition  conditions  of  the  cement 
rock  prevailed  on  through  the  time  of  deposition  of  the  Sellersburg 
limestone. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  detailed  sections  in  the  pages  following 
that  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  Sellersburg  limestone  there  is  gener- 
ally a  conglomeritic  band  marked  by  small  shining  black  pebbles,  of 
which  the  interior  is  a  dull  drab  color.  In  very  rare  instances  frag- 
ments of  fossils  are  found  in  these  pebbles,  notably  the  characteristic 
Chonetes  yandellus.  Frequently  the  basal  portion  of  the  limestone 
is  sandy  and  occasionally  there  is  a  definite  arenaceous  stratum  in- 
tercalated between  the  cement  rock  and  the  Sellersburg  limestone, 
and  in  this  the  pebbles  will  be  especially  abundant.  These  pebbles 
are  clearly  rounded  and  waterwom,  and,  coming  as  they  do,  in  the 
sandy  matrix,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  they  represent  a  basal 
conglomerate  formed  by  the  beating  of  the  waves  upon  the  'Tmstard" 
layers  of  the  cement  rock,  wearing  away  the  more  calcareous  por- 
tions and  rounding  down  the  siliceoue  concretions  to  the  shape  of 
the  pebbles,  at  the  same  time  staining  them  a  dark  color.  However, 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  pebbles  presents  a  serious  objection 
to  this  view.  Qualitative  tests  show  that  they  are  highly  phosphatic. 
But  the  concretionary  masses  in  the  'T)a8tard'*  layers  of  the  cement 
rock  are  siliceous,  sometimes  pure  flint,  and  are  not  phosphatic  to 
more  than  a  barely  appreciable  extent.  For  the  present  the  origin 
of  the  pebbles  must  remain  in  abeyance. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  black  nodular 
phosphates  of  Tennessee  described  by  Hayes*  have  pebbles  very 
much  as  these,  and  occupy  very  much  the  same  stratigraphic  posi- 
tion. Also  that  the  phospate  beds  of  North  Arkansas,  described  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,t  have  just  such  pebbles  which  are  the  source  of 
the  phosphate. 

These  phosphatic  pebbles  are  of  economic  interest,  but  not  of  eco- 
nomic importance,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be  found 
within  the  State  in  sufficient  abundance  to  justify  exploitation  for 
fertilizing  purposes. 

At  the  top  of  the  limestone  and  coming  between  that  and  the 
black  shale  there  is  almost  invariably  a  bed  of  iron  ore  about  two 
inches  in  thickness.     In  many  places  this  is  conglomeritic,  notably 


« Sixteenth  Ann .  Rep  U.  S.  G.  S.,  1894-5,  Part  IV,  pp.  610-630,  Seventeenth  Ann .  Rep.  U. 
8.  G.  S.,  1896^.  Part  II,  pp.  519-550. 

t  TrantaoUoni  A.  I.  M.  B.,  Vol.  XXVI,  1896,  pp.  580-696. 
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in  the  side  of  the  cut  which  faces  the  depot  at  Lexington,  Scott 
County.  Here  the  small  pebbles  are  imbedded  in  two  inches  of  solid 
bright  iron  pyrites.  In  other  places  the  iron  bed  is  replaced  by  a 
gritty  calcareous  stratum,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  beneath  the 
Sellersburg  limestone,  and  bearing  pebbles  indistinguishable  from 
the  pebbles  in  that  formation,  except  that  usually  this  conglomerate 
is  more  stained  with  iron  than  that  at  the  base  of  the  limestone.  In 
one  place,  at  Hess's  Ford  on  the  Museatatuck  River,  among  the 
pebbles  in  the  upper  conglomerate  was  one  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
which  is  plainly  a  stranger  to  Indiana.  It  might  have  found  its  way 
there  in  the  maw  of  some  fish,  however. 

In  another  place  the  shale  is  separated  from  the  Sellersburg  lime- 
stone by  a  stratum  of  iron  ore  one  inch  in  thickness.  The  top  of  the 
limestone  is  wrinkled  or  wavy  and  in  the  hollows  there  is  collected 
conglomerate. 

As  hsB  been  shown  in  the  review  of  the  literature  on  the  preceding 
pages,  the  earlier  custom  was  to  refer  the  whole  limestone  series 
to  the  Upper  Helderberg  or  Comiferous  of  New  York.  Lyon  and 
Gassed  ay  were  the  first  to  refer  rocks  (which  we  doubtfully  identify 
with  the  Sellersburg  limestone)  to  the  Hamilton.  But  in  1874  Prof. 
W.  W.  Borden,*  as  above  noted,  gave  a  table  of  correlation  of  which 
the  following  is  part: 


New  Albany  Black  shale 


? 


vtew  Aioanj  ciacK  snaie \    r 

Crinoidal  limestone I  Hamilton  Group. 

Hydraulic  limestone / 

Corniferous  limestone Comiferous. 

In  the  text  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  in  doubt  about  the  age  of 
the  black  shale  because  of  the  lack  of  fossils.  But  one  year  laterf 
he  cites  Leiorhynchus  quadricostatum  Hall,  Chonetes  lepidus  Hall, 
Tentaculites  (Siyliola)  fissurella  Hall  and  Cardiola  radians,  all 
Genessee  species,  from  the  New  Albany  Black  shale  and  refers  it  to 
the  Genessee  period  of  the  Hamilton  group.  From  the  Crinoidal 
limestone  he  cites  Tropidohptus  carinattis  Con.  and  Chonetes  ceronatus 
Con.,  two  of  the  three  Hamilton  forms  par  excellence  and  naturally 
reiterates  his  reference  of  this  formation  to  the  Hamilton. 

Prof.  Jas.  Hall,  in  1879,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Crinoidal 
and  Hydraulic  limestones  were  not  Upper  Helderburg  as  he  had 
before  supposed,  and  set  about  showing  that  everybody  else,  as  well 
as  himself,  had  been  mistaken.  He  quotes  Professor  Borden's  table 
of  correlation  above  from  the  report  of  1873  as  follows:! 


•  Geol.  Sarv.  of  Ind.,  1875,  p.  172. 

t  Qeol.  Surv.  of  Ind.,  1874,  pp.  122,  et  seq. 

X  Paleontologj  of  New  York,  Vol.  V.  Part  U,  pp.  139-154. 
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New  Albany  Black  shale 

Crinoidal  limestone |>  ?  Hamilton  Group. 

Hydraulic  limestone 

Corniferous  limestone Upper  Helderburg  Group. 


} 


Attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  the  interrogation  point.  In 
a  foot  note*  Mr.  Hall  says:  "Since  this  reference  does  not  appear 
in  the  succeeding  reports,  the  view  then  entertained  may  have  been 
subsequently  modified.*'  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  he  quotes  Professor  Borden  in  the  report  for  1874  as 
citing  Tropidoleptvs  carinatus  and  Chonetes  coronutus  Con.  (Hamil- 
ton Group  of  New  York),  as  occurring  in  the  crinoidal  limestone. 
Apparently  Professor  Hall  thought  that  the  author  had  provisionally 
referred  the  formation  to  the  Hamilton,  but  on  finding  it  contained 
Tropidoleptus  carinatus  and  Chonetes  coronatus  he  had  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  his  correlation  and  was  afraid  to  suggest  another.  It  might 
be  noted  that  Professor  Hall  attributes  the  whole  correlation  to 
Prof.  Cox,  whereas  both  of  the  county  reports  referred  to  bear  Pro- 
fessor Borden's  name  at  the  head.  It  is  clear  then  that  to  Prof.  W. 
W.  Borden  is  due  the  honor  of  first  cleariy  recognizing  the  Hamil- 
ton age  of  the  Crinoidal  (Sellersburg)  limestone  and  the  Hydraulic 
(Silver  Creek)  limestone. 

Many  lists  of  fossils  from  the  Hamilton  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  have  been  given,  but  usually  no  distinction  has  been 
made  as  to  whether  they  came  from  the  crinoidal  limestone  or 
the  hydraulic  limestone.  The  following  lists  of  fossils  from  the 
Sellersburg  limestone  are  appended  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
they  are  far  from  complete  and  might  be  much  extended  by  closer 
and  further  search. 

From  the  Belknap  quarry,  one  mile  south  of  Sellersburg,  were  ob- 
tained the  following  forms: 

Stropheodonta  perplana  Con.  Atrypa  reticularis  Lidd. 

Stropheodonta  concava  Hall.  Capnlus  dumosum  Cod. 

Stropheodonta  demissa  Con.  Orthonychia  eonicum  Hall. 

Spirifer  hobbsi  Nett.  Platyostoma  lineatum  Con. 

Spirifer  granulosus  Con  Pha^ops  rana  Green. 

Spirifer  audactdus  Con.  ProUus  macrocephalus  Hall. 

Bhipidomella  vanuxemi  Hall.  Proetus  sp?  (large  pygidium  only). 

CJamarotoechia  mppho  Hall.  Diphyphyllum  sp? 

Centronella  impressa  Hall.  Zophreniis  sp? 

Pentagonia  unisulcata  Con.  Crinoid  stems. 

Produet^U  i^pinulicosta  Hall.  Bryozoa,  several  genera. 
Phdidostrophia  umaensis  Owen, 

•  Loc  Qlt.,  p.  154.  ^  J 
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From  the  Sellersburg  limestone  overlying  the  cement  rock  in  the 
quarry  of  the  Indiana  Cement  Co.,  two  miles  south  of  Charlestown, 
the  following  species  were  collected: 

Megietoerinus  mgomu  L.  and  C.  Aihyru  fultoneruis  Swal. 

Anciprocrinus  bulbosuB  HalJ.  Orthonydda  oonicum  Hall. 

Oennaeocrinua  kentuckiensis  8hum.       Pleurotomariat  sp. 

The  Silver  Creek  Hydraulic  Limestone  lies  beneath  the  Sellersburg 
limestone,  and  between  it  and  the  JeflEersonville  limestone  and  is 
thus  the  lower  part  of  the  Sellersburg  beds  of  Kindle.  It  ranges  in 
thickness  from  15  or  16  feet  in  the  Silver  Creek  region,  to  eight  or 
10  feet  in  ihe  Charlestown  region,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lexington,  thinning  out  rapidly  to  the  north  and  disappearing 
altogether  as  a  persistent  formation  in  the  northern  part  of  Scott 
County.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  typically  de- 
veloped in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  Creek,  in  Clark  County,  Indiana. 
Furthermore,  the  first  cement  sold  under  a  special  name  was  called 
the  Silver  Creek  cement;  hence  the  name  is  quite  fitting.  It  is  a 
homogenous,  fine-grained,  bluish  to  drab  argillaceous  magnesian 
limestone,  the  calcined  form  of  which  has  the  property  of 
hydraulicity. 

As  the  texture  and  composition  of  this  rock  are  taken  up  in  detail 
in  another  place,  we  will  not  concern  ourselves  further  with  their 
consideration  at  this  point. 

The  first  attempt  at  correlating  this  formation  with  those  of  the 
East  was  made  by  James  Hall  in  1841,  when  he  correlated  the 
Hydraulic  limestone  with  the  water-lime  (Onondaga)  and  the  Sellers- 
burg limestone  with  the  Helderburg.  This  was  soon  shown  to  be 
an  error,  and  in  time  the  Hamilton  age  of  the  formation  was  recog- 
nized. Though  even  yet  the  descriptive  articles  in  the  statistical 
publications  generally  put  down  the  Silver  Creek  limestone  and  the 
Milwaukee  Hydraulic  limestone  as  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  As  shown 
by  the  fossils  the  age  of  this  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Sellersburg  limestone,  and  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  con- 
troversy over  the  age  of  the  latter  applies  as  well  to  the  Silver  Creek 
limestone.  The  most  characteristic  fossil  is  the  little  Chonetes 
yandellaniLS  Hall,  which  is  found  in  great  numbers  everjrwhere  in 
this  limestone.  Atrypa  reticularis  and  Spirifer  granulosus  are  also 
abundant  both  in  this  limestone  and  in  the  Sellersburg  limestone. 

Hall  gives  a  list  of  90  species  occurring  in  the  Crinoidal  (Sellers- 
burg) and  Hydraulic  (Silver  Creek)  limestones;  but  in  the  list  the  two 
faunas  were  not  separated.    In  connection  with  this  investigation 
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collections  have  been  made  from  the  cement  rock  at  different  points 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sellersburg,  and  a  list  of  the  species  found 
is  here  appended: 

Chonetei  yandellanus  Hall.  Slropheodoala  ooncava  Hall. 

TropidoUptus  carinatus  Con.  Stropheodonta  perplana  Cod. 

Atrypa  reticularis  Linn.  Camarotoechia  sappJwf  Hall. 

Spirifer  fornacula  Hall  Aviculopecten  princeps  Con. 

Spirifer  granuloms  Con.  Phacops  bufof  (pygidium  only). 
Spirifer  varicoma  Hall. 

The  Jeffersonville  limestone  is  that  mass  of  white  to  bluish  gray, 
crystalline,  fossiliferous,  flaggy  limestone  lying  below  the  Silver 
Creek  limestone  and  above  the  Niagara.  It  has  a  thickness  of  22 
to  30  feet  in  the  region  of  Clark  County,  but  gets  much  thicker  to 
the  north,  ranging  up  to  50  and  60  feet  in  the  neighborhood  of 
North  Vernon. 

This  limestone  has  long  been  recognized  as  Comiferous  in  age, 
and  until  recently  has  always  been  referred  to  as  the  Comiferous. 
In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Kindle,  however,  which  has  been  cited  above, 
the  fonnation  is  called  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  typically  exposed  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  that  city, 
which  has  long  been  a  favorite  collecting  ground  for  Comiferous 
fossils.  As  has  been  noted  on  a  preceding  page,  Major  Lyon  sub- 
divided the  ro<*ks  of  this  formation  into  several  beds  characterized 
by  the  predominance  of  certain  fossils.  It  has  not  been  feasible 
or  possible  in  this  investigation  to  carry  out  these  subdivisions,  but 
they  do  not  militate  against  the  employment  of  the  larger  geographi- 
cal name. 

The  upper  member  of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  is  marked  by 
the  abundant  occurrence  of  Spirifer  acuminalus^  Stropheodonta 
deniissa  and  Stropheodonta  hemispherica. 

The  following  species  were  collected  from  the  Jeffersonville  lime- 
stone immediately  beneath  the  Silver  ("reek  limestone  where  it  out- 
crops in  the  road  in  the  western  corner  of  Section  113,  two  miles 
northeast  of  Sellersburg:* 

Spirifer  aeuminatus  Con.  Olyptodemia  erectum  Con. 

Spirifer  fornacula  Hall.  Capulus  dumosum  Con. 

StropJveodonta  concava  Hall.  Euomphalun  decetoi  Bill. 

Stropheodonta  demissa  Con.  BeUerophon  sp? 

Stropheodonta  perplana  Con.  Favosites  hemisphericus  Troost. 

Schizophoria  propinqua  Hall.  Zaphrejitis  gigardea  Lesueur. 


*  A  leotioB  of  the  rocks  at  this  point  is  ffiyen  on  page  352. 
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RhvpidomeUa  vanuxemi  Hall. 
Atrypa  retieidaris  Linn. 
Athyris  Jtdlonensis  Swallow. 
Paracydas  elliptica  Hall. 


Phaeaps  cristata  Hall. 
Pro'etuB  crasdmarginatusf  Hall. 
Bryozoa,  several  genera. 
Fkh  teeth. 


In  the  west  bank  of  Silver  Creek  by  the  side  of  the  Sellersburg 
and  Watson  road,  at  a  distance  of  10  to  15  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
Jeffersonville  limestone,  the  following  forms  are  found: 


Spirtfer  gregarivs  Glapp. 
Spirifer  Jomacula  Hall. 
Spirifer  cumminatus  Cun. 
Chonetes  mucronatusf  Hall. 
Airypa  reticularU  Linn. 
Stropheodonta  perplana  Con. 
Slropheodonta  concava  Hall. 
Stropheodonta  demissa  Coo. 
Athyris  fuUonerma  Swallow. 
Gamarotoechia  sapphof  Hall. 
Leptaena  rhoTriboidalis  Wilckens. 
Rhipidomella  vanuxemi  Hall. 


Olyptodetma  erectum  Con. 
Ameulopeden  princeps  Con. 
Paracydas  dltptica  Hall. 
Bdlerophon  pelopst  Hall. 
Euomphalus  decern  Billings. 
Turbo  shumardi  Vemeuil. 
Loxonema  sp? 
Dalnuinitea  {Coronurd)  aspeetans 

Con. 
Zaphreniia  gigantea  Lesueur. 
Bryozoa,  several  genera. 
Crinoid  stems  and  plates. 


Pendleton  Sandstone. — This  formation  was  named  by  Prof.  E.  T. 
Cox  in  1869,*  from  the  village  of  Pendleton,  Madison  County,  In- 
diana, where  it  is  best  exposed.  He  more  fully  described  it  in 
1878.t  It  consists  of  15  feet  of  heavy-bedded  soft  white  sandstone, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  fossilif erous.  Above  are  the  fossilif erous 
limestones  of  the  Corniferous  and  below,  those  of  the  Niagara.  The 
fossils  listed  from  this  sandstone  at  the  original  locality  are  as 
follows: 


Spirifer  fimbriata. 
Spirifer  umbonaia 
Conocardium  trigonale 
Zaphrentis  gigantea. 


Pleurotomaria  sp? 
DiphyphyUum  caespitorumf 
Cladopora  fibrosa  f 
Tentamdites  scalariformis. 


Professor  HallJ  has  pronounced  the  fossils  to  be  of  the  age  of  the 
Schoharie  Grit  of  New  York,  the  basal  portion  of  the  Corniferous. 
These  rocks  are  described  from  Huntington  and  Madison  counties. 

Well  sections  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alert,  Decatur  County,  show 
several  feet  of  sandstone  at  about  the  right  stratigraphic  position  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Pendleton  sandstone. 

*  Geological  Sarrey  of  Indiana,  18G9,  p.  7. 

t  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana,  1878,  pp.  60-62. 

X  Loo.  oit.,  p.  60,  foot-note. 
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above  the  Indiana  end  of  the  middle  bridge.  From  its  position  it 
must  overlie  the  six  feet  of  massive  shaly  limestone  with  Spirifer 
acuminatus  and  Stropheodonta  hemispherica  which  shows  in  the  bank 
a  little  way  down  the  river.  This  last  must  correspond  to  10  or  12 
feet  of  similar  rock  mentioned  above  as  cropping  out  on  the  point 
between  the  Whirlpool  and  the  Big  Eddy.  Between  these  two  out- 
crops, on  Whirlpool  Point,  the  underlying  coralline  limestone  shows 
to  a  thickness  of  about  20  feet  and  about  midway  the  Spirifer  gre- 
garius  bed  occurs.  The  river  cuts  across  a  small  anticline  20  to  25 
feet  in  height. 

Cemient  rock  is  also  reported  to  occur  at  the  foot  of  Broadway 
street,  Jeffersonville,  and  under  the  Indiana  end  of  the  upper  bridge. 

The  county  quarry  in  the  north  half  of  section  11  shows  this 
section: 

Ft.  In. 

Soil,  red  loam 3  0 

Bluish  shale,  decomposed 1  0 

Ferruginous  shale,  decomposed 2  0 

Black,  lignite-like  band 1  0 

Hard  buff  fetid  limestone,  conchoidal  fracture 2  0 

Bastard  cement  with  many  chert  bands 6  0 

Concealed  below. 

At  the  forks  of  the  road  by  the  cemetery  one  mile  east  of  Watson 
the  following  section  is  exposed: 

Fl  In. 

Soil  and  cherty  slag 3  0 

Bastard  rock,  with  characteristic  fossils 6  0 

Shaly  cement  rock 1  0 

Cement  rock,  fossiliferous 9  0 

Shaly   limestone 2  0 

Soft  impure  limestone 0  4 

Crystalline  limestone 20  0 

The  shaly  limestone  below  the  cement  carries  Stropheodonta 
demissa,  Athyris  fultonensis  and  Spirifer  audaculus.  The  four-inch 
band  of  limestone  furnishes  a  large  gastropod  and  pebbles  similar 
to  those  at  base  of  New  Albany  Black  shale  and  Sellersburg  lime- 
stone, except  that  they  are  rather  larger  and  not  so  well  rounded. 

One  mile  nori^heast,  along  the  section  line,  300  yards  west  of  the 
schoolhouse,  four  or  five  feet  of  the  cement  rock  shows,  overiaid  by 
chert;  northwest  along  the  road,  the  cement  passes  over  into  bastard 
rock  and  disappears  altogether  on  the  north  side  of  the  branch  in 
the  same  section.  The  branch  valley  cuts  down  through  some  20 
feet  of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone. 
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Near  a  spring  in  the  western  part  of  section  39,  the  cement,  char- 
acterized by  Chonetes  yandellanvs,  shows  to  a  depth  of  five  feet  and 
is  underiain  by  the  Stropheodonia  demissa  bed  and  overiain  by  six  to 
eight  feet  of  mixed  chert  and  drab  limestone. 

At  forks  of  road  in  south  corner  of  section  53  there  are  indica- 
tions of  shale  overiying  three  to  four  feet  of  chert  and  gray  lime- 
stone which  is  underiain  by  two  feet  of  somewhat  fetid,  fine-grained 
drab  limestone,  blue  on  unweathered  surface,  containing  Chonetes 
yandellanus.    The  bottom  of  the  ledge  is  concealed. 

Between  this  point  and  Chariestown  the  outcrop  traverses  the  top 
of  a  flat  ridge  and  is  concealed  by  soil  and  drift  so  that  it  can  be 
determined  only  in  a  general  sori;  of  way. 

Silver  Creek  Region. — The  cement  rock  disappears  beneatk  the 
New  Albany  Black  shale  in  the  bed  of  Silver  Creek  about  a  mile 
below  the  Black  Diamond  mill.  It  has  its  outcrop  in  the  slopes  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  creek  and  in  the  tributaries  which  come  in 
from  the  west  as  far  up  as  the  lower  side  of  section  85,  where  it 
finally  disappears  beneath  the  Black  shale.  In  the  descriptions  of 
the  properties  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  ce- 
ment will  be  found  sections  of  the  Black  Diamond,  Banner,  Hoosier, 
Globe,  Belknap,  New  Albany,  Golden  Rule,  Speed's  and  Haussdale 
quarries.  An  examination  of  these  in  their  proper  order  will  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the  cement  ledge  on  the  west  bank 
of  Silver  Creek.  To  these  may  be  added  a  section  observed  near 
the  west  bank  of  the  creek  near  the  center  of  section  168: 

Soil  and  drift 8  to  10  feet. 

CrystaUIne  limestone 3  feet. 

Cement 10  feet. 

The  bottom  of  the  cement  must  be  about  level  with  the  bed  of  the 
creek. 

The  details  of  the  distribution  may  be  gained  from  the  general 
map  appended  to  the  report. 

The  cement  rock  shows  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet  just  north 
of  Stony  Point  church,  on  the  north  bank  of  Stinking  Fork  Creek, 
in  the  west  corner  of  section  152.  It  is  underlain  by  the  Strophe- 
pdonta  demissa  bed  and  overlain  by  drift.  Cement  rock  shows  500 
yards  west  on  the  road  to  Silver  Creek  church  and  in  the  road  one- 
half  mile  northwest  of  Stony  Point  church. 

Cement  rock  with  a  covering  of  Sellersburg  limestone  shows  in 
the  road  near  the  creek  in  the  east  corner  of  section  170.  The  full 
thickness  can  not  be  seen  as  the  bottom  is  concealed. 
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In  the  east  comer  of  section  190,  the  Sellersburg  limestone  shows 
a  thickness  of  five  feet  below  the  shale.  The  lower  part  of  the 
ledge  is  sandy.  The  cement  rock  crops  out  below  several  feet  in 
thickness,  but  the  bottom  of  the  ledge  can  not  be  seen. 

Along  the  road  between  sections  153  and  154,  and  sections  171 
and  172  the  cement  rock  shows  beneath  the  shale  to  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet  without  the  full  thickness  being  exposed. 

In  the  side  of  the  slope  to  the  small  drain  which  crosses  the  road 
near  the  center  of  section  154  this  section  is  seen: 

New  Albany  black  shale 12  to  15  feet. 

Bastard  limestone 8  feet. 

Cement  rock 12  feet. 

A  small  brook  which  crosses  the  road  in  the  western  part  of  sec- 
tion 136  exposes  cement  eight  to  ten  feet  overlain  by  50+  feet  of 
Black  shale.  A  mile  west  along  the  same  road  in  the  south  corner 
of  section  153  the  cement  rock  has  a  thickness  of  10  feet  as  ex- 
posed. At  the  angle  in  the  road  in  the  north  central  part  of  section 
134  the  following  section  is  seen: 

New  Albany  black  shale 15  feet. 

Gray  crystalUne  limestone 3  feet. 

Bastard  limestone  with  chert 3  feet. 

Cement  rock 5  feet. 

The  bottom  of  the  cement  ledge  is  not  exposed,  but  down  the 
bramch  at  the  same  level  shaly  limeetone  shows,  with  Stropheodonta 
demissa  and  Chonetes  yandellanus  very  plentiful.  The  Chonetes  is 
also  present  in  the  cement  rock. 

One-half  mile  west  of  the  above  section  in  the  west  comer  of  sec- 
tion 134  the  cement  shows  a  thickness  of  10  or  11  feet,  underlain 
by  the  Stropheodonta  demissa  bed.  The  cement  is  apparently  of  good 
quality  and  there  would  be  little  stripping  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  road  leading  west  from  the  last  station  between  sections  133 
and  151  shows  thickness  of  cement  of  six  and  eight  feet  without 
the  bottom  being  exposed.  As  shown  on  the  map  large  areas  here 
would  have  only  dirt  stripping  and  would  be  found  of  good  quality. 

A  well  on  the  land  of  A.  P.  Hauss  in  the  south  comer  of  section 
151  was  as  follows: 

Soil  and  clay 8  feet. 

Cement  rock  16  feet. 

Crystalline  limestone 3  feet. 
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A  section  of  Speed's  new  quarry  is  given  in  the  description  of 
that  property.  (See  p.  385.)  The  knoll  just  south  of  the  quarry 
shows  a  thickness  of  20  feet  of  Black  shale. 

Further  south  along  the  same  road  near  its  intersection  with  the 
road  on  the  line  between  sections  113-132  we  get  this  section: 

New  Albany  black  shale 2  feet. 

Gray  crystalline  limestone  with  pebbles  at  base 3  feet. 

Gritty  buff  cement  rock 6  feet. 

Fine-grained  buff  cement  rock 8  feet. 

Crystalline  limestone 20  feet. 

A  list  of  fossils  fou^id  in  the  crystalline  (Jeffersonville)  limestone 
immediately  beneath  the  cement  rock  is  given  on  page  346. 

In  section  68  the  creek  bluflE  shows  a  section  of  the  Charlestown 
limestone  28  to  30  feet  in  thickness. 

At  the  east  comer  of  section  49  we  get  the  section: 

Ft,  In. 

Siliceous  limestone 1  C 

Crystalline  limestone 2  0 

Cement  rock 4  to    0 

The  bottom  of  the  cement  rock  is  not  shown. 

Sections  at  the  quarries  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Cement  Co.,  Silver 
Creek  Cement  Co.,  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Cement  Co.,  and  the  Queen 
City  Cement  Co.,  will  be  given  in  the  descriptions  of  those  prop- 
erties. 

A  section  at  the  county  quarry  near  the  center  of  section  24  gives 
the  following: 

Soil  1  foot. 

New  Albany  black  shale 3  feet. 

Fine  grained  crystalline  limestone 5  feet. 

Bastard  black  limestone  with  chert 5  feet. 

Cement  b^ow. 

Three  hundred  yards  north  of  the  crossing  of  the  B.  &  0.  Railway 
and  the  road  on  the  line  between  sections  51  and  52  there  is  an  out- 
crop of  cement  rock  as  follows: 

New  Albany  black  shale 6  feet. 

Heavy  blue  crystalline  limestone 10  feet. 

Cement  rock  with  Chanetes  yandellanus 5  feet. 

The  section  is  underlain  by  the  Stropheodonia  demissa  bed. 
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At  the  northeast  comer  of  section  51  the  cement  has  thickened  to 
8  feet,  and  a  half  mile  further  on  to  10  feet.  Six  hundred  yards 
southwest  of  the  east  corner  of  section  134  we  have  this  section: 

New'  Albauy  black  shale 2  feet. 

Gray  crystalline  limestone 2  feet 

Chert   3  feet. 

Cement  rock,  fair  quality 10  feet. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  southeast  side  of  section  114  a  well  section 
is  as  follows: 

Soil  10  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 1  foot. 

Bastard  rock 4  feet. 

Cement  rock  7  feet. 

At  the  angle  in  the  road  near  the  center  of  section  94  there  is  the 
following  exposure: 

Soil  3  feet. 

Bastard  rock 7  feet. 

Cement  rock 7  feet. 

In  the  south  comer  of  section  116  the  exposure  is  as  follows: 

Soil  3  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 2  feet. 

Bastard  rock 5  feet. 

Cement  rock 8  feet. 

Continuing  on  toward  Charlestown  the  Black  shale  shows  a  thick- 
ness of  35  or  40  feet. 

On  the  north  bank  of  T^leasant  Run  on  the  line  between  sections 
116  and  117  this  section  is  shown: 

Black   shale 2  feet 

Residual  chert  on  surface 6  feet. 

Cement   rock 10  feet. 

Heavy  gray  crystalline  limestone 2  feet. 

Shaly  gray  crystalline  limestone 2  feet. 

Heavy  gray  crystalline  limestone 2  feet. 

Heavy  limestone  to  bed  of  creek 25  feet. 

Coralline  limestone  in  creek 0  feet. 

Along  the  road  which  runs  up  Pleasant  Run  a  half  mile  northwest 
of  Charlestown  there  is  an  exposure  of  cement  rock  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  overlain  by  cherty  rock,  of  which  one  foot  is  visible.  The 
cement  rock  contains  many  Spirifer  granulosus  and  Chonetes  yan- 
dellanus. 
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A  well  at  A.  C.  Smithes  on  the  highest  part  of  West  Charlestown 
yielded  this  section: 

Soil  and  clay 6  feet. 

Rotten  black  shale 2  feet. 

Bastard  rock  with  chert 4  feet 

Gray  crystalline  limestone 1  fo^t 

Cement  rock  below ? 

South  and  East  of  Charlestown. — At  the  north  corner  of  section 
74,  as  well  as  further  south  in  the  same  section  and  other  high 
points  in  the  neighborhood,  the  limestone  contains  Stropheodonta 
demissa  and  probably  comes  just  beneath  the  cement  rock  pf  which 
no  sign  appears. 

At  the  east  edge  of  the  town  of  Charlestown  on  the  New  Washing- 
ton road  a  well  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Johnson  gavQ  this  section: 

Soil  and  clay 10  feet  . 

Cement  rock 14  feet 

Hard  limestone 8  f  e^t. 

Just  east  of  Mr.  Johnson's  the  drain  exposes  10  feet  of  massive 
shaly  limestone  containing  Stropheodonta  demi&sa. 

Where  the  road  crosses  the  stream  in  section  119  the  Jeffersonville 
limestone  is  exposed  to  a  thickness  of  20  feet. 

North  of  where  the  road  crosses  Nine  Penny  Branch  in  section  138 
this  section  is  exposed:  ,     , 

Soil 10  to  12  feet 

Bastard  rock 5  feet. 

Sandy    limestone 5  feet. 

Cement   rock 8  feet 

A  section  of  the  Standard  Cement  Co.'s  quarry  is  given  under 
the  description  of  that  property.  Near  the  center  of  section  157  is 
this  section: 

Shale 15  feet. 

Sandy  crystalline  llmeatone 12  feet. 

Cement   rock 6  feet. 

Heavy  bedded  crystalline  limestone 12  feet. 

Fine  grained  drab  limestone 20  feet 

In  the  western  corner  of  section  157  the  following  is  exposed: 

New  Albany  black  shale 2f  feet. 

Bastard  rock  with  much  flint 4     feet. 

Cement  rock  with  Chonetes  yandetlanus G    feet. 

Jeffersonville  limestone 2+  feet  v      ^ 
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Where  the  road  goes  up  the  hill  in  the  south  comer  of  section  176 
we  get  this  section: 

Drift 8  to  10  feet. 

Shale ?  feet. 

Cement  rock,  shaly 9  feet. 

JeffeTBonville  limestone  25  feet 

At  the  forks  of  the  road  near  the  center  of  section  177  this  is  the 
section:      r 

Ft.  In. 

Till 4  to    5 

New  Albany  black  shale 10 

Gray  crystalline  limestone. 1  8 

Shaly  buff  cement. 8 

Shaly  crystaUine  limestone 12 

The  bed  below  the  cement  shows  Spirifer  acuminatus  and  Stropheo- 
donta  demi&sa, 

Oncrhalf  mile  southeast  of  New  Market,  where  the  road  goes  up 
the  hillj  this  section  is  exposed: 

Ft.  In, 

Drift 8  to  10  0 

New  Albany  black  shale 0  6 

Hard  gray  crystalline  limestone. 4  0 

Buff  cement  rock  with  Chonetes  pandeUanus 12  0 

The  limestone  beneath  the  cement  shows  Stropheodonta  demi&sa. 

At  two  places  along  the  road  between  Runyon  postoffice  and  Four- 
teen Mile  Creek,  at  the  forks  of  the  road  one-half  mile  east  of  Run- 
yon postoffice,  is  a  fine  grained  drab  limestone  containing  Chonetes 
yandellanus  in  abundance  and  Spirifer  gregarius.  It  is  overlain  by 
about  a  foot  of  fossiliferous  shaly  limestone  and  underlain  by  cherty 
limestone. 

A  limestone  similar  in  all  respects  outcrops  in  the  road  at  the  east 
corner  of  section  123.  It  is  overlain  by  12  to  14  inches  of  impure 
limestone  with  Chonetes  yandellanus  and  Spirifer  gregarius  and  un- 
derlain by  a  tough  dark  fetid  limestone. 

At  the  big  spring  near  the  center  of  section  163  there  is  this  sec- 
tion: 

Shaly  crystalline  limestone 2  feet. 

t)rab  fine-grained  fetid  cement  rock 5  feet. 

Heavy  I>edded  crystalline  limestone 4  feet. 

The  overlying  limestone  contains  a  great  many  Spirifer  gregarius 
and  some  Chonetes  yandellanus,  EuomphaluSy  Stropheodonta,  etc.  The 
lower  two  feet  contains  a  great  many  corals.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Near  where  the  New  Waflhington-Charlestown  road  crosses  the 
northeast  line  of  Clark^s  Grant  there  is  an  outcrop  of  eight  feet 
of  drab  fetid  limestone  with  a  few  corals,  which  appears  to  belong  to 
the  massive  magnesian  limestone  which  overlies  the  Waldron  shale 
in  this  region. 

In  the  branch  just  south  of  New  Washington  is  the  following  sec- 
tion: 

Crystalline  gray  limestone 4  feet. 

Drab  fetid  fine-grained  limestone 18  feet 

Yellow  clay  shale 3  feet 

The  drab  limestone  seems  to  correspond  to  the  limestone  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  the  yellow  shale  possibly  represents 
the  Waldron  shale. 

In  the  south  corner  of  section  214  there  is  this  exposure: 

New  Albany  black  shale 5  to  20  feet. 

Cement  rock 8  to  10  feet 

The  cement  rock  shows  thin  white  streaks  which  contain  Chonetes 
yandellanus,  Fenesiellay  Spirifer  granulosus,  etc. 

In  the  east  corner  of  section  196,  the  cement  rock  with  a  thick- 
ness of  seven  feet,  is  overlain  by  shale  and  underlain  by  shaly  lime- 
stone. The  upper  four  feet  of  the  cement  is  a  drab  impure  rock 
carrying  Chonetes  yandellanus,  Stropheodonta  hemispherica,  Spirifers, 
and  a  Trilobite. 

Fetid  limestone,  overlain  by  chert  and  containing  many  Chonetes 
yandellanus,  outcrops  on  the  New  Market- Washington  road  200  yards 
west  of  the  bridge  over  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  and  probably  represents 
the  cement  rock. 

Cement  rock  crops  out  a  few  feet  in  thickness  at  different  places 
along  the  West  Fork  of  Fourteen  Mile  Creek  to  Justice  postoffice, 
where  the  following  section  is  had: 

Ft  In. 

Till  and  drift 0  to    8  0 

New  Albany  black  sheety  shale 2  0 

Bluish  gray  crystalline  limestone 1  0 

Iron  ore 0  3 

Cement  rock 8  0 

Shaly  limestone 4  0 
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Scott  County. 

The  cement  rock  crops  out  in  the  West  Fork  of  Fourteen  Mile 
Creek  on  up  to  the  village  of  Chelsea.  The  limestone  towards  the 
northeast  becomes  much  more  impure  and  argillaceous,  and  is  tougher 
and  does  not  break  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  as  may  be  seen  where 
the  road  leading  south  from  Chelsea  poetoffice  crosses  the  tributaries  of 
Fourteen  Mile  Creek. 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  Sellersburg  limestone  traverses  the  flat 
ridge  to  the  east  of  Chelsea,  which  is  covered  with  a  depth  of  from  12 
to  40  feet  of  soil  and  drift.  Outcrops  do  not  occur,  so  the  distribu- 
tion must  be  gotten  from  well  sections  which  distinguish  only  be- 
tween shale  and  limestone.  The  line  as  laid  down  on  the  map  is 
from  such  data. 

Lfxington  and  Vicinity. — One  mile  east  of  Lexington,  in  the  south 
bluff  of  Town  Creek,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  2,  township  2  north,  8  east,  the  cement  shows 
five  or  six  feet  in  thickness,  overlain  directly  by  the  Black  shale 
and  underlain  by  shaly  limestone  in  the  bed  of  the  branch.  Five 
hundred  yards  down  the  creek  toward  Lexington  the  ledge  has  in- 
creased in  thickness  to  seven  feet. 

Opposite  the  B.  &  0.  S.-W.  depot  in  Lexington  this  section  occurs: 

Ft.  In. 

Soil    2  0 

New  Albany  black  shale 10  0 

Ferruginous    conglomerate 0  3 

Heavy  ledge  crystalline  limestone 2  0 

The  conglomerate  consists  of  black  pebbles,  like  those  described 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Sellersburg  limestone,  with  coarse  sand,  all 
imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  solid  bright  iron  pyrites.  The  cement  rock 
is  concealed  at  this  place. 

A  section  at  the  pike  quarry  at  the  north  corner  of  the  town  of 
Lexington  is  as  follows: 

Ft  In. 

New  Albany  black  shale 5  to  10  0 

Blue  crystalline  limestone 2  6 

Cement   rock  5  0 

Gray  crystalline  limestone  (Jefferson ville) 15  0 

A  mile  northwest  the  overlying  limestone  thickens  up  to  five  feet, 
but  soon  dips  below  the  level  of  the  creek  and  disappears. 
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Woods  Fork, — Just  below  where  the  road  crosses  Woods  Pork  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  township  3  north,  8  east,  this 
section  is  exposed: 

Ft.  In. 

New  Albany  black  shale 6  to    8  0 

Conglomeritic  iron  ore 1  0 

Heayy  crystalline  limestone 5  0 

Cement  rock,  fair  looking 0  8 

Sbaly  limestone  with  Stropheodonta  demissa 4  0 

At  a  spring  house  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  21,  township  3  north,  8  east,  the  exposure  is  as  follows: 

Ft.  In. 

Soil  and  drift 4  0 

New  Albany  black  shale 6  0 

MassiTe  crystalline  limestone 3  0 

Blue  argiUaceous  cement  rock 1  2 

Heavy  crystalline  limestone 6  0 

Where  the  road  crosses  Woods  Fork  in  section  15,  same  township, 
3  north,  8  east,  blue  cement  rock  four  inches  thick  is  exposed,  over- 
lain by  four  feet  of  crystalline  limestone,  and  that  in  turn  by  Black 
shale.  On  the  north  side  of  the  same  creek  the  cement  is  underlain 
by  twelve  feet  of  Jeffersonville  limestone  with  Chonetes  yandellanus, 
Stropheodonta  hemispherica,  Stropheodonta  demissa  and  a  Spirifer. 

At  the  forks  of  the  road  400  yards  south  of  the  northwest  comer 
of  section  25,  township  3  north,  8  east,  a  foot  of  yellow  calcareous 
shale  outcrops,  overlain  by  five  feet  of  crystalline  limestone. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  same  sec- 
tion two  feet  of  characteristic  cement  rock  shows,  overlain  by  three 
feet  of  crystalline  limestone  and  underlain  by  10  feet  of  Jefferson- 
ville limestone. 

Near  the  center  of  the  same  section  the  drab  cement  rock  outcrops 
three  feet  in  thickness,  overlain  by  two  feet  of  hard  blue  limestone 
with  Tropidoleptus  carinatus. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  20, 
township  3  north,  8  east,  the  cement  rock  is  represented  by  12  inches 
of  fetid  limestone  overlain  by  2  feet  of  crystalline  limestone. 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  24, 
township  3  north,  8  east,  the  cement  is  represented  by  a  clay  parting 
between  nine  feet  of  cr}'stalline  limestone  above  and  15  feet  of  sim- 
ilar limestone  bejow. 
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Hog  Creek, — Near  the  center  of  section  14,  township  3  north,  8 
east,  the  cement,  represented  by  a  thin  clayey  stratum,  is  overlain 
by  12  feet  of  crystalline  limestone. 

Where  the  road  crosses  Hog  Creek  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  15,  township  3  north,  8  east,  four  to  12  inches  of  cement  rock 
is  overlain  by  four  feet  of  crystalline  limestone  and  that  in  turn  by 
shale. 

In  the  bluff  along  the  creek  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  same 
section  we  have  this  exposure: 

Ft.  In. 

New  Albany  black  shale 2  0 

Flaggy  crystalline  limestone 4  0 

Fetid  buff  cement  rock 0  8-10 

Crystalline  limestone  (Jeffersonvllle) 15 

Near  the  B.  &  0.  Railway  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  20, 
township  3  north,  8  east,  the  cement  a  foot  in  thickness  is  overlain 
by  crystalline  limestone  30  inches  in  thickness. 

Going  up  a  drain  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Bection  16,  township 
3  north,  8  east,  the  cement  thins  to  three  or  five  inches,  then  to  one 
or  two  inches,  and  then  thins  out  completely,  and  this  is  the  most 
northerly  extension  of  the  cement  rock  as  a  persistent  bed. 


n.    TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  general  the  topography  of  the  region  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned is  that  of  a  dissected  plateau  sloping  gently  toward  the  west, 
where  rises  the  sharp  escarpment  of  the  bold  range  of  Knobs.  The 
slope  of  the  surface  of  this  plateau  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  under- 
lying limestone,  especially  in  the  region  lying  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  B.  &  0.  railways  from  Otisco  to  Jeflfersonville  and  Mem- 
phis. The  tops  of  the  flat  ridges  in  this  region  are  covered  with  the 
New  Albany  Black  shale,  beneath  which  outcrop  the  Sellersburg  and 
Silver  Creek  limestones.  The  streams  cut  down  into  the  Jefferson- 
vllle limestone,  and  those  flowing  to  the  southwest  keep  along  in  the 
same  horizon,  the  fall  of  the  stream  being  just  about  equal  to  the  dip 
of  the  rock.  On  the  western  side  of  the  plateau,  as  the  Knob  escarp- 
ment is  approached,  the  Black  shale  increases  in  thickness  and  begins 
to  make  a  more  rolling  topography.  But  in  the  region  to  the  east, 
lying  between  Charlestown,  Otisco,  Lexington  and  the  Ohio,  where 
the  Black  shale  is  thin  or  entirely  wanting,  the  country  is  flat  as  a 
floor,  but  trenched  here  and  there  by  streams.    At  the  river  bluffs  it 
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pitches  o£E  abruptly  in  an  escarpment  about  400  feet  in  height.  The 
country  southeast  and  east  from  Watson  is  flat  and  the  trenches 
cut  by  the  streams  are  invisible  a  short  distance  away,  so  that  the 
topography  has  every  appearance  of  being  in  a  youthful  stage, 
probably  post-glacial.  But  wells  on  these  flats  show  10  feet  of  soil 
and  clay  without  drift,  apparently  indicating  that  the  region  has 
not  been  occupied  by  the  ice.  Unmistakable  till  and  drift  occur, 
however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlestown,  on  the  hill  just  south 
of  Speed^s  new  quarry,  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  131,  and  in  the 
south  comer  of  section  168,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  One  mile 
west  of  Sellersburg  on  the  road  to  Hamburg  there  is  beside  the  road 
an  outcrop  of  four  to  five  feet  of  gravel  embedded  in  a  sandy  clay 
strongly  resembling  till.  The  gravel  consists  of  rounded  sandstone, 
knobstone  and  quartz  pebbles,  ranging  up  to  one  inch  in  diameter, 
although  the  quartz  pebbles  rarely  exceed  one-quarter  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Mixed  with  these  are  angular  fragments  of  chert,  limestone 
and  sandstone. 

Prom  these  deposits  and  from  the  glaciated  aspect  of  the  country  in 
certain  sections,  as  well  as  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later,  we 
think  that  the  whole  region,  west  as  far  as  Silver  Creek  and  south  as 
far  as  Jeffersonville,  was  occupied  by  an  ice  sheet  which  left  its 
impress  on  the  soft  Black  shale  topography  without  leaving  a  great 
amount  of  drift.  No  evidence  of  buried  channels  has  been  found, 
with  the  exception  of  that  thought  to  indicate  an  old  channel  of  the 
Ohio.  If  the  topography  is  post-glacial,  the  preglacial  topography 
must  have  existed  in  the  Black  shale  and  have  been  carried  away  en- 
tirely by  the  ice.  We  find  no  evidence  that  this  region  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  great  CoUett  Glacial  river  as  has  been  urged.* 

PLEISTOCENE  TERRACES. 

The  Flatwoods, — In  the  sketch  map  opposite  the  dotted  line  repre- 
sents the  edge  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  and  the  broken  lines,  numbered 
from  I  to  IV,  represent  the  terraces.  Lying  between  the  Paleozoic 
border  and  the  upper  terrace,  or  No.  1,  and  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  sectiops  32,  33, 45,  46  and  47,  is  a  region  called  the  Flatwoods. 
It  is  almost  level,  sloping  very  gently  to  Silver  Creek  on  the  north- 
west. Along  the  southern  edge  it  rises  slightly  higher  and  is  slightly 
irregular,  having  higher  hummocks  of  sand.  Where  it  first  starts 
from  the  Paleozoic  this  terrace  is  about  40  feet  above  Terrace  No.  3. 
But  after  Terrace  No.  2  puts  off  from  it  in  the  east  part  of  section 


*  Geological  Bnrroj  of  Indiana,  1881, ».  10. 
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31,  it  stands  but  10  or  15  feet  above  that  terrace  and  seems  finally  to 
die  away  in  a  series  of  hummocks  before  reaching  Silver  Creek.    The 
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impression  is  unavoidably  forced  upon  one  that  this  was  a  spit  which 
projected  out  from  the  Paleozoics  and  was  gradually  built  up  into  a 
bar  which  closed  the  bay  occupied  now  by  the  Matwoods  and  allowed 
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that  to  fill  up  with  sediment.  The  wells  in  the  Platwoods  region 
seem  to  bear  out  this  conception. 

Well  No.  1,  in  the  engine  room  of  the  Silver  Creek  Cement  Co.'s 
mill  is  reported  to  go  190  feet  through  blacky  mucky,  slimy,  stinking 
clay,  striking  gravel,  but  no  bed  rock.  It  seems  probable  that  there  is 
an  error  in  the  reported  depth  of  this  well,  though  it  must  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  depth.  It  lies  in  a  recession  of  the  Paleozoic  border, 
and  any  unusual  depth  without  striking  bed  rock  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  the  bore  was  put  down  in  an  old 
buried  valley.  But  it  is  diflScult  to  explain  a  valley  190  feet  in  depth 
at  this  point,  when  the  Ohio  scarcely  reached  any  such  depth.  It  is 
our  conception  that  this  well  struck  the  valley  of  some  small  stream 
emptying  into  this  bay  when  it  was  at  a  level  something  like  90  or 
100  feet  lower  than  now.  More  well  sections  are  needed  to  show  this, 
however. 

Well  No.  2.  A  well  was  put  down  60  feet  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
Flatwoods,  which  struck  clay  and  sand,  but  no  rock. 

Well  No.  5,  on  Mr.  Stac/s  place,  struck  potter's  clay  at  14  feet 
and  went  through  42  feet  of  this,  interbedded  with  samd. 

Well  No.  Jfy  at  John  Yarborough's,  shows  46  feet  of  sand. 

Well  No.  5,  James  D.  Applegate's,  has  53  feet  of  sand  and  clay. 

A  well  in  the  east  corner  of  section  32  struck  logs  and  sticks  at 
20  feet. 

Terrace  No.  2  puts  off  from  No.  1  near  the  east  comer  of  section 
31  at  an  elevation  some  10  feet  below  it  and  30  feet  above  Terrace 
No.  3,  and  is  similar  as  regards  structure  to  Terrace  No.  "* .  No  well 
sections  were  obtained  upon  this  terrace. 

Terrace  No.  S. — This  terrace  starts  as  a  spit-like  projection  from 
the  southernmost  extension  of  the  Paleozoic  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cemetery  one  mile  north  of  Jeffersonville,  bears  north  of  west  one 
mile,  then  turns  south  of  west  and  crosses  Silver  Creek  at  the  bridge 
on  the  New  Albany  and  Charlestown  pike.  It  is  about  20  to  25  feet 
above  Terrace  No.  4,  has  the  beach  ridge  formation  in  front,  sloping 
gently  back  to  the  base  of  the  terrace  above  it.  No  well  sections 
were  obtained  in  this  terrace. 

Terrace  No.  -4  leaves  the  Paleozoic  upland  near  the  middle  of  sec- 
tion 12,  bears  south  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Ohio,  then 
southwest  parallel  to  the  river  for  a  mile,  thence  west  through  the 
north  edge  of  the  city  of  Jeffersonville,  striking  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Howard  Park,  a  suburb  of  Jeffersonville,  just  east  of  the 
old  village  of  Clarkville,  follows  the  river  for  a  mile,  then  turns 
north  and  joins  Terrace  No.  3  in  the  southern  part  of  section  30. 
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This  terrace  is  about  eight  or  10  feet  above  high  water  mark  of 
1884,  and  15  or  16  feet  above  the  flood  plain,  which  was  overflowed 
six  to  eight  feet  in  1884. 

Well  No,  6,  in  Howard  Park,  passed  through  bluish  to  yellowish 
mottled  clay  for  20  feet,  then  sand  and  gravel  for  26  feet. 

Well  No,  7  struck  rock  at  the  depth  of  40  feet. 

Well  No,  8,  at  Henry  Mahanda^s,  soil  and  clay  40  feet,  gravel  five 
feet.  Bed  rock  is  probably  not  far  below.  This  would  put  it  at  or 
below  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  Ohio. 

All  these  terraces  are  continued  down  the  river  beyond  Silver 
Creek,  but  beyond  that  point  they  have  not  been  examined  by  the 
writer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  opportunity  may  offer 
for  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  these  terraces  which  have  such 
a  direct  connection  with  the  Pleistocene  history  of  this  region. 

A  PREGLACIAL  CHANNEL  OF  THE  OHIO. 

Mr.  John  Bryson  was,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first  to 
suggest,*  though  without  much  reason  for  so  doing,  that  the  Ohio 
had  a  preglacial  channel  to  the  north  of  the  present  channel. 
Certain  facts  that  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  seem 
to  bear  out  that  view,  though  far  from  demonstrating  it,  and  leaving 
much  to  be  determined  in  the  future.  Attention  was  called  above 
to  the  section  of  Well  No,  6,  in  Howard  Park,  where  no  rock  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  45  feet,  presumably  about  the  level  of  low  water 
in  the  Ohio  River.  Yet  sections  by  Professor  Borden  and  the  writer 
at  the  old  Beach  Mill  on  the  river  bank  just  opposite  the  site  of  the 
well  show  a  thickness  of  25  to  35  feet  of  limestone  above  low  water 
mark.  And  these  rocks  continue  to  outcrop  all  the  way  up  the  river 
to  the  Louisville  and  Jeflfersonville  bridge.  This  indicates  a  rim  of 
rock  along  the  river  and  a  basin  or  valley  behind. 

The  First  National  Bank  building  of  Jeffersonville  is  located  about 
two  blocks  from  the  river.  The  foundation  is  reported  to  rest  on 
solid  bed  rock  at  a  depth  of  15  feet,  while  Well  No.  P,  15  feet  away, 
struck  the  limestone  at  35  feet.  Well  No,  10,  at  the  comer  of  Me- 
chanic and  Chestnut  streets,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  No,  P, 
went  80  feet  before  striking  bed  rock.  This  would  make  the  level  of 
the  rock  some  40  feet  below  the  reef  at  the  falls.  Well  No,  12,  at 
Mr.  Biggs^  in  Utica,  went  120  feet,  all  in  gravel.  The  bottom  of  the 
well  must  be  80  feet  below  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  Ohio.  This, 
of  course,  indicates  nothing  more  than  that  the  preglacial  channel 
of  the  Ohio  was  at  least  80  feet  deeper  than  it  now  is. 
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It  has  seemed  to  us  possible  that  one  of  the  preglacial  branches 
of  the  Ohio  left  the  present  course  of  the  river  about  Utica,  flowed 
along  the  bottom  skirting  the  edge  of  the  Paleozoic  upland  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Jeffersonville,  then  turning  northward  made  an 
oxbow  bend  out  through  the  Flatwoods,  re-entering  the  Ohio  between 
Clarksville  and  the  mouth  of  Silver  Creek.  A  serious  objection  to 
this  view  seems  to  be  encountered  in  the  record  of  Well  No,  7,  which 
struck  rock  at  40  feet,  right  where  one  would  expect  the  deepest  part 
of  the  hypothetical  channel.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  necessary  to 
employ  the  Ohio  to  perform  the  excavation  which  took  place  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  Flatwoods.  Certainly  Silver  Creek  would  be 
unequal  to  the  task,  running  as  it  does  over  a  rock  bottom  just  before 
it  enters  the  Flatwoods,  arid  at  a  level  not  more  than  20  feet  below 
that  of  the  Flatwoods. 

If  the  Ohio  once  moved  out  through  the  region  of  the  Flatwoods 
at  a  level  much  below  this  present  level,  then  back  in  a  narrow  defile, 
the  predecessor  of  Silver  Creek  pouring  over  the  limestone  wall 
might  give  us  the  deep  gorge  which  later  became  filled  with  blue 
mud,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  Well  No.  1  as  given  above. 

If  such  were  the  case,  the  river  must  have  been  dispossessed  of  this 
channel  by  the  advancing  ice  sheet.  Deprived  of  this  deeper  channel, 
the  Ohio  must  have  flowed  at  a  much  higher  level  at  some  later  time, 
before  it  found  its  present  course  over  the  reef  at  the  Falls.  The 
interval  in  which  it  flowed  at  the  higher  level  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  formation  of  the  terraces. 


III.    ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SILVER  CREEK 
HYDRAULIC  LIMESTONE. 

Texture  and  Composition. 

In  texture  the  cement  rock  is  a  very  flne  grained  limestone,  the 
grain  being  so  fine  as  to  require  a  good  hand  lens  to  distinguish  it. 
It  is  usually  without  traces  of  stratification  and  occurs  massively, 
breaking  with  a  sub-conchoidal  fracture.  In  some  of  the  quarries, 
however,  the  ledge  is  divided  horizontally  by  bedding  planes  into 
two  or  more  ledges  which  in  places  are  reported  to  have  different 
values  for  cement.  The  universal  practice,  however,  is  to  take  the 
workable  ledge  from  top  to  bottom  as  it  comes,  giving  a  uniform 
quality  to  the  product.  Where  the  cement  rock  is  fossiliferous,  as  it 
commonly  is,  the  fossils,  bryozoa  especially,  show  roughly  by  their 
position  the  planes  of  their  deposition. 
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Impurities  are  comparatively  rare  in  this  formation.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ledge  sometimes  contains  ^T^lotches"  of  white  appearance, 
consisting  of  calcareous  or  siliceous  material.  The  fossils  are  some- 
times solidified.  Minute  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  are  sometimes  dis- 
seminated through  the  rock. 

The  color  in  the  freshly  exposed  rock  ranges  from  light  drab 
through  dark  drab  to  bluish  drab.  On  the  weathered  surfaces  it 
shows  buff.    The  foseilif erous  streaks  are  generally  darker. 

The  chemical  composition  shows  the  rock  to  be  magnesian  argilla- 
ceous limestone  with  a  mixture  of  more  or  less  ferric  iron.  Two  of 
the  analyses  of  Rosendale  stone  show  quite  a  percentage  of  calcium 
sulphate,  but  this  is  possibly  an  error  of  analysis,  or  a  local  develop- 
ment. 

The  appended  table  gives  analyses  of  six  Indiana  cement  lime- 
stones, seven  New  York  cement  limestones,  three  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  one  from  Illinois,  each  with  the  properly  accre4ited  authority: 
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Authority. 

W.  A.  Noyei,  Analyst. 
W.  A.  Noyes,  Analyst. 
W.  A.  Koyea,  Analyst. 
W.  A.  Noyes,  Analyst. 
W.  A.  Noyes.  Analyst. 
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'  Inasmuch  as  the  first  five  analyses  in  the  foregoing  tahle  have  been 
somewhat  recast  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  other  analyses, 
the  official  report  of  Professor  Noyes  to  the  State  Geologist  is  here 
inserted. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Terre  Hattte,  Ind.,  Janaary  16,  1900. 
Prof.  W,  S,  BlafchUy: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  analyzed  the  samples  of  hydraulic  limestone  left 
with  me  in  October  last  with  the  results  given  below. 
The  labels  were: 
No.  1.    Ohio  Valley  Quarry,  n.  e.  cor.  sec.  34,  Clark's  (Ti-ant. 
No.  2.    Speed's  Quarry,  sec.  132,  Clark's  Grant. 
No.  H.    Belknap's  Quarry,  sec.  89,  Clark's  Grant. 
No.  4.    Black  Diamond  Quarry,  s.  e.  cor.  sec.  66,  Clark's  Grant. 
No.  5.    Hausdale's  Quarry,  sec.  149,  Clfirk's  Grant. 


Ohio 
Valley. 

2. 
Ppeed'i. 

Belknap'i. 

4. 

Black 
Diamond. 

Hani- 
dale'i. 

Inioluble  in  hrdroohlorio  aoid  .. 

25.90 

18.68 

12  75 

13.03 

21.26 

Lime  (CaO),  loluble  in  acidi 

30.41 

34.66 

29  40 

29.08 

33.99 

Makoasia  (MgO).iolQbla  in  acids 

8.48 

797 

16.71 

15.70 

7.5T 

Fenrio  Oxide  (Fa,0,),  tolnbla  in 
aoida 

0.47 

0.43 

0.85 

1.15 

0.39 

Alumina  (AUO,),iolable  in  aoids 

0.27 

0.30 

0.25 

0.80 

0.32 

Loss  on  ignition 

33.46 

36.65 

40  47 

39.29 

35J6 

ToUl 

96.99 

9858 

100.43 

99.06 

98.69 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  Insoluble  portion  and  the  composi- 
tion, on  the  supposition  that  the  soluble  lime  and  magnesia  are  in  the  form 
of  carbonates,  are  as  follows: 


1. 

Ohio 

Valley. 


2. 
Speed's. 

S. 
Belknap's. 

61.70 

52.60 

16.74 

35.09 

0.41 

0.85 

0.30 

0.25 

13.65 

9.80 

1.02 

0.55 

316 

1.78 

0.16 

0.04 

0.25 

0.11 

0.45 

0.47 

97  86 

101.44 

4. 

Black 

Diamond. 


5. 
Haus. 
dale's. 


Soluble  portion- 
Calcium  Carbonate  (OaCOs) .... 

Maernesium  Carbonate  (Mg'^Oa) 

Ferric  Oxide  ( FcO,) 

Alumina  (AlaOa) 

Insoluble  portion  — 
-     Sirica  (SfO,) 

Ferric  Oxide  (Fe.O,) 

Aluibina  (A'aOa) 

Lime  (CaO) 

.  Magnesia  (MgO)  — 

Undetermined 

ToUl 


54.31 
1690 
0.47 
0.27 

18  33 
1.20 
4.71 
0.14 
0.33 
119 


97.85 


61.95 

32.97 

1.15 

080 

9.69 
P.80 
197 
0.10 
0.11 
036 
"99.90" 


60.69 
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For  greater  simplicity  the  iron  is  all  put  down  as  ferric  oxide,  though 
a  part  of  it  is  in  the  ferrous  state  and  the  soluble  portion  is  probably 
mostly  in  the  form  of  ferrous  carbonate  (FeCO,).  The  part  of  the  insolu- 
ble portion  recorded  as  "undetermined"  probably  consists  mainly  of  al- 
kalies. 

The  high  footing  of  No.  3  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
soluble  compound  of  "lime"  or  "magnesia"  other  than  the  carbonate.  See 
the  other  footing  for  the  same  analysis. 

W.  A.  NOYB8. 


QUARRTINO. 

Stripping. — Two  methods  of  stripping  off  the  earth  preparatory 
to  quarrying  are  practiced;  and  since  the  earthy  covering  may  range 
from  a  few  inches  to  10  or  15  feet,  the  most  economical  method  for 
the  case  in  hand  is  quite  a  desideratum.  The  first  method,  and  the 
one  usually  followed  in  the  smaller  quarries  and  in  those  larger  quar- 
ries where  the  stripping  is  light,  is  the  ordinary  one  of  plows  and 
scrapers  operated  by  horse  power.  An  improved  method,  which  is 
followed  at  Speed's  quarry  and  at  some  of  the  larger  concerns  oper- 
ating open-wall  quarries,  is  to  prepare  to  strip  a  latge  area  at  once 
by  laying  down  a  temporary  track  along  one  side  of  the  area,  upon 
which  track  is  placed  a  common  hoisting  engine  with  large  drum 
and  cable.  The  earth  is  loosened  by  large  plows  which  are  drawn 
by  steam  across  the  area  to  be  stripped,  and  returned  by  a  single 
horse.  The  same  method  is  pursued  with  the  large  wheel  scrapers, 
which,  when  loaded,  are  drawn  by  horses  to  the  dumping  ground. 
The  final  cleaning  up  must  be  done  with  shovel  and  wheelbarrow. 

With  regard  to  the  rock  stripping,  the  ordinary  methods  of  blasting 
and  carting  are  used.  In  some  cases  the  rock  stripping  is  crushed 
and  used  for  road  metal  or  railway  ballast.  The  Black  shale  has  also 
had  a  limited  employment  for  such  purposes. 

Blasting  and  Loading. — When  the  cement  ledge  has  been  stripped 
it  is  then  ready  for  quarrying  and  transportation  to  the  kilns.  An 
electric  system  of  blasting  is  employed  in  the  larger  quarries. 
Holes  are  drilled  with  steam  drills  at  intervals  of  several  feet 
and  charged  with  dynamite,  which  is  exploded  simultaneously  by 
means  of  a  pull-up  electric  battery.  Such  of  the  rock  as  is  less  than 
six  to  12  inches  in  its  largest  dimension  is  ready  to  go  directly  to  the 
kilns,  but  all  larger  than  that  must  be  made  smaller  with  a  sledge 
hammer.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  quarry  is  in  juxtaposition  to 
the  line  of  kilns.  An  inclined  track  leads  from  the  quarry  up  to 
the  top  of  the  line  of  kilns  and  passes  across  their  open  tops.  Up  this 
track  is  brought   the  limestone  and  coal.    At  the  foot  of  the  incline 
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is  a  small  turntable,  and  from  this  tracks  lead  to  the  coal  pile  and  to 
those  parts  of  the  quarry  where  the  work  is  active.  The  cement  rock 
is  loaded  upon  small  iron  dumping  trucks;  these  may  be  made  into 
trains  and  hauled  by  a  horse  to  the  turntable,  if  far  distant,  but 
usually  are  pushed  by  hand.  They  are  pulled  one  at  a  time  up  the 
incline  by  a  hoisting  engine  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  and  pushed 
along  by  hand  to  the  proper  kiln. 

Speed's  quarry  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mill 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  steam  tramway.  A  small  locomotive 
draws  a  train  of  small  flat  cars.  The  quarry  is  so  arranged  that  a 
long  face  is  being  worked  at  once.  Parallel  to  this  and  at  a  con- 
venient distance  is  a  temporary  track  on  which  is  a  traveling  crane. 
The  temporary  track  of  the  tramway  parallels  this  at  the  right  dis- 
tance. The  rock  is  loaded  upon  a  square  flat  box  with  a  bail  attached. 
By  means  of  this  bail  the  box  is  lifted  by  the  crane  and  placed  on 
one  of  the  flat  cars  and  an  empty  box  put  in  the  place  of  the  full  one 
at  the  quarry  face.  Having  arrived  at  the  mill  the  boxes  are  emptied 
into  the  crusher,  which  reduces  the  rock  to  the  proper  size  for 
burning,  doing  away  with  the  expense  of  breaking  large  pieces  by 
hand  in  the  quarry. 

Mining. 

Mining  or  tunneling  has  usually  been  resorted  to  when  the  strip- 
ping became  so  heavy  as  to  render  further  open  quarry  work  un- 
profitable, but  in  a  few  instances,  notably  at  the  new  Banner  and 
Hoosier  mills,  and  others,  tunneling  has  been  the  order  from  the 
start.  In  the  latter  instance  a  pit  large  enough  to  give  room  for  the 
turntable  and  the  slope  of  the  incline  has  been  dug  through  the 
New  Albany  Black  shale,  the  Sellersburg  limestone  and  the  cement 
ledge.  From  this  pit  entries  are  driven  in  any  direction  desired.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  the  Banner  Co.'s  opening  is  near  the  east 
side  of  their  property  and  the  major  part  of  their  tunneling  will 
have  to  be  to  the  westward.  Now  the  natural  dip  of  the  rocks  over 
this  whole  region  is  to  the  west.  Since  the  cement  ledge  here  lies  at 
or  near  the  level  of  Silver  Creek,  it  will  be  strange  if  water  does  not 
follow  down  the  entries  and  rooms  and  collect  along  the  working 
faces,  to  the  great  trouble  and  vexation  of  the  miners.  Probably  a 
much  better  plan  would  be  to  locate  the  opening  or  shaft  near  the 
western  side  of  the  property  and  work  the  rooms  eastward  against 
the  dip,  allowing  them  to  drain  themselves  into  a  sump  at  the  shaft 
where  the  water  can  be  easily  handled. 
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Attention  might  at  this  place  be  directed  to  the  fortunate  strati- 
graphic  relation  of  the  cement  rock,  overlying  the  limestone  and 
shale,  which  makes  possible  tunneling  and  long  wall  mining  in  a 
limestone  formation  with  no  greater  thickness  of  roof  than  is  usually 
found  in  this  district.  Were  the  roof  either  all  limestone  or  all 
shale,  mining  would  not  be  possible.  Jn  the  former  case  the  lime- 
stone would  be  cut  up  in  two  directions  by  a  network  of  seams, 
caused  by  the  solution  of  percolating  waters  along  the  joint  cracks, 
and  would,  of  course,  not  be  capable  of  self-support  over  rooms  100 
feet  square,  as  are  worked  in  this  region.  It  is  only  because  the  cover- 
ing of  impervious  shale  acts  as  a  roof  and  sheds  off  the  underground 
water,  that  the  limestone  has  remained  unaffected.  Further,  were 
the  roof  of  shale  alone,  its  strength  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
roofs  of  the  size  described;  draw  slate  would  be  continually  fallings 
and  some  of  the  slate  would  come  away  with  the  limestone,  necessi- 
tating hand  sorting,  all  making  operation  more  expensive. 

The  method  of  mining,  briefly,  is  as  follows:  At  som^  side  of 
the  quarry,  where  the  roof  is  thick  enough  to  be  suitable  (generally 
in  practice  where  the  stripping  is  too  deep  for  profitable  open  quar- 
rying), single  entries  are  driven  into  the  ledge  frOitt  20  to'40  feet  ill 
width  and  at  an  equal  distance  apart.  Once  back  in  the  ledge  all 
the  stone  is  taken  away  excepting  pillars  10  to  15  feet  square  and  40, 
50,  60,  or  even  100  feet  apart.  The  entries  and  rooms  are  lighted 
Mrith  electric  arc  lights  and  ventilated  by  air  escaping  from  the 
compressed  air  drills.  The  rock  is  shot  down,  just  as  in  coal  mining, 
except  that  "imder-mining''  by  either  pick  or  machine  is  unneces- 
sary. Holes  are  bored  by  an  Ingersoll  rock  drill  driven  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  mounted  on  an  upright  bar  which,  by  means  of  a 
jack-screw  base,  can  be  braced  between  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  the 
mine. 

From  35  to  40  charges  of  powder  are  put  in  and  discharged  by  a 
pull-up  electric  battery.  This  will  bring  down  rock  sufficient  to  make 
from  150  to  200  barrels  of  cement.  Charges  are  usually  fired  at  the 
noon  hour  and  just  before  leaving  in  the  evening;  giving  the  rock  A 
chance  to  all  get  down  without  interrupting  work. 

The  rock  may  be  reduced  to  the  proper  size  for  calcining  by  hand 
or  by  crushing,  just  as  in  open  quarr3'ing.  It  is  then  loaded  on  self- 
dumping  cars,  varying  in  design  and  size  with  the  different  works^ 
and  drawn  to  the  kiln  by  horse  or  steam  power. 

Ulster  County  Methods. — With  one.  exception  all  the  plants  en- 
gaged in  hydraulic  cement  manufacture  in  the  famous  Kosendale 
District  of  Ulster  County,  New  York  (producing  about  one-half  of 
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the  total  product  of  the  United  States),  raise  the  rock  by  mining 
rather  than  by  quarrying.*  The  region  is  one  of  violent  folding  and 
faulting,  rendering  mining  unavoidable.  The  mines  are  worked  on 
the  slope  and  the  location  so  chosen  that  the  head  of  the  slope  is  on 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  kilns.  The  slopes  preclude  hand  or  horse 
haulage  and  necessitate  rope  haulage,  involving  the  erection  of  elab- 
orate rope  haulage  plants.  When  sudden  changes  of  dip  occur  it 
necessitates  independent  haulage  stations  and  grading  of  tracks.  Of 
necessity  the  entries  and  rooms  must  be  driven  with  the  dip,  requir- 
ing close  attention  to  pumping  the  water  away  from  the  working 
face.  As  yet  the  water  has  not  interfered  to  any  serious  extent.  The 
greatly  increased  cost  of  production  entailed  by  the  dipping  of  lime- 
stone is  counterbalanced  by  proximity  to  markets,  and  cheap  trans- 
portation for  fuel  and  product  furnished  by  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  and  competitive  railroads.  The  great  sale  of  Bosendale 
cement  has  ensued  irom  its  early  occupation  of  the  market  and  its 
proximity  to  the  great  populous  centers  of  the  East. 
.  Calcination,— Ab  noted  before,  the  cement  rock  may  be  reduced  to 
kiln  size  by  hand  at  the  quarry  or  may  be  crushed  at  the  kilns  in  a 
OBlake  or  some  similar  form  of  crusher.  It  then  goes  to  the  kilns. 
The  kilns  are  uniformly  ordinary  continuous  up-draf t  kilns.  In  the 
older  plants  they  were  arranged  in  a  line,  and  surrounded  by  a  solid 
masonry  wall.  The  later  plants  have  kilns  of  cylindrical  sheet  steel 
resting  on  a  masonry  foundation.  When  ten  or  more  kilns  are  in  use 
it  is  customary  to  arrange  them  in  two  parallel  lines  with  the  draw 
doors  facing  the  track  between,  which  leads  to  the  mill.  Both  kinds 
are  lined  with  fire  brick.  The  kiln  draws  together  near  the  bottom 
and  is  closed  by  several  grate  bars,  with  a  room  beneath  to  receive 
the  iron  car  into  which  the  calcined  cement  is  drawn.  The  kiln  is 
charged  with  a  kindling  charge  of  wood  and  coal,  upon  which  is 
dumped  cement  rock  and  coal  iu  the  proportion  of  two  loads  of  rock 
to  one  of  coal  until  the  kiln  is  filled.  The  fire  is  lighted,  and  as  the 
charge  sinks  with  the  consumption  of  fuel  more  coal  and  stone  is 
added,  always  keeping  the  kiln  full.  At  the  end  of  about  72  hours' 
burning  the  lower  part  is  ready  to  draw.  This  process  is  kept  up 
continuously,  drawing  from  the  bottom  and  adding  at  the  top,  the 
passage  from  the  top  to  bottom  taking  about  72  hours. 

Grinding. — The  loaded  cars  of  calcined  cement  go  up  an  incline 
and  as  the  rock  is  dumped  into  the  hopper  of  the  coarse  crusher,  a 
man  stands  ready  here  with  long  tongs  and  picks  out  all  "green''  and 
overbumed  stone.  The  green  stone  is  sent  back  to  the  kilns,  the 
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overburned  or  "clinker'^  carted  away.  The  product  from  the  coarse 
crusher  passes  over  a  screen  and  about  one-half  is  fine  enough  to  go 
through,  which  part  is  fit  for  cement  and  goes  directly  to  the  barrels. 
The  tailings  go  next  to  the  re-grinder,  a  coflfeemill  arrangement  with 
steel  cones.  The  product  passes  over  a  screen  of  the  same  mesh  as 
that  following  the  coarse  crusher.  About  one-third  of  the  product 
goes  through  and  goes  to  the  barrel.  The  tailings  go  to  the  buhrs. 
The  product  of  the  buhrs  goes  through  a  screen  of  the  usual  mesh 
and  four-fifths  passes  through  and  goes  to  the  barrels.  The  other 
one-fifth  is  returned  to  the  buhrs.  The  buhrs  are  constructed  like 
ordinary  buhr  mills,  except  that  the  grinding  surface  is  of  rock 
emery  instead  of  French  buhr.  Formerly  Catskill  granite  (?)  was 
used  for  the  grinding  surface,  but  the  wear  on  each  stone  was  about 
one-fourth  inch  per  day,  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  dress,  and  require 
re-dressing  every  nighi  The  life  of  such  a  stone  was  but  a  single 
season,  whereas  the  rock  emery  stones  wear  but  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  on  each  stone  per  month,  and  the  life  of  the  stone  is  eight  or  10 
years.    The  emery  has  consequently  displaced  the  other  stone. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  grinding  and  screening  machinery  is 
as  follows:  One  screen  for  each  two  coarse  crushers,  one  for  each 
re-grinder  and  one  for  each  two  sets  or  "run"  of  buhrs. 

Double  break  roller  mills  were  tried  at  the  Speed  mill,  but  were 
found  unsatisfactory  and  the  buhrs  replaced.  The  first  break  was 
corrugated  and  the  second  break  was  smooth,  and  all  the  rolls  were 
run  at  the  same  speed. 

The  new  Banner  mill  now  being  erected  (September,  1898)  is  put- 
ting in  QriflBn  grinding  mills.  The  proprietors  have  great  hopes  that 
these  mills  will  reduce  the  number  of  re-grindings  and  boltings 
necessary  to  bring  the  cement  to  the  proper  fineness.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  mills  will  take  the  product  of  the  coarse  crushers  direct 
and  reduce  95  per  cent  of  it  to  the  standard  fineness.  If  so  it  will 
effect  an  appreciable  saving  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Other  forms  of  grinding  mills  which  are  coming  into  vogue  are  the 
Williams  mill  and  the  Clark  mill.  These  are  generally  used  to  re- 
place the  re-grinders,  that  is,  take  the  product  from  the  coarse 
crusher  and  pass  it  on  to  the  Griffin  mill,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  buhr  in  finishing  the  product. 

The  cement  as  it  comes  from  the  grinders  is  sometimes  hot  enough 
to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  conveyors  and  elevator  boxes,  though  they 
are  lined  with  sheet  iron. 

From  the  mill  where  the  cement  is  packed  in  hansels  or  paper 
bags,  it  goes  to  the  stock  house.     The  favorite  plan  is  to  have  the 
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quarry,  the  kilns,  the  mill  and  the  stock  house  in  a  line,  along  one 
side  of  which  runs  the  railway  switch,  ending  at  one  edge  of  the 
quarry  where  the  coal  dump  is  situated.  The  cooper  shop,  a  necessary 
adjunct,  is  generally  situated  on  one  side  with  a  chute  for  the  barrels 
leading  into  the  packing  room.  The  course  of  the  cement  from 
quarry  to  stock  room  is  graphically  shown  in  the  following  flow 
sheet: 


\          A    Co»rt«  Mill 
*!       •-J Ser««ift12 


Viff.  72.    Plow  Sheet  of  »  Tjpioal  Cement  PUnt. 


Testing, — For  testing  fineness  a  convenient  apparatus  consists  of 
a  small  sieve  of  the  proper  mesh  and  a  glass  tube  holding  perhaps 
one-half  pint  and  graduated  to  100  parts.  This  tube  is  filled  even 
with  the  ground  cement  and  emptied  into  the  sieve  and  shaken  until 
all  has  gone  through  that  will.  The  remainder  is  poured  into  the 
tube  and  its  percentage  of  the  whole  read.  This  subtracted  from 
100  gives  the  per  cent,  of  fineness. 

When  the  tests  to  determine  the  value  of  stamp  sand  and  standard 
sand  in  mortars  were  made,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  a  table 
on  a  following  page,  tests  of  the  fineness  were  also  made,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  first  column  gives  the 
percentage  of  the  whole  mass  of  that  part  of  the  cement  which  passes 
through  a  sieve  having  2,500  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  The  second 
column  giving  the  percentage  with  a  mesh  6,400  to  the  square  inch. 
The  last  column  gives  the  percentage  with  a  mesh  10,000  to  the 
square  inch. 


TABLE  OF   FINENESS  OF   CEMENTS. 

Name  of  Cement,  1, 

Portland 96j< 

Buffalo  84j< 

Akron   95i 

Louisville 84j< 

Rosendale  94j^ 


2. 

3, 

Sli 

84j< 

iQi 

i^i 

^i 

^i 

i^i 

12i 

92)^ 

89j^ 
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For  testing  strength  a  Fairbanks  testing  scale  is  used.  The  cement 
is  mixed  "neat,"  that  is  with  water  alone,  and  moulded  into'*  00" 
shaped  briquettes  which  give  a  cross-section  of  one  square  inch 
in  the  middle.  These  are  allowed  to  "set"  varying  lengths  of  time. 
The  clamps  of  the  ecale  are  then  adjusted  to  the  ends  of  the  test 
briquette  and  the  sliding  weight  moved  out  the  scale  arm  imtil 
the  briquette  is  pidled  apart.  The  scale  arm  will  show  the  number 
of  pounds  weight  it  has  sustained. 

During  the  year  1894  a  series  of  tests  was  instituted  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Kidwell  to  demonstrate  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  prevalent  belief  that  "sharp"  sand,  as  that  from  a  stamp  mill, 
will  make  a  much  stronger  mortar  than  that  made  with  ordinary 
waterwom  quartz  sand. 

The  results  as  given,*  though  somewhat  contradictory,  show  in 
the  total  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  tensile  strength  of 
mortar  made  with  stamp  sand  as  compared  with  that  made  with 
standard  sand.  Incidentally  the  table  gives  sufficient  data  for  a 
comparison  of  the  strength  and  value  of  five  of  the  most  used 
cements  in  the  United  States.  A  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
more  essential  points  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The  briquettes 
and  cubes  were  mixed,  immersed  and  tested,  with  the  water  and  air 
ranging  about  65  to  70  degrees.  For  each  test  of  tensile  strength 
six  briquettes  of  standard  size  were  made,  and  for  each  test  of 
compressive  strength  two  one-inch  cubes  were  made.  Tests  were 
made  both  for  seven  days'  immersion  and  28  days'  immersion  of 
neat  cement,  of  a  1 — 1  composition  of  cement  and  standard  sand 
and  of  a  1 — 1  composition  of  cement  and  stamp  sand.  In  the  table 
which  follows  only  the  averages  of  the  six  briquettes  and  the  two 
cubes  have  been  taken.  In  the  first  column  the  amount  of  water 
used  in  the  briquettes  is  given,  and  in  the  other  columns  the  average 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  tensile  or  compressive  strength  of  the 
specimen  tested. 


•Mineral  Indoitry,  Vol.  Ill,  1894,  pp. 95-96. 
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TABLE  OF  CEMENT  TESTS,  INVOLVING  TENSILE  STRENGTH  AND  CRUSHING 

STRENGTH. 

Nbat  Cimint. 


RiooRD  OF  7-Day  Tuts. 

28-Dat  Ti8T8. 

^C&}ii^l 

Per  Cent. 
Water. 

Teneile 
StreDfth. 

ComprettiTe 
Strength. 

Tensile 
Strength. 

CompresiiTe 
Strength. 

Portland 

29 

33 

38.5 

38 

38 

368.8 
107.6 
45.4 
81J 
44.5 

M83.6 
601.5 
328 
403 
188.5 

506.4 
260.3 
187ii 
130.5 
108 

2fiO0 

Baffijo...::::: ::::.. 

'     \^^& 

Akroo 

1?9 

LoaiiTille 

619.5 

RoMndaU 

m 

1  Part  Cbmimt  to  1  Part  Standard  Samd. 


Portland 

20.6 

21 

19 

26 

23 

213.6 
46.6 
47 
37 
15.6 

1.152.5 
280 
167 
240 
108 

:^11 

131 
69.6 
68.5 
84.8 

1.980 

Baffalo 

532.5 

Akron 

375    . 

Lonisville  

236.6 

Rosendale 

264 

1  Part  Crmrnt  to  1  Part  Stamp  Sand. 


Portland 

14.5 

20 

18.5 

22 

21 

223.5 
55.5 
45.1 
41.5 
14.6 

1.587.5 

2225 
235 
134  Ji 

415 
167.1 

82.3 
102.8 

72 

2.000 

Baffalo  

iai7.5 

Akron 

468.5 

Louiiville  

469.5 

Rotendale 

325 

Portland  made  by  Brooks.  Shookrldge  k  Co..  Grays.  Essex,  Eng. 
Baffalo  made  by  Baffalo  Cement  Company.  New  York. 
Akron  made  by  Cammings  Akron  Company.  Akron.  N.  Y. 
LoaisTille  made  by  Falls  City  Cement  Company.  Loaisrille,  Ky. 
Rosendale  made  by  Newark  and  Rosendale  Cement  Company.  New  York. 

Transportation, — All  the  cement  mills  of  this  region  are  located 
upon  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  railroads,  the  Jeffersonville  divi- 
sion of  the  B.  &  0.  Railway,  or  the  Jeffersonville  branch  of  the 
P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Railway,  and  have  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  latter  road  has  a  local  freight  train  which  does  nothing  but 
make  up  the  cement  business. 

Capacity. — The  13  plants  in  Indiana  which  were  active  in  1900 
operated  116  kilns,  having  a  daily  capacity  of  16,000  barrels,  or 
5,000,000  annually.  The  production  for  1900  was  2,512,000  barrels, 
showing  that  the  plants  are  taxed  but  one-half  of  their  capacity. 
Most  of  the  plants  have  been  in  associations  which  prorated  the 
orders.  Some  firms  have  bid  up  the  quota  of  other  firms  year  by 
year  and  thus  some  plants  have  been  in  operation  most  of  the  time 
while  others  were  idle. 
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The  production  of  cement  for  the  Louisville  district  (14  plants 
in  Indiana  and  1  in  Kentucky)  for  the  years  1882-1889,  inclusive,  is 
taken  from  Mineral  Resources  U,  8, 


Year.  Barrels.  Value. 

*1882 633,000  $696,300 

'^ISSS 820,000  820,000 

•1884 780,000  702,000 

•1885 800,000  640,000 


Year.                       Barrels.  Value, 

1886 925,210  $782,428 

1887 1,189,000  921,475 

1888 1,214,000  880,160 

1889 1,338,464  885,617 


In  the  following  table  the  first  two  columns  are  taken  from  Min- 
eral Resources  U.  S.,  the  second  two  from  RofhwelVs  Mineral  Industry 
for  comparison,  and  the  last  two  were  personally  collected  by  the 
writer. 


PRODUOTIOM  OF  HTDRAULIO  OKMItNT  IN  THR  L0UI8TILLR  DISTRICT. 


Year.             Barrelt,  Value, 

J89Q 1,533,579  ft.150.184 

1891 IJilZm  968,456 

1892 2,101,000  1,366,000 

1893 1.750,350  625,105 

1894 2.000,000  800,000 

1895 1,703,000  681,000 

1896 1,6S6/X)0  654,400 

1897 1,731,287  692,516 

1898 2,040,000  816,000 

1899 2,922,463  1,022368 

1900 


Barrels. 


2.142,782 
1,750350 
2,225300 
1,701323 
1,434337 
1339318 
1,929318 
3334344 


Value. 


1964,252 
962,692 

1.057300 
597391 
504.049 
615.927 
482  254 
883,536 


BarreU. 


Value. 


2383.000 
2312300 


1518,940 
502.400 


The  grand  total  for  the  period,  1882-1900,  inclusive,  presents  the 
very  respectable  figure  of  $15,001,481. 

Associations. — The  Union  Cement  Association  was  in  existence  in 
1873  when  Professor  Borden  reported  on  Floyd  and  Clark  counties,  f 
Each  plant  was  apportioned  a  certain  quota  of  cement  to  manufac- 
ture and  overproduction  and  destructive  competition  were  thus 
avoided.  This  agreement  had  elapsed  in  1892,  when  the  Western 
Cement  Company  was  organized  for  like  purposes.  This  associa- 
tion held  out  until  18^8,  when  the  competition  of  new,  independent 
mills  broke  the  established  scale  of  prices,  since  which  time  has 
ensued  a  scramble  for  business  in  which  profits  have  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  cement  has  been  sold  on  the  narrowest  possible  margin  or 
on  no  margin  at  all. 

The  Union  Cement  and  Lime  Co.  (D.  Belknap  &  Co.),  operating 
the  Black  Diamond  mill  and  the  Falls  City  mill  in  Indiana  and  the 
Black  Diamond  River  mill  in  Louisville,  and  the  Louisville  Cemeoat 
Co.  (J.  Speed  &  Co.),  operating  the  Speed  mill  and  the  Queen  City 


«  EttimAted  ttom  produrtion  of  Hydraalic  cement  in  U.  S.  for  those  years, 
t  Q^ologioal  Surrey  of  Indiana,  1873,  pp.  134-189. 
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mill  in  Indiana  and  the  Hulme  mill  in  Louisville,  have  preserved 
the  organization  of  the  Western  Cement  Company,  and  still  do  busi- 
ness under  its  regulations. 

The  Central  Cement  Company  is  an  association  of  the  Clark 
County  Cement  Co.,  the  New  Albany  Cement  Co.,  the  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  Cement  Co.,  the  Banner  Cement  Co.,  and  the  Globe 
Cement  Co.  It  has  been  in  existence  one  year  and  has  worked 
quite  successfully. 

The  other  mills  act  quite  independently.  At  this  writing  (Jan., 
1901)  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  effect  an  association  of  all 
the  cement  companies  interested  in  the  district. 

Firms  Connected  with  the  Cement  Industry. — ^Hydraulic  lime- 
stone was  first  discovered  in  Onondaga  County,  in  New  York,  in  1818, 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  ce- 
ment was  thereafter  used  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Cement 
was  first  manufactured  in  Erie  County  in  1824,  and  in  the  Rosendale 
district  in  1832. 

The  hydraulic  limestone  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  was,  curiously 
enough,  first  noticed  in  the  construction  of  another  canal,  the  Louis- 
ville and  Shippingsport  Canal,  as  has  been  noted  on  a  preceding 
page,  in  the  year  1826  or  thereabouts,  and  used  in  the  construction  of 
all  masonry  work. 

1.*  Beach  Mill. — A  flouring  mill,  erected  about  1832  at  the  village 
of  Clarksville,  by  I^awson  Verey,  was  later  changed  into  a  cement 
mill,  and  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  various  owners  came 
into  the  possession  of  Wm.  F.  Beach,  who  was  opemting  it  in  1873 
when  Prof.  W.  W.  Borden  made  his  survey  for  the  report  on  Floyd 
and  Clark  counties,  f  At  this  time  three  kilns  and  two  run  of  buhrs 
were  in  operation.  The  limestone  was  secured  from  the  river  bank 
adjacent  by  tunneling.  The  spring  floods  of  the  Ohio  gave  great 
inconvenience  to  the  operation  of  tunnels,  often  flooding  them  com- 
pletely. The  formation  of  a  trust  and  the  purchase  of  the  Beach 
Mill's  quota  by  other  firms  allowed  the  mill  to  rust  away  in  idle- 
ness until  the  flood  of  1884  completed  the  destruction.  To-day,  but 
a  pile  of  foundations  marks  the  site  of  the  pioneer  of  one  of  Indiana's 
most  important  industries.  Professor  Borden  gives  the  following 
section  at  the  quarry: 


*  Th«  number  refers  to  the  namber  of  the  plant  on  the  Accompanying  map. 
t  Oeolofficil  Survey  of  Indiana,  1873,  pp.  152-153. 
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Ft,  In. 

New  Albany  black  shale 0  5 

Grinoidal  limestone  4  2 

Hydraulic  limestone,  dark,  with  homstone  concretions  . .  11 

Hydraulic  limestone  13  7 

Ck>miferous 6 

25  1 

The  section  of  the  river  bluflf  near  the  old  works  obtained  by  the 
writer  under  the  present  unfavorable  conditions  is  as  follows: 

Ft,  In, 

Heavy  bedded  bluish-gray  limestone 3  0 

Gritty  limestone  with  black  pebbles  at  base 2  6 

Hydraulic  limestone  with  chert  and  lime  splotches. . .  1  6 

Hydraulic  limestone  10  0 

Shaly  limestone  with  Spirifer  acuminatus,  etc 1  0 

Massive  shaly  limestone 3  0 

21  0 

2.  Oheen's  Mill— A  mill  built  by  W.  S.  Hohn  &  Co.  in  1868  near 
the  center  of  section  48,  Clark's  Grant,  has  been  operated  by  the 
Silver  Creek  Cement  Co.,  producing  the  Silver  Creek  Brand  of  ce- 
ment. In  1878  it  became  the  property  of  C.  W.  Qheen  &  Co.,  the 
present  owners.  The  original  quarry  was  opened  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  section  34,  just  west  of  the  one  now  operated  by  the  Ohio 
Valley  Cement  Co.  In  1881  a  quarry  was  opened  in  the  creek  bank 
upon  the  same  section  as  the  mill.  When  the  stripping  became 
heavy,  tunneling  was  resorted  to.  Floods  in  the  creek  gave  much 
trouble,  however,  and  in  1892  a  slope  was  driven  to  the  hydraulic 
limestone  nearer  the  mill  and  worked  for  about  300,000  barrels  of 
cement.  The  last  year  in  operation  was  in  1896.  Its  quota  has  been 
manufactured  by  the  Falls  City  Cement  Co.,  and  the  Ohio  Valley 
Cement  Co.  In  1873  four  kilns  and  two  run  of  buhrs  were  in  opera- 
tion. At  present  there  are  eight  kilns  and  four  run  of  buhrs,  having 
a  capacity  of  800  barrels  per  day. 

A  section  of  the  older  quarry  by  the  creek  is  as  follows: 

Ft.  In. 

New  Albany  black  shale 8  0 

Heavy  bedded  encrinital  limestone 6  0 

Shale  parting  varying  from  0  to 0  8 

Encrinital  limestone,  lower  3  inches  conglomeritic . . .  1  0 

Hydraulic  limestone,  few  fossils,  no  "blotches" 8  0 

Hydraulic  limestone,  concealed  by  creek 6  0 
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The  black  pebbles  are  distributed  throughout  a  2  to  3-inch  sandy, 
gritty  stratum,  set  off  sharply  in  places  from  the  underlying  cement 
rock  by  a  clay  seam  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness.  The  sandy  stratum 
thickens  and  thins,  consequently  there  is  a  local  irregularity  of  the 
contact  line  above  and  below  but  the  general  level  around  the  quarry 
is  well  preserved.  There  are  fossils  but  very  rarely  in  the  sandy 
stratum,  but  they  are  plentiful  in  the  crystalline  limestone  above  into 
which  the  scattering  black  pebbles  extend  for  two  or  three  inches. 
Very  rarely  the  pebbles  contain  fossils,  notably  the  Chonetes  yandel- 
lanus,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  cement  rock. 

The  cement  rock  here  is  a  pure  homogeneous  blue  rock  with  a 
notable  absence  of  those  white  calcareo-siliceous  patches  and 
blotches  which  are  so  apt  to  appear  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ledge  and 
injure  its  usefulness. 

3.  The  Ohio  Valley  Mill  was  established  in  1881,  but  has  not 
been  operated  since  1898.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  800  barrels 
per  day,  with  six  kilns  and  three  run  of  buhrs.  Cement  rock  was 
last  worked  on  leased  land  immediately  east  of  the  original  quarry 
of  the  Silver  Creek  Cement  Co.  The  rock  is  obtained  by  driving  an 
entry  50  feet  wide,  a  distance  of  450  feet  having  been  reached.  The 
width  of  the  entry  makes  artificial  lighting  and  ventilation  unneces- 
sary.   The  motive  power  for  the  wall  drills  is  compressed  air. 

A  stone  crusher  is  in  operation  at  the  quarry  disposing  of  all  the 
waste  piles  of  the  bastard  rock  stripping.  The  chert  nodules  make 
the  rock  very  valuable  for  road  metal. 

A  section  of  the  quarry  is  as  follows: 

New  Albany  black  shale 2  feet. 

Bluish  flne-gralned  bastard  limestone 4  feet. 

Ditto,  with  regular  bands  of  chert 6  feet. 

Cement  rock  12  feet. 

The  upper  member  of  the  bastard  limestone  betrays  a  tendency  to 
crystalline  structure  and  in  places  occur  numbers  of  Spirifer  granu- 
losus and  stylolites  with  fossil  cappings.  Also  a  few  large  chert  con- 
cretions occur.  The  lower  member  is  remarkable  for  the  evenness  of 
the  bands  of  cherty  concretions.  The  two  members  probably  repre- 
sent an  argillaceous  phase  of  the  Sellersburg  limestone  rather  than 
the  cement  rock.  Six  inches  of  the  cement  which  does  not  shoot 
loose  from  the  roof  has  to  be  "drawn"  to  prevent  falls. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  OHIO  VALLEY  CEMENT  ROCK. 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,) 54.31 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,) 16.90 

•  Silica   (SiO,)    18.33 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,)  1.67 

Alumina   (A1,0,)    4.98 

Lime  (CaO)  0.14 

Magnesia  (MgO)   .' 0.33 

Undetermined  1.19 

Total 97.85 

4.  The  Sable  &  Oilmore  Mill  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  built.  It 
was  located  on  the  south  bank  of  Silver  Creek  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  48  not  far  above  where  the  railroad  crosses.  It 
ceased  running  about  1866  and  about  1869  was  torn  down  and  moved 
to  Watson,  where  it  is  now  operated  by  the  Queen  City  Cement  Co. 
A  section  of  the  old  quarry  is  as  follows: 

New  Albany  black  shale 2  feet. 

Hard  crystalline  fossiliferous  limestone 7  feet. 

Characteristic  bluish  cement  rock 8  feet. 

Cement  concealed  by  creek. 6  feet. 

The  lower  four  inches  of  the  limestone  overlying  the  cement  rock 
contains  the  usual  small  rounded  black  pebbles. 

5.  Black  Diamond  Mill  (Belknap  &  Co.) — This  mill  was  erected  in 
1876  by  Belknap  &  Co.,  and  is  just  across  the  creek  and  below  the 
preceding  in  the  east  corner  of  Section  86.  Operations  were  closed 
in  1892  as  it  was  found  more  economical  to  manufacture  the  mill's 
quota  at  the  larger  mill  of  the  same  company;  though  this  mill  was 
operated  seven  months  in  1900  to  supply  an  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand. The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  700  barrels  daily,  operating  six 
kilns  and  four  run  of  buhrs.  The  cement  rock  was  obtained  by 
mining  with  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power  for  the  drills.  This 
mill  earned  for  its  product  a  splendid  reputation,  and  all  of  the 
product  of  the  Falls  City  Mill  and  the  Black  Diamond  River  Mill 
in  Louisville  is  now  marketed  under  the  Black  Diamond  brand. 
It  is  said  that  the  good  name  of  this  brand  resulted  from  the  great 
care  used  in  picking  out  the  over-burned  and  underbumed  cement 
and  because  the  cement  was  not  ground  so  hot  as  was  the  general 
custom. 
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A  section  of  the  quarry  face  at  the  openings  of  the  entries  is  as 
follows: 

Soil 8  to  12  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 2  feet 

Crystalline  limestone  (no  black  pebbles) 6  feet. 

Cement  rock  16  feet 

The  mine  is  at  this  time  (Dec,  1900)  partly  filled  with  water,  lying 
as  it  does,  about  six  feet  below  the  level  of  Silver  Creek. 


ANALYSIS  OF    BLACK  DIAMOND  CBMENT   ROOK. 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,)  61.95 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,)  32.97 

Silica  (SiO,)  9.69 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,)  1.95 

Alumina  (Al,0,)  2.77 

Lime  (CaO)  0.10 

Magnesia  (MgO)   0.11 

Undetermined  0.36 

Total 99.90 

6.  Hoosier  Mill. — The  Hoosier  Cement  Co.  erected  in  the  fall  of 
1899  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  It  is  situated  just 
across  the  railroad  from  the  preceding  and  has  been  in  operation 
one  year.  It  operates  three  Campbell  patent  kilns,  with  bases  built 
for  two  more,  and  two  sets  of  buhrs.  Mining  has  been  the  rule  from 
the  start,  and  the  location  is  well  suited  to  that  process.  For  those 
entries  driven  to  the  north  and  east  the  mine  will  probably  be  self 
draining  or  entirely  dry.  The  section  below  shows  that  the  ledge 
of  cement  rock,  which  is  of  splendid  quality,  is  also  of  good  thickness. 

Soil  4  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 6  feet. 

Blue-gray    crystalline    limestone    (lower    part    with 

pebbles) *  5  feet. 

Cement 16  feet. 

7.  The  Banner  Mill,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  66,  500 
yards  north  of  the  preceding;  a  new,  complete,  up-to-date  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement.  The  capacity  of  the  new  mill  is  700 
barrels  daily,  operating  five  kilns,  of  especial  design,  and  two  Wil- 
liams &  GriflSn  grinding  mills.  The  cement  rock  is  obtained  by 
mining  with  the  use  of  compressed  air  and  electric  lighting.    Atten- 
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tion  has  been  called  in  the  section  on  Methods  of  Mining  to  the 
fact  that  the  slope  of  this  company  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
property  and  that  the  entries  must  run  with  the  dip,  with  the  proba- 
bility of  a  resulting  bother  of  drainage. 
A  section  at  the  slope  shows: 

Soil 6  to  8  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 12  feet. 

Gray  crystalline  limestone 6  feet. 

Cement 16  feet. 

The  limestone  overlying  the  cement  seems  to  thicken  to  six  to 
seven  feet  on  the  south  and  is  repitted  eight  feet  thick  in  the  pros- 
pecting wells.  It  shows  a  small  number  of  black  pebbles  at  the  base. 
A  section  of  one  of  these  wells  in  the  mill  yard  is  given  as  follows: 

Soil  10  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 15  feet 

Hard  gray  limestone 8  f^et 

Oement 16  feet.' 

Hard  flinty  limestone 56  feet. 

Salt  water  was  struck  at  this  point  and  the  well,  which  was  for 
steaming  purposes,  was  discontinued. 

8.  The  Olobe  Mill  was  erected  in  1897.  It  is  situated  in  the  west 
comer  of  section  67  and  has  a  capacity  of  650  barrels  daily,  operat- 
ing 5  Campbell  patent  kilns  and  one  run  of  buhrs.  The  cement 
rock  up  to  the  present  has  been  obtained  by  open  quarrying  but 
mining  has  just  been  started.  A  section  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
quarry  shows  as  follows: 

Soil 6  to    8  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 6  to    8  feet. 

Hard  gray  fosslllferous  limestone 5  feet. 

Cement   rock 16  feet. 

The  upper  foot  or  so  of  the  cement  ledge  has  some  concretionary 
splotches  of  lime  and  chert    A  well  at  the  mill  gives  this  section: 

Soil  10  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 10  feet. 

Hard  gray  limestone 5  feet. 

Cement  rock '. 16  feet. 

Hard  gray  limestone 40  feet. 

9.  Falls  City  Mill  (Belknap  &  Co.) — This  plant  is  situated  one 
mile  south  of  Sellersburg  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  89,  and  was 
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ViBws  OF  Falls  City  Plant  of  Union  Cemrnt  and  Lime  Ck). 

(a)  Portion  of  qaarry,  showing  two  tnnntls. 

(b)  Cement  mill. 

(c)  Kilot. 
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opened  in  1866.  In  1873  there  were  in  operation  four  kilnfl  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  400  barrels.  Now  there  are  20  kilns  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  2,500  barrels.  At  first  the  cement  rock  was  obtained  by 
open  quarrying  until  something  like  15  acres  had  been  worked  out, 
and  then  mining  was  resorted  to.  The  entries  are  run  40  to  60  feet 
wide  without  timbering,  and  some  of  them  are  600  to  800  feet  long. 
The  drills  are  driven  by  compressed  air,  which  furnishes  ventilation, 
though  there  is,  in  addition,  an  air  shaft  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
mine.  The  mine  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  rock  is  drawn  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  by  mules;  there  a  small  locomotive  draws  it  to 
the  crusher.  The  company  also  owns  a  small  locomotive  used  for 
switching  purposes  in  the  yards.  The  stripping  in  the  south  part  of 
the  quarry  is  quite  heavy,  but  enough  rock  to  make  1,500,000  Wrrels 
of'ceinent  has  been  stripped  and  the  stripping  crushed  and  sold  to 
the  county  for  road  metal  for  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  stripping. 
A  section  of  the  quarry  and  quarry  well  is  as  follows: 

Ft.  In. 

Soil 6  0 

New  Albany  black  shale 10  0 

Bluish  gray  crystalline  limestone. 6  to    6  0 

Cement   rock 15  4 

Hard  crystalline  limestone .56  0 

The  lower  few  inches  of  the  limestone  overlying  the  cement  has  the 
characteristic  rounded  black  pebbles.  The  upper  foot  or  so  of  the 
cement  rock  has  scattering  calcareous  splotches. 

ANALTSIB  OF  BBLKNAP*8  FALUS  CITY  CEMENT  ROCK. 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO.) 52.50 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,)   35.09 

Silica  (SIO,)  9.80 

Ferric  oxide  (PejO.) 1.40 

Alumina  (A1,0.)  2.03 

Lime  (CaO)   0.04 

Magnesia  (MgO)    0.11 

Undetermined   0.47 

Total. 101.44 

10.  The  Clark  County  Mill  was  established  in  1889.  The  mill  is 
situated  three-fourths,  of  a  mile  south  of  Sellersburg  in  the  west 
quarter  of  section  90.  The  daily  capacity  is  900  barrels,  the  number 
of  kilns  seven,  the  number  of  run  of  buhrs  two.  The  rock  is  quarried 
in  a^  opei^  quarry  and  stripping  is  done  by  steam,  as  described  in  the 
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section  on  Quarrying,    A  section  of  the  quarry  at  the  upper  side  is  as 
follows: 

Soil  10  feet. 

New  Albany  black  shale 2  feet. 

Hard  light  blue  to  gray  crystalline  limestone 4  feet. 

Cement  rock,  upper  ledge 4  feet 

Cement  rock,  lower  ledge 10  feet. 

The  lower  four  to  six  inches  of  the  overlying  limestone  is  conglom- 
eritic,  most  of  the  pebbles  being  in  a  drab,  gritty  bed  of  parting. 
The  pebbles  contain  a  good  deal  of  iron,  which  stains  the  rock  on 
exposure.  The  rock  itself  contains  some  flecks  of  pyrite  here  and 
there  and  decomposes  readily  into  a  black,  ferruginous,  residual  clay, 
in  which  the  characteristic  fossils  of  formation  are  found  in  fine 
preservation,  generally  silicified. 

11.  Golden  Rule  Mill — This  plant  was  erected  in  1898,  about  a 
mile  northeast  of  Sellersburg  in  the  west  corner  of  section  112. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  daily,  operating  three  kilns  and  one 
run  of  buhrs.  Open  quarrying  is  employed  at  present.  A  section 
of  a  well  at  John  J.  Weber's,  just  south  of  the  quarry,  is  as  follows: 

Soil  and  clay 8  feet 

New  Albany  black  shale 9  feet. 

Hard  gray  crystalline  limestone 3  feet. 

Cement  rock 16  feet 

12.  United  States  Mill. — This  plant  is  situated  in  the  north  comer 
of  the  same  section  (112)  as  the  preceding.  It  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
800  barrels,  operating  six  kilns  and  two  run  of  buhrs.  A  section  at 
the  quarry  is  as  follows: 

Soil  4  feet. 

Blue  cement  rock,  upper  ledge 3  feet. 

Blue  cement  rock,  middle  ledge 2  feet. 

Blue  cement  rock,  lower  ledge 8  feet 

The  soil  is  residual  from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  over- 
lying the  cement  rock,  and  contains  the  pebbles  found  in  that  forma- 
tion. The  upper  ledge  of  the  cement  rock  consists  of  three  12-inch 
strata,  much  decomposed,  and  separated  by  arenaceous  clayey  part- 
ings. The  middle  ledge  contains  a  great  many  of  the  lime  and 
chert  concretions.  The  lower  ledge  is  the  one  which  is  used,  and  is 
the  characteristic  blue  cement  rock. 

13.  Speed  Mills  (J.  Speed  &  Co.) — ^These  mills  are  situated  at 
Speed  Station,  and  were  erected  in  1866.    In  1873  there  were  in 
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operation  eight  kilns  and  four  run  of  buhrs,  having  a  daily  capacity 
of  1,000  barrels.  Now  the  plant  consists  of  two  independent  mills, 
with  a  capacity  of  4,000  barrels  daily,  and  operating  31  kilns,  10  run 
of  buhrs,  seven  coarse  crushers,  one  Clark  mill,  10  re-grinders  and 
18  screens. 

Cement  rock  was  long  gotten  from  an  open  quarry  near  the  mill, 
and  something  like  25  acres  of  ground  was  worked  over.  Recently 
a  new  quarry  was  opened  near  the  middle  of  section  132,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  and  three-fourths  miles  from  the  mills,  but  connected 
with  them  by  a  steam  tramway.  The  new  quarry  is  most  advan- 
tageously situated  for  open  quarrying,  being  located  upon  a  flat 
ridge  upon  which  the  stripping  will  not  average  more  than  four  or 
six  feet,  and  that  almost  entirely  earth.  The  large  amoimt  of  earth 
stripping  has  led  the  company  to  develop  the  system  of  stripping  by 
steam,  as  described  in  the  section  on  Quarrying,  A  section  of  the 
quarry  is  as  follows: 

Soil  2  feet. 

New  Albany  blaek  shale 3  feet. 

Black  buckshot  clay 1  foot. 

Soft  buff  arenaceous  rock 1  foot. 

Cement  rock  16  feet. 

The  shale  exposed  in  this  section  is  much  decomposed  and  gray  in 
color.  The  limestone  below  has  decomposed  entirely,  giving  the  re- 
sidual black  buckshot  clay,  containing  the  characteristic  fossils  and 
black  pebbles  of  the  Sellersburg  limestone.  Below  comes  a  bed  of 
buff  ocreous,  arenaceous  stone,  apparently  a  weathered  sandy  part 
of  the  cement  rock.  This  is  cast  aside  in  quarrying.  The  upper 
four  inches  of  the  ledge  has  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  blotches 
which  have  heretofore  been  described.  The  ledge  itself  is  perfectly 
massive,  having  no  vertical  joint  cracks  and  but  one  horizontal  part- 
ing. The  methods  of  quarrying  and  loading  employed  at  this  quarry 
have  been  described  in  the  section  headed  Quarrying. 

ANALYSIS  OF  8PEBD*d  CEMENT  BOCK- 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO.)  01.70 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,)   16.74    . 

Silica  (SiOJ  13.65 

Ferric  oxide  (PCaO,)  1.45 

Alumina  (A1,0,)  3.46 

Lime  (CaO)  0.15 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.25 

Undetermined 0.86 


Total 98.66 

25— Geol. 
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14.  Hausdale  Mill — This  mill  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
section  149,  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Sellershurg.  It  was 
erected  in  1891  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  barrels,  operating 
eight  modem  kilns  and  four  run  of  buhrs.  A  section  of  the  quarry 
shows: 

Ft,  In, 

New  Albany  black  shale  3  to    4  0 

Black  dirt  stratum 2  C 

Cement   rock  16  0 

llie  shale  is  gray  to  buff  in  color  and  much  decomposed.  The  lime- 
stone beneath  has  decomposed  into  the  residual  clay  stratum,  the 
bottom  part  of  which  is  very  black  and  contains  a  few  rounded  black 
pebbles. 

The  cement  rock  is  in  three  ledges.  The  lower  one  is  quite  blue 
and  makes  white  cement,  though  when  overburned  it  is  like  iron  ore 
and  very  hard.  The  upper  ledges  are  the  characteristic  cement 
rock.  The  rock  is  obtained  by  open  quarrying,  there  being  no  roof 
or  necessity  for  mining,  as  yet. 


ANALYSIS  OF  HAUSDALR  CBMBNT  ROCK. 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaO,)  GO.OO 

Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,)   15.90 

Silica  (SIO2)  ; 15.21 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,)  1.44 

Alumina   (A1,0,)    4.07 

Lime  (CaO)   0.07 

Magnesia  (MgO)    0.32 

Undetermined   0.86 

Total 98.56 

The  foregoing  mills  are  all  situated  upon  or  connected  by  switches 
with  the  Tjouisville  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway.  Those 
following  are  situated  upon  the  Jeffersonville  branch  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Railway. 

15.  K.  d'  I.  Mill. — This  mill  is  situated  in  the  eastern  corner  of 
section  34  and  was  erected  in  1888.  It  has  a  capacity  of  900  barrels 
daily,  operating  eight  kilns  and  two  Williams  grinding  mills.  The 
rock  was  quarried  from  open  quarries  for  a  time,  when  mining  was 
resorted  to,  and  entries  have  been  driven  800  feet  to  the  southeast, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  county  road.  Compressed  air  is  used  in  two 
Rand  wall  drills  and  the  escaping  air  ventilates  the  mine,  which  is 
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lighted  by  electricity.  The  rock  is  drawn  from  the  mine  to  the 
foot  of  the  incline  by  horsepower.  A  section  of  the  quarry  is  as 
follows: 

Ft,         In. 

Arenaceous  drab  limestone 2  0 

Chert 0  10 

Cherty  "bastard"  rook 9  0 

Cement 10  '         0 

The  gritty  drab  limestone  at  the  top  of  the  section  containing 
many  Spirifer  granulosus  and  Airy  pa  reticularis  probably  represents 
the  Sellersburg  limestone.  The  bastard  rock  contains  a  great  deal 
of  chert  in  the  form  of  bands  of  concretions,  amounting  to  perhaps 
one-half  of  the  whole  rock  mass.  A  rock  crusher,  to  use  the  chert 
and  cherty  limestone  for  road  metal,  ought  to  be  a  good  investment 
here. 

16.  Queen  City  Mill  (J.  Speed  &  Co.)— This,  which  is  the  old  Sable 
&  Gilmore  mill,  was  moved  to  Watson  about  1869(?)  It  has  been 
closed  since  1893,  the  company  finding  it  more  economical  to  manu- 
facture their  quota  at  their  large  mill  at  Speed  Station.  The  mill 
has  a  daily  capacity  of  600  barrels  with  six  kilns  and  four  run  of 
buhrs.  The  rock  was  obtained  by  open  quarrying.  A  section  of  the 
quarry  is  as  follows: 

Ft.  In, 

Cherty  bastard  rook 8  0 

Shale 0  lto3 

Cement  (bottom  concealed) 12  0 

The  ledge  of  bastard  rock  contains  a  great  many  white  flint  con- 
cretions with  dark  centers,  aggregated  around  various  fossils,  as 
gastropods  and  bryozoa.  The  matrix  contains  Spirifer  granulosus, 
A  try  pa  reticularis  and  Choneies  yandellunus.  A  thin  shale  parting 
comes  between  the  bastard  rock  and  the  cement  ledge.  The  cement 
ledge  is  massive  and  contains  the  same  fossils  as  the  bastard  rock. 

17.  Haymaker  Mill. — This  mill,  which  is  in  the  extreme  southern 
comer  of  section  95,  about  two  miles  south  of  Charlestown,  is  a  new 
and  complete  one,  having  been  erected  in  1892.  It  has  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  1,000  barrels,  operating  eight  kilns  and  four  run  of  buhrs. 
The  rock  is  obtained  by  open  quarrjring.  A  section  of  the  quarry  is 
as  follows: 
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ft.  In. 

Red    soil 2  6 

New  Albany  black  shale 1  2 

White  crystalline  encrinital  limestone 4  6 

Arenaceous  gray  limestone 0  6  to  8 

Cement  roclc 8  0 . 

Darl£  blue  cement  shale  (bottom  concealed) 2  0 

The  encrinital  limestone  just  below  the  New  Albany  Black  shale 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  crinoids,  though  mostly  of  one  species,  Megisto- 
crinus  rugostis.  It  also  contains  a  number  of  the  characteristic  black 
pebbles  distributed  through  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  bottom.  The  gritty  stratum  just  below  contains  a  great  many 
of  those  pebbles  which  are  somewhat  ferruginous.  It  contains 
further  a  few  fossils,  as  Spirifer  granulosus^  etc.  The  dark  blue  shale 
stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  section  is  used  for  cement.  The 
cement  rock  contains  but  few  Chonetes  yandellanus,  but  has  Spirifer 
mu€roncfa{?),  Spirifer  acuminatus,  Afrypa  reticularis,  Bryozoa  and 
a  trilobite. 

18.  Standard  Mill. — This,  the  most  eastern  of  the  cement  works, 
is  situated  about  two  miles  north  of  Charlestown,  in  the  west  comer 
of  section  138.  It  was  erected  in  1897.  The  rock  is  obtained  by 
mining,  five  entries  having  been  driven  some  distance  into  the  ledge. 
The  mine  is  equipped  with  Rand  wall  drills  and  a  compressed  air 
plant.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  daily,  operating  five 
kilns  and  two  run  of  buhrs.    A  section  of  the  quarry  is  as  follows: 

Soil  4  feet. 

New  Albany  blaclc  shale. 2  feet. 

Bastard  limestone 8  feet. 

Cement  rock 8  feet. 

The  bastard  ledge  contains  no  fossils,  but  many  cherty  concretions. 
The  cement  ledge  also  contains  a  good  many  of  these. 

19.  The  Black  Diamond  River  Mill  (Belknap  &  Co.),  in  Louisville, 
should  be  described  as  being  intimately  connected  with  the  Indiana 
mills.  Cement  rock  is  quarried  from  the  reef  at  Falls  of  Ohio  dur- 
ing low  water. 

20.  The  Hulme  Mill  (J.  Speed  &  Co.),  at  Shippingsport,  likewise 
uses  cement  rock  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

For  convenience  of  reference  a  tabular  view  is  herewith  presented 
of  the  different  mills,  their  equipments  and  capacities. 
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THE  INDIANA  OOUTIC  LIMESTONE  INDUSTRY 

IN  J900* 


By  C.  E.  Siebesthal. 


The  Indiana  oolitic  limestone  is  one  of  the  best  known  building 
stones  of  the  United  States  and,  in  more  than  thirty  States,  has  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  handsome,  easily-worked  freestone  of  great 
durability. 

Occurrence. — It  occurs  as  a  massive  stratum,  varying  from  a  few 
feet  to  nearly  a  hundred  in  thickness,  intercalated  near  the  middle 
of  the  subcarboniferoufl  limestones  of  Indiana.  Its  dendritic  outcrop 
has  been  traced  in  detail  for  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  nearly  110 
miles  through  Owen,  Monroe,  Lawrence,  Washington,  Harrison  and 
Crawford  counties.  Whatever  be  the  thickness  of  the  oolitic  stratum, 
it  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  massive,  and  the  size  of  the  blocks  which 
may  be  quarried  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  quarry  ma- 
chinery and  transportation  facilities. 

Physical  Characteristics. — In  texture  the  Indiana  oolitic  lime- 
stone is  essentially  a  freestone  inasmuch  as  it  works  nearly  equally 
well  in  all  directions.  This  quality  is  due  to  its  massive  and  semi- 
clastic  character.  In  places  the  true  oolitic  structure  discloses  its 
organic  origin,  while  in  other  places  the  absence  of  oolite  and  the 
presence  of  local  cross-bedding  betrays  its  clastic  origin.  Occur- 
rences of  oolite  are  very  local,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  stone 
being  oolitic,  but  not  oolite.  The  size  of  the  grain  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  area,  and  in  different  horizons  at  any  one  locality.  The 
preference  of  the  markets  is  for  the  finer  grained,  and  the  first  grade 
stone  is  very  fine  grained  and  homogeneous.  The  coarser  grained 
variety  works  quite  as  well,  and  when  once  erected  can  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other. 

The  original  color  of  the  oolitic  limestone  varies  from  light  to 
rather  dark  blue.  On  the  outcrop  and  along  the  vertical  clay  seams, 
where  the  stone  has  been  exposed  to  the  leaching  action  of  terres- 
trial waters  impregnated  with  the  acids  of  organic  decomposition, 
the  color  has  been  changed  to  a  buff;  and  the  bluer  the  stone  was 
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originally,  the  more  pronounced  the  buff  color  of  the  altered  part. 
The  buff  stone  has  the  preference  in  the  markets  now,  although  a 
few  years  ago  the  reverse  was  true,  and  in  a  few  years  is  likely  to  be 
so  again.  While  the  buff  stone  is  necessarily  restricted  to  that  zone 
which  has  been  restricted  to  leaching,  and  is  limited  in  quantity, 
the  blue  stone,  on  the  contrary,  when  once  reached,  extends  back  as 
far  as  the  ledge  reaches,  and  is  practically  unlimited  in  quantity. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  blue  stone,  not  having  been  subjected 
to  leaching  and  weathering,  is  the  stronger  and  more  durable  stone, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  leaching  process  may  result  in  a  firmer 
cementation  of  the  stone,  and  thus  make  it  more  durable. 

Recent  Developments. — In  the  Stinesville  district  the  produc- 
tion of  Bedford  stone  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  several  years,  but 
with  the  resumption  of  operations  by  the  Indiana  Oolitic  Limestone 
Company  and  others  and  the  opening  of  a  new  quarry  by  the  Stines- 
ville and  Bloomington  Stone  Company  things  promise  to  resume  their 
wonted, activity  in  this  oldest  of  the  stone  districts. 

The  Indiana  Stone  Railway  is  the  name  of  a  short  railway  line  in 
Monroe  County,  finished  in  1899,  which  has  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  best  quarry  districts  in  the  whole  oolitic 
field.  Leaving  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  Railway  at 
Clear  Creek  Station,  it  follows  the  tortuous  valley  of  Clear  Creek, 
dodging  from  side  to  side  to  escape  the  bluffs,  crossing  it  a  dozen 
times,  and  rejoins  the  main  line  at  Harrodsburg  Station,  some  nine 
miles  from  the  point  of  departure.  The  quarry  ledge  outcrops  back 
in  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  main  valley  and  of  each  valley  branch- 
ing off  from  it.  The  road  will  thus  open  up  a  linear  extent  of  fifty 
miles  of  the  ledge  which  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible.  Over  this 
entire  distance  the  ledge  varies  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness 
and  is  of  first  quality  in  point  of  texture  and  color.  This  remarkable 
uniformity  in  thickness  offers  great  promise  that  this  district  will  in 
time  be  the  greatest  producer  of  Bedford  stone  in  tHe  whole  belt, 
and  already  a  number  of  quarrries  have  been  opened. 

The  Clear  Creek  Stone  Co.  took  out  a  large  quantity  of  stone  from 
its  two  quarries  during  the  current  season.  The  company  will  at 
once  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  large  and  well  appointed  mill. 

The  Crafton  Stone  Co,  and  the  Buff  and  Blue  Oolitic  Stone  Co. 
have  made  three  openings  and  laid  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  mill, 
but  prolonged  litigation  has  embarrassed  operations  very  much. 

The  Acme-Bedford  Stone  Co.  is  erecting  a  large  mill  at  their  quarry 
two  miles  south  of  Clear  Creek  Station. 
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In  the  Bedford  region  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
marked  by  the  abandonment  of  several  unsuccessful  quarries,  and  by 
improvements  in  the  plants  of  the  more  successful  companies^  nota- 
bly by  the  erection  of  the  largest  mill  in  the  district  by  the  Bedford 
Quarries  Co,  at  Oolitic,  Lawrence  County. 

Attention  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  wonderful  promise 
of  the  Fishing  Creek  district  of  Lawrence  County,  and  the  prediction 
made  that  suitable  development  awaited  it  at  no  distant  date.  That 
prediction  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  verified.  The  Cleveland  Stone 
Co.  of  Ohio,  notwithstanding  their  unfortunate  venture  in  the  field 
in  1886,  have  determined  to  re-enter  the  field  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Quarries  Co.  This  company  has  acquired  interests  in  the 
Pishing  Creek  district.  The  Bedford  Stone  Railroad  Company  has 
been  organized  and  is  building  from  Bivervale  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern  Eailway  to  Leipsic  on  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
and  Louisville  Railway,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  road  will 
traverse  Fishing  Creek  valley  from  foot  to  head  and  open  up  about 
six  miles  of  the  ledge  not  now  accessible. 

Production  and  Prices. — In  the  table  appended  below  the  price 
per  cubic  foot  is  the  average  price  for  the  whole  product  including 
the  sawed  stone.  Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  sawed  stone  varies 
in  its  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  quarried,  the  average  is  viti- 
ated to  that  extent,  but  not  enough  to  seriously  aflfect  it  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  The  Indiana  Oolitic  Limestone  association  was 
formed  in  1895,  disbanding  the  same  year,  but  not  without  leaving 
its  impress  on  the  prices  for  that  year.  The  low  prices  which  pre- 
vailed thereafter  had  the  eflFect  of  closing  down  many  of  the  smaller 
quarries,  the  number  in  operation  running  down  from  96  per  cent, 
in  1895  to  46  per  cent,  in  1898  and  47  per  cent,  in  1899.  While 
prices  have  not  recovered  to  any  great  extent,  yet  the  prospects  for 
the  trade  are  so  much  better  that  the  smaller  quarries  are  encouraged 
to  start  up,  as  is  shown  by  the  66  per  cent,  in  operation  in  1900. 
That  the  production  for  that  year  shows  a  slight  falling  off  from  that 
of  1899  is  due  entirely  to  labor  troubles  in  Chicago  which  paralyzed 
the  building  trades  throughout  the  season  of  1900. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  INDIANA  OOLITIC  LIMESTONE  INDUSTRY  FROM  1894  TO 

1900,  INCLUSIVE. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NATURAL  GAS 
SUPERVISOR* 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Office  of  State  Natural  Gas  Supehvisor, 
KoKOMO,  JjsiD,,  January  14,  1901. 

Prof,  W.  S.  Blatehley,  State  Geologist: 

Sir — In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  section  7504  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  State  Natural  Gas  Supervisor.  It  is  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  and  is  largely  confined  to  the 
work  of  this  office  during  that  period,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  natural  gas  territory. 

Acknowledging  the  cordial  support  that  I  have  received  from  you 
during  the  past  year,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  C.  LEACH, 
State  Natural  Gas  Supervisor. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  STATE  NATURAL  QASJlSUPERVISOR. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  duties  of  the  State  Natural. Gas  Super- 
visor, as  defined  by  sections  7504-5  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  a  personal  inspection,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  of  all  the 
natural  gas  wells  and  pipe  lines  in  the  State,  the  latter  to  be  inspected  as 
often  as  it  may  be  necessary. 

2.  To  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  law  pertaining  to  the  drilling 
of  wells  and  the  piping  and  consumption  of  natural  gas  are  observed,  and 
that  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  same  are  enforced. 

3.  To  mal^e  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Geologist  in  which  shall  be 
given  certain  statistical  information  regarding  the  geological  formation 
of  the  gas  field,  the  roclc  pressure  and  production  of  gas  wells,  pipe  lines 
used  for  the  transportaton  of  natural  gas,  manufacturing  industries  lo- 
cated on  account  of  natural  gas,  and  such  other  information  as  the  State 
Geologist  may  require. 


INSPECTION  OP  GAS  WELLS. 

The  purpose  of  an  annual  inspection  of  gas  wells  in  this  field  is 
to  ascertain  the  rock  pressure  of  the  field  and  the  rate  of  decrease, 
the  production  of  wells  and  the  condition  of  the  natural  gas  supply 
in  so  far  as  these  tests  will  reveal  it.  These  are  subjects  in  which 
all  consumers  of  natural  gas  are  interested  and  the  annual  reports 
from  this  office  regarding  the  same  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  this  field.  To  secure  this  information  during  the  early 
history  of  the  field  was  not  a  difficult  task.  Then,  the  rock  pressure 
of  the  entire  field  tended  to  equalize  during  periods  of  light  draught, 
and  it  was  but  necessary  to  test  a  few  wells  located  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  field  to  ascertain  the  field  pressure.  This  condition 
has  changed.  In  some  instances  a  heavy  draught  on  one  section  of 
the  field  does  not  affect  localities  near  by.  The  rock  pressure 
of  the  field  no  longer  equalizes.    A  large  number  of  wells  located  in 
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various  sections  of  the  field  must  be  tested  to  determine  the  field 
pressure,  if  such  it  can  be  termed.  However  much  interested  the 
consumers  of  natural  gas  are  in  this  subject  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
of  minor  importance  when  compared  with  that  work  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  husbanding  of  the  supply  of  this  gaseous  fuel,  and  but 
little  time  has  been  given  to  it  the  past  year. 

PIPE  LINE  INSPECTION. 

The  purpose  of  pipe  line  inspection  is  to  prevent  waste.  Natural 
gas  escaping  from  the  many  pipe  lines,  both  large  and  small,  that 
line  nearly  every  road  in  the  gas  field,  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
public  more  than  any  other  classs  of  waste.  A  very  small  amount 
of  gas  whistling  from  a  pipe  line  near  the  highway  will,  often  times, 
attract  more  attention  from  those  unaccustomed  to  the  work  than 
100,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  escaping  from  an  oil  or  gas  well.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  amount  of  gas  that  is  wasted  from  this  source; 
it  is  large,  I  know,  and  there  is  little  excuse  for  it,  but  in  its  proper 
connection  I  will  speak  of  another  class  of  natural  gas  waste  that 
is  a  much  heavier  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  field  than  that 
from  pipe  lines  and  yet  it  receives  but  little  attention  from  those 
most  interested  in  the  future  of  the  gas  field,  the  consumers.  Pre- 
vious to  1899  there  was  no  law  prohibiting  pipe  line  waste  and  at 
^y  suggestion  the  General  Assembly  that  met  that  year  enacted  a 
law  authorizing  the  Natural  Gas  Supervisor  upon  the  discovery  of 
any  leak  in  any  pipe  line  to  notify  the  owner  or  superintendent  of 
the  same  to  repair  it  and  in  case  he  does  not  comply  within  two 
days  after  receiving  the  said  notice,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Supervisor,  under  the  law,  to  make  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary 
to  stop  the  leak,  and  collect  the  cost  of  the  same  from  the  owner  of 
the  line.  Though  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  enforce  the  penalty 
provided  for  the  violation  of  this  law,  it  has  rendered  me  very 
effective  aid.  A  large  majority  of  the  waste  from  pipe  lines  comes 
from  negligence  on  the  part  of  superintendents  of  gas  plants  or  field 
men,  and  one  notice,  as  provided  by  law,  has,  to  date,  been  sufficient. 
The  notice  provided  in  the  act  should  not  be  necessary.  An  in- 
dividual or  corporation  engaged  in  selling  natural  gas  or  a  manu- 
facturer owning  his  own  gas  plant  should  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
fuel  enough  to  keep  his  lines  in  repair  without  notice  from  the  State. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  law  should  be  more  drastic. 

Most  of  the  time  of  two  men  has  been  given  to  the  inspection  of 
pipe  lines  since  last  June,  and,  as  a  result,  less  gas  is  being  wasted 
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from  this  source  at  present  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
field.  The  agitation  on  this  subject  is  doing  much  gooa.  TLTiere 
was  a  time  when  the  waste  of  gas  from  any  source  caused  but  little 
(comment.  Now,  the  vandal-like  waste  of  the  past  is  rehearsed  over 
and  over  by  the  manufacturer  who  finds  fresh  evidence  of  a  diminish- 
ing supply  of  fuel  each  day.  By  some,  this  oflSce  is  expected  to  stop 
all  waste,  regardless  of  the  co-operation  of  the  consumer  and  owner 
of  pipe  lines.  It  would  be  an  easy  task,  indeed,  if  every  one  having 
an  interest  in  the  natural  gas  industry  would  do  his  duty  and  not 
permit  waste  from  his  own  lines. 

NATURAL  GAS  LAWS  OP  INDIANA. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  relating  to  natural  gas  prohibit — 

1.  The  use  of  natural  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  In  flambeau  lights. 
(Acts  1891,  page  55.) 

2.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  having  possession  or  control  of 
any  natural  gas  or  oil  well  from  allowing  the  flow  of  gas  or  oil  from  such 
well  to  escape  into  the  open  air  for  a  longer  period  than  two  (2)  days  next 
after  gas  or  oil  shall  have  been  struck  in  such  well.    (Acts  1893,  page  300.) 

3.  The  owner  or  superintendent  of  any  pipe  line,  machinery,  appa- 
ratus, appliance  or  device  used  in  the  regulation  and  distribution  of  natural 
gas  from  permitting  the  gas  in  the  same  to  escape  Into  the  open  air;  see 
•*Pipe  Line  Inspection"  above.    (Acts  1899,  page  83.) 

4.  The  abandoning  of  oil  or  gas  wells  without  properly  plugging  the 
same.     (Acts  1893,  page  300.) 

5.  The  piping  of  natural  gas  from  any  point  within  this  State  to  any 
point  without  this  State.  (Acts  1889,  page  369.)  It  has  been  found  Im- 
possible to  enforce  this  statute,  the  Supreme  Court  upon  two  occasions 
having  declared  It  to  be  unconstitutional. 

By  the  Act  of  March  4,  1891  (Acts  1891,  page  89)  further  attempt 
was  made  to  regulate  the  production  and  transportation  of  natural 
gas.    This  act  sought  to  accomplish  four  prohibitions: 

1.  The  transportation  of  natural  gas  through  pipes  at  a  pressure  ex- 
ceeding 300  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

2.  The  transportation  of  natural  gas  through  pipes  by  any  other  tlian 
natural  pressure. 

3.  The  use  of  any  device  or  artificial  process  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  flow  from  the  wells. 

4.  The  use  of  any  device  or  artificial  process  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing or  maintaining  the  flow  of  natural  gas  through  pipe  lines. 

The  attempt  to  enforce  this  statute  has  resulted  in  litigation  lead- 
ing to  the  overthrow  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  several 
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features  of  the  act  on  constitutional  grounds.  An  attempt  by  the 
Manufacturers*  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Co.  et  al.  (a  number  of  manu- 
facturers in  the  gas  field,  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  supply 
of  gas)  to  enjoin  the  Indiana  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company  from 
using  artificial  devices  to  increase  the  flow  of  gas  in  pipe  lines  has 
been  held  to  be  an  inhibition  against  the  right  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  therefore  unconstitutional.  In  the  same  series  of  cases 
it  was  further  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  artificial  and  natural  pressure  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  was  ineffectual  for  the  same  constitutional  rea- 
sons. The  right  to  prohiJ)it  the  use  of  pumps  or  other  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  flow  from  the  wells  has  been  upheld 
as  a  measure  of  protection  against  the  improper  production  of  gas. 
Whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  the  Act  limiting  the  presssure 
to  300  pounds  to  the  square  inch  in  pipe  lines  can  be  enforced  is  not 
fully  settled.  An  effort  to  enjoin  the  transportation  of  gas  at  a 
higher  pressure,  through  a  suit  instituted  by  the  Manufacturers* 
Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Co.  et  al.,  referred  to  above,  failed  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  grounds  that  the  plaintiffs  failed  to  show  such 
special  interest  in  themselves  as  warranted  the  action.  The  effect 
of  this  decision  is,  that  only  such  persons  or  corporations  as  those 
whose  property  or  persons  are  exposed  to  danger  or  risk  incident  to 
such  extreme  pressure,  can  be  heard  to  complain  of  its  use. 

THE  USE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  IN  FLAMBEAU  LIGHPS. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  gas  field  and  until  1896,  one  of 
the  most  wasteful  uses  of  natural  gas  was  the  flambeau  lights  that 
could  be  seen  burning  night  and  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  every 
section  of  the  field.  An  average  natural  gas  flambeau  consumes 
from  150  to  200  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  Considering  the  quality 
of  the  light,  this  is  certainly  a  very  extravagant  use,  if  not  an  ab- 
solute waste  of  gas.  Though  the  law  was  enacted  in  1891,  but  little 
was  done  toward  enforcing  it  until  1896,  and  then  much  opposition 

was  encountered.    At  that  time,  a  suit  instituted  in  the  Blackford 

« 

County  Circuit  Court  to  enforce  it  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  where  its  constitutionality  was  upheld.  This  did  much 
to  quiet  the  opposition  that  had  been  manifested  toward  it.  At 
present,  natural  gas  flambeaux  are  used  by  most  drillers  and  a  few 
manufacturers  only.  In  many  cases  where  they  are  used  during  win- 
ter there  is  a  defense  that  would  make  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
difficult.     Also,  in  localities  where  public  sentiment  does  not  favor 
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the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  written,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  con- 
viction. In  this  I  can  speak  from  experience.  I  have  given  all  the 
time  possible  to  this  subject  during  the  past  year  and  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  lights  in  a  majority  of  the  factories  changed.  In  some, 
natural  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  has  given  way  to  electricity. 
In  others,  the  large  lights  formeriy  used  have  been  replaced  with 
more  economical  lights,  though  it  is  difficult  to  get  such  a  light  that 
is  satisfactory  for  factory  purposes.  I  do  not  deem  it  wise  for  me 
to  give  much  time  to  this  subject  when  there  are  so  many  other 
matters  of  vastly  more  importance  that  demand  attention. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  FROM  WELLS. 

To  enforce  the  law  relating  to  the  escape  of  natural  gas  from 
wellp,  and  thus  prevent  a  wholesale  waste  of  this  gaseous  fuel  in 
sections  of  the  gas  field  where  oil  is  found,  has  consumed  most  of 
my  time  during  the  past  year.  What  is  known  as  the  Indiana  oil 
field  is  located  on  the  northeastern  border  of  the  gas  territory  and 
embraces  parts  of  Adams,  Grant,  Huntington,  Jay  and  Wells  coun- 
ties. This  is  distinctly  oil  territory,  and  while  occasionally  some 
gas  is  found,  the  amount  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  oil.  There  is  not  enough  gas  in  this  field  for  fuel  purposes, 
pipe  line^  from  the  main  gas  field  being  necessary  to  supply  fuel 
for  drilling  and  pumping  purposes. 

This  oil  territory  is  contiguous  to  the  gas  field,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  define  a  boundary  line.  Frequently  wells  drilled  near  it  produce 
both  gas  and  oil,  and  to  produce  the  latter  without  wasting  the  gas 
is  a  difficult  task,  inasmuch  as  only  a  limited  pressure  can  be  held 
in  an  oil  well  without  very  materially  reducing  the  production.  If 
the  well  has  been  drilled  to  test  the  territory,  the  incentive  to  operate 
it  for  a  short  time  at  least  is  great.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
order  what  seems  to  be  a  productive  oil  well  closed  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  the  gas. 

DEVELOPMENT  FOR  OIL  IN  NATURAL  GAS  TERRITORY. 

The  idea  is  entertained  by  many  people  that  "oil  follows  gas'* 
and  that  when  the  gas  is  exhausted  in  this  field,  that  the  entire  ter- 
ritory will  become  an  oil  field.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea,  as  any 
person  can  ascertain  by  acquainting  himself  with  the  history  of  other 
gas  fields.  While  undoubtedly  natural  gas  and  oil  have  the  same  ori- 
gin and  are  stored  under  practically  the  same  conditions,  it  does  not 
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follow,  nor  is  it  true  that  the  two  products  are  always  found  asso- 
ciated. Much  of  the  abandoned  gas  territory  of  this  field  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  oil  whatever,  and  where  oil  has  been  found  it  is  in 
^^sand,"  below  the  gas  rock,  with  a  hard  stratum  of  nonporous  rock 
between  the  two.  The  oil  occupies  a  separate  and  distinct  reservoir 
from  that  of  the  gas,  though  a  small  amount  of  gas  is  usually  found 
with  it.  The  gas  can  be  produced  without  wasting  the  oil,  but  to 
produce  the  oil  without  wasting  the  gas  is  a  much  more  difficult  task. 
To  prevent  waste  from  this  source,  the  law  was  enacted. 

Though  indications  of  oil  have  been  present  in  many  localities  in 
the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the  gas  field  for  a  number  of  years, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  develop  for  this  product  in  high  pressure 
gas  territory  prior  to  1897.  A  well  drilled  in  April  of  that  year  on 
the  Nimrod  Carver  farm,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
Alexandria,  Madison  County,  proved  to  be  a  productive  oil  well,  as 
well  as  a  large  gas  well.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  waste 
that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  persons  interested  in  the  natural 
gas  supply  in  that  section  of  the  field.  From  April  23,  1897,  to 
March  12,  1898,  seventy-five  wells  were  drilled  for  oil  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alexandria.  Of  these,  forty  produced  both  gas  and  oil;  thirty- 
three,  gas  only,  and  two  were  "dry,^'  producing  neither  product.  The 
waste  of  gas  was  enormous.  To  prevent  damage  to  property  the 
escaping  gas  was  burned,  and  enough  was  consumed  daily  for  weeks 
to  supply  every  consumer,  both  domestic  and  manufacturing,  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  At  first  the  citizens  of  that  city  and  vi- 
cinity were  indifferent  to  this  waste,  and  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
law  prohibiting  it  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  The  State  acted 
promptly  under  the  law  in  force  at  that  time,  which  involved  the  in- 
fliction of  a  penalty  only,  for  its  violation.  As  most  of  the  oil  oper- 
ators were  nonresidents  and  but  little  was  known  of  their  responsi- 
bility, it  was  difficult  to  enforce  the  law,  and  when  it  was,  it  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  license,  and  did  not  stop  the  waste  of  gas.  What 
the  State  wanted  was  to  stop  this,  and  that  at  once,  and  the  penalty 
law  failed. 

March,  1898,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  decided  the  anti- 
waste  law  constitutional,  and  also  that  the  State,  or  an  individual 
interested  in  the  supply  of  gas,  could  stop  the  waste  of  this  fuel  by 
injunction.  This  closed  the  oil  wells  and  stopped  the  waste  of  gas 
in  this  territory  for  the  time.  These  cases  were  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question  was  settled.  In 
the  meantime  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  and  the  entire  gas  belt  had 
awoke  to  the  true  condition,  and  since,  the  State  has  had  their  co- 
operation in  every  effort  to  husband  the  supply  of  this  fuel. 
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From  the  time  the  oil  wells  at  Alexandria  were  closed  until  the 
latteF  part  of  the  year  1899,  the  oil  industry  in  the  gas  field  was  quiet. 
At  that  time  the  Ohio  Oil  Company  cleaned  and  started  to  operate 
five  wells  located  on  the  Blake  lease,  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  Alexandria,  that  had  been  closed  by  injunction  less  than 
two  years  previous  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas.  On  this  lease  it  was 
found  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  had  decreased  until  it  did  not  seri- 
ously interfere  witli  the  production  of  the  oil,  and  that  the  volume 
was  not  more  than  enough  to  operate  the  wells.  This  encouraged 
others  in  that  locality,  and  at  present  all  the  wells  that  were  closed  in 
1898  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas  are  either  being  operated  for  oil  or 
have  been  abandoned.  Some  of  the  largest  producers,  when  closed, 
are  in  the  latter  class.  During  the  past  year  a  number  of  wells  have 
been  drilled  for  oil.  In  cases  where  they  produce  more  gas  than  is 
necessary  to  operate  them  and  are  not  located  near  a  large  pipe  line 
having  consumers  near  by,  sufiicient  to  reduce  the  pressure  in  the  line 
to  a  very  low  point,  they  have  been  closed. 

Since  January  1,  1900,  in  this  locality  of  the  gas  field  there  have 
been  twenty-eight  old  wells  operated  for  oil.  Over  one-half  of  these 
are  being  operated  at  present,  though  the  production  is  small.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  thiriy-three  new  wells  have  been  drilled.  Of 
the  entire  number,  sixty-one,  fori;y-five  showed  both  gas  and  oil  when 
drilled.  Twelve  wells  produced  gas  only,  and  four  did  not  show 
either  product  in  valuable  quantities.  Fifteen  of  these  wells  have 
been  closed  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas,  and  ten  are  remaining  closed 
to  date.  In  neariy  all  of  these  wells  being  operated,  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  reduces  the  oil  production. 

About  three  miles  southeast  of  Marion,  Grant  County,  is  another 
small  area  of  gas  territory  where  oil  is  being  found.  In  June,  1899, 
a  "wild  cat"  well  drilled  on  the  B.  F.  Van  Vactor  farm.  Section  15, 
Center  Township,  showed  both  oil  and  gas  in  large  quantities.  This 
was  promptly  closed  by  the  State  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas.  Though 
all  the  available  territory  in  that  locality  was  soon  under  lease  for 
oil,  the  closing  of  the  Van  Vactor  well  discouraged  further  drilling  in 
that  territory  that  year.  Early  in  the  year  1900  an  old  gas  well  lo- 
cated a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  Van  Vactor  well  was  cleaned 
and  started  to  pump  for  oil.  It  showed  but  little  gas,  and  a  profitable 
oil  production  from  the  beginning.  This  encouraged  others  to  drill 
in  that  vicinity.  During  the  year  1900,  fifty-five  wells  have  been 
drilled  for  oil.  Eight  of  these  were  old  gas  wells.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  wells,  three  produce  gas  only,  and  two  show  neither  prod- 
uct.   The  most  productive  wells  are  located  in  sections  15,  16,  21  and 
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24  of  Center  Township,  and  sections  28  and  29  of  Mill  Township. 
Twelve  oil  wells  have  been  closed  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas,  and 
eight  are  remaining  closed  to  date.  While  none  of  these  wells  are 
large  producers,  a  majority  are  profitable,  and  are  maintaining  a 
fairly  uniform  output.  The  territory  should  not  be  judged  by  these 
wells,  afi  but  few  show  a  natural  production  on  account  of  the  gas 
j)ressure.  Though  there  is  comparatively  little  gas  in  this  field,  and 
the  companies  operating  it  have  made  provision  to  care  for  any  sur- 
plus that  they  may  have,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reducing  the  pres- 
sure in  the  lines  to  a  point  low  enough  to  entirely  relieve  the  wells. 

Recently  a  few  wells  have  been  drilled  for  oil  in  the  territory  south- 
oast  of  Muncie,  Delaware  County.  Enough  oil  has  been  found  to  war- 
rant further  development  of  the  territory.  There  is  but  little  gas  and 
there  is  no  manifested  disposition  to  waste  it. 

What  seems  to  be  the  most  productive  "oil  pooF'  that  has  been 
found  in  the  gas  belt  this  year  is  near  Hartford  City,  Blackford 
County.  Within  the  past  three  months  twenty-three  wells  have  been 
drilled,  most  of  which  are  within  the  city  limits.  A  few  of  these  are 
very  large  oil  wells  and  all  produce  more  or  less  gas.  Nine  companies 
are  operating  in  this  small  territory,  and  it  has  required  constant 
work  to  prevent  a  large  waste  of  gas,  as  no  preparation  was  made  to 
care  for  it  at  the  beginning.  However,  large  pipe  lines  have  been 
laid  from  this  territory  to  the  factories  near  by,  and  with  proper  care 
there  should  be  little  trouble  in  the  future.  Of  the  twenty-three 
wells  drilled,  sixteen  produce  both  gas  and  oil  and  seven  produce  gas 
only.  Four  wells  have  been  closed  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas  and 
two  are  remaining  closed  to  date. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  oil  operations  in  the  gas  field  during  the 
past  year  shows  that  the  drilling  has  been  confined  principally  to 
four  localities,  to  wit:  Alexandria,  the  vicinity  of  Marion,  Hartford 
(^ity  and  the  territory  southeast  of  Muncie;  that  aside  from  the  Hart- 
ford City  "pool"  no  large  wells  have  been  found;  that  the  pressure 
and  volume  of  the  gas,  in  many  instances,  seriously  interferes  with 
the  operation  of  the  wells,  and  that  the  natural  production  of  the 
territory  can  not  be  ascertained  until  the  gas  is  practically  exhausted. 
During  the  year  1900,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  wells  have  been 
drilled  for  oil  in  the  gas  field.  This  includes  the  old  gas  wells  that 
were  drilled  deeper.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ten  wells  showed 
both  gas  and  oil  when  drilled.  Twenty  produced  gas  only,  and  seven 
were  "dry,"  producing  neither  gas  nor  oil.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
close  thirty-one  oil  wells  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas,  and  of  these, 
twenty  are  closed  at  present    Twenty-one  wells  drilled  for  oil  have 
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been  abandoned.  It  should  be  understood  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  State  to  institute  suit  to  close  all  of  these  wells,  but  it  should 
be  equally  well  understood  that  they  were  closed  in  most  cases  be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  law  to  permit  natural  gas  to  escape  into 
the  open  air  from  wells,  and  it  is  known  that  the  State  is  compelling 
a  strict  observance  of  the  law. 

Wherever  oil  wells  are  being  operated  in  gas  territory  there  is  more 
or  less  complaint  about  the  waste  of  gas.  In  some  cases  there  is  just 
cause  for  this,  but  in  many  there  is  not.  While  there  is  always  more 
or  less  waste  on  an  oil  lease  where  the  gas  pressure  is  high,  it  is  not 
always  in  a  manner  that  can  be  prevented  by  law.  Many  times  nat- 
ural gas  is  used  so  extravagantly  by  oil  operators  that  its  use  is  not 
less  than  waste,  but  it  is  not  just  to  confine  this  charge  to  the  oil  field 
alone,  for  extravagance  in  the  use  of  this  fuel  in  a  dwelling  house  or 
factory  is  just  as  wasteful  as  it  is  in  an  oil  field.  One  of  the  most 
wasteful  uses  of  natural  gas  that  has  come  under  my  observation, 
and  one  that  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  is  the  use  of  it  in  steam 
engines  instead  of  steam,  to  supply  pumping  power.  l*his  is  one 
means  of  using  the  surplus  gas  on  an  oil  lease.  The  amount  of  gas 
necessary  to  supply  power  by  this  means  is  governed  by  the  condition 
of  the  engine,  and  it  can  not  be  good,  after  being  operated  with  gas 
for  a  short  time.  Both  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to  use  natural 
gas  extravagantly,  and  even  waste  it  where  it  interferes  with  the  pro- 
duction of  oil,  is  great,  and  in  endeavoring  to  .prevent  this  I  have 
given  nearly  all  of  my  time  during  the  past  year.  The  brief  report 
given  above  suggests  the  results  of  my  work.  It  has  been  my  aim 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  strictly,  and  if  I  have  failed  in 
any  degree  I  trust  that  the  amount  of  work  that  I  have  tried  to  do 
will  be  considered. 

PLUGGING  OP  ABANDONED  GAS  AND  OIL  WELLS. 

There  has  been  little  done  the  past  year  to  enforce  the  law  regard- 
ing the  plugging  of  abandoned  gas  and  oil  wells.  This  is  not  because 
the  subject  does  not  need  attention,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  vast  import- 
ance to  both  the  gas  and  oil  industry,  but  because  the  law  is  defective. 
Attempts  to  enforce  its  provisions  have  proven  fruitless.  The  pres- 
ent law  stipulates  the  manner  of  plugging  wells  and  provides  an  ade- 
quate penalty  for  its  violation,  but  there  is  no  way  to  ascertain  when 
a  well  is  to  be  plugged,  and  if  so,  whether  according  to  law.  Com- 
plaint is  made  to  me  that  a  well  has  been  abandoned  and  not  properly 
plugged.    The  person  making  the  complaint  was  not  present  when 
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the  tubing  and  casing  were  taken  from  the  well  and,  in  all  probability, 
can  not  cite  any  person  that  was.  At  least  it  is  seldom  that  a  person 
can  be  found  that  can  testify  as  to  the  manner  that  the  well  was 
plugged.  The  only  evidence  that  the  well  is  not  properly  plugged 
is  the  condition  of  the  oil  and  gas  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well.  A 
large  number  of  wells  have  been  abandoned  the  past  year,  and  the 
annual  number  will  increase.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  of 
these  have  been  left  practically  open,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  rush 
in  and  occupy  the  surrounding  gas  rock.  This  is  very  damaging  to 
the  oil  and  gas  territory,  and  is  a  subject  of  much  complaint  from  oil 
operators,  gas  companies  and  manufacturers.  A  bill  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  in  session  now  that  seekR  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects in  the  law  in  force  at  this  time,  making  it  possible  for  the  State 
to  ascertain  when  and  how  abandoned  wells  are  plugged. 

PRESSURE  MAINTAINED  IN  PIPE  LINES. 

Late  in  October,  1900,  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  Muncie, 
Marion  and  Alexandria  made  formal  complaint  to  this  office,  charging 
the  Indiana  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company,  known  as  the  Chicago  Gas 
Company,  with  maintaining  a  pressure  exceeding  300  pounds  in  its 
lines.  The  same  charges  were  made  against  the  Red  Key  Transporta- 
tion Company  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Consolidated  Natural  and 
Illuminating  Gas  Company.  The  charges  against  the  Chicago  Gas 
Company  were  especially  plain  and  emphatic.  Extravagant  state- 
ments were  made,  some  claiming  that  the  pressure  in  these  lines 
reached  1,500  pounds  at  times.  '  It  was  not  claimed  by  any  one  that 
these  charges  were  based  upon  facts  ascertained  by  actual  tests,  but 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  pipe  natural  gas  to  Chicago  from 
the  Indiana  field  with  300  pounds  pressure.  The  fact  that  former 
tests  of  the  pressure  in  these  lines  had  not  revealed  a  pressure  ex- 
ceeding 300  pounds  was  given  but  little  consideration. 

The  Indiana  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company  transports  natural  gas 
from  this  field  to  Chicago  through  two  eight-inch  lines  and  one  ten- 
inch  line.  Three  compressing  stations  are  used — one  near  Green- 
town,  Howard  County;  another  near  Fairmount,  Grant  County,  and 
a  third  near  Fowlerton  in  the  same  county.  Each  of  these  lines 
were  tapped  below  each  compressing  station.  Beginning  November 
28th,  a  number  of  tests  were  made,  covering  a  period  of  six  days, 
and  during  that  time  the  pressure  in  these  lines  varied  from  276 
pounds  to  295  pounds.  Each  test  was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  the  locality  in  which  the  test  was  made. 
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The  fact  that  Chicago  is  a  large  city  and  could  consume  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  gas  accounts,  in  no  small  degree,  for  the  current  ideas 
in  the  gas  field  regarding  the  pressure  in  these  lines.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  capacity  of  the  lines  or  the  number  of  wells  in  service  has  ever 
been  considered  by  those  making  complaint.  Compressing  stations 
can  not  make  natural  gas.  The  Chicago  Gas  Company  has  about 
enough  gas  wells  to  supply,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  city  of  20,000  in- 
habitants. The  product  of  these  wells  is  taken  to  Kokomo,  Indiana, 
and  Chicago.  The  pipe  line  capacity  to  Chicago  is  four  times  that 
of  any  other  gas  company  in  the  State  having  the  same  number  of 
wells.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  natural  gas  can  be  transported  to  Chicago  in  pipe  lines 
at  a  pressure  much  below  300  pounds,  the  pressure  necessary  to  move 
gas  any  distance  being  governed  by  the  consumption.  Also,  it  is  true 
that  the  pipe  line  capacity  of  a  gas  plant  has  much  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  gas  that  can  be  carried  a  given  distance  at  a  given  pres- 
sure. The  question  with  a  majority  of  manufacturers  and  gas  com- 
panies in  this  field  at  this  time  is,  whether  to  enlarge  their  lines  or 
build  a  compressing  station.  I  make  these  statements  regarding  the 
Chicago  Gas  Company  because  the  complaints  filed  at  this  office  made 
special  reference  to  this  company,  and  further,  because  there  is  a  dis- 
position manifested  on  the  part  of  those  manufacturers  complaining, 
to  discredit  the  tests  made  by  this  office.  The  tests  that  I  have  made 
may  not  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  this  company  does  not  at 
times  maintain  an  unlawful  pressure  in  their  pipe  lines,  but  it  does 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  natural  gas  can  be  transported  to 
Chicago  from  this  field  for  at  least  six  days  at  a  pressure  not  exceed- 
ing 300  pounds. 

The  Red  Key  Transportation  Company  has  an  eight-inch  pipe  line 
extending  from  the  territory  west  of  Eaton,  Delaware  County,  to 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Three  compressing  stations  are  in  use — one  near 
Eaton,  another  near  Bed  Key  and  a  third  near  North  Star,  Ohio. 
This  line  was  tested  December  7th,  and  the  highest  pressure  found 
was  210  pounds. 

The  Ohio  and  Indiana  Consolidated  Natural  and  Illuminating  Gas 
Company  has  an  eight-inch  line  extending  from  the  north  central 
part  of  Delaware  County  to  Lima,  Ohio.  This  line  has  three  com- 
pressing stations — one  near  Eaton,  another  near  Red  Key,  and  a 
third  near  St.  Marys,  Ohio.  The  maximum  pressure,  December  7th, 
was  255  pounds.  The  pressure  in  the  various  pipe  lines  in  the  State 
will  be  tested  in  the  future  as  frequently  as  the  duties  of  the  office 
will  permit. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

But  little  time  is  given  to  the  annual  reports  from  this  office.  To 
give  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  condition  of  the  field  would 
mean  the  neglect  of  much  field  work.  These  reports  are  published 
by  the  State  and  are  supposed  to  give  such  information  as  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  manufacturers,  gas  companies  and  others  interested 
in  the  natural  gas  supply.  The  time  is  here  when  the  field  work 
must  be  neglected  if  any  time  be  given  to  reports.  Those  most  in- 
terested in  the  subject  ask  that  first  consideration  be  given  to  the 
former  and  it  should  be,  for  anything  that  the  State  can  do  to  hus- 
band this,  its  most  valuable  fuel  resource,  and  thereby  assist  in  more 
firmly  establishing  the  many  manufacturing  industries  that  have  lo- 
cated here  to  secure  the  advantage  of  using  this  gaseous  fuel,  should 
be  done.  Then,  if  some  of  the  work  of  this  office  is  left  undone  it  is 
because  all  could  not  be  done,  and  that  which  was  most  needed  to 
conserve  the  supply  of  gas  was  given  first  attention.  In  all  of  my 
work  during  the  past  year,  the  one  and  principal  object  has  been  the 
husbanding  of  the  natural  gas  supply  of  the  State. 


ASSISTANTS  NBBDED. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  especially  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  in  the  gas  field,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  man 
to  do  all  the  work  of  this  office  in  an  acceptable  manner.  This  was 
probably  not  true  when  the  law  was  enacted,  1891,  but  conditions 
have  changed.  At  that  time  comparatively  few  wells  had  been  drilled 
and  but  little  pipe  had  been  laid  in  gas  territory.  Most  of  the  wells 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  towns  and  near  the  edge  of  the  gas 
field.  Not  only  has  the  past  ten  years  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  amount  of  natural  gas  property  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  field,  but  it  has  wrought  an  equal  change  in  the  work  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Supervisor.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  wells 
and  in  the  amount  of  pipe  line  has  increased  the  avenues  of  waste, 
and  the  diminution  in  the  supply  has  brought  a  consideration  to  the 
subject  unknown  in  the  past.  Although  the  waste  that  characterized 
the  early  history  of  the  field  is  no  longer  found,  to  prevent  waste 
and  the  useless  extravagance  in  the  use  of  this  valuable  fuel  re- 
quires a  constant  and  vigilant  watch.  The  entire  time  of  one  man 
could  be  given  with  profit  to  any  one  of  the  four  principal  gas  pro- 
ducing counties  (Blackford,  Delaware,  Grant  and  Madison)  in  the 
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gas  belt.    I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  every  manufacturer  and  gas 
company  in  the  gas  belt  will  indorse  this  statement. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  in  Alexandria,  Marion  and  Hartford 
City,  and  gas  companies  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  gas 
supply,  knowing  the  conditions  and  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
work,  have,  at  their  own  suggestion,  paid  the  expense  of  two  as- 
sistants since  last  June.  These  men  have  worked  under  my  direc- 
tions, and  the  condition  of  the  pipe  lines,  etc.,  throughout  the  field 
shows  the  results  of  their  work.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  this 
expense  to  be  paid  by  private  individuals  and  corporations.  Most 
manufacturers  and  gas  companies  are  large  taxpayers,  and  whatever 
benefits  them  benefits  the  entire  State.  Any  expense  nocessai^y  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  this  office  should  be  paid  by  the  State.  I  trust 
that  the  Legislature  in  session  at  this  time  will  give  this  subject 
consideration  and  appropriate  funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  office. 

THE  INDIANA  NATURAL  GAS  FIELD. 

It  would  probably  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  any  space  in  this  re- 
port to  a  description  of  the  Indiana  Natural  Gas  Field  or  its  history. 
These  are  subjects  that  have  claimed  considerable  attention  in  earlier 
reports,  and  only  such  reference  is  made  to  them  at  this  time  as  is 
necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
field;  for  in  this,  conBumers  of  natural  gas  at  present  are  more  inter- 
ested than  in  past  history.  It  is  not  what  the  resources  of  the-  field 
have  been,  but  what  they  are  at  present  that  interests  us. 

Some  facts  regarding  this  field  are  apparently  settled  in  the  public 
mind.  For  many  years  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  consumer 
who  knew  nothing  about  his  fuel  supply  except  what  he^  saw  at  the 
point  of  consumption  to  face  the  true  conditions.  From  actual  ob- 
servation he  knew  nothing  about  the  decrease  in  the  rock  pressure 
of  the  wells  and  their  volume  of  flow;  the  advance  of  the  salt  water 
horizon  and  the  abandonment  of  wells;  the  necessary  annual  increase 
in  the  number  of  wells  and  the  extension  of  pipe  lines.  To  him  the 
supply  of  this  gaseous  fuel  was  apparently  inexhaustible.  Time  and 
changed  conditions  have  wrought  a  change  in  the  public  mind. 
In  most  cases  a  shortage  of  gas  has  brought  about  an  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  supply,  and  in  every  case  the  result  has  been 
the  same.  When  the  true  condition  is  known  the  necessity  for 
husbanding  the  supply  of  this  fuel  resource  is  appreciated.  On  ac- 
count of  the  mistaken  ideas  entertained  by  a  majority  of  natural 
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gas  consumers  regarding  the  generation  of  this  fuel  and  the  stability 
of  the  supply,  this  gas  field  has  suffered  much.  From  the  beginning 
until  within  the  past  three  years,  public  sentiment  was  not  only  in- 
different to  the  extravagant  use  and  willful  waste  of  this  fuel  that 
characterized  nearly  every  section  of  this  field  during  that  period, 
but  in  many  localities  was  positively  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of 
laws  enacted  to  prevent  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
know  the  conditions,  it  is  true  that  in  some  sections  of  the  field  this 
spirit  of  indifference  is  still  present.  Where  natural  gas  is  wasted 
it  is  not  often  in  a  willful  or  unlawful  manner,  but  by  extravagance 
in  its  use,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  the  result  of  crude  appliances  used 
in  consuming  it. 

As  I  have  said,  the  willful  waste  that  characterized  this  field  for 
so  many  years  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  only  after 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  this  valuable  fuel  has  been  lost.  Much  of 
the  waste  that  is  found  now  is  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  field  men  and  those  intrusted  with  the  fuel  department  in  facto- 
ries. But  it  will  avail  but  little  to  rehearse  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
unless  it  aids  us  in  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  future. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GAS  FIELD,  1900. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  located  the  center  of  the  gas  field,  that 
point  toward  which  the  principal  pipe  lines  are  being  extended,  a 
little  north  of  the  northwest  comer  of  Delaware  County.  Embraced 
in  this  area  were  parts  of  Fairmount  and  Jefferson  townships,  Grant 
County;  Washington  Township,  Delaware  County,  and  Van  Buren 
Township,  Madison  County.  Of  course  there  were  numerous  small 
areas  of  gas  territory  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  held  by  local 
gas  companies  and  manufacturers,  that  had  not  been  systematically 
drilled.  Though  this  be  true,  these  areas  could  not  be  considered  as 
undeveloped  territory,  as  wells  drilled  in  it  the  past  year  show  a  rock 
pressure  and  production  but  little  above  those  wells  near  by  that  have 
been  in  service  for  years.  Wells  drilled  under  these  conditions  are 
usually  short  lived. 

Of  the  territory  spoken  of  as  the  center  of  the  field,  about  fifty 
square  miles  have  not  been  drilled.  This  territory  is  composed  of 
different  areas,  irregular  in  shape,  and  largely  controlled  by  the  prin- 
cipal pipe  line  companies.  It  is  being  rapidly  and  systematically 
drilled,  and  from  present  indications  there  will  be  but  few  locations 
left  by  the  time  this  report  is  pubUebed. 
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GAS  WELLS. 

The  condition  of  a  gas  field  must  be  judged  by  the  condition  of  the 
w  ells.  More  gas  wells  have  been  drilled  in  this  field  during  the  past 
year  by  both  gas  companies  and  manufacturers  than  any  year  previ- 
ous. This  does  not  mean  that  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  annually 
i»  increasing,  but  rather  that  an  increased  number  of  wells  is  being 
abandoned  each  year  and  that  new  wells  are  becoming  less  pro- 
ductive. The  salt  water  horizon  in  the  most  productive  parts  of  the 
field  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  in  some  localities  has  completely  taken 
possession  of  the  rock.  Not  unfrequently  do  seemingly  productive 
gas  wells  succumb  to  it  within  six  months  after  they  are  drilled.  The 
condition  of  the  gas  rock  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  drill,  and 
the  result  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  failures.  The  time 
was  when  all  new  wells  were  fairly  uniform  in  production  and  but  few 
failures  were  recorded.  Time  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in 
this  condition,  as  well  as  others  in  the  gas  field. 

The  presence  of  the  salt  water  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  gas  rock 
can  be  accounted  for  when  its  structural  condition  and  the  source 
of  the  gas  pressure  is  considered.  In  this  field  the  gas  rock  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Trenton  limestone.  It  is  here  that  the  carbonate  of 
lime  has  given  way  in  part  to  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  result  is 
a  highly  crystalline  limestone  of  sufficient  porosity  to  contain  a  large 
amount  of  gas.  The  gas  rock  is  not  equally  porous  throughout,  and 
not  of  a  uniform  thickness.  It  seldom  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
limestone,  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  of  the  uppermost  portion  usually 
being  hard  and  nonporous.  As  the  upper  surface  of  the  gas  rock  is 
undulating,  it  is  plain  that  the  salt  water  advancing  will  meet  the 
lower  portions  of  the  upper  strata  of  hard  limestone  first,  and  thus 
different  localities  in  the  field  will  become  hermetically  sealed,  one 
from  the  other.  If  the  drill  strikes  the  point  in  the  gas  rock  where 
the  salt  water  completely  occupies  it  the  result  is  evident.  Also, 
as  the  volume  of  gas  diminishes  and  the  rock  pressure  gets  lower, 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  move  in  the  rock  and 
the  latter  to  equalize  during  periods  of  light  draught  becomes  less. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  the  reason  for  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  volume  of  gas  wells  located  in  the  same  section  of  the 
field  and  their  rock  pressure  is  plain.  Records  of  the  rock  pressure 
of  this  field  at  this  time  appear  more  like  that  of  a  number  of  small 
gas  fields,  wholly  disconnected,  than  of  one  gas  area.  This  condition 
is  becoming  more  marked  each  year. 

The  structural  condition  of  the  gas  rock,  as  well  as  the  draught, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  aggressiveness  of  the  salt  water .^J^t  ap-^ 
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peared  in  the  western  part  of  the  field  and  in  wells  that  had  been 
drilled  an  extra  depth,  and  those  that  were  subject  to  overdraught 
first.  Very  productive  wells,  with  a  rock  pressure  of  260  pounds, 
succumbed  to  this  agent  here  before  it  was  known  to  be  a  destructive 
agent  in  some  other  localities.  Finally,  as  the  draught  throughout 
the  field  began  to  show  in  the  diminished  volume  of  the  wells  and  a 
material  decrease  in  the  rock  pressure  of  the  field,  the  influence  of 
the  salt  water  became  more  pronounced,  and  now  it  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  element  with  which  gas  companies  and  manufac- 
turers have  to  contend.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  care 
in  drilling  gas  wells  at  this  time  that  the  gas  rock  may  be  penetrated 
without  molesting  the  salt  water.  What  can  be  done  to  coun\Ajract 
the  influence  of  the  salt  water  and  thereby  render  the  gas  that  is  left 
in  the  rock  available?  If  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  sufficient  to 
raise  it  through  the  tubing  the  task  is  an  easy  one.  The  water  can  be 
separated  from  the  gas  and  kept  out  of  the  line.  If  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  is  not  strong  enough  to  raise  it  through  the  well  tubing,  then 
the  only  thing  to  do  i^  to  reduce  the  well  tubing  to  a  point  where  the 
gas  will  lift  the  salt  water.  It  is  not  advisable  to  place  a  small  pipe 
within  the  well  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  water,  and  permit  it  to 
remain  open,  as  the  water  will  be  raised  but  the  gas  will  be  wasted. 
By  re-tubing  with  small  pipe  and  using  a  separator  the  same  object 
will  be  gained  without  the  waste  of  the  gas.  Like  any  other  class  of 
property,  gas  wells  need  constant  attention. 

PIPE  LINE  EXTENSIONS. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  wells  drilled  in  a  given  year  usually 
means  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  pipe  line  laid,  though  for  various 
reasons  main  lines  are  frequently  extended  farther  into  new  territory 
than  is  necessary  for  the  wells  to  be  drilled  at  the  time.  In  this  man- 
ner territory  is  sometimes  held  for  a  time,  for  after  a  certain  area 
has  been  penetrated  by  large  lines  by  any  one  company,  other  com- 
panies are  slow  to  enter  it.  In  case  they  do  it  is  usually  from  extreme 
necessity.  A  large  amount  of  main  line  was  laid  in  1899,  and  a 
majority  of  the  lines  laid  the  past  year  are  feeders,  though  in  some 
cases  they  are  as  large  as  the  main  lines.  There  is  a  disposition  at 
present  founded  upon  necessity,  to  enlarge  all  gas  lines.  In  con- 
structing the  gas  plants  in  this  field,  if  present  conditions  could  have 
been  anticipated,  much  labor  and  capital  could  have  been  saved;  for, 
as  the  field  pressure  decreases  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  en- 
large field  lines  or  increase  the  pressure  by  artificial  means. 
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COMPRESSING  STATIONS. 

With  the  decrease  in  the  rock  pressure  of  this  field  came  the  neces- 
sity for  using  compressors  on  pipe  lines.  I  repeat  that  the  pressure 
required  to  transport  natural  gas  any  distance  depends  primarily 
upon  the  consumption.  With  no  consumption  and  the  pipe  line 
perfectly  tight  the  pressure  at  the  outlet  of  the  line  must  be  the 
same  as  that  at  the  wells,  and  with  the  line  wide  open  at  the  point 
of  consumption  the  loss  of  pressure  is  at  a  maximum.  The  amount 
of  natural  gas  that  can  be  transported  in  pipe  lines  a  given  distance 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  line  and  the  pressure  in  the  same,  the 
former  governing  the  volume  of  gas  and  the  latter  its  velocity.  Thus 
as  the  field  pressure  decreases,  the  question  presented  to  both  gas 
companies  and  manufacturers  is,  whether  to  build  compressing  sta- 
tions or  increase  their  pipe  line  capacity.  Some  have  adopted  the 
former,  others  the  latter,  while  occasionally  it  has  been  necessary  to 
resort  to  both.  The  following  companies  have  stations  as  indicated 
below  in  this  field: 

Number 

Company  Stations. 

1.  Indianapolis  Gas  Company,  Indianapolis 2 

2.  Consumers'  Gas  Trust  Company,  Indianapolis 2 

3.  Manufacturers*  Natural  Gas  Company,  Indianapolis 1 

4.  Indiana    Natural    and    Illuminating     Qob    Company, 

Lebanon,  Frankfort  and  Crawfordsville 2 

5.  Lafayette  Gas  Company,  Lafayette 2 

6.  Logansport  and  Wabash  Vall^  Gas  Company,  Logans- 

port,  Peru,  Wabash  and  Decatur 4 

7.  Port  Wayne  Gas  Company,  Bluff  ton  and  Fort  Wayne. .  3 

8.  Portland  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company 1 

9.  The  Ohio  and  Indiana  Consolidated  Natural  and  Illu- 

minating Gas  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 2 

10.  The  Red  Key  Transportation  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. .  2 

11.  Richmond  Natural  Gas  Company,  Richmond 1 

12.  Indiana  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company,  Koliomo,  Ind., 

and  Chicago,  111 3 

13.  The  Muncie  Glass  Company,  Muncie 1 

14.  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  Elwood  and  Kolsomo. .  1 

15.  The  Anderson  Fuel  Supply  Company,  Manufacturers  in 

Anderson  1 

16.  The   J.    M.    Leach    Gas    Company,    Manufacturers    at 

Koliomo 1 

17.  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  Muncie 1 


Total    30 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  manufacturers  in  Muncie,  Elwood,  Anderson 
and  Kokomo  have  been  compelled  to  build  compressing  stations  to 
maintain  their  fuel  supply.  This  is  but  a  beginning.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  all  the  larger  gas  companies  within  the  gas  field, 
whether  supplying  gas  for  domestic  or  manufacturing  purposes,  will 
be  compelled  to  build  compressing  stations  this  year  if  they  are  to 
have  satisfactory  service. 

ROCK  PRBSSURE. 

As  the  conditions  of  a  natural  gas  field  must  be  judged  by  the 
wells,  so  the  wells  must  be  judged  by  the  volume  of  flow,  the  rock 
pressure,  etc.  A  diminution  in  the  supply  of  gas  will  show  in  a  de- 
creased volume  of  flow  of  the  wells,  and  in  a  general  way,  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  rock  pressure.  If  oil  is  present  or  salt  water  is  invading 
the  rock  the  wells  will  show  it  when  open.  Also,  any  statement  re- 
garding the  condition  of  the  wells  or  field,  to  be  of  value,  must  not 
only  be  based  upon  the  conditions  stated  above,  but  must  be  com- 
parative; that  is,  the  conditions  at  present  must  be  compared  with 
conditions  as  shown  by  former  tests. 

Referring  to  the  rock  pressure  of  the  field  and  its  relation  to  the 
supply  of  gas,  I  quote  from  my  last  annual  report:  ^^When  speaking 
of  the  condition  of  a  natural  gas  field,  reference  is  usually  made  to 
the  rock  or  closed  pressure  of  the  wells,  it  being  the  impression  of 
many  people  that,  accordingly  as  this  is  high  or  low,  so  are  the  wells 
large  or  small.  This  is  not  true  in  every  instance,  and  as  the  supply 
of  gas  becomes  more  nearly  exhausted  this  becomes  a  more  uncertain 
index  of  the  capacity  of  the  wells.  A  decrease  in  the  rock  pressure 
of  a  given  area  of  the  gas  field  indicates  a  general  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  gas  in  that  area,  but  two  wells  on  the  same  farm  may  have 
the  Same  rock  pressure  and  be  very  unequal  in  production.  The 
velocity  of  the  gas  at  the  well  mouth  is  the  only  true  index  of  the 
capacity  of  the  well."  The  original  rock  pressure  of  the  Indiana 
natural  gas  field  was  325  pounds.  The  heavy  consumption  of  gas  by 
all  classes  of  consumers,  from  the  beginning,  soon  became  apparent 
in  the  decline  of  the  volume  of  flow  and  the  rock  pressure  of  wells 
in  those  localities  of  largest  draught.  This  was  in  the  zone  occu- 
pied by  pipe  lines  and  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  towns,  though  it 
was  not  long  before  the  decline  could  be  noticed  in  all  parts  of  the 
field. 

At  first  the  decline  of  the  rock  pressure  throughout  the  field  was 
gradual  and  fairly  uniform,  showing  greatest,   of  course,  during 
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periods  of  heavy  consumption.  During  the  summer  season,  when  the 
consumption  was  light,  the  gas  seemed  to  move  freely  through  the 
rock  and  the  pressure  equalized  to  a  certain  extent.  As  the  supply 
of  gas  has  decreased  the  pressure  has  become  less  uniform.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  gas  rock  is  not  uniform  in  thickness,  both  the  lower 
and  upper  surfaces  being  more  or  less  undulating.  As  the  salt  water 
raises,  it  may  reach  the  upper  surface  of  the  gas  rock  at  points  and 
hermetically  seal  the  gas  in  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  same; 
and  thus,  as  the  field  progresses,  it  is  possible  that  the  entire  gas 
territory  will  become  divided  and  subdivided  into  numerous  small 
gas  areas,  varying  in  rock  pressure,  the  draught  on  one  not  affecting 
others.  To  a  certain  extent  this  condition  exists  at  this  time.  The 
draught  on  the  wells  is  becoming  less  uniform  as  the  rock  pressure 
decreases.  Those  pipe  lines  connected  with  compressors  maintain 
a  pressure  above -that  of  the  wells  located  below  the  compressing  sta- 
tion, and  as  a  consequence  these  wells  are  useless,  a  part  of  the  time, 
at  least.  The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  average  rock  pressure  of 
the  entire  gas  area  is  plain,  and  when  found  it  does  not  give  much 
information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  gas  supply.  The  rock 
pressure  of  the  territory  south  of  an  east  and  west  line  parallel  with 
the  south  boundary  of  Hamilton  County,  and  touching  the  same,  is 
not  included  in  the  pressures  given  in  this  report.  This  is  not  be- 
cause this  territory  does  not  produce  gas  sufficient  to  warrant  a  con- 
sideration, but  because  it  supplies  but  little  gas  other  than  what  is 
used  for  local  domestic  consumption  within  the  territory.  Regarding 
this  part  of  the  gas  field  I  quote  from  my  last  annual  report:  "In 
much  of  this  section  the  gas  rock  is  thin  and  hard,  lacking  the  degree 
of  porosity  found  in  the  northern  section.  The  gas  passes  slowly 
from  the  rock  to  the  wells,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  small  and 
seldom  overworked.  Pipe  lines  from  this  part  of  the  field  supply 
Connersville,  Shelbyville  and  Hope.  Aside  from  these  cities  the 
draught  is  largely  for  local  domestic  consumption.^'* 

When  reference  is  made  to  the  Indiana  Natural  Gas  Field,  that 
part  of  the  field  north  of  the  line  indicated  above  is  usually  in  mind. 
The  original  area  of  this  section  of  the  field  contains  approximately 
2,850  square  miles.  As  has  been  stated  in  former  reports,  it  presents 
three  well  defined  divisions.  First,  an  outer  zone  surrounding  the 
entire  section.  This  zone  varies  greatly  in  width  and  has  been  aban- 
doned for  pipe  line  purposes.  A  part  of  it  supplies  local  domestic 
consumption. 

^  Annaal  report  of  State  Natural  Gas  Sapervisor,  1899,  pa«e  208. 
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Second,  a  middle  zone,  which  is  the  territory  supplying  pipe  lines 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  factories.  It  varies  in  productiveness  and 
has  in  most  localities  been  systematically  drilled.  In  December, 
1899,  this  zone  contained  approximately  1,350  square  miles.  It  has 
decreased  in  area  very  materially  during  the  past  year. 

Third,  the  center  of  production,  or  that  part  of  the  field  not  in- 
vaded by  pipe  lines.  This  is  a  very  small  area  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  northwest  comer  of  Delaware  County.  It  is  being  very  rapidly 
drilled.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  ascertain  the  exact  area  of  these  divi- 
sions. Regarding  the  productive  area,  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  south  two-thirds  of  Grant  County,  the  south  half  of  Black- 
ford County,  and  the  north  half  of  Madison  and  Delaware  counties 
supply  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  natural  gas  consumed  from  this  field. 

The  pressures  given  in  this  report  were  taken  from  wells  lo- 
cated in  the  middle  and  center  zones  only,  and  are  the  averages 
of  a  large  number  of  tests  made  in  various  localities.  On  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  salt  water  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  rock  pressure  in  many  instances,  but  the  results  given  here 
were  secured  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible.  This 
territory  or  zone  of  the  gas  field  is  decreasing  annually  in  area  and 
the  average  pressure  given  for  each  year  is  made  from  tests  of  the 
territory  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

Tests  made  in  this  territory  in  November,  1897,  showed  an  average 
rock  pressure  of  197  pounds.  The  same  territory  in  1898  showed  173 
pounds  rock  pressure.  In  December,  1 899,  this  had  decreased  to  155 
pounds,  and  at  present  the  pressure  varies  from  75  to  160  pounds, 
and  the  average  is  about  115  pounds. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  WASTE. 

Ordinarily,  in  referring  to  natural  gas  waste,  we  have  in  mind  the 
escape  of  gas  from  wells,  pipe  lines,  etc.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  this  class  of  waste  in  former  sections  of  this  report.  The  subject 
will  be  mentioned  here  only  as  it  is  involved  in  the  consumption  of 
this  fuel.  If  natural  gas  is  used  extravagantly,  or  in  heating  appli- 
ances from  which  its  full  heating  power  is  not  available,  it  is  waste, 
and  that  it  is  so  used  throughout  the  gas  and  oil  field  is  well  known. 
Ijaws  have  been  enacted  to  prevent  the  escape  of  natural  gas  from 
wells,  pipe  lines,  appliances,  etc.,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same 
has  reduced  this  class  of  waste  to  a  minimum,  the  amount  being 
very  little  compared  with  the  same  during  the  early  history  of  the 
field.    Without  trying  to  apologize  for  the  extravagant  use  of  this 
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fuel  by  consumerB  in  general,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  more  care  is 
being  exercised  in  its  use  than  formerly,  though  it  is  usually  made  nec- 
essary by  a  shortage  in  the  supply.  The  fact  is  that  but  few  consumers 
exercise  that  degree  of  economy  in  the  use  of  this  gaseous  fuel  that 
its  value  warrants  or  that  they  would  were  it  measured  to  them  and 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  what  they  use.  The  waste  of  natural 
gas  that  is  involved  in  its  consumption  presents  many  diflScult  ques- 
tions, and  at  present  it  seems  that  additional  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired to  in  any  measure  prevent  it. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  GAS. 

Natural  gas  has  fulfilled  its  highest  purpose  when  it  has  been  used 
for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  mankind.  To  secure  this  end  the 
entire  stock  of  gas  must  be  consumed  in  such  manner  that  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  heat  will  be  obtained  and  utilized.  In  other 
words,  the  appliances  used  to  consume  natural  gas  should  be  such  as 
will  permit  a  complete  combustion  of  the  gas  and  supply  the  heat  to 
its  proper  purpose.  Incomplete  combustion  not  only  involves  waste, 
but  fails  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  service.  Natural  gas,  when 
used  under  proper  conditions,  is  a  most  satisfactory  fuel,  a  large  per 
cent,  of  its  heating  value  being  attainable. 

At  this  time  when  much  complaint  is  being  heard  regarding  the 
natural  gas  service,  especially  from  pipe  line  cities,  much  is  being 
said  about  economical  appliances  and  methods  of  using  gas.  To  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  burning  natural  gas  and  utilizing  its  heat  that  are  practiced 
throughout  the  gas  field,  this  is  not  surprising.  If  the  agitation  had 
come  sooner  and  proper  methods  of  sale  and  consumption  had  been 
adopted  at  the  beginning,  the  condition  of  the  field  would  doubtless 
be  different  at  this  time. 

While  attending  the  duties  of  this  office  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  gas  fires,  both  in  factories  and  private  houses,  and  in  but 
few  instances  have  I  found  the  results  of  the  gas  consumed  in  the 
private  houses  to  be  what  they  should  be.  From  incomplete  combus- 
tion, which  is  usually  the  result  of  the  use  of  appliances  not  adapted 
to  the  fuel,  the  domestic  consumer  suffers  most.  Not  only  is  much 
of  the  heating  power  of  the  gas  lost,  but  it  is  sure  to  result  in  the 
formation  of  carbonous  oxide  gas,  which  is  extremely  poisonous.  To 
attempt  to  describe  the  various  methods  of  using  natural  gas  by  do- 
mestic consumers  would  be  an  endless  task.  Generally  speaking,  there 
is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  gas  used  where  the  supply 
is  ample  as  there  is  in  the  results,  the  latter  depending  entirely  upon    j 
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the  way  it  is  used.  In  the  consumption  of  natural  gas  the  principal 
end  to  be  attained  is  complete  combustion,  whereby  all  of  the  heating 
power  of  the  gas  is  realized  and  the  supplying  of  the  heat  to  the  room 
or  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  generated.  To  realize  the  full  heat- 
ing power  of  natural  gas  or  to  secure  complete  combustion  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mix  it  with  air.  The  volume  of  air  required  to  bum  a  given 
amount  of  gas  is  about  ten  times  the  volume  of  gas  consumed.  Too 
much  air  will  tend  to  carry  away  heat  through  the  chimney  that 
might  otherwise  be  utilized.  In  regulating  a  gas  fire,  a  good  method 
is  to  adjust  the  air  supply  at  the  mixer  in  such  a  manner  that  a  slight 
white  tip  can  be  occasionally  seen  at  the  end  of  the  flame  and  then 
turn  on  enough  air  to  cause  this  to  disappear.  The  supply  of  gas 
may  be  ample  and  the  combustion  complete,  and  if  the  heat  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  out  through  the  chimney  instead  of  being  supplied  to 
the  room  the  service  can  not  be  good.  Much  depends,  then,  upon  the 
construction  of  the  stove  or  grate  and  the  regulation  of  the  draught. 
I  have  seen  gas  stoves  consuming  not  to  exceed  twenty  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  hour  giving  out  more  heat  than  grates  consuming  two  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  per  hour.  Generally  speaking,  a  grate  is  very  waste- 
ful, and  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  makes  a  cheerful  fire  and 
usually  insures  good  ventilation. 

Natural  gas  from  this  field  has  been  used  for  domestic  purposes 
since  1886.  During  that  time,  comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  methods  of  consumption.  In  cases  where  it  has,  it  has  been 
caused  by  a  shortage  in  the  supply  rather  than  a  desire  to  husband 
it.  Some  reasons  can  be  given  why  this  condition  exists  and  many 
why  it  should  not.  At  the  time  that  natural  gas  was  discovered,  wood 
and  coal  were  the  universal  fuels.  The  heating  apparatus  in  every 
house  was  arranged  with  especial  reference  to  the  use  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  both  of  these  fuels.  Most  people  began  the  use  of  natural 
gas  with  but  little  knowledge  of  how  it  should  be  used.  Generally 
speaking,  the  grates,  stoves,  chimneys,  etc.,  were  ill  adapted  to  the 
new  fuel,  but  without  any  material  change  except  a  burner  its  use 
was  begun.  The  "contract  system*'  of  selling  gas  was  adopted  by  all 
gas  companies  at  the  beginning,  and  with  it  there  is  but  little  in- 
centive for  the  consumer  to  exercise  economy.  The  schedule  of  rates 
was  arranged  with  reference  to  the  number  of  fires  or  rooms;  in  some 
towns  an  annual  charge  was  made  for  a  residence,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  gas  consumed.  It  is  true,  as  I  think,  that  most  natural 
gas  consumers  will  admit  that  the  "contract  system"  of  selling  gas 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  indifference  manifested  by  the  average 
consumer  towards  methods  of  consumption  and  amount  of  gas  con- 
sumed, and  but  little  improvement  can  be  expected  until  it  is  forced 
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by  a  shortage  in  the  supply  or  until  the  present  system  of  selling  is 
changed  to  one  whereby  the  consumer  is  required  to  pay  for  the  gas 
used  only.  Under  the  contract  or  flat  rate  system  of  selling  gas  the 
charges  are  the  same  regardless  of  the  amount  of  gas  used.  In  some 
cities  where  the  supply  is  short  at  times,  the  consumer  pays  for  fuel 
that  he  does  not  get.  The  system  is  wrong  in  principle  and  would  not 
be  considered  in  any  other  business. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  just  method  of  selling  natural 
gas.  If  it  is  property  and  can  be  transferred  as  other  property  is,  it 
will  harm  no  one  to  pay  for  it  as  he  pays  for  other  property.  Those 
who  oppose  the  "meter  system"  contend  that  its  adoption  means  a 
higher  price  for  gas.  This  may  be  true,  but  not  necessarily  so.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  rates  can  not  be  adjusted  as  equitably  under 
one  system  as  the  other.  A  schedule  of  prices  under  which  I  am 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  gas  that  I  use  and  no  more  is  certainly  just. 
If  I  choose  to  adopt  economical  appliances  and  practice  economy,  a 
reduction  in  my  gas  bill  will  follow.  If  I  use  the  gas  extravagantly 
I  pay  for  what  I  use  and  no  more.  The  introduction  of  meters  at  this 
late  day  would  not  only  improve  the  service  in  many  localities,  but 
would  undoubtedly  prolong  the  life  of  the  field.  I  am  sure  that  the 
result  would  be  ample  recompense  for  the  trouble  and  expense. 

In  a  majority  of  factories  natural  gas  is  used  more  economically 
than  in  private  residences.  The  reasons  are  plain.  Most  manufac- 
turers own  their  fuel  plant.  The  increasing  annual  expense  that 
is  necessary  to  maintain  it  has  led  many  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
natural  gas  consumption.  The  result  is  that  a  majortiy  have  adapted 
improved  appliances  and  are  using  less  gas  and  having  better  service. 
The  American  Window  Glass  Company  have  placed  meters  in  each 
of  their  thirty-six  factories  in  this  field.  They  own  their  fuel 
plants,  and  propose  to  practice  the  same  economy  in  the  use  of  their 
fuel  as  they  do  in  the  use  of  any  other  constituent  of  their  product. 
The  American  Plate  Glass  Company  keeps  an  accurate  daily  record 
of  gas  consumed.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all 
manufacturers  have  adopted  approved  appliances  for  using  gas  or 
make  an  effort  toward  economy  in  the  use  of  this  fuel.  A  few  adhere 
to  old  methods  and  use  the  gas  in  a  manner  that  would  indicate  their 
belief  in  an  inexhaustible  supply.  I  find  many  cases  of  absolute  waste 
that  the  law  does  not  prohibit.  Manufacturers,  however,  usually 
comply  with  any  reasonable  request  that  has  for  its  object  the  hus- 
banding of  the  natural  gas  supply.  Such  waste  is  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  negligence  on  the  part  of  employes,  rather  than  a  disposition 
to  waste  the  gas. 
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Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  7,  1901. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Blatchley,  Stale  Geologist: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the  annual 
report  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  year  1900  as  required  by 
section  7454  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  by  Burns. 

JAMES  EPPERSON, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Inasmuch  as  the  former  reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  cover 
about  all  the  information  that  is  desirable  and  of  public  interest, 
this  report  follows  the  same  general  lines  as  those  which  preceded  it. 
We  have,  however,  endeavored  to  make  the  report  more  complete 
and  reliable  as  to  the  subjects  included  in  the  same  than  any  hereto- 
fore made,  and  to  improve  on  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  therein. 

The  production  of  block  and  bituminous  coal  is  given  separately  in 
this  report,  and  each  of  these  products  is  subdivided  into  machine 
and  hand-mined  coal,  being  a  change  from  last  year's  report  in  this 
respect,  which  it  is  hoped  will  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
report.  The  product  is  separated  into  screened,  slack  and  nut,  and 
mine  run  coal,  and  the  total  number  of  tons  mined  is  also  given. 
The  number  of  kegs  of  powder  used  is  omitted  from  the  report  for 
the  reason  that  so  much  of  it  was  purchased  from  persons  other  than 
operators,  from  whom  no  reports  could  be  required,  even  if  their 
names  could  have  been  ascertained,  that  any  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  used  would  have  been  so  unreliable  as  to  be  useless  to  any 
one,  being  a  mere  guess. 

In  giving  the  wages  paid  for  day  labor,  the  wages  paid  to  inside 
and  outside  day  men  are  combined,  because  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  persons  furnishing  this  data  to  separate  and  classify  them. 

The  table  of  wages  in  this  report  gives  accurately  the  aggregate 
price  paid  for  mining  coal  and  for  day  labor  as  reported  to  this  office. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  Department  to  give  also  in  this  report  the 
entire  cost  of  the  production  of  coal  and  the  selling  price  thereof. 
Several  attempts  were  made  during  the  year  to  collect  data  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  was  found  that  mine  operators,  in  most  instances, 
were  opposed  to  giving  out  this  information,  claiming  that  the  same 
might  be  detrimental  to  their  business,  making  it  impossible  to  get 
the  necessary  statistics  to  make  anything  like  an  accurate  statement. 
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The  geological  number  of  the  coal  seams  of  each  mine  is  given  in 
the  general  table,  and  a  table  has  been  added  of  mines  in  which 
mining  machines  or  mechanical  haulage  is  being  used. 

This  report  includes  the  following  matter,  arranged  in  the  order 
enumerated:  Letter  of  transmittal,  introduction,  miscellaneous 
table,  coal  trade  and  mining  conditions,  miners'  and  operators'  wage 
agreement,  labor  troubles,  tonnage  and  wage  tables,  new  mines, 
abandoned  mines,  table  of  machine  mines,  improvement  of  mines, 
examinations,  certificates  of  competency,  certificates  of  service,  table 
of  small  mines,  mine  bosses  and  addresses,  companies  and  addresses, 
table  of  accidents,  changes  in  the  mine  management,  and  opinions 
of  Attorney-General. 
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COAL  TRADE  AND  MINING  CONDITIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  trade  in  general  has  been  better  for  the 
year  1900  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  activity 
in  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  industry  during  the  year  just 
ended  has  likewise  been  unparalleled.  In  the  year  of  1899,  only  nine 
new  mines  were  reported,  while  last  year  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
thirty-two  additional  mines,  and  only  two  mines  abandoned,  making 
a  net  increase  for  the  year  of  thirty  mines  and  being  the  largest 
increase  therein  of  any  year  on  record.  With  the  seven  new  mines 
now  ready  for  enrollment,  the  total  enrollment  of  mines,  exclusive 
of  small  mines  to  which  the  mining  laws  have  no  application,  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  during  the  year  1900 
is  6,283,063,  exceeding  the  production  of  the  year  1899  by  443,150 
tons,  or  over  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  This  increase  in  produc- 
tion may  surprise  many  persons  engaged  in  this  industry,  as,  in  many 
localities,  the  mines  were  operated  fewer  days  than  in  1899.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  during  the  summer  of  the  last  named  year  the 
mines  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  were 
more  or  less  involved  in  strikes,  some  of  the  larger  mines  of  that 
coal  field  being  practically  idle  for  about  six  months,  while  in  1900, 
there  was  very  little  loss  of  time  from  this  cause  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  most  important  factor  of  this  increase  in  produc- 
tion. The  records  of  this  Department  show  also  that  a  larger  number 
of  men  were  engaged  in  this  industry  during  the  past  year  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  mines,  too,  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  production,  though,  as  a  rule,  a  new  mine 
is  not  a  large  producer  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  The 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  mines  by  reason  of  the  use  of  improved 
machiner}^  and  appliances,  such  as  electric  haulage  and  mining  ma- 
chines, has  also  influenced  production. 

Judging  from  present  prospects,  there  will  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  mines  opened  in  this  State  within  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  indications  now  are,  that  there  will  also  be  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  coal.  Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  action  of  the 
joint  convention  of  miners  and  operators,  as  to  whether  they  will 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  agreement  for  this  year.  It  was  said  at  the 
miners'  convention,  held  at  Indianapolis  in  January,  that  coal  from 
Indiana  had  encroached  upon  and  displaced  last  year  600,000  tons 
of  Illinois  coal  in  the  Chicago  market.  If  this  statement  be  true, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  Illinois  a  lower 
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rate  is  paid  for  mining  coal  than  in  Indiana,  that  in  no  part  of  that 
State  does  the  mining  rate  exceed  the  rate  in  this  State,  and  that 
the  distance  is  greater  and  the  freight  rate  higher  from  the  Indiana 
coal  fields  to  the  market  than  from  those  of  Illinois,  it  is  a  high 
compliment  to  Indiana  coal  and  indicates  that  this  coal  is  superior 
to  the  coal  of  Illinois,  and  that  it  will  probably  continue  to  absorb 
more  and  more  of  the  market  now  supplied  by  that  coal. 

Mine  work  in  this  State  during  the  past  year,  taking  the  State  as 
a  whole,  has  been  bettor  than  in  1899,  but  has  been  more  distributed, 
both  as  to  time  worked  and  the  number  of  mines  affected.  In  1899, 
a  large  number  of  mines  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by  reason  of  strikes 
and  disagreements,  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  mines  not  so  in- 
volved. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  coal  field  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  While  the  mines  in  the  central  coal  region  of  Indiana 
have  not  been  operated  as  steadily  last  year  as  in  1899,  especially  in 
the  Linton  field,  the  mines  in  the  southern  coal  field  have  been  run 
a  great  many  more  days  in  1900  than  in  the  former  year.  Consider- 
ing all  conditions,  mine  workers  are  enjoying  greater  prosperity  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  that  industry.  Gratuitous  labor,  called 
by  the  craft  "dead  work,"  has  practically  been  abolished,  being  now 
performed  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose;  the  hours  of  labor 
were  never  so  short  as  now;  and,  considering  the  improved  appliances 
and  methods  of  mining,  the  wages  now  paid  are  higher  than  ever 
before,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  wage  tables  in  the  reports 
of  this  department.  Take  for  example  the  years  1899  and  1900. 
These  tables  disclose  the  fact  that,  while  the  aggregate  tonnage  for 
the  latter  year  only  exceeded  the  former  by  443,150  tons,  or  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  wages  paid  during  the  latter 
year  exceeded  that  paid  during  the  former  year  by  $1,042,371,  or 
approximately  twenty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent.,  a  net  increase 
in  the  aggregate  wages  paid  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  one  year.  This 
increase  in  wages  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  class  of 
mine  workers,  but  extends  to  all  kinds  of  such  labor.  A  comparison 
of  the  agreement,  as  to  prices,  between  the  miners  and  operators  for 
1899,  published  in  the  last  year's  report  of  this  department,  and  their 
agreement  therefor  for  the  past  year,  which  is  given  below,  will 
further  verify  this  statement  of  increase  of  wages. 
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TBRRE  HAUTE  AGREEMENT. 

April  1st,  1900,  to  April  Ibt,  1901. 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  between  the  Coal  Operators  and 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  at  Indianapolis,  February  2,  1900,  the  price  of  mining  for 
bituminous  coal  in  the  State  of  Indiana  shall  be  80  cents  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  for  screened  lump  coal,  made  over  a  standard  screen,  and  49  cents 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  run  of  mine.  That  further  details  in  scale  of 
prices  for  picl(  and  machine  mining  in  the  State  of  Indiana  for  one  year, 
beginning  April  1,  1900,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Pick  Mihiko. 
(Yardage.) 

In  entries  7  to  9  ft.  wide,  $1.66. 

In  entries  12  it.  wide  the  price  shall  be  five-eighths  of  the  regular  price, 
or  $1.03%.  Entries  shall  not  exceed  12  ft.,  it  being  understood  that  this 
applies  to  entry  work  only. 

Break  Throuqhs. 

Break  throughs  and  entries  shall  be  paid  for  at  entry  prices.  Break 
throughs  between  rooms  when  sheared  or  blocked  shall  be  paid  for  at 
entry  prices,  but  no  break  throughs  shall  be  driven  without  the  consent 
of  the  operators.  Nothing  herein  shall  interfere  with  the  law  governing 
break  throughs. 

Room  Turning. 

Room  turning,  $4.00. 

Room  necks  to  be  driven  12  ft.  in  and  widened  at  tin  angle  of  4.5 
degrees  when  so  desired  by  the  operator.  Any  distance  in  excess  of  above 
shall  be  paid  for  proportionately.  When  room  necks  are  driven  12  ft. 
wide,  price  shall  be  five-eighths  of  regular  price,  or  $2.50. 

Machine  Mining. 

In  entries  7  to  9  ft.  wide,  $1.19. 

In  entries  12  ft.  wide  five-eighths  of  price  for  narrow  entries,  or  74c. 
Narrow  work  after  Punching  Machines  shall  be  sheared  when  demanded 
by  the  operator.  Narrow  work  after  the  Chain  Machine  must  be  done  in 
a  workmanlike  manner. 

Break  Throdohp. 

Break  throughs  between  entries,  same  as  entry  prices.  Break  throughs 
between  rooms  shall  be  paid  for  at  same  price  when  similarly  driven. 
This  applies  to  width  and  not  method  of  mining. 
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Room  Tubkino. 

Uoom  turning,  $3.00. 

Room  necks  to  be  driven  12  ft.  in  and  widened  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  when  so  desired  by  operators.  Any  distance  in  excess  of  above 
shall  be  paid  for  proportionately.  When  room  necks  are  driven  12  ft  wide 
price  shall  be  five-eighths  of  regular  price,  or  $1.87. 

Day  Work  for  Punching  Machines. 

Machine  cutting  when  paid  for  by  the  day  shall  be,  for— 

Machine  runner $2  82 

Helper 2  22 

Day  Wo^k,  Chain  or  Cutter  Bar  Machine. 

When  paid  for  by  the  day  shall  be  for  machine  runner.  .$2  67^4 

Helper 2  67% 

Day  work  by  machines  shall  apply  only  to  defective  work  such  as 
horse  back,  etc. 

Price  Psm  Ton  for  Machine  Mining. 

FOR  PUNCHING  MACHINE. 

Screened  Lump.— Runner,  9c;  Helper,  8c;  Loading,  Shooting  and  Tim- 
bering, 45c;  Total,  62c. 

Run  of  Mine.— Runner,  5%c;  Helper,  5%c;  I^oadiug,  Shooting  and  Tim- 
bering, 28c;  Total,  39c. 

For  Chain  Machine. 

Screened  Lump.— Runner,  5%c;  Helper,  514c;  Loading,  Shooting  and 
Timbering,  48c;  Total,  58%c. 

Run  of  Mine.— Runner,  314c;  Helper,  3%c;  Loading,  Shooting  and  Tim- 
bering, 30c;  Total,  36^. 

Shovels  shall  be  furnished  by  the  operators,  but  when  replaced  the  old 
shovels  must  be  returned,  and  in  case  of  careless  breaking,  or  destruction 
by  the  miner,  he  shall  pay  for  the  shovel  so  destroyed. 

Blacksmithing. 

Price  of  blacksmithing  shall  be  l%c  on  the  dollar.  Sharpening  shall 
be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  men  shall  not  have  to  wait  for 
their  tools. 

Day  Labor 

As  provided  in  the  Indianapolis  agreement  the  advance  on  inside  day 
labor  shall  be  20  per  cent.,  based  on  the  present  Hocking  Valley  and 
Columbus  inside  day  labor  scale,  with  the  exception  of  trappers,  whose 
compensation  shall  be  $1.00  per  day. 
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Oemebal. 

1.  Where  the  coal  is  paid  for  mine  run  or  screen  coal  basis,  it  shall 
be  mined  in  a  careful  and  workmanlil^e  manner,  and  when  loaded  on  the 
miner's  car  It  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  slate,  bone  coal  or 
other  impurities.  When  a  miner  shall  load  and  send  out  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  impurities  in  one  car  of  coal  he  shall  be  docked  the  amount  of 
impurities  so  sent  out.  Whenever  he  shall  send  out  5  per  cent,  or  more 
of  impurities  in  one  car  he  shall  be  docked  the  amount  of  impurities  so 
sent  out,  and  shall  be  laid  off  from  work  for  one  day.  Wlienever  lie  shall 
send  out  two  cars  on  the  same  day,  each  containing  5  per  cent,  or  more 
of  impurities,  he  shall  be  docked  the  amount  of  impurities  and  laid  off 
for  two  days.  Whenever  he  shall  send  out  three  such  cars  in  one  day  he 
shall  be  docked  the  amount  of  the  impurities  and  laid  olt  six  working  days. 

2.  The  semi-monthly  pay  shall  continue  until  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  providing  for  weekly  pay  shall  have  been  passeil  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Indiana  and  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  time  of  beginning  work  in  the  morning  and  the  length  of 
intermission  at  noon  shall  be  considered  a  local  question. 

4.  That  the  above  scale  is  based  upon  an  eight-hour  work  day;  that 
it  is  definitely  understood  that  this  shall  mean  eight  hours*  work  at 
the  face  exclusive  of  the  noon  time;  six  days  in  the  week  or  48  hours 
in  the  week,  and  that  no  local  ruling  shall  in  any  way  deviate  from  this 
agreement,  or  impose  conditions  affecting  the  same,  but  any  class  of  day 
labor  may  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  operator  for  tlie  number  of  hours 
and  fraction  thereof  actually  worked  at  the  hour  rate,  based  on  one-eighth 
of  the  scale  rate  per  day,  provided  tltat  when  men  go  into  tlie  mine  in  tlie 
morning  they  shall  be  entitled  to  two  hours'  pay  wliether  the  mine  works 
or  not.  &8  provided  In  the  above  agreement  for  inside  day  labor;  providing, 
further,  that  overtime  of  day  labor  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  per 
hour. 

5.  Inside  day  work  may  be  done  upon  idle  days,  and  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, on  overtime. 

6.  Whenever  any  laborer  working  by  the  day  In  the  mine  shall  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  his  work  or  the  price  thereof,  and  shall  demand 
that  he  be  given  work  at  mining  coal  within  the  mine,  his  demand  for  this 
change  of  labor  shall  only  be  acceded  to  by  the  operator  after  tliree  days* 
notice  of  his  desire  to  change,  or  in  case  other  men  can  be  obtained  who 
will  do  this  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  price  herein  agreed 
upon.  Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  any  class  of  labor  In  demanding 
a  change  of  this  nature  shall  not  be  granted,  but  shall  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  this  agreement, 

7.  It  is  agreed  that  if  any  diflference  arises  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners  at  any  mine  a  settlement  shall  be  arrived  at  without  stopping 
of  work.  If  the  parties  immediately  aflfected  can  not  reach  an  agreement 
between  themselves  the  question  shall  be  referred  without  delay  to  a 
board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  two  operators  selected  by  the  operators 
Interested,  and  two  miners  selected  by  District  No.  11  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  In  the  event  of  these  four  being  unable  to  reach  a 
decision  they  shall  select  a  fifth  man,  and  the  decision  of  the  board  so 
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constituted  shall  be  final,  but  no  miner  or  operator  interested  in  the  differ- 
ence shall  be  a  member  of  such  board. 

8.  The  duties  of  the  Mine  Ck)mmittee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  mine  boss  or  superintendent  and  any  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  working  in  the  mine. 
In  case  they  fail  to  agree  they  shall  proceed  to  adjust  the  trouble  by  the 
selection  of  an  arbitration  board  as  provided  in  article  7  of  this  agree- 
ment. The  Mine  Committee  shall  have  no  other  authority  nor  exercise 
any  other  control  nor  in  any  other  way  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
mine. 

9.  That  under  no  circumstances  will  the  operator  recognize  or  treat 
with  the  Mine  Committee  or  any  representative  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  during  suspension  of  work,  contrary  to  this 
agreement. 

10.  The  operator  shall  have  the  privilege  of  working  a  night  shift 
for  cutting  coal  with  machines.  All  men  so  employed  shall  be  paid  25 
cents  extra  for  each  eight  hours'  work  at  night,  in  addition  to  the  scale 
price  per  ton. 

11.  Work  on  driving  entries  and  drawing  pillars  may  be  by  double 
shift  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 

12.  It  Is  further  agreed  that  the  operators  shall  offer  no  objection  to 
the  check-off  for  checkwelghman  and  for  dues  for  the  Federation,  provided 
that  no  check-off  shall  be  made  against  any  person  until  he  shall  have 
first  given  his  consent  in  writing  to  his  employer.  This  applies  to  all 
underground  day  work  as  well  as  miners. 

W.  D.  VAN  HORN, 
President  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  District  No.  11. 
Attest:    J.  H.  KENNEDY, 

Secretary  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  District  No.  11. 

J.  SMITH  TALLEY, 
President  Bit.  Coal  Op.  Assn.  of  Ind. 
Attest:    A.  D.  SCOTT, 

Secretary  Bit  Coal  Op.  Assn.  of  Ind. 

LABOR  TROUBLE. 

As  indicated  in  another  part  of  the  report,  the  past  year  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  labor  troubles,  there  being  but  one 
strike  of  a  serious  nature;  that  is,  the  engineers'  strike.  During  the 
month  of  November,  1900,  the  Brotherhood  of  Hoisting  Engineers 
held  its  annual  convention  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and,  among  other 
things,  adopted  a  scale  of  prices  and  conditions  for  the  government 
of  hoisting  engineers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  pursuance  of  the 
action  of  that  convention,  the  hoisting  engineers  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  demanded  from  the  operators  of  the  State  that,  at  mines 
hoisting  five  hundred  tons  of  coaJ  per  day  or  more,  there  should 
be  three  engineers  employed;  that,  at  mines  hoisting  two  hundred 
tons  of  coal  per  day,  there  should  be  two  engineers  employed,  and 
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that,  at  mines  hoisting  fewer  than  two  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day, 
there  should  be  one  engineer  employed;  that  where  three  engineers 
were  employed,  the  price  paid  for  the  services  of  such  engineers 
should  be  $65.00,  $75.00  and  $90.00  per  month,  respectively,  which,  to 
the  highest  class  of  engineers,  meant  an  increase  in  wages  and  a  re- 
duction of  working  hours.  The  operators  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand.  In  the  counties  of  Vermillion,  Parke,  Vigo,  Clay,  Sullivan 
and  Greene,  the  engineers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  quit  work,  and 
for  a  time,  it  appeared  as  if  the  whole  State  would  be  involved  in  the 
strike;  but,  after  a  tie-up  of  the  mines  for  six  or  eight  days  in  the 
section  mentioned,  the  engineers  resumed  work,  without  having  re- 
ceived any  concessions  to  their  demand. 

The  following  December,  the  miners  in  the  Linton  coal  field  de- 
manded of  the  engineers  that  they  join  the  organization  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  which,  in  effect,  meant  the  destruction 
of  the  organization  of  the  engineers.  The  engineers  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request,  and  the  miners  in  this  coal  field  struck  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  demand,  no  other  part  of  the  State 
being  involved.  After  a  week  of  idleness,  the  miners  resumed  work 
pending  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy  at  the  next  national  con- 
vention of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  when  it  is  hoped  a  satisfactory 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

In  addition  to  the  above  troubles,  there  have  occurred  numerous 
small  strikes,  usually  involving  only  one  mine,  and  seldom  resulting 
in  more  than  from  one  to  four  days*  loss  of  time,  none  of  them  being 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  special  mention. 
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NEW  MINES. 

During  the  year  1899,  several  new  openings  were  made  and  par- 
tially equipped,  from  which  some  little  coal  was  mined  and  sold  to 
local  trade;  the  numher  of  persons  employed,  however,  being  too 
small  to  bring  them  under  the  law  requiring  inspection,  no  mention 
of  them  was  made  in  the  report  for  that  year.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  these  and  all  other  new  openings  made  during  the  year 
1900,  which  are  now  subject  to  the  mining  laws  of  Indiana. 

Clay  Ck)UNTY. 

OIPFOBD  MIVE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Collins  CoaJ  Co.,  and  is 
situate  on  the  old  Gifford  farm  three  miles  west  of  Brazil.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  mining  properties  in  Clay  County,  having 
an  area  of  about  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  coal  land  underiain  with  a 
seam  of  bituminous  coal  averaging  four  and  one-half  feet  thick,  the 
quality  of  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Brazil  block  coal. 
The  roof  is  hard  black  slate  lying  very  uniform,  and  the  bottom  is  a 
very  hard  fire  clay. 

The  shaft  was  sunk  and  equipped  in  1899  by  Thomas  Watson,  who 
operated  it  on  a  small  scale  during  that  year,  the  product  going  to 
supply  local  trade  in  Brazil  and  surrounding  country.  The  present 
company  was  organized  during  the  past  summer  and  built  a  switch 
one  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  to  the  mine  from  the  C.  &  I.  C. 
R.  R.,  completing  it  about  September  1st.  Since  that  time  the  mine 
has  been  developed  very  rapidly,  and  at  last  report  employed  seventy- 
six  miners. 

JACKSON  COAL  AND  MINING  00  's  CORN  WELL  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  one-half  mile  east  of  Cardonia  on  a  coal  switch 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Vandalia  R.  R.  The  top  and  bottom 
block  seams  are  both  worked  at  this  mine.  The  shaft  was  sunk  to 
the  top  vein  in  the  fall  of  1899,  the  mine  was  equipped  and  com- 
menced shipping  coal  in  January,  1900,  and  the  work  of  sinking  to 
the  lower  vein  was  completed  some  time  in  September.  The  com- 
pany is  now  sinking  the  second  outlet  or  man-way. 

FORTNER  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  C.  Ehrlich.  It  is  located  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Fortner  or  Fox  Den  Mine,  which  was  worked  out 
and  abandoned  in  1897.    The  coal  seam  worked  is  bituminous  and  of 
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good  quality,  ranging  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  thick, 
and  is  reached  by  a  shaft  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  deep. 
The  shaft  was  sunk  and  partially  equipped  in  1899,  but  no  coal  of  any 
note  was  mined  until  January  of  the  following  year.  At  present  the 
mine  employs  about  forty-five  persons. 

EUREKA  MO.   4  MIME. 

The  Eureka  No.  4  Mine  is  located  one-fourth  mile  east  of  Carbon 
on  the  Big  Four  R.  R.,  and  is  a  part  of  the  workings  of  the  old 
Chicago  Mine,  which  burned  down  in  1891.  At  that  time  the  Chicago 
Mine  was  owned  by  the  Brazil  Block  Coal  Co.,  and,  as  it  was  thought 
to  be  nearly  worked  out,  they  did  not  rebuild  it,  but  later  sold  the 
property  to  the  Eureka  Block  Coal  Co.,  which  owned  the  adjacent 
coal  lands.  The  latter  company  commenced  to  sink  in  the  fall  of 
1899,  and  completed  the  shaft  to  the  top  vein  in  the  spring  of  1900. 
Very  little  coal  was  mined,  however,  until  the  following  September. 
Since  that  time  about  forty  miners  have  been  employed  and  the  mine 
has  a  capacity  of  about  200  tons  per  day.  The  work  of  sinking  to  the 
lower  vein  has  lately  been  completed,  and  the  company  is  now  taking 
out  the  water  preparatory  to  working  both  seams,  which  are  said  to 
be  an  excellent  quality  of  block  coal. 

LAWTON   MIMB. 

The  Lawton  Mine  is  located  one-half  mile  south  of  Fontanet  on  a 
coal  switch  from  the  Diamond  Mine  switch  and  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  Coal  Bluff  Mining  Co.^s  mining  property.  It  was  completed  and 
ready  for  shipping  coal  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1900. 

QLEM  MIME. 

This  mine  is  located  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Coal  Bluff  on 
the  C.  &  I.  C.  R.  R.,  and  is  also  owned  by  the  Coal  Bluff  Mining  Co. 
Sinking  was  commenced  in  August,  and  the  mine  was  completed  and 
ready  for  operation  about  the  same  time  as  the  Lawton  Mine.  Infor- 
mation regarding  both  of  these  mines  is  very  meager,  owing  to  there 
having  been  no  reports  nor  any  inspections  made  of  either  of  them. 

Daviess  Coumty. 
black  diamomd  mime. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  and  is  located 
about  one  mile  south  of  Washington  near  the  Petersburgh  Rock 
Road.    It  was  opened  in  1899,  but  was  worked  only  on  a  very  small 
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scale  during  that  year  and  a  greater  part  of  1900.  The  first  report 
made  to  this  ofiiee  was  for  the  month  of  November.  At  that  time 
fifteen  persons  were  employed.  The  product  of  this  mine  is  sold 
only  to  local  trade. 

Gbesnb  County, 
wild  cat  mine. 

The  Wild  Cat  Mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  L.  T.  Dickerson 
Coal  Co.,  and  is  located  near  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of 
Linton  on  the  northwest  side  thereof.  This  is  an  extra  well  equipped 
mine  for  handling  coal,  having  double  first  motion  engines,  self- 
dumping  cages  and  other  modem  appliances.  Ground  was  broken 
in  sinking  the  shaft  last  April,  and  the  output  of  the  mine  for  De- 
cember reached  a  capacity  of  more  than  six  hundred  tons  per  day. 
This  rapid  development  indicates  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
coal  producers  in  the  State  within  a  very  short  time.  The  second 
outlet,  or  man-way,  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  the  mine  will  then 
be  in  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

ISLAND  VALLEY  NO.    2  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  four  miles  west  of  Linton  on  the  I.  &  V. 
Branch  R.  R.  It  was  opened  by  the  Island  Valley  Coal  Co.  in  1899, 
but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  equipped,  nor  was  the  mine  switch 
laid,  until  September,  1900.  The  vein  worked  here  is  "Coal  VI," 
which  averages  five  and  one-half  feet  thick  and  is  exceptionally  free 
from  faults  and  impurities  which  characterize  this  coal  seam.  An 
inspection  of  the  mine  was  made  during  the  month  of  November, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  iii  good  condition,  employing  about  forty 
persons. 

ISLAND  VALLEY  NO.   3  MINE. 

The  Island  Valley  No.  3  Mine  is  also  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Island  Valley  Coal  Co.  It  is  located  two  and  one-half  miles  south- 
west of  Linton  on  a  coal  switch  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  connect- 
ing with  the  S.  I.  R.  R.  The  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  latter  part  of 
1899,  and  the  company  began  shipping  coal  in  March,  1900.  Two  in- 
spections have  been  made  of  this  mine  within  the  past  year,  one  in  the 
month  of  March  and  the  other  in  September,  at  which  time  the  mine 
was  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 
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BLACK  CREBK  MIKE. 

The  Black  Creek  Mine  is  located  northwest  of  Linton  one  and  one- 
half  miles,  on  a  coal  switch  from  the  S.  I.  R.  R.  This  is  an  electric 
machine  mine,  the  equipment  of  which  is  very  complete,  having 
double  first  motion  hoisting  engines  of  the  latest  improved  pattern, 
self-dumping  cages  and  all  other  conveniences  incident  to  the  hand- 
ling of  a  large  output  of  coal.  The  mine  possesses  many  advantages 
not  common  in  all  mines.  'As  a  result  of  considerable  drilling,  the 
shaft  was  located  and  sunk  in  a  basin,  the  main  entries  rising  both 
north  and  south  from  the  shaft  bottom,  thus  affording  natural  drain- 
age as  well  as  the  additional  advantage  of  a  down-hill  haulage,  which 
are  two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  production  of  coal. 
The  seam  mined  is  "Coal  lY,"  which  averages  about  four  feet  nine 
inches  in  thickness  overlain  with  a  hard  gray  slate  roof  of  excellent 
quality,  and  has  a  very  hard  sand-grit  bottom. 

HO06IBR  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Hoosier  Coal  Co.,  and  is 
located  about  two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Linton  on  a  coal 
switch  from  the  S.  I.  R.  R.  The  company  was  organized  in  June, 
1899.  The  shaft  was  located  and  sinking  begun  October  7th  follow- 
ing. Coal  IV  was  found  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet,  but  had  so  changed  in  formation  and  general  appearance  that 
it  was  not  believed  to  be  "Coal  lY."  This  coal,  as  shown  in  another 
part  of  this  report,  has  an  average  thickness  of  five  feet  at  nearly 
all  of  the  Linton  mines,  also  a  gray  shale  roof;  while  at  the  Hoosier 
Mine,  the  coal  thins  to  three  feet  seven  inches  and  the  roof  changes 
to  a  hard  sandstone.  The  bottom,  though  somewhat  harder,  is  of 
the  same  character  as  that  found  in  the  Linton  mines.  This  sudden 
change  in  conditions  puzzled  the  mine  management  as  well  as  many 
others,  and  they  finally  decided  that  "Coal  IV"  would  be  found  at  a 
lower  depth.  The  shaft  was  then  sunk  to  what  is  now  admitted  to 
be  "Coal  III."  The  coal  here  was  six  and  one-half  feet  thick,  but 
was  divided  into  two  benches  by  a  band  of  "white  top"  or  "sand  clod," 
one  foot  of  coal  overlying  the  "clod"  and  five  and  one-half  feet  of 
coal  beneath  it.  An  effort  was  made  to  open  and  work  the  lower 
bench  of  this  seam,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  "clod" 
for  roof,  and  the  expense  of  handling  three  and  one-half  feet  of  dirt 
would  be  BO  great  that  the  coal  could  not  be  mined  and  marketed 
in  competition  with  more  cheaply  produced  coal.  They  abandoned 
this  seam  July  1st,  1900,  and  began  developing  the  top  vein.    An  in- 
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spection  was  made  in  December.  At  that  time  eonBiderable  entry 
had  been  driven  and  several  rooms  turned,  and  there  were  about 
twenty-five  persons  employed  in  the  mine.  Mining  is  done  by  electric 
chain  machines,  and  the  mine  is  exceptionally  well  equipped  for 
handling  a  large 'output  of  coal. 

Knox  County, 
the  knox  county  coal  co/s  mine 

The  Knox  County  Coal  Company  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1900  and  has  opened  an  excellent  mining  property  known  as  the 
Knox  Coal  Mine,  located  one  mile  west  of  Bicknell  on  the  main  line 
of  the  I.  &  V.  R.  R.  The  seam  mined  here  is  "Coal  Vr'  and  averages 
four  feet  four  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  somewhat  thinner  than 
this  seam  is  usually  found,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  extra  good  quality. 
The  shaft  is  seven  feet  eight  inches  by  fiften  feet  in  size  and  one 
hundred  and  three  feet  deep.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  equip- 
ping it  as  a  first-class  mine.  The  coal  will  be  mined  by  hand  for 
the  present,  but  it  is  said  that  the  company  is  seriously  considering 
the  advisability  of  using  electric  mining  machines  in  the  near  future. 

Pike  County. 

aberdeen  mine. 

The  Aberdeen  Mine  is  located  five  and  one-half  miles  east  of 
Oakland  City  on  a  coal  switch  from  the  Air  Line  R.  R.,  and  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Aberdeen  Coal  Co.  The  shaft  is  eight  by  six- 
teen feet  in  size  and  forty-one  feet  deep;  the  seam  mined  is  "Coal  IV" 
and  is  said  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  bituminous  coal  in  the 
State.  Mining  at  present  is  done  by  hand,  about  forty-two  miners 
being  employed,  but  the  company  is  now  making  arrangements  to 
put  in  electric  machines. 

ALDEN   MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Alden  Mining  and  Mer- 
cantile Co.,  and  is  located  one  mile  from  the  railroad  south  of  the 
town  of  Winslow.  The  coal  tipple  is  built  on  a  railroad  siding  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Winslow  and  the  coal  is  hauled  from  the  mine 
to  the  tipple  over  a  tram  road.  The  seam  mined  is  very  similar  to 
that  mined  at  Ayrshire  No.  3  Mine,  thoiigh  the  vein  is  six  or  eight 
inches  deeper  than  at  the  Ayrshire.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1899 
and  worked  as  a  wagon  mine,  the  product  being  sold  to  local  trade. 
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The  tram  road  was  built  during  the  summer  of  1900,  and  it  became  a 
shipping  mine  in  October.  On  inspection  December  12th,  it  was 
found  in  good  condition,  employing  fourteen  persons. 

AYB8BIBE  KO.   4  MINE.  ^ 

This  is  a  new  addition  to  the  David  Ingle  Coal  Co.'s  coal  properties, 
and  is  situate  about  one  mile  east  of  their  No.  3  mine.  The  mine  is 
opened  by  a  drift  and  is  exceptionally  well  located,  having  good  drain- 
age, excellent  roof  and  bottom.  The  coal  seam  is  about  four  feet 
eight  inches  thick  and  in  quality  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  No.  3, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  bituminous  coal  in  Indiana.  The  work 
of  opening  the  mine  was  commenced  in  June,  1900,  and  shipping  was 
begun  in  September  following.  An  inspection  was  made  December 
12th,  when  the  mine  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  employ- 
ing twenty-five  persons. 

JAXON   MINE. 

This  mine  is  worked  by  a  slope  and  is  located  about  half  way 
between  Sophia  and  Ayrshire  on  a  coal  switch  from  the  Air  Line 
R.  R.  It  was  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1899  by  William  Jackson 
and  began  shipping  coal  January  Ist,  1900.  Jackson  continued  oper- 
ating it  until  the  following  June,  when  he  sold  the  property  to  David 
Ingle.  At  the  time  the  last  inspection  visit  was  made  (December 
12th,  1900),  the  mine  was  found  idle.  At  that  time  it  furnished  em- 
ployment to  about  thirty  persons. 

Perry  County, 
sulphur  springs  mine. 

This  is  a  small  mine  owned  and  operated  by  the  American  Cannel 
Coal  Co.,  and  is  located  in  the  hill  back  of  Cannelton.  The  mine  is 
worked  by  a  slope  and  furnishes  employment  for  from  about  twelve 
to  fourteen  miners.  The  product  is  sold  to  local  trade  in  the  city  of 
Cannelton  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Sullivan  County. 

PHOENIX   NO     3  mine. 

This  mine  is  located  one-half  mile  west  of  Phoenix  No.  1  Mine, 
and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  New  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 
The  mine  is  opened  by  a  slope  some  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  up 
which  the  coal  is  hoisted  by  rope.    Mining  is  done  here  partly  by 
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hand  and  partly  by  machines,  the  Harrison  Compressed  Air  Puncher 
(three  in  number)  being  used;  the  power  is  furnished  from  No.  1. 
The  mine  employs  about  forty  persons  and  has  a  capacity  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  per  day. 

PHOENIX  NO.   6  MINE. 

This  mine  is  also  owned  and  operated  by  the  New  Pittsburg  Coal 
and  Coke  Co.,  and  is  located  one-half  mile  north  of  No.  3.  It  is 
worked  by  slope,  the  hoisting  being  done  with  a  third  rail  sprocket 
motor.  The  mining  is  done  here  entirely  by  machines  of  the  same 
style  as  those  used  in  No.  1  and  No.  3,  and  like  No.  3,  the  power  is 
furnished  from  No.  1. 

Vigo  County, 
glen  oak  mine. 

The  Glen  Oak  Mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Torrey  Coal  Co., 
and  is  located  one-half  mile  south  of  Grant  on  a  coal  switch  from  the 
C.  &  I.  C.  R.  R.  The  seam  mined  is  "Coal  VI,'^  and  has  an  average 
of  six  and  one-half  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  worked  by  a  shaft  eight 
by  sixteen  feet  in  size  and  fifty  feet  deep.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  develop  a  mine  here  whose  capacity  will  be  second  to 
none  in  the  State.  The  shaft  was  commenced  in  July  and  was  com- 
pleted and  equipped  with  the  mine  switch  laid  ready  to  ship  coal  in 
the  latter  part  of  September.  About  twenty  miners  were  employed 
driving  entry  until  September  15th,  when  the  mine  suspended  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  electric  chain  mining  machines. 
Two  machines  are  in  use  at  present,  but  this  number  will  be  increased 
as  the  mine  is  developed. 

RED  BIRD  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Fanore  Coal  Co.,  and  is 
located  one  mile  west  of  West  Terre  Haute  on  the  Vandalia  R.  R. 
The  shaft  is  ninety  feet  deep  and  six  by  seventeen  feet  in  size.  The 
coal  seam  worked  is  "Coal  VI"  and  is  of  an  average  thickness  of  six 
feet.  The  shaft  was  commenced  in  April,  1900.  The  company  began 
shipping  coal  in  October  following.  At  last  report  they  were  employ- 
ing twenty  persons. 

CHICAGO   MINE. 

The  Chicago  Mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pfaelzer  Coal 
Co.,  and  is  located  one  mile  east  of  Coal  Bluff  on  the  C.  &  I.  C.  R.  R. 
This  is  a  mine  worked  by  a  slope  opened  to  "Coal  VI,"  which  averages 
about  five  and  one-half  feet  thick. 
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The  first  report  made  from  the  mine  was  for  the  month  of  June. 
At  that  time  forty-three  persons  were  employed.  The  December 
report,  however,  shows  this  force  to  have  been  increased  to  seventy- 
one,  and  the  daily  capacity  of  the  mine  is  about  three  hundred  tons. 

KOCH   MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  George  Koch.  It  is  a  small 
slope  mine  located  a  short  distance  south  of  Coal  Bluff  on  the  C.  & 
I.  C.  R.  R.  The  mine  has  just  recently  employed  a  sufficient  number 
of  miners  to  bring  it  under  the  law.  The  first  report  made  to  this 
office  was  for  the  month  of  November.  At  that  time  eighteen  persons 
were  employed. 

ROYAL.  MINE. 

This  mine  has  lately  been  sunk  and  equipped  by  the  Seelyville 
Coal  and  Mining  Co.  The  first  report  was  made  from  it  to  this 
oflSce  for  the  month  of  November.  They  have  also  completed  an- 
other new  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Seelyville,  which  will  report  for 
December.  No  inspections,  however,  have  been  made  of  either  of 
these  mines;  therefore  information  regarding  them  is  very  meager. 

Vermillion  County. 
OAK  hill  mine. 

The  Oak  Hill  Coal  Co.  was  organized  in  1899,  and  began  sinking 
the  shaft  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  shaft  was  completed,  equipped 
and  commenced  shipping  coal  in  March,  1900.  The  shaft  is  situate 
about  half-way  between  the  Brouillet's  Creek  Nos.  4  and  5;  the  coal 
seam  mined  is  "Coal  VII,"  or  what  is  known  through  the  Clinton 
field  as  the  top  vein.  Two  inspections  were  made  of  the  mine  in  1900, 
and  it  was  found  in  excellent  condition  at  both  visits.  A  second 
outlet  or  man-way  has  been  provided  by  means  of  a  slope,  which 
places  the  mine  in  compliance  with  the  law  in  every  respect. 

BROlTILLET*S  CHEEK   NO.    5   MINE. 

This  mine  was  opened  during  the  year  1900.  It  is  located  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  their  No.  4  mine.  The  shaft  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1900,  completed  and  began  shipping  coal  in 
October  following.  An  inspection  made  that  month  found  the  mine 
in  good  condition. 
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Warrick  County. 

BKi    FOUR  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Big  Four  Coal  Co.,  some  of 
whose  members  were  the  former  operators  of  the  Gough  Mine,  which 
was  worked  out  and  abandoned  early  in  1899.  This  company  was 
organized  in  1899  and  began  opening  the  Big  Four  Mine  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  The  work  of  sinking  the  slope  was  completed ^nd  the  mine 
equipped  ready  to  ship  coal  by  January  Ist,  1900.  The  mine  is 
located  one-half  mile  east  of  Boonville  on  the  Air  Line  R.  R.  and  is 
the  largest  producer  in  that  part  of  the  State.  At  the  last  report,  it 
furnished  employment  to  forty-one  miners. 

ABANDONED  MINES  THAT  WERE  REOPENED  IN  1900. 

The  Rodgbbs  Mime. 

This,  probably,  is  the  oldest  mine  in  Pike  County,  having  been 
opened,  as  near  as  could  be  learned,  about  the  year  1870  by  the 
Rodgers  Brothers,  who  operated  it  until  1881,  when  for  reasons 
unknown,  it  was  abandoned  and  allowed  to  fill  with  water.  It  is  said 
that  the  pumps,  mine  cars,  track  and  everything  was  left  in  the  mine 
the  same  as  when  it  was  in  operation.  The  S.  W.  Little  Coal  Co. 
leased  the  property  in  November,  1899,  and  began  taking  out  coal 
from  the  old  drift  which  had  been  used  as  a  second  outlet  or  man-way 
when  the  shaft  was  in  operation.  Since  that  time  they  have  drained 
nearly  all  of  the  water  out  of  the  hoisting  shaft  by  means  of  a  ditch 
some  twenty-two  feet  deep  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long,  connecting 
with  the  old  water  shaft  and  extending  across  the  low  ground  west 
of  it.  It  is  thought  that,  after  the  water  is  taken  out  of  the  shaft, 
they  will  rebuild  the  tipple  and  equip  the  mine  anew. 

The  Petersburg  Mime. 

The  Petersburg  Mine  near  Petersburg  in  Pike  County,  abandoned 
by  the  J.  Wooley  Coal  Co.  in  1898,  was  re-equipped  by  the  same 
company  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  it  is  now  being  operated  with 
fairly  good  success. 

The  Goblee  Mine. 

The  Goslee  Mine,  in  Warrick  County,  near  Chandler  on  the  Air 
Line  R.  R.,  abandoned  in  1890,  was  re-opened  and  equipped  by  J.  S. 
Goslee  about  September,  1900. 

29-Geol. 
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The  Lypobd  No.  2  Mime. 

This  mine  was  burned  down  in  1896  and  has  remained  idle  since 
that  time.  The  present  company,  the  Wabash  Valley  Coal  Co.,  began 
cleaning  it  up  in  October,  1900,  and  will  have  it  ready  for  operation, 
February  Ist,  1901. 

ABANDONED  MINES. 

Th(»  following  named  mines  were  exhausted  and  abandoned  in 
1900: 

The  Louise  Mime. 

Located  near  Center  Point  in  Clay  County,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Crawford  Coal  Co.,  was  abandoned  in  June  of  the  above  year. 

The  San  Pedbo  Mjmb. 

Located  near  Staunton  in  Clay  County,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Jos.  Sommers  Coal  Co.,  was  abandoned  about  August  1st,  1900. 

Wilson's  No.  4  Mime. 

Located  at  Washington,  Daviess  County,  was  abandoned  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  on  account  of  water  coming  into  the  mine  from 
the  old  Sulphur  Springs  Mine,  into  which  the  workings  of  No.  4  were 
driven  about  that  time. 

The  Sturm  Mime. 

Located  at  Silvcrwood  in  Fountain  County,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Silvcrwood  Coal  Co.,  reduced  its  force  to  less  than  ten  men  who 
were  employed  drawing  pillars,  preparatory  to  abandoning  the  mine. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  has  been  an  imprecedented  amount  of  improvements  in  the 
mines  of  the  State  in  the  past  year,  in  the  way  of  haulage  plants, 
mining  machines  and  other  general  improvements.  The  monthly  re- 
ports from  the  various  mines  of  the  State  show  that  the  sum  of 
$56,424.50  has  been  expended  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  minor  im- 
provements of  which  no  report  has  been  made.  The  more  important 
improvements  and  those  involving  large  expenditures  are  noted 
herein. 

The  Diamond  Block  Coal  Company  of  Clay  County  has  installed 
electric  mining  machines  at  its  No.  3  and  No.  5  Mines,  changing  the 
value  of  these  properties  very  considerably. 

The  Brazil  Block  Coal  Company  has  equipped  its  No.  11  Mine  in 
Clay  County  and  its  No.  12  Mine  in  Parke  County  with  electric 
mining  machines;  the  latter  mine  has  also  been  furnished  with  a  third 
rail  motor  haulage  system. 

The  Mutual  Mine,  owned  by  the  Mutual  Mining  Company,  is  lo- 
cated about  one  mile  from  the  track  of  the  B.  &  0.  S.  W.  Railroad, 
in  Daviess  County.  The  coal  from  this  mine  was  formeriy  conveyed 
to  the  railroad  by  means  of  a  tramway;  but  the  company  has  now 
built  a  switch  to  the  mine  and  has  also  constructed  a  new  tipple  and 
made  other  improvements,  facilitating  the  marketing  of  its  coal. 

The  Island  Coal  Company  has  fully  equipped  its  No.  2  Mine,  in 
Greene  County  with  a  third  rail  motor  haulage  plant,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  increase  the  capacity  of  the  mine  as  well  as  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  coal. 

The  Prospect  Hill  Coal  Company,  operating  the  Prospect  Hill 
Mine  in  Knox  County,  has  reconstructed  the  tipple  and  coal  bins  at 
the  mine.  The  product  is  sold  exclusively  to  local  trade  and  mar- 
keted in  wagons.  The  new  improvements  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
loading  of  wagons,  and  thus  increase  the  capacity  of  the  mine. 

The  Parke  County  Coal  Company  has  installed  in  its  No.  10  Mine 
in  Parke  County  electric  mining  machines,  and  has  also  equipped  the 
mine  with  a  third  rail  motor  haulage. 

The  Phoenix  No.  5  Mine  in  Sullivan  County,  owned  by  the  New 
Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  has  been  equipped  with  the 
Morgan  third  rail  sprocket  motor  for  hauling  the  coal  from  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  to  the  tipple. 

Crowder  and  Sexton,  operators  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mine  in  Sullivan 
County,  have  fitted  out  the  mine  with  electric  mining  machines  and 
an  electric  pump.    They  have  also  rebuilt  the  tipple  and  installed  new 
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Prox  and  Brinkman  cages,  putting  the  property  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. 

The  Indiana-Chicago  Cokl  Company  has  placed  a  third  rail  motor 
haulage  plant  in  the  Dugger  Mine  in  Sullivan  County,  placing  it 
among  the  best  improved  mines  in  the  State. 

The  Green  Hill  Coal  Company  has  constructed  a  switch  from  the 
railroad  to  the  Green  Hill  Mine  in  Sullivan  County,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  it. 

Mine  No.  3,  of  the  Brouillet's  Creek  Coal  Company,  located  in  Ver- 
million County,  has  a  deep  hoist.  The  company  has  installed  new 
Litchfield,  first  motion,  double  engines  of  the  latest  improved  pat- 
terns at  this  mine,  and  removed  the  old  engine  to  its  No.  5  Mine. 

The  Chandler  Mine  in  Warrick  County,  owned  by  J.  A.  Brian,  has 
been  equipped  with  a  tail  rope  haulage  system  and  other  improve- 
ments. 

The  S.  W.  Little  Coal  Company  has  improved  its  mine  known  as 
Little's,  by  rebuilding  the  tipple  and  equipping  it  with  new  Prox  and 
Brinkman  cages,  putting  it  in  condition  for  loading  more  coal. 

The  Sunnyside  Mine  in  Vanderburgh  County,  owned  by  the  Sunny- 
side  Coal  Company,  has  been  improved  by  the  building  of  several 
additions  to  the  tipple  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  hauling  of 
coal. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  of  applicants  for  certificates  of  competency  to  serve 
as  mine  bosses,  fire  bosses  and  hoisting  engineers  have  been  held  in 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute  at  three  different  times  during  the  year  of 
1900,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  result  of  each  examination: 


DATES. 

Applicam 

T8. 

H.E. 

Passed. 

Failed 

• 

M.B.  F.B. 

M.B. 

F.B. 

H.E. 

M.B. 

F.B. 

H.B. 

Terre  Uaute,  March  21 

25 
8 
19 

52 

27 
23 
19 

15 
2 
12 

14 
9 
12 

10 
6 

4 

13 

Terre  Hautet  June  29 

14 

Terre  Haute,  October  16 

5 

Total 

69 

29 

35 

20 

32 

1 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who 
passed  at  the  above  examinations,  and  to  whom  certificates  of  com- 
petency have  been  granted: 
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Mine  Bosses. 


John  H.  Crabb,  Burnett. 
James  Peel,  Cardonia. 
Alec  G.  Murdock,  Cardonia. 
Herman  Rose,  Littles. 
James  T.  Jones,  W.  Terre  Haute. 
George  R.  Moore,  Seelyville. 
John  T.  Price,  Washington. 
Henry  Osha,  Washington. 
Simon  Grill,  Washington. 
James  H.  McKenna,  Washington. 
Reub  Small,  Clinton. 
James  A.  Erwin,  St.  Marys. 
Ralph  Thomas,  Center  Point. 
M.  D.  West,  Cloverland. 
William  L.  Smith,  Ayrshire. 


Oscar  Busier,  Cozville. 
Charles  F.  Hill,  Coal  Bluff. 
Thomas  McCrae,  Clinton. 
Victor  Allais,  Montezuma. 
Ellis  G.  Hooper,  Bicknell. 
W.  F.  Decker,  Burnett. 
William  Davison.  Hymera. 
John  Jones,  Bicknell. 
James  A.  Erwin,  St.  Marys. 
Frank  Sharer,  Brazil. 
Thomas  Morris,  Brazil. 
John  Dagon,  Brazil. 
James  Devonald,  Burnett. 
William  Small,  Linton. 


Hoisting  Engineers. 


J.  B.  Gustin,  Shelburn. 
Ed  Britsuis,  Newburgh. 
John  E.  Jones,  Linton. 
Marion  Beckett,  Hymera. 
Herman  Sauer,  Dugger. 
Philip  Stevens,  Knightsville. 
James  Donald,  Sullivan. 
Frank  Dare,  Dugger. 
Orval  Ham,  Linton. 
Terry  Ring,  Hymera. 
William  T.  Hopkins,  Carbon. 
John  A.  Beck,  Sullivan. 
William  T.  Neal,  Hymera. 
Purdy  C.  PuUis,  Hymera. 
Willard  Fox,  Bicknell. 
W.  F.-Maddox,  Linton. 
B.  M.  McNabb,  Linton. 
Grant  Rawson,  Terre  Haute. 


John  F.  McFerran,  Evansville. 
J.  L.  France,  Gleezen. 
William  F.  Houzer,  Turner. 
C.  L.  Wilson,  Seelyville. 
Robert  J.  Stephens. 
Elmer  Coleman,  St.  Bernice. 
Thomas  J.  Hillburn,  Bicknell. 
Otis  Collins,  Bicknell. 
Nat  Hagerman,  Linton. 
Charles  Cummins,  Hymera. 
Jessie  Walter  Marshal,  Clay  City. 
Charles  John  Davis,  Newport. 
Henry  Carrell,  Clay  City. 
George  Grenier,  Edwardsport. 
L.  D.  Ferguson,  Marco. 
M.  McMorrow,  Brazil. 
James  McClelland,  Brazil. 


NOTES. 

1.  There  were  no  applicants  for  fire  boss  certificates  at  any  of  tiie 
above  examinations,  as  shown  by  the  above  table. 

2.  The  question  will  probably  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  why 
the  examinations  of  1900  were  all  held  in  the  city  of  Terre  Haute 
while  there  are  three  other  cities  named  by  statute  where  examina- 
tions may  be  held.  It  may  be  well  to  state  in  explanation  thereof 
that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  at  these  examinations 
resided  in  Clay,  Vermillion,  Sullivan,  Greene  and  Vigo  counties. 
Terre  Haute  is  centrally  located  with  reference  to  all  these  counties 
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and  there  are  railroads  leading  from  each  of  them  directly  to  that 
city,  making  it  more  convenient  and  accessible  to  the  whole  thereof 
than  any  other  point.  The  number  of  applicants  for  examination 
from  the  south  part  of  the  State  was  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  interested  that,  on  the  principle  of  accommodating  the 
largest  number  of  persons,  it  was  thought  just  and  fair  to  hold  all  of 
the  examinations  at  the  place  named. 


SERVICE  CERTIFICATES. 


Certificates  of  service  to  serve  as  mine  bosses,  fire  bosses  and  hoist- 
ing engineers  have  been  granted  to  the  following  named  persons  dur- 
ing the  year  1900: 


Hoisting  Enoineebs. 


Lincoln  Foster,  Evansville. 
Charles  Gilmoiir,  Alum  Cave. 
George  M.  White,  Viucennes. 
Peter  Andrews,  Clay  City. 
Mark  Wilson,  DeForest. 
Albert  Clark,  Alum  Cave. 
William  Nash,  Clay  City. 
Charles  Nash,  Clay  City. 
Robert  Lauder,  Boonville. 
J.  V.  (iustin,  Shelburn. 
Harry  Fuller,  West  Terre  Haute. 
Dallas  Hickman,  Evansville. 
Robert  Gough,  Boonville. 
John  Black,  Fontanet. 


John  A.  Powell,  Clay  City. 
Lewis  Stock,  Boonville. 
William  Wooley,  Boonville. 
John  M.  Walker,  Evansville. 
H.  R.  McClelland,  Clinton. 
Bert  Dunlap,  Clinton. 
William  Moore,  Silverwood. 
H.  W.  Johnson,  Brazil. 
Lewis  Mcpherson,  Ehrmandale. 
John  Harth,  Clinton. 
Hugh  Shirkie,  Clinton. 
Charles  Woods,  Evansville. 
George  L.  Harper,  Linton. 


Mine  Bosses. 


Walter  Witman,  Silverwood. 
George  Watkins,  West  Terre  Haute. 
Jesse  Simmons,  Evansville. 
Samuel  J.  Wilton,  Carbon. 
John  Price,  Shelburn. 
William  Miller,  Brazil. 
Walter  Phillips,  Lyford. 
Thomas  Reese,  Carbon. 
Moses  Bolin,  Cannelton. 
Joseph  Harris,  Linton. 
William  Tweezel,  Linton. 
William  Huber,  Chandler. 


Robert  Harkes,  Coal  Bluff. 
Jackson  C.  Wagner,  Knightsville. 
Samuel  Ogdon,  Sazville. 
Thomas  Bingam,  Heckland. 
Thomas  E.  Maxwell,  Brazil. 
James  W.  Lewis,  Burnett. 
Garry  Calahan,  Petersburgh. 
Hugh  Shirkie,  Clinton. 
James  Stuart,  Alum  Cave. 
Doss  A.  Lenning,  Coal  City. 
Josiah  Hodges,  West  Terre  Haute. 
Reinholt  Miller,  Brazil. 


FiBE  Bosses. 
J.  H.  Erwin,  Farmersburgh. 
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TABLE 

Shmoing  Names  of  Owners  and  AddresseSy   Number  of  Men  Emphyedy  Tons  of  Coal 
Produced  and   Wages  Paid  in  Small  Mines, 

CLAY  COUNTY. 


Names  OP  OwNKRS. 

AODKRaSKS. 

NUXBFR 

Mrn  Em- 
ployed. 

Tows. 

Wages. 

N.  H.  Haikins 

fi 

RA,fnTiAl  ArlAmHrtn 

KnightSTille 

Brnail 

6  to  8 

Frank  Piqae 

3  to5 

Marih  Row       

Howsville 

4 

60 

Not  reported. 
tUO'6  80 
Not  reported. 

Weaver  Coal  &  Clay  Co 

Brasil 

4 

Whitmarsh  &  Price 

Cardonia 

20  .... 

5,752 

Exeelaior  Clay  Worki  Co 

Brasil 

John  Marks 

Cardonia  

4 

F.  V.  Bnrris 

Coffee  

2 

800 

tSOO  00 

Benjamin  Soell 

Harmony 

6 

DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


Marthie  A.  Raymond 

Shellv  Wallace 

D.  J.Ragsdale 

Grant  Stoy    

Oeorire  W.  Browninf 

Elijah  S.  A  Jn«.  W.  MoGurd. 
0.  M.  Cosner  &  J.  A.  Overton 


Washington 
Washington 
Wanhini^ton 
Raglesville. 

Epsom 

KpFom 

Raglesville. 


700 

1.507 

900 

70 
2.0C0 


Not  reported. 
$760  00 
l,fi5.S80 

720  00 

100  00 

93  00 
1,2W00 


MARTIN  COUNTY. 


H.  A.Stephen 

Killion  Hotz 

Janson  Chenowch 


Shoals 

Dover  Hill 
Shoals 


4 
9 


500 

J«20 

4,000 


1435  00 

240  00 

2,400  00 


Mitten  &  Colenbaagh . 
Jacob  Hoffer 


OWEN  COUNTY. 


Coal  City.... 
Harristown  . 


1,177 
1,900 


•979  67 


PARKE  COUNTY. 


Theodore  Shears 

John  Perrin  &  Sons 

W.  H.  Leonard  &  D.  M.  Adams 
Caalwell  Bros 


BridgetoQ 
Catlin  . . . . 
Rosedale. 
Rockville 


100 

4,288 

300 


100  00 
3,500  00 
Not  reported. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


John  LeMain I  Lincoln  City. 

Bergen  roth  Bros Troy 


3to5.... 
14 ' 


240 
6.234 


$232  00 
5,176  46 


PIKE  COUNTY. 


Andrew  Sanders 

Elias  Vaaghan 

William  Sorgins 

Charles  W.  Bradfield 


Petersburgh 

Littles 

Winslow. 
Petersburgh 


lto2 

3 

2 

4 


500 

1,200 

160 

700 


$150  00 
49  80 
125  00 
Not  reported. 
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FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 


Names  or  Ownibs. 


Addbbbsbs. 


!7UMBBB 

Mbn  Bm- 

PLOTBD. 

Tons. 

3 

2% 
1.600 

2 

15 

Waobs. 


Uicamo  Berto 

Tiley&Son 

Marion  E.  Swim. 
ThomatW.  Tiley 


Coal  Creek 
Silverwood 
Silverwood 
Covington . 


1600  00 
160  00 

1,460  00 


GRBBNB  COUNTY. 


J.O.  Pate 

Frank  Woodbonse 
Kates  &  Holder..., 
Joseph  Boles 


SwitaCity 
Newberry . 

Lvons  

Bloomfield 


5  to  10... 
4 

568 
842 
700 

2to5.... 
5 

Not  reported. 
$336  47 
673  60 
600  00 


KNOX  COUNTY. 


Jobn  William  Atkinson. 
Beasinger  k  Marnts 


Edwardsport. . 
Freelandville . 


062 
1.020 


1250  00 
433  00 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


W.T.  Wilson 

Jackson  Hill 

Pleasantville 

Sullivan 

6to8.... 
6to8.... 
10.... 

400 

Not  reported. 
12,300  00 

George  Ward 

L.  8.  Baton 

William  McClanahan 

Jackson  Hill 

2 

1.000 

1700  00 

VERMILLION  COUNTY. 


Sam  Qerard . 


Cayuga. 


991         $687  50 


VIGO  COUNTY. 


Henry  R«nt8cbler, 

George  Koch 

Charles  S'uart.... 

Jesse  S.  Winn 

G.  W.  Bennett.... 
James  A.  Erwin  .. 


Hausertuwn 

Coal  Bluff 

Coal  Bluff 

Coal  Bluff 

West  Terre  Haute. 
St.  Marys 


3 

4 

7.560 
235 
59 

'3,666' 

ItoS.... 
5 

6  to  8  ... . 
4to8.... 

$5324  75 
93  65 
Not  reported. 

$2,768  70 


GIBSON  COUNTY. 


G.W.Bird 

Francisco 

6 

5,158 
1.416 

$3  940  00 
1.908  93 

Jobn  D.  Johnson 

Oakland  City 

5 

WARRICK  COUNTY. 


J.  A.Goslee.. 
Louis  Stock . . 
Sargent  Bros. 


DeForest . . , 
Boonville  . 
Newburgh.. 


1.100 
2.524 
3.000 


$^75  00 
2A44  00 
1.000  00 


Total  number  of  small  mines  reporting 56 

Total  number  of  miners  reported  from  small  mines 321 

Total  number  tons  of  coal  reported  f^om  small  mines 74.918 

Total  amount  of  wages  reported  small  mines $39,680  92 
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An  eflfort  to  obtain  reports  from  small  mines  for  the  year  1900  has 
been  made,  but  no  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  Over 
three  hundred  circulars  have  been  sent  out  to  small  mine  operators 
asking  for  data,  but  only  the  above  number  have  complied  with  the 
request,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  those  reporting  have  not 
reported  wages  in  some  instances  while  others  have  not  reported  tonnage. 

INDIANA  MINBS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  mines  which  were  in  active  operation  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1901,  the  person  in  charge  of  each  mine,  as  shown  by  the 
December  (1900)  reports  of  the  mine  bosses: 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

Mine. 

Mike  Boss. 

Addrebs. 

Brazil  Block  No.'l 

John  Bolin 

j 
Brazil. 

Monarck 

James  King 

Brazil. 

Diamond  No.  3 

Jas.  Cuthbertson 

W.  P.  McQuade 

James  Burt 

Brazil. 

Gladstone 

BrazU. 

Brazil  Block  No.  11 

Diamond. 

Brazil  Block  No.  8 

Henry  Payne 

H.  W.  Jenkins 

Brazil. 

Pratt 

Perth. 

Eureka  No.  2 

W.T.Hopkins 

Jno.  Somers 

James  Dunlap 

Jno.  C^x,  Sr 

A.  Gilmour 

Geo.  Doidge 

Sam4  Lindsey 

T.Thompson 

M.  Hoffman 

Moses  Marks 

Walter  Knox 

Alex.  Ferguson 

Peter  Andrew 

Carbon. 

Eureka  No.  3 

Carbon. 

Rob  Roy 

Brazil. 

Dewey 

Brazil. 

GartNo.  5 

Gart  No.  3 

Cardonia. 
BraziL 

Crawford  No.  4 

Hoosierville. 

Columbia  No.  4 

Hoosierville. 

Columbia  No.  5 

Asherville. 

Cornwall 

Cardonia. 

Crawford  No.  5 

Asherville. 

Briar  Hill 

Clay  City. 
Clay  City. 
Clay  City. 
Clay  City. 
Staunton. 

Markland 

Harrison  No.  2 

Chas.  Nash 

Harrison  No.  3 

Chas.  Nash 

Klondyke 

J.  Ehrlich 

William  Myers 

William  Printz 

Silverwood 

Turner. 

Crawford  No.  3 

Brazil. 

Diamond  No.  6 

Brazil  Block  No.  10 

D.  J.  Evans 

Wm.  McBeth 

Brazil. 
Perth. 

CI  overland 

George  Donie 

Brazil. 

Pearl 

Robert  Jenkins 

Brazil. 

Fortner 

Newton  Braum 

Turner. 

Crawford  No.  2 

Wm.  Pintz 

Centerpoint. 
Carbon. 

Eureka  No.  4 

Jas.  Quigley 
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DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


Mlne. 


Mine  Boss 


Addbbss. 


Cabel  No.  4 

Cabel  No.  5 

WilHons  No.  4    . . . 

Mutual 

Hoosier 

Union 

Stuffles  No.  8 

Hawkins 

Montporaeiy  No.  2 
Montgomery  No.  3 
Black  Diamond  . . . 


A.  Kocher 

A.  Kocher 

J.  Teverbaugh  . 
D   W.  Davis  . . . 

I  Grant  Stoy 

A.  W.  Stuckey. 
W.  A.  Jacobs. . . 

Simon  Grill 

ThoB.  Small 

Tho9.  Small 

Henry  Osha.. .. 


WasHington. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Cannelburg. 

Raglesvilie. 

Raglesville. 

Raglesvilie. 

Washington. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

Washington. 


FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 


Silverwood  No.  4 I  Wm.  Dalrymple. 


Silverwood. 


OIBSON  COUNTY. 


Obwald  . 


Silverwood. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 


Island  No.  1 

Island  No   2 

Inland  Valley 

Fluhart. 

South  Linton 

Black  Creek 

Summit  No.  2 

Templeton 

.Summit 

Island  Valley  No.  2 
Islnnd  Valley  No.  3 

Hoosier 

Wildcat 


S.  C.  Risher 

Linton. 

John  Eddie 

Linton. 

Joseph  Fennel 

Linton. 

Jas.  Ihinn 

Linton. 

Jos.  Small 

M.  C.  Randal 

Linton. 

Lin Ion. 

£rnest  Dugger 

Linton. 

J.  A.  Templeton 

Frank  Lockhart 

Geo.  Epperson 

Linton. 

Linton. 

Linton. 

Peter  May 

John  Patton 

Linton. 

Linton. 

Hugh  Archbold 

Linton. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 


Prospect  Hill 
Bicknell.... 
Edwardsport 
Knox 


W.  R.  Scott... 
R.  M.  Freeman 
Chas.  Harding. 
E.  G.  Hooper  . 


Vincennes. 
Bicknell. 
Edwardsport. 
Bicknell. 


MARTIN  COUNTY. 


Tunnel '  F.  M.  Wampler 


Indian  Springs. 
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PARKE  COUNTY. 


Mine. 


Mine  Boss. 


Address. 


Parke  No.  8 

Cox  No.  3 

Mecca  No.  1  ...... 

Lncia  

Lyford  No.  2 

Brazil  Block  No.  12 

Staodard  

Superior  No.  2 

Superior  No.  1  . . . . 
McIntoBb  No.  1  . . . 
Mcintosh  No.  3  . . . 

Otter  Creek 

Crawford  No.  1 


George  Mitch 

Oscar  Bubler 

James  Skene 

F.  J.  Urbain 

A.  Winterbottom 

R.  J.  Wallace 

Jas.  Baxter 

John  Chesterfield,  Sr . . . 

George  Myers 

Samuel  Holden 

John  Chesterfield,  Jr. . . 

John  Bolin 

Henry  Schlatter 


Bosedale. 

Coxville. 

Mecca. 

Mecca. 

Lyford. 

Diamond. 

Brazil. 

Brazil. 

Brazil. 

Brazil. 

Brazil. 

Carbon. 

Carbon. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


Cannelton 

Troy 

Sulphur  Springs 


George  W.  Briggs 
H.  C.  Williams  . . 
Moses  Bolen 


Cannelton. 

Troy. 

Cannelton. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 


Wooley 

Blackburn  

Little's 

Carbon 

Ayrshire  Nob.  3  and  5 

Hartwell 

Ayrshire  No.  4 

Aberdeen 

Alden  

Jaxon  


H.  T.  Brewis. . . 
JohnR   Willey 

H.  Rose 

C.  C.  Potter.... 
W.  L.  Smith... 
C.  C.  Roland... 
Bartley  Stinson 
Andrew  Doods.. 

John  Carey 

David  Ingle,  Jr 


Petersburg. 

Petersburg. 

Littles. 

Sophia. 

Ayrshire. 

Cabel. 

Ayrshire. 

Oakland  City. 

Winslow. 

Oakland  Citv. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


Jumbo 

Hymera 

Phenix  No.  1 

Phenix  No.  3 

Phenix  No.  6 

Star 

Shelburn 

Caledonia 

Bunker  Hill 

Briar  Hill 

Ingleside 

Dugger 

White  Ash 

Green  Hill 

Sun  Flower 

Jackson  Hill  No.  2 


G.  H.  Sargent.... 
Sam  Campbell  .  . . 

Joseph  Peters 

Alexander  Falls.. 

Jas.  Stewart 

S  Woolley 

C.  C.  Hall 

Henry  Butler 

H.  W.  Sexton  . . . . 
William  James  .. 

Evan  Price 

Jno.  Griffith 

William  Britton.. 
William  McCloud 

E.  H.  Dugger 

£d.  Stewart 


Jackson  Hill. 

Hymera. 

Alum  Cave. 

Alum  Cave. 

Alum  Cave. 

Del  Carbo. 

Shelburn. 

Farnsworth. 

Farnsworth 

Dugger. 

Dugger. 

Dugger. 

Hymera. 

Sullivan. 

Sullivan. 

Jackson  Hill. 
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VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 


Mike. 


Mine  Boss. 


Address. 


Union 

Diamond  . . . 
First  Avenue 
Sunnjside  .. 
Ingleside  . . . 
Unity 


P.  Schultheig  . . 
G.  Bonenberger 
Frank  Guenther 
C.  H.  Batez. . . . 

Alex  Maul 

John  Reeee 


Evansville. 
Evansfille. 
Evansville. 
Evansville. 
Evansville. 
Evansville. 


VERMILLION  COUNTY. 


Bnckeve 

William  Chesterfield.... 

Thos.  Clemet 

Jas.  McGinn  is 

Clinton. 

Brouillet's  No. 

3 

Clinton. 

Brouillet*8  No. 

4 

Clinton. 

Brouil  let's  No. 

6 

Stewart  Shirkie 

John  Mut^hett 

Clinton. 

Prince 

Clinton. 

Torrey  No.  4 

Ge<».  Davis 

Voorhees. 

Cavuira 

R.  M.  Irving 

William  Hutchinnon. . . 
Stewart  Shirkie,  Sr 

Cayuga. 
Clinton. 

Oak  Hill 

Willow  Grove. 

Clinton. 

VIGO  COUNTY. 


Peerless 

Union 

Diamond  No.  2  . . . 
Grant  Nos.  1  and  2 

Nickel  Plate 

Klondyke 

Ray 

Ehrlich 

Hector 

Parke  No.  10 

Brick  Works 

Broadhurst 

Vigo 

Royal 

Pfalzer 

Koch 


Geo.  Anthony 

Fontanet. 

Jas.  Johnson 

Fontanel. 

Thos.  Gregory 

Fontanet. 

Jeff  Ladson 

Burnett. 

Claude  Peck 

F)hrmandale. 

.John  Bland,  Jr 

Ehrmandale. 

Geo.  West 

Seelyville. 
Seelyville. 
Seelyville. 
Heckland. 

H.  B.  Ehrlich  

William  Gray 

Thos   Bingham 

Jno.  F.  Irwin 

West  Terre  Haute. 

W.  L.  Irwin 

West  Terre  Haute. 

William  Pkank  

Fred  Eberwine 

Ehrmandale. 
Seelyville. 
Coal  Bluff. 
Coal  Bluff. 

Wm.  M.  Harkes 

Geo.   Koch 

WARRICK  COUNTY. 


Star  No.  1 
Air  Line. . 
Chandler  . 
Big  Vein  . 
Caledonia. 
Big  Four  . 
Star  No.  2 


Geo.  F.  Archibold. 

T.  B.  Hall 

Jesse  Simmons 

William  WooUey. . 
E.  P.  Hargioves. .. 

Jno.   Kelley 

Geo.  Archibold   . . . 


DeForrest Mark  Wilson 


Newburg. 
Chandler. 
Chandler. 
Boonville. 
Boonville. 
Boonville. 
Newburg. 
DeForrest. 
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LIST  OF  MINES. 


Tahle  Showing  the  Names  and  Addressee  of  Persons  and  Corporations  Operating  Coal 

Mines  in  the  State  of  Indiana^  During  the  Year  of  1900^  with  the  Names 

of  Mines  in  Each  County, 

CLAY  COUNTY. 


NaMI8. 


Addsisbks. 


Rrmarks. 


Braiit  Hl^c-k  rnal  Ctf    

Hmin  W[y*k  \^^n\  «  '^    

ItriiJti!  Blurk  C'n(l€o 

Ittujil  BlHitk  CcmH'o 

Brai*  I  HI  ork  Coal  Co 

Briur  BloL-h  Coal  Co 

CbitfH^o  ^It  fniliiiEia  Cual  To 

ChlCfiiFO  it  1 13  d  i n  n  u  Cual  Co 

ComI  Bluff  MittinKCo 

Crawford  C*iir.J  Co.. .     — 

Crawford  Ooal  To 

Ora»fi*rd  Co»l  Co 

i^  Ehflic^hCoa»  Co        

Eurek a  BJnck  Cofd  i'u 

EureHa  Bl"f?k  Coal  Co 

rHamnnd  Blin^k  Com!  Co 

Uouchpr*  M<?!A'loo  A'J'o 

Jftf^kion  Coal  anil  Mining  Go  — 

Andraw^j  Pet*r 

f\oiiier«k  Jo«eph 

ZflNar,  McnelUntt  Co 

Zallar,  McClfiUati  A  Co 

Zflller,  McnieUnD  A<'o 

Liieicaffter  Block  CoaICu 

BrifSIiliniiigCo    ,. 

CrawfoH  Cofcl  Co. . . 

Di&Ri  ond  Block  Coal  Co 

TDdiana  BltumitiouA  Ooal  Co  — 

Zeller,  McCkn^Ti  A  Co 

Brafll  Blof-k  Coa)  Co    

rtovDTlnnd  Coal  ard  Mining  Co. 

Conirm  Coal  Co 

Jn'^tf"!'!)  C^^FJil  and  Mining  Co  — 

Ehrhoh.r:  

EuTflkw  BloekCoajr.. 

Coal  DIulf  MioinitCo 

Coal  Bluff  Mining  Co 


Brazil 

Braail 

Brazil 

Braiil 

Brazil 

ChieagOtlll.. 
Terre  Uaute  . 
Terre  Haute  . 
Torre  Haute  . 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Turner 

Terre  Haute  . 
Terre  Haute  . 
Chicago,  111.. 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Clay  City 

Staunton 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Terre  Haute  . 
Chicago,  ni.. 

Brazil 

Chicago,  111.. 
Terre  Haute  . 

Bmzil 

Brazil 

Cloyerland... 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Turner 

Terre  Haute  . 
Terre  Haute  . 
Terre  Hau^e  . 


Mine  No.l 

GartNo.3 

GartNo.5 

Mine  No.8 

Mine  No  11 

Briar  Hill 

Harrison  No. 2.. 
Harrison  No. 3.. 

Pratt 

Mine  No. 3 

Mine  No  4 

Mine  No. 5 

Klondyke 

Eureka  No.  2 

Eureka  No.  3 

Diamond  No. 3.., 

Monarch 

Dewey 

Markland 

San  Pedro 

Columbia  No.  3  .. 
Columbia  No.  4  .. 
Columbia  No.  5  .. 

Rob  Roy 

Gladstone 

Louise 

Diamond  No  5... 
Silverwood  No.  3 

Cloverland 

GartNo.ll 

Pearl 

Gifford 

Cornwall 

Fortner 

Eureka  No. 4  .... 

Lawton 

Glen 


Abandoned. 


Abandoned. 


Now  mine. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 
Now  mine. 


DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


Cabel  ACo 

Cabel  ikCo 

Daviess  County  Coal  Co 
Daviess  County  Coal  Co 

Mutual  Mining  Co 

Raglepville  Coal  Co 

Stuffles,  James 

Washington  Coal  Co.... 

Washington  Coal  Co 

Winklepleck,  Jonas  — 
Black  Diamond  Coal  Co 


Washington  . . 
Washington  . . 
Montgomery.. 
Montgomery.. 
Cannelburg  — 
Raglesville  — 
Ragle*ville  — 
Washington  . . 
Washington  . 
R&glesville  .... 
Washington  . . 


Mine  No. 4 

Mine  No. 9 

Mine  No.  2 

Mine  No.  3 

Mutual 

Honsier 

Mine  No.3 

Hawkins 

Wilf:onNo.4. .. 

Union 

Black  Diamond 


Small  mine. 

Abandoned. 
Small  mine. 
New  mine. 
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FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 


Nambs. 


Addrbssrs. 


MlHRS. 


Indiana  Bituminons  Coal  Co 
Silverwood  Coal  Co 


Terre  Haute  . 
Silverwood... 


SilTerwoodNo.2  . 
Sturm 


RlMARKS. 


Abandoned. 


Princeton  Coal  Co. 


GIBSON  COUNTY. 
Princeton Oswald. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 


Island  Coal  Co 

Island  Coal  Co .  

Island  Valley  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Linton  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

South  Linton  Coal  Co 

Summit  Coal  Co 

Summit  Coal  Co 

Western  Indiana  Coal  Co 

Dickerson  Coal  Co 

Island  Valley  Coal  and  Mining  Co 
Island  Valley  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Black  Creek  Coal  Co 

The  Hoosier  Coal  Co 


Indianapolis.. 
Indianapolis.. 

Linton 

Linton  

Linton 

Bloomfield  — 
Bloomfield. ... 
Terre  Haute... 

Linton  

Linton 

Linton 

Linton  

Bloomfield  .... 


Island  City  No.  1   .. 

Island  No.  2 

Island  Valley 

Flnbart 

South  Linton 

SnmmitNo.l  

Summit  No.  2  

Templeton 

Wildcat 

Island  Valley  No.  2 
Island  Valley  No.  3 

Black  Creek 

Hoosier 


N«w  mine. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 


Bioknell  Coal  Co 

Bdwardsport  Coal  Co . 
Prospect  Hill  Coal  Co 
Knox  County  Coal  Co 


KNOX  COUNTY. 


Bicknell 

Indianapolis. 
Vincennes  . .. 
Bicknell 


Bicknen 

Edwardsport  .... 
Prospect  Hill  ... 
Knox  Coal  Mine 


New  mine. 


MARTIN  COUNTY. 


Wampler,  F.  M Indian  Springs.   Tunnel . 


PARKE  COUNTY. 


Bratil  Block  Coal  Co Braiil 

Brazil  Block  Coal  Co Brazil 

Brazil  Block  Coal  Co Brazil 

Crawford  Coal  Co Brazil 

I.  Mcintosh  &  Co Brazil 

I.  Mcintosh  &  Co ■   Brazil 

Otter  Creek  Coal  Co Brazil 

Parke  County  Coal  Co Rosedale 

Rock  Run  Coal  Co Brazil 

SUndard  Coal  Co i  Terre  Haute  . 

Wabash  Valley  Coal  Co j  Clinton 

Zeller.McClellan  A  Co Brazil 

Zeller,  McCIellan  &  Co Brazil 


Cox  No.  3 

Brazil  Block  No.  12  . 

Otter  Creek 

Mine  No. 1 

Mine  No. 2 

Mine  No. 3 

Mecca  No.  1 

Parke  No  8  

Luoia 

Standard  

Lyford  No.  2  

Superior  No.  1    

Superior  No.  2  


PERRY  COUNTY. 


American  Cannel  Coal  Co Cannelton 

Bergen  roth  Bros i  Troy 

American  Cannel  Coal  Co I  Cannelton 


Cannelton 

Troy 

Sulphur  Springs 


30-Geol. 
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PIKE  COUNTY. 


Namks. 


Cube]  KmufniaD  CoaI  Co 

Inglpjr        

Pi>trei-  it  Johninn 

TbeS.  W.  Little  Co»l  Co 

Th»S,W.LUileCti»l  Co 

Tb^S.  W,  Little  noai  Co 

The  J.  WonJoy  Cowl  Co 

A  burdt^cn  Coal  C<i  ,. 

Alil«ti  MinlD^add  Mt^-rcaotile  Co 

tti^ld>....... 

IntUiD  .... * 


Cabel 

Oakland  City 
Oakland  City 
Eranayille... 
Evansrille  ... 
Bvansville  ... 
BvanByille  ... 
Pe'ersbur?  .. 

WinMow 

Oakland  City 
Oakland  City 


Hartwell 

Ayrshire 

Carbon 

Blackburn  .... 

Little's 

Rodgers 

Petersburg..  . 

Aberdeen  

Alden  

Ayrshire  No. 4 
.Taxon 


Reopened. 
Reopened. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 
New  mine. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


Green  Hill  Coal  Co 

Sexton  and  Crowder 

Uarder-Haf er  Coal  Co 

Hymera  C^al  Co 

Indiana  &  Chicago  Coal  Co 

Jackson  Hill  Coal  and  Coke  Co.. 
Dugger  Co-operative  Coal  Co  — 
New  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Coke  Co 

Shelbarn  Mining  Co  

Rainbow  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

SnllivanCoalCo  

White  Avh  Coal  Co 

New  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Coke  Co 
New  Pittfiburg  Coal  and  Coke  Co 


Sullivan  Green  Hill 

Farnsworth  ....    Bunker  Hill . . . 

Del  Carbo ^Ur 

Hymera Hymera  

Dugger I  Dagger 

Eagle .1  umbo 

Dugger ;  Briar  Hill 

Alum  Cave Phoenix  No.  1 


8helburn  . 
Farns  worth  .. 

Snilivan 

Hvmera 

Alum  Cave... 
Alum  Cave... 


Shelburn. 

Caled  nia 

Sullivan    

White  Ash 

Phoenix  No.  3 
Phoenix  No.  5 


Small  mine 

New  mine. 
New  mine. 


VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 


Diamond  Coal  and  Coke  Co.. 
Evansville  Union  Mining  Co 

John  Ingle  Coal  Co 

Losier,  H.  A 

Snnnyside  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 


Evansville 
Evansville 
Evansville 
Evansville 
Evansville 


Diamond  ' 

Union ] 

Infflftside 

First  Avenue ' 

Sunnyside 


VERMILLION  COUNTY. 


Brouillet's  Creek  Coal  Co. . . . 

Brouillet>  Creek  Coal  Co 

Brouillet's  Creek  Coal  Co 

Kel  ler  Coal  Co 

McClellan.Sons  *  Co 

Torrey  Coal  Co 

Cayuga  Pre^s  Brick  Coal  Co. 
Oak  Hill  Coal  Co 


Clinton.... 
riinton.... 
Clinron.... 
Clinton... 
Clinton.... 
Voorhoes. 
Cayuga.... 
Clinton.... 


Mine  No. 3... 
.Mine  No.  4... 
Mine  No. 5... 

Prince 

Buckeye  

Torrey  No.  4. 

Ca; 

Oa 


^rfini." 


New  mine. 


Now  mine. 
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VIGO  COUNTY. 


Namu. 

Addbissrs. 

Minis. 

Rrmarks 

Miller.  A.  F 

Maoksville 

Maoksville 

Terre  Haute.... 

Seelyville 

Burnett  

Maoksville 

Seelyville 

Maoksville 

Fontanet 

Rosedale 

Terre  Haute  . . . 

Seelyville 

Chicago, III .... 

Burnett 

Voorheet 

Terre  Haute.... 

Coal  Bluff 

Coal  Bluff 

Seelyville 

Miller 

Local. 

Broadhurst.  J. N.  AG 

Broadhurst 

Local. 

Coal  Bluff  Miniuff  Co  

Union 

Ehrlioh,  Julius 

Bhrlich 

Grant 

Grant '  oal  Mininff  Co 

Lankford,  William 

Larimer 

Hector 

Murray 

Local. 

Louffhner  Coal  Co 

Maoksville  Coal  Co 

NevinsCoal  Co   

Klondike 

Parke  County  Coal  Co  

Parke  No.  10 

Terre  Haute  Brick  &  Pipe  Co 

Vigo  County  Coal  Co 

Brickworks 

Local. 

Ray 

Niokle  Plate 

Braiil  Mining  Co 

Grant  Coal  Mining  Co 

Grant  No.  2 

Torrey  Coal  Co 

Glen  Oak  

New  mine. 

Panore  Coal  Co 

Red  Bird 

Chicago 

Koch 

New  mine. 

PfaelserCoal  Co 

New  mine. 

Kooht  George 

New  mine. 

Seelyville  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Royal 

New  mine. 

WARRICK  COUNTY. 


Archbold,  Jno 

Bartley,  Patrick  . . . . 
Caledonia  Coal  Co. 
BePorrest  Coal  Co . 
Hall  k  Lawrence.. . 
J.WooleyCoal  Co. 

Goslee,  J.  S 

Big  Four  Coal  Co  . . 


Evansville . 
Evansville . 
Boonville... 
Evansville . 
Chandler... 
Evansville . 
DePorrest . . 
Boonville.. 


StarNo8.I<&2 

Chandler 

Caledonia 

De  Forrest 

Air  Line 

Big  Vein 

Buckeye 

Big  Four 


Be-opened. 
New  mine. 
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CHANGES  IN  OWNERSHIP  OF  MINES. 

The  Green  Hill  Mine  in  Sullivan  County  changed  hands  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  and  is  now  owned  by  Ohio  capitalists.  It  is  still, 
however,  operated  under  the  old  company  name  of  the  Green  Hill 
Coal  Company. 

D.  P.  Whitset  and  his  nephew,  Paul  Whitset,  who  are  connected 
with  the  Rainbow  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  bought  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  George  Ingle  Coal  Mine  in  Sullivan  County  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900. 

The  Nevins  Coal  Company,  whose  mine,  called  Klondike,  is  located 
near  Grant  in  Vigo  County,  sold  out  this  mine  to  the  Brouillet's 
Creek  Coal  Company  in  December,  1900. 

The  Jaxon  Mine  in  Pike  County  was  purchased  last  June  by  David 
Ingle  from  William  Jackson,  its  former  proprietor. 

The  Lyford  No.  2  Mine  in  Parke  County  changed  hands  in  March, 
1900,  passing  into  the  possession  of  William  Ii'ohberg  and  his  son. 
It  is  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Wabash  0  )al  Company  as  for- 
merly. This  mine  has  changed  hands  several  *  iine^  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  has  been  allowed  to  get  in  bad  condition.  However,  its 
present  owners  have  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  improving 
it,  and  it  is  now  in  first-class  condition  and  is  a  very  desirable  piece 
of  coal  property.  The  present  owners  are  also  cleaning  up  the  old 
Lyford  No.  1  Mine  which  burned  in  1896,  and  intend  to  re-equip  it, 
which,  when  put  in  operation,  will  place  this  company  ninong  the 
largest  producers  in  the  State.  These  improvements  are  largely  due 
to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  son,  William  Eichberg,  Jr. 

The  Unity  Mine  in  Vanderburgh  County  has  been  operated  on  a 
small  scale  for  four  or  five  years,  but  has  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  Crescent  Coal  and  Mining  Company  of  Evansville. 


OPINION  OF  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  PERSONS 
SERVING  AS  NIGHT  WATCHMEN  WITHOUT  HAVING  HOISTING 
ENGINEERS'  CERTIFICATES;  AND  ALSO  ON  MATTER  OF  SECOND 
OUTLET  OR  MAN- WAY. 

There  have  been  several  complaints  made  to  this  ofiice  by  hoisting 
engineers  during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  persons  serving  as 
night  watchmen  who  were  not  holders  of  hoisting  engineers'  certifi- 
cates.   The  same  complaint  was  made  to  Mr.  Fisher  during  his  term 
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of  oflSce,  and  he  established  a  precedent  by  refusing  to  prosecute  such 
persons,  and  gave  in  his  report  for  1897  his  reasons  for  such  action. 
I  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney-General  and  ask  his 
opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  question  also  came  up  during  the  year  as  to  whether  a  mine 
working  a  clay  and  a  coal  seam  both  from  the  same  opening,  yet 
working  less  than  ten  men  in  either  seam,  would  be  considered  as  a 
coal  mine  subject  to  the  mining  laws  or  not.  This  question  I  also 
submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  I  herewith  submit  his  opinion 
in  both  instances: 

First.  The  act  of  1897  provides  that  no  person  shall  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  mine  boss,  fire  boss  or  hoisting  engineer  of  any  coal  mine  in 
this  State  without  first  having  received  from  the  Inspector  of  Mines  a 
certificate  of  service  or  of  competency.  Section  2  defines  the  require- 
ments for  certificates  of  service.  Section  3  defines  the  requirements  for 
certificates  of  competency.  Section  5  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  owner 
or  operator  of  a  coal  mine  to  employ  any  person  in  the  capacity  of  mine 
or  fire  boss,  or  hoisting  engineer  unless  such  person  has  a  certificate  either 
of  service  or  of  competency. 

The  Inspector  of  Mines  is  the  sole  Judge  of  the  competency  of  appli- 
cants. He  may  determine  this  by  written  or  oral  examination,  or  both 
combined,  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  applicant  must  show  that  he  is 
qualified  by  experience  and  technical  knowledge  to  perform  the  duties 
of  mine  boss,  fire  boss,  or  hoisting  engineer.  The  technical  knowledge 
has  reference  to  the  duties  to  be  performed  as  a  mine  or  fire  boss  or 
liolstlng  engineer.  As  Inspector  of  Mines  you  are  the  sole  Judge  In  deter- 
mining the  Issuance  of  such  certificates.  It  becomes  a  question  of  fact 
with  you.  Any  one  who  acts  as  a  hoisting  engineer  must  have  a  certifi- 
cate. As  to  what  Is  a  hoisting  engineer  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined by  you.  You  are  not  limited  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  examina- 
tions. The  places  of  such  examination  are  fixed  by  law  and  you  are  to 
determine  from  time  to  time,  by  such  examination,  who  shall  hold 
certificates. 

Second.  As  to  your  second  question:  Section  1  of  the  act  of  1879 
defines  the  term  "mine"  as  follows:  "The  term  'mine'  as  used  In  this  act 
includes  every  shaft,  slope  or  drift  which  is  used  or  has  been  used  In  the 
mining  and  removal  of  coal  from  and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground." 

If  one  vein  of  coal  is  found  below  another  and  both  are  mined  out 
of  the  same  shaft  or  slope,  the  number  of  men  employed  In  the  two  veins 
would  be  counted  as  one  mine  and  should  be  added  together,  because  both 
are  mining  coal. 

The  case  you  put,  however,  is  where  there  is  clay  dug  and  taken  out 
of  the  same  shaft  with  the  coal,  the  coal  being  much  deeper  than  the 
clay,  less  than  ten  men  being  worked  In  the  coal  mine  and  less  than  ten 
in  the  clay. 

Many  dangers  are  incident  to  a  coal  mine  that  are  entirely  wholly 
absent  from  a  clay  pit  or  mine.     In  fact  the  statute  does  not  refer  at 
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all  to  mining  clay.  It  is  my  view  that  the  law  does  not  intend  that  the 
number  of  men  in  the  coal  mine  shall  be  added  to  those  working  on  the 
clay  so  as  to  bring  the  number  up  to  10.  If,  however,  the  number  who 
are  worlcing  in  the  clay  should  become  so  numerous  as  to  hazard  the  men 
in  the  mine,  you  would  undoubtedly  have  the  right  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  same  shaft  for  both  purposes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  L.  TAYLOR, 

Attorney-General. 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  OIL  INSPECTION. 


Indianapolis,  Inb.,  January  14,  1901. 
Frof.  W,  S.  Blatchley,  State  Geologist: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  1900,  which  is  made  in  compliance  with  Section 
5154  R.  S.  1881.  The  total  inspection  of  petroleum  oil  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes  amounted  to  296,800  barrels.  Of  this  number  296,135 
barrels  were  approved  for  use  in  the  State  and  665  barrels  were 
rejected  for  illuminating  purposes. 

There  are  at  this  time  116  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  in  which 
are  located  storage  tanks  for  handling  refined  oils,  14  new  stations 
having  been  erected  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  no  accidents  reported  resulting  from  the  use  of 
coal  oil  as  an  illuminant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  ZARING. 

DEPUTY  STATE  SUPERVIS.ORS  OF  OIL  INSPECTION. 

Andress,  E.  H Lafayette,  Ind. 

Bell,  T.  E Hammond,  Ind. 

Blatchley,  F.  H BainRridge,  Ind. 

Boltz,  J.  H Winchester,  Ind. 

Bowman,  M.  J Madison,  Ind. 

Cooper,  W.  V Evansville,  Ind. 

Crabbs,  O.  W Muncie,  Ind. 

Davenport,  J.  B Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dorr,  Walter South  Bend,  Ind. 

Dorsey,  Charles  B , New  Albany,  Ind. 

DorFey,  W.  C Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Johnston,  J.  M Logansport,  Ind. 

Lane,  C.  R Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Lockwood,  C.  W Peru,  Ind. 

Markley,  G.  W Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Schutt,  M.  A Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Weems,  R.  F Vincennep,  Ind. 

Zehrung,  P.  H Cambridge  City,  Ind. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BARRELS  OP  PE- 
TROLEUM OIL  INSPECTED  AT  EACH  STATION 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 

Siaiion,  BbU. 

Anderson    1,645 

Angola    2,166 

Argos 371 

Attica    2,161 

Auburn  1,379 

Aurora 2,569 

Batesville 1,324 

Bedford : 2,100 

Bloomfield   1,777 

Bloomlngton   1,329 

Bluffton 2,094 

BoonvUle 818 

Bourbon   1,028 

Brazil 3,375 

Bremen  '^l 

Brooks 305 

Brookvllle 1,746 

Butler  520 

Brownstown 454 

Churubusco  493 

Cincinnati,    0 4,195 

Cleveland,  O ^  .  8,274 

Columbia  City 1,419 

Columbus   2,833 

Connersvllle 2,324 

Corydon 951 

Crawfordsville   4,076 

Crown  Point  1,129 

Danville  1,871 

Danville,    111. .  .^ 223 

Decatur 1,450 

Delphi  > 1,480 

Elkhart 4,036 

Elwood   1.206 

Evansville   17.022 

Ft.  Wayne 10,171 

Fowler 1,783 

Frankfort 2,702 

Franklin   1,925 

Francesvllle 244 

Garrett  641 

Goshen 2,035 

Greencastle  1,385 

Greenfield 1,119 

Greensburg 1,499 

Hammond 3,688 
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Station,  BhU, 

Hartford  City 979 

Hobart 928 

Huntlngburg 1,235 

Huntington 3,027 

Indianapolis 43,860 

Jeffersonvllle 3,094 

Jasper 121 

KendallvlUe 1.787 

Knox  625 

Kokomo 2,620 

Lafayette  8.273 

Lagrange 1,045 

Laporte 2.033 

Lebanon   2,752 

Liberty  763 

Ligonier 1,060 

Lima,  0 729 

Logansport 4,101 

Louisville,  Ky 3,180 

Madison 3.383 

Mansfield   1,886 

Marlon 2,086 

Martinsville 1,094 

Michigan    City  2,218 

Monticello 476 

Monroeville 364 

Mount  Vernon 718 

Muncle 1,668 

Nappanee 1,304 

New  Albany 3,800 

New  Castle 1,648 

Newport   840 

North  Manchester 1,348 

North  Vernon! 1,380 

Oalcland  City '. 548 

Paoli 833 

Peru 2,617 

Petersburg 278 

Pierceton 525 

Plalnfield   380 

Plymouth  1,134 

Porter  565 

Portiand  1,798 

Poseyville 937 

Princeton   1,803 

Remington  829 

Rensselaer 1,002 

Richmond 4,815 

Roachdale 341 

Rochester 1,509 
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Station,  BhU, 

Rockport 904 

Rockville 1,796 

Rushville , 1,813 

Salem 1,170 

Scottsburg   764 

Seymour 1,919 

Shelbyville  2,387 

South  Bend 8,032 

Spencer 706    • 

St.  Joe 254 

Sullivan 1,727 

Tell  Olty 920 

Terre  Haute 11,137 

Tipton  511 

Toledo.  O 1,800 

Topeka 196 

Union  City 2,328 

Valparaiso  1,739 

Veedersburg 1,226 

Vevay 129 

VIncennes 5,973 

Wabash 2,163 

Walkerton 1,059 

Warsaw 1,609 

Washington  3,221 

Westfield 1,420 

Whiting 5.000 

WInamac  .^ 1,030 

Total 296,800 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  BARRELS  OP  MINERS*  OIL 
INSPECTED  B^OR  THE  YEAR  1900. 

Where  Inftpecttd.  Bhh. 

Brazil * 392 

Bernard 5 

Clinton 11 

Dugger   3 

Evansville 154 

Farnsworth   2 

Pontanet 25 

Heckland   14 

Indianapolis 179 

Lyf  ord 7 

Rosedale 1 

Shelbum 1 

Staunton 2 

Turner 1 

Terre  Haute 656 

VIncennes 169 

Total Y^ 
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THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIANA  IN  1900. 


By  W.  S.  Blatchley. 


TRENTON  ROCK  PETROLEUM. 

The  Trenton  limestone,  which  underlies  the  whole  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  is  the  source  of  hy  far  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  and  oil 
produced  in  the  State.  The  Trenton  is  one  of  the  lower  or  older 
formations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  System.  The  upper  formation 
of  this  system,  namely  the  Hudson  River  limestones  and  shales,  forms 
the  surface  rocks  of  several  counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  Between  the  Hudson  River  limestone  and  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone is  a  persistent,  fine-grained  dark  hrown  or  blackish  shale, 
known  as  the  Utica  shale.  This  lies  immediately  on  top  of  the 
Trenton  limestone  and  forms  the  necessary  impervious  cover  over 
the  porous  portions -of  that  formation.  In  these  porous  portions  the 
oil  and  gas  are  stored,  and  the  presence  of  the  overlying  close  grained 
Utica  shale  has,  for  centuries,  kept  these  stored  products  from  escap- 
ing upward,  and  passing  oflf  as  volatile  products.  Trenton  limestone 
does  not  outcrop  or  form  the  surface  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  its 
known  closest  proximity  to  the  surface  is  near  Lawrenceburg,  Dear- 
born County,  where  it  is  348  feet  below. 

FOKMATION  OF  POROUS  PORTIONS  OF  TrENTON   LiMESTONE. — The 

Trenton  limestone  is  a  sedimentary  rock;  i.  e.,  one  which  was  laid 
down  in  water — the  bottom  of  the  sea — ages  ago.  When  first  formed 
it  was  a  nearly  pure  calcium  carbonate  or  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the 
course  of  time,  certain  areas  of  the  sea  bottom,  covered  with  the 
incipient  limestone,  were  slowly  raised  until  they  became  higher  than 
the  others,  and  formed  shallow  basins,  lagoons  or  bays.  Some  of 
these  raised  portions  covered  very  large  areas.  Others  were  isolated 
or  separated  from  the  main. area,  sometimes  by  a  distance  of  20 
to  30  miles.  The  outline  of  all  was  irregular,  with  many  indentations 
along  the  margins.  In  these  more  shallow  portions  of  the  Silurian 
seas  the  water  became  in  time  very  briny  and  caused  a  chemical 
change  in  the  rock.  To  the  lime  carbonate  was  added  some  magnesia 
from  the  brine,  and  a  magnesia-lime  carbonate  called  "dolomite" 
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resulted.  Wherever  this  change  took  place — which  was  only  in  the 
shallow,  briny  areas  noted — the  resulting  dolomite  was  porous.  This 
porous  condition  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  crystals  of  dolomite 
were  smaller  than,  and  never  entirely  filled  the  spaces  occupied  by, 
the  older  crystals  of  lime  carbonate.  The  larger  areas  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  deposit  beneath  the  present  hounds  of  Indiana  were  either  too 
impure  to  admit  of  a  change  into  dolomite,  or  the  conditions  of  sea  level 
were  never  such  that  the  change  could  take  place;  hence  they  are  nmi- 
porous  and  barren  of  either  oil  or  gas. 

Origin  of  Petroleum. — The  petroleum  of  the  Trenton  limestone 
was  formed  in  that  rock  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  Myriads 
of  animals,  as  polyps,  bryozoans,  crinoids,  brachiopods,  trilobites  and 
fishes,  existed  in  the  sea  at  ihe  time  the  sediment  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  was  being  deposited.  The  presence  of  such  swarms  of 
animal  life  made  necessary  the  existence  of  an  abundance  of  plants, 
since  the  plant  must  ever  precede  the  animal  and  gather  for  the 
latter  the  energy,  and  form  for  it  the  food — the  living  protoplasm — 
necessary  to  its  existence.  These  plants  were  mostly  marine  algae 
or  seaweeds  and  fucoids,  though  doubtless  many  other  forms  existed 
of  which  no  remains  have  been  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  that  ago. 
As  these  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal,  died,  their  bodies,  in  vast 
numbers,  were  buried  in  the  slowly  forming  sediilient.  By  the  waters 
above  and  the  ooze  around  them  they  were  shut  off  from  the  free 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  decay  ordinarily  undergone. by  deaJ  organ- 
isms was  thereby  prevented.  Instead  of  decaying,  their  soft  parts 
underwent  a  process  of  slow  destructive  distillation  which  resulted  in 
the  petroleum  now  being  brought  up  from  the  rocky  depths  where 
it  has  long  been  stored.  The  crusts  and  shells  of  their  bodies  went 
far  toward  forming  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  Trenton  rock,  fully 
80  per  cent,  of  which  is  derived  from  the  remains  of  their  secretions 
and  incrustations.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  wood,  coal  or  the 
body  of  any  animal  be  placed  in  an  air-tight  retort  and  heated,  a 
distillation  will  occur,  and  the  object  will  be  changed  to  gaseous,  oily 
and  solid  matters.  In  the  absence  of  heat  and  air  a  very  long  period 
of  time  will  bring  about  the  same  results.  By  this  is  meant  the 
process  of  "slow  destructive  distillation"  above  mentioned. 

Anticlines  and  Synclines. — The  surface  of  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone is  not  level  as  many  people  suppose,  but,  like  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  a  series  of  alternating  arches  and  depressions  or  ridges 
and  valleys.  The  arches  or  domes  are  like  inverted  troughs  and  vary 
much  in  width  and  area,  as  do  also  the  depressions  between  them. 
Wherever  gas  and  oil  occur  they  will  be  found  in  a  porous  stratum  in 
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one  of  the  arches,  or  anticlines,  as  they  are  called.  If  a  bore  happens 
to  be  put  down  and  strikes  a  depression  or  syncline  between  the 
arches,  salt  water  will  invariably  be  found.  If  both  gas  and  oil  are 
present  in  a  certain  area,  and  the  bore  strikes  the  flank  or  side  of 
the  arch,  oil  will  result.  If  the  bore  strikes  the  crest  or  dome  of  the 
arch,  gas  will  flow.  The  cause  of  this  is  simple,  being  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  three  fluids  according  to  their  relative  weights. 
When  the  oil  was  first  formed  it  was  pushed  or  carried  hither  and 
thither  by  the  heavier  salt  water  behind  it.  Much  of  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  water  and  lost,  but  wherever  one  of  the  porous  areas 
existed  in  the  side  or  top  of  an  anticline  the  oil  was  carried  into  it 
and  there  remained.  During  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  much  of 
the  oil  was  changed  into  a  volatile  gas,  which  rose  into  the  higher 
porous  portions  of  the  anticlines  or  ridges  of  the  Trenton  limestone. 
As  this  gas  accumulated,  it  pressed  back  the  remaining  oil  into  the 
sides  or  flanks  of  the  arch.  The  oil  being  lighter  than  the  water, 
rested  upon  the  latter  and  prevented  it  from  rising  into  the  higher 
porous  portions  of  the  limestone.  When  a  bore  is  put  down  and 
strikes  gas  the  latter  will  flow  until  the  quantity  which  is  stored  in 
the  porous  area  of  the  anticline  is  exhausted,  when  the  oil,  if  any  be 
present  on  the  flanks  or  lower  portions  of  the  porous  stratum,  will 
rise  in  the  gas  well.  It  may  be  that  the  oil  has  been  carried  by  the 
Halt  water  into  the  porous  portions  of  another  anticline,  and  that 
only  salt  water  occurs  beneath  the  gas.  If  this  be  true,  the  water 
will  fill  the  porous  reservoir  as  soon  as  the  gas  is  exhausted.  The 
anticlines  vary  much  in  size,  their  domes  running  from  scores  of 
miles  down  to  a  half  mile  or  less  in  width.  The  gas  in  the  higher 
part  of  each  anticline  is,  therefore,  often  shut  off  from  that  in  a 
neighboring  anticline  by  the  intervening  oil  or  water,  or  both.  In 
the  same  way  the  oil  in  an  anticline  which  contains  oil  only  may  be 
shut  off  from  that  in  another  anticline  by  the  salt  water  filling  all 
the  porous  portions  of  the  synpline  between.  It  often  happens  that 
a  gas  bore  is  put  down  which  strikes  the  crest  of  a  narrow  anticline 
or  raised  portion  of  Trenton  limestone  which  has  not  before  been 
pierced.  As  a  result  the  so-called  rock  pressure  of  the  gas  is  at  first 
high,  but  rapidly  declines  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  anti- 
cline. All  the  wider  and  higher  anticlines  in  the  main  gas  field  in 
Indiana  in  which  porous  Trenton  occurs,  have  been  pierced  many 
times,  and  the  stored  gaseous  product  has  become  almost  exhausted. 
Origin  of  Natural  Gas. — From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
seen  that  both  natural  gas  and  oil  have  a  common  origin;  viz.,  the 
destructive  distillation,  carried  on  through  thousands  of  years,  of 
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the  plants  and  animals  which  existed  in  the  Trenton  Period.  The 
gas  is  only  the  lighter  and  volatile  portion  of  the  oil,  which  has  risen 
into  the  higher  interstices  of  the*  limestone.  If  an  open  barrel  be 
filled  with  crude  petroleum  from  the  Trenton  limestone  of  Indiana 
iiud  exposed  for  a  single  summer  to  the  air,  more  than  half  of  the 
contents  will  pass  away  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  a  sticky,  tar-like 
residue  will  remain.  If  by  some  means  the  escaping  vapor  could  be 
collected  and  analyzed  it  would  be  found  in  the  main  to  have  the 
same  composition  as  natural  gas.  In  fact  it  would  be  natural  gas 
and  would  bum  as  freely  as  a  sample  of  that  valuable  fuel,  collected 
in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  depths  of  the  rock  the  evaporation  of 
the  oil  has  been  extremely  slow  and  the  amount  has  been  limited 
both  by  the  varying  pressure  of  the  overlying  gas  and  the  underlying 
water.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  all  the  natural  gas 
of  the  Trenton  limestone  has  been  so  derived.  The  amount  of  gas 
and  oil  accumulated  in  any  field  will  depend  almost  wholly  upon 
the  area  and  height  of  the  anticline,  and  upon  the  relative  thickness 
and  degree  of  porosity  of  the  dolomitic  portion  of  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone. 

Pools  Not  Necessarily  Connected. — A  fallacy  which  is  held 
by  many  would-be  operators  in  the  Indiana  field  is,  that  oil  fields  or 
pools  run  in  lines,  and  that  one  field  is  connected  with  all  others, 
the  oil  flowing  from  one  to  the  other,  through  a  continuous  strip  of 
porous  rock.  This  may  in  part  be  true  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
regions,  but  it  is  wholly  untrue  in  the  Trenton  limestone  area  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  While  all  the  so-called  "pools"  of  that  area  are 
found  in  the  anticlines  in  the  Trenton  formation,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected,  nor  do  the  anticlines  run  in  straight  lines.  From 
what  has  been  said  about  the  origin  of  the  porous  areas  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone  it  will  be  seen  that  a  pool  may  be  of  any  shape,  and  may 
lie  in  any  direction  from  any  other  pool.  Its  boundaries  may  be 
straight  or  sinuous;  its  area  one  square  yard  or  one  thousand  square 
miles.  If  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  storing  of  petroleum, 
namely,  a  porous  reservoir,  located  in  the  flank  or  dome  of  an  anti- 
cline of  the  Trenton  limestone,  with  an  impervious  cover  above  it  and 
a  water  pressure  below  it,  have  been  present  in  the  past,  the  oil  will 
very  likely  be  found,  whatever  the  shape,  size  or  relative  location  as 
to  other  similar  reservoirs.  If  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  lacking 
or  has  been  lacking,  the  bore  is  sure  to  be  a  dry  hole.  Inasmuch 
as  the  top  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  the  main  Indiana  field  is 
everywhere  from  700  to  1,000  feet  below  the  surface,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  problem  of  locating  in  advance  a  paying  well  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult one. 

No  Surface  Indications  of  Oil. — Samples  of  oil  or  of  water 
containing  oil  are  constantly  being  received  at  the  office  of  the  State 
Geologist  from  stations  outside  of  the  present  producing  oil  field. 
For  the  most  part  they  have  been  gathered  near  the  surface,  and  the 
persons  collecting  them  believe  that  they  are  "surface  indications" 
of  a  large  supply  of  the  precious  liquid.  In  this  they  are  mistaken, 
for  the  sample  collected,  if  traced  to  its  source,  will  be  found  to 
have  exuded  from  a  crevice  in  some  neighboring  stratum  of  rock, 
or  to  have  come  from  some  large  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  partially 
or  wholly  covered  with  water  or  mud.  Every  shale,  sandstone  or 
limestone  in  the  State  contains  oil  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  and 
even  where  the  amoimt  is  infinitesimally  small,  enough  may  collect 
to  exude  from  a  crevice  and  produce  a  showing  upon  some  near-by 
surface  of  water.  In  the  minutely  diffused  state  in  which  the  oil 
is  originally  formed  it  is  wholly  without  value.  Like  all  other  forms 
of  mineral  wealth,  it  must  be  concentrated  into  reservoirs,  the  so- 
called  "pools'^  of  the  oil  fields,  before  it  can  be  utilized  by  man. 

Again,  many  letters  are  received,  asking:  "What  are  the  surface 
indications  of  gas  or  oil?"  To  all  such  inquiries  I  reply  that  in 
Indiana  there  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  a  "surface  indication" 
of  either  of  these  fuels.  Where  they  occur  in  paying  quantities  in 
this  State,  they  are  found  at  depths  varying  from  700  to  1,500  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  no  human  being  can  say  with  certainty  that  a 
bore  put  down,  even  in  the  best  prospective  territory,  will  yield 
either  in  paying  quantities.  The  operator  who  is  thinking  of  putting 
down  a  bore  in  undeveloped  territory,  can  only  sink  his  drill;  he 
has  no  way  of  knowing  beforehand  what  the  result  will  be.  He  may 
pierce  the  center  of  a  reservoir  an 4  get  a  500  barrel  well;  he  may 
strike  near  its  outer  rim  and  get  a  10  barrel  well — he  may  miss  it 
altogether  and  get  a  dry  hole.  One  thing  he  can  rely  upon  if  he 
strikes  a  productive  well,  and  that  is,  that  he  is  drawing  upon  a 
stored  product  which  is  not  now  being  formed  in  the  rock  from  which 
it  is  drawn,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  eventually  exhaust  the 
stock  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  bore. 

Necessity  of  Accurate  Surface  Levels. — Where  a  bore  for 
petroleum  has  resulted  in  a  good  producing  well,  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  Trenton  rock  below  tide  should  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained. This  can  be  done  only  by  running  a  transit  level  from  the 
nearest  point  where  the  surface  level  is  known,  usually  on  a  railway, 
to  the  surface  of  the  bore.    By  subtracting  the  surface  level  of  the 
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bore  from  the  depth  at  which  Trenton  limestone  is  first  struck,  the 
surface  level  of  the  latter  will  be  obtained.  In  but  few  places  in  the 
State  is  Trenton  found  above  sea  level.  Where  so  found  the  depth 
to  Trenton  will  be  less  than  ihe  surface  level  of  the  bore,  and  should 
be  subtracted  accordingly. 

The  location  of  the  first  dozen  or  more  wells  in  any  area  a  mile  or 
two  square  must  of  necessity  be  largely  a  matter  of  guess  work,  but 
if  the  surface  level  of  the  Trenton  in  each  bore,  productive  or  dry, 
be  carefully  ascertained,  the  trend  of  the  anticline  and  the  approxi- 
mate limits  of  the  field  or  pool  can  be  soon  determined.  Too  much 
guess  work  concerning  the  surface  level  of  the  spot  on  which  the 
well  is  located  has  been  done  in  the  past.  In  -a  broken  country  it  is 
difiicult  for  any  man  to  guess  approximately  at  the  relative  levels 
of  two  points  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  the  new  level  should 
always  be  ascertained  with  instruments.  Of  course  the  surface  level 
of  the  bore  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  absolute  height  or  surface 
level  of  the  Trenton,  or  ihe  absence  or  presence  of  the  petroleum, 
but  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
surface  level  of  the  Trenton,  and  therefore  with  the  location  of 
future  wells.  If  a  few  thousand  dollars  had  ])ccn  spent  in  Indiana 
in  past  days  in  the  careful  determination  of  surface  levels,  it  would 
have  saved  a  few  hundred  thousand  which  have  been  sunk  in  dry 
holes. 

Topography  of  the  Main  Indiana  Oil  Field. — The  surface  of 
the  main  area  now  yielding  Trenton  Eoek  oil  in  Indiana  was  origi- 
nally one  great  plain,  with  only  occasional  small  undulations  to  break 
its  monotony.  This  plain  has  been  eroded  in  many  places  by  the 
streams,  which  in  the  past  have  been  much  larger  than  at  present. 
Wherever  bluffs  or  hills  are  found  they  ar(»  but  the  results  of  such 
erosion.  But  few  outcrops  of  rock  occur  within  the  oil  field,  and  they 
are  found  only  along  the  streams  where  the  water  has  eroded  deep 
channels  through  the  drift  and  bowlder  clay,  everywhere  covering 
the  oil  territory  to  a  depth  of  from  50  to  250  feet.  These  outcrops 
belong  to  the  Niagara  group  of  the  Fpper  Silurian  Period. 

The  formations  passed  through  by  the  drill  in  all  parts  of  the 
field  before  the  Trenton  limestone  is  reached  are,  therefore,  as  fol- 
lows: Drift;  Niagara  limestone;  Hudson  River  limestone;  Utica 
shale.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  field  an  average  section  showing  the 
thickness  of  each  formation  passed  Ihrough  would  be  about  as  fol- 
lows: 
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1.  Drift  125  feet. 

2.  Niagara  limestone 150  feet. 

3.  Hudson  River  limestone. .  425  feet. 

4.  Utica  shale   300  feet. 

In   the  western  portion   of   the 
field  the  average  bore  shows: 

1.  Drift 175  feet, 

2.  Niagara  limestone 225  feet. 

3.  Hudson  River  limestone. .  380  feet. 

4.  Utica  sliale 200  feet. 


Fig.  74. 


Throughout  the  Indiana  field  an 
eight  or  ten-inch  drive  pipe  ^  is 
forced  down  through  the  drift  to 
the  Niagara  limestone.  The  salt 
water  usually  found  in  the  Niagara 
is  cased  off  by  an  iron  tube  5^ 
or  6i  inches  in  diameter,  which 
reaches  to  the  soft  blue  Hudson 
River  limestone  underlying  the  Ni- 
agara. This  second  limestone  and 
the  Utica  shale  beneath  it  contain 
4;fA-?^  no  water.  The  Trenton  is  every- 
/  where  overlain  with  the  soft,  dark 

Fig.  73.  colored  Utica  shale  which  forms  an 
impervious  cover  through  which  neither  gas  nor  oil  can  escape.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  shale  the  drill  passes  at  once  into  the  hard  cruat 
of  the  Trenton  limestone.  Two  "pay  streaks"  or  porous  layers  are 
usually  found  in  the  Trenton,  and  it  is  only  in  them  that  oil  occurs. 
The  first  or  upper  one  is  usually  15  to  25  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
Trenton;  the  other  is  15  to  25  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  first. 
While  the  Trenton  rock  in  Indiana  varies  in  known  thickness  from 
470  to  586  feet  the  porous  portions  containing  oil  are  found  only 
in  its  upper  fourth.  It  has  been  found  useless  to  drill  into  the 
Trenton  more  than  70  feet,  since  of  the  10,000  and  more  bores 
which  have  been  put  down  in  the  State,  but  three  or  four  have  found 
oil  or  gas  below  tliat  depth. 

Salt  Water. — More  or  less  salt  water  is  always  found  in  the 
Niagara  limestone,  and  is  shut  off  by  the  casing  put  down  through 
that  formation.  Salt  water  also  occurs  in  the  Trenton  rock  in  all 
portions  of  the  Indiana  field.  Usually  a  difference  of  only  six  to 
10  feet  in  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Trenton 
defines  oil  and  salt  water  territory.     If  the  well  has  been  located 
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over  a  83aicline,  or  trough,  in  the  Trenton,  salt  water  is  apt  to  be 
found  before  the  drilling  has  proceeded  very  far  into  that  formation, 
and  a  well  yielding  only  salt  water  usually  results.  If,  however,  the 
bore  pierces  the  dome  or  flank  of  an  anticline,  either  gas  or  oil  will 
be  struck,  and  the  operator  is  usually  careful  to  see  that  the  drilling 
is  stopped  before  the  level  of  the  water  producing  rock  is  reached. 

It  is  now  almost' universally  admitted  that  the  rock  pressure  in 
any  oil  field  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  water  pressure,  as  in  arte- 
sian wells,  the  water  entering  the  porous  stratum  at  some  point 
where  the  latter  outcrops  and  so  forming  a  head  or  source.  Hence, 
the  deeper  the  well  the  greater  the  head  of  water  and  the  higher 
the  rock  pressure.  The  porous  rock  contains  a  limited  amount  of 
oil,  held  in  place  by  the  overlying  shale.  The  salt  water  is  below 
this  oO,  ever  pressing  it  upward  into  the  vent  furnished  by  the  drill 
hole.  As  the  supply  of  oil  is  gradually  lessened,  the  water  rises  to 
fill  the  pores,  and  the  rock  pressure  is  lowered.  The  pressure  does 
not  tell  us  anything  about  the  volume  or  amount  of  oil  stored  in 
the  rock;  but  the  rate  of  diminution  of  pressure  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent index  of  the  rapidity  with  which  that  amount  is  being  lessened. 
When  the  supply  of  oil  is  exhausted,  as  it  naturally  will  be  in  time, 
there  is  no  source  from  which  it  can  be  renewed.  The  salt  water 
will  rise  and  occupy  the  space  which  formerly  held  the  oil  and  it 
will  come  to  stay. 

In  some  cases,  however,  both  water  and  oil  are  found  'together 
in  the  same  stratum.  Some  of  the  best  wells  in  the  Indiana  field 
are  big  salt  water  wells,  pumping  from  150  to  700,  or  even  more, 
barrels  of  salt  water,  and  40  to  150  barrels  of  oil  daily.  It  costs 
much  more  to  operate  a  well  of  this  kind,  as  it  has  to  be  pumped 
with  a  beam,  and,  therefore,  requires  a  separate  power.  Such  wells 
are  usually  longer  lived,  as  the  salt  water  seems  to  renew  the  quantity 
of  oil  by  bringing  it  in  from  quite  an  area  of  the  porous  stratum 
which  the  bore  has  pierced.  Moreover,  the  salt  water  seems  to  keep 
the  pores  of  the  oil  rock  free  from  paraffine  and  other  materials 
which  have  a  tendency  to  clog  them  up,  and  a  well  producing  four 
or  five  barrels  of  water  a  day  in  connection  with  the  oil,  is  preferred 
by  many  operators  to  one  that  produces  oil  alone. 

Cost  of  a  Producing  Well. — According  to  careful  estimates,  the 
average  cost  of  drilling  and  fitting  up  the  first  productive  well  on  a 
lease,  if  drilled  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  was  about  as  follows  in  the 
Indiana  field  on  October  15, 1900: 
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Rig  or  derrick $325 

Drilling 475 

Drive  pipe 90 

Casing 100 

Shooting no 

Tubing  and  pumping  outfit 180 

Engine  and  boiler 450 

Two  tanks,  at  $90 180 

Belting  and  lead  lines 125 

Total $2,035 

The  second  well  on  the  same  lease  will  cost  about  $840  less,  as 
the  engine  and  boiler,  tanks  and  rig  can  be  used  for  both  wells, 
though  there  will  be  a  loss  of  about  $125  in  tearing  down  and  putting 
up  a  new  derrick.  If  natural  gas  is  available  and  it  is  so  desired,  a 
gas  engine,  costing  from  $325  to  $450,  can  be  substituted  for  the 
boiler  and  engine.  With  the  advanced  methods  of  pumping  by  which 
oscillating  pull  wheels,  rods,  etc.,  are  used,  20  or  more  wells  can  be 
connected  to  one  power,  and  the  cost  of  production  be  thereby  greatly 
decreased. 

Cost  of  Operating  a  Lease. — The  cost  of  operating  an  oil  lease 
after  the  production  has  been  established  need  not  be  more  than  $75 
per  month,  the  salary  of  the  pumper  being  $50,  and  the  cost  of  fuel, 
if  gas,  about  $25.  A  dozen,  or  even  20  wells  can,  however,  be  oper- 
ated almost  as  cheaply  as  one  after  they  have  been  connected  with 
the  power.  An  extra  pumper  may  have  to  be  employed,  but  other- 
wise no  additional  expense  is  entailed. 

Where  the  plant  has  been  established,  it  will  pay  to  pump  as  low 
as  two  or  three  wells,  even  if  the  yield  is  only  three  barrels  each  per 
day,  provided  the  price  of  oil  is  70  cents  or  more  per  barrel. 

The  estimate  of  expense  and  income  from  two  three-barrel  wells, 
after  deducting  the  royalty  of  one-sixth,  is  as  follows: 

Salary  of  pumper $50 

Cost  of  fuel 25 

$75 
Income  per  month: 
150  barrels  oil,  at  70  cents $105 

Net  income  per  month $30 

With  six  three-barrel  wells  on  the  lease,  the  income  would  be 
$315  and  the  expense  $75;  a  net  gain  of  $240  per  month. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  drilling 
and  operating  a  lease  in  any  of  the  Indiana  Trenton  rock  fields  is  ffrj^ 
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low  or  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  United  States  for  the 
following  reasons:  (a)  The  wells  are  comparatively  shallow,  the 
Trenton  limestone  in  most  instances  being  struck  at  less  than  1,000 
feet,  (b)  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  150  feet  of  drive  pipe  and  400 
feet  of  casing  are  necessary,  (c)  On  account  of  a  comparatively  level 
surface  a  large  number  of  wells  can  be  connected  tx)  and  pumped  with 
one  power,  (d)  Gas  for  fuel  or  for  running  gas  engines  is  usually 
plentiful,  (e)  Transportation  facilities  are  excellent,  a  system  of 
pipe  lines  permeating  all  parts  of  the  main  field. 

According  to  some  of  the  leading  operators,  it  costs  50  cents  a 
barrel  to  produce  oil  on  the  average  lease  in  the  main  Indiana  field. 
Whatever  is  received  above  that  sum  is  net  profit.  If  the  lease  is 
small  the  cost  is  much  greater  in  proportion.  Oil  at  90  cents  brings 
a  good  price  and  a  fair  profit.  When  the  price  rises  above  the  dollar 
mark,  many  operators  claim  that  it  increases  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  following  ways:  The  price  of  supplies  is  usually  made  higher; 
an  increase  in  the  wages  of  drillers  and  pumpers  is  likely  to  be  de- 
manded; there  is  too  much  competition  and  too  great  a  scramble  for 
territory;  the  land  owners  demand  a  higher  royalty  and,  in  many 
instances,  a  large  bonus;  too  much  wild-catting  is  done  and  the  per- 
centage of  dry  holes  is  thereby  greatly  increased;  the  stock  of  oil 
in  storage  is  increased  too  rapidly.  All  of  these  things  bring  in  time 
a  reaction  which  ci*ases  the  price  to  fall  too  low,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  many  of  the  operators  produce  at  a  loss,  or  a  very  small  profit. 

Whatever  the  price,  the  profit*  will  depend  largely  upon  the  way 
the  property  is  managed.  Success  as  an  oil  operator  depends  upon 
the  same  watchful  energy  as  brings  success  in  any  other  business. 
One's  pumps  should  be  kept  at  work  steadily  so  as  to  get  all  the  oil 
possible.  The  drilling  tools,  lead  pipes  and  pumping  machinery 
should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  In  average  territory  the  wells  should 
be  put  down  at  intervals  of  720x680  feet,  which  will  bring  eight 
wells  on  each  80-acre  tract.  In  exceptionally  good  territory,  10  bores 
can,  with  profit,  be  sunk  on  80  acres,  bringing  them  551  feet  apart 
each  way.  Above  all,  one  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  overflow 
and  leakage.  Much  of  what  would  otherwise  be  profit  in  oil  property 
is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Finally,  if  the  property  is  inside  the  limits 
of  productive  territory,  the  successful  oil  man  is  he  who  lets  other 
people  do  the  wild-catting,  and  who  follows  where  they  lead. 

THE  MAIN  INDIANA  OIL  FIELD  IN  1900. 

No  great  strikes  were  made  in  the  main  Indiana  oil  field  in  1900, 
but  new  developments  increased  the  area  of  the  field  so  that  it  now 
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extends  from  the  Ohio-Indiana  State  line  westward  to  Marion,  Grant 
County,  and  from  Warren,  Huntington  County,  south  to  Hartford 
City,  Blackford  County.  The  greatest  length  of  the  field  is  about 
45  miles  and  its  extreme  width  about  20  miles.  There  are,  however, 
a  large  number  of  sections  within  the  area  thus  bounded  which  have 
not  been  fully  tested.  A  map  showing  the  exact  area  tested  up  to 
January  Ist,  1897,  with  details  of  the  results  of  the  tests  to  that 
date,  was  published  in  the  Twenty-first  (1896)  report  of  this  Depart- 
ment. This  map,  enlarged  and  modified  so  as  to  show  the  field  as  it 
was  on  January  1,  1901,  is  published  in  connection  with  the  present 
paper. 

Developments  in  Adams  County  in  1900. — During  the  year  a 
number  of  good  producing  wells  were  drilled  in  in  Wabash,  Blue 
Creek  and  Jefferson  townships,  Adams  County.  These  extended 
the  known  productive  territory  from  its  eastern  limit  in  sections  29 
and  32,  Wabash  Township,  as  shown  on  the  map  of  1896,  to  the 
State  line. 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  Blue  Creek  Township  and  in  the  ad- 
joining township  of  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  is  the  so-called  "Dudgeon 
Pool,"  which  was  first  opened  in  the  fall  of  1899.  *  A  number  of 
new  bores  were  put  down  in  1900,  the  best  of  which  were  on  tha 
Fisher  lease.  Four  of  them  were  large  salt  water  wells,  each  of 
which,  for  a  time,  brought  in  50  barrels  and  more  of  oil  per  day. 
In  December  there  were  about  18  wells  producing  in  sections  22,  27 
and  34,  Blue  C'reek  Township.  Some  of  them  were  quite  small  and 
the  total  production  of  the  18  was  about  200  barrels  daily.  In  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  29  and  the  northwest  of  section  32, 
several  small  wells  have  been  drilled  by  the  Superior  Oil  Company. 
The  top  of  the  lYenton  is  here  found  at  about  1,075  feet.  Some  of 
the  wells  yield  gas  enough  to  run  boiler  and  gas  engines. 

The  best  wells  of  the  season  in  Blue  Creek  Township  were  on  the 
Rawley  &  Tumbleson  leases  in  section  31.  They  were  drilled  in  in 
October  and  December.  The  Xo.  2  Rawley  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  section  was  finished  October  Ist,  and 
flowed  natural,  without  shooting,  210  barrels  per  day  for  the  first 
^\e  days,  and  180  barrels  per  day  for  the  next  week.  It  yielded  no 
water  and  just  gas  enough  to  cause  it  to  flow.  The  record  of  its  bore 
is  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 114  feet. 

Casing 370  feet. 

Top  of  Treutou 1,059  feet. 

Total  depth 1,108  feet 

The  Tumbleson  well,  a  few  hundred  feet  north,  was  a  big  salt 
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water  well  when  first  finished,  but  in  about  a  week  began  to  produce 
oil,  and  made  700  barrels  in  27  hours.  A  bore  on  the  Studebaker 
farm,  600  feet  north  and  600  east,  of  the  No.  2  Eawley,  was  a  dry 
hole.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  oU  operations  in 
Indiana  Trenton  rock,  even  in  the  best  productive  territory. 

North  of  New  Corydon,  in  sections  19,  29  and  30,  and  the  north 
half  of  sections  31  and  32,  Jefferson  Township,  some  wells  were 
sunk  in  1900  which  started  in  as  fine  producers,  some  of  them  yield- 
ing 80  to  100  barrels  daily.  In  a  few  of  them  three  pay  streaks 
were  found,  the  first  between  18  and  25  feet  in  Trenton;  the  second 
between  30  and  35  feet  in,  aud  the  third  between  40  and  50  feet. 
The  top  of  Trenton  is  found  in  this  locality  at  about  1,080  feet.  The 
wells  yield  quite  a  quantity  of  gas  and  pump  but  little  water.  A  dry 
hole  was  bored  in  section  21.  The  north  half  of  the  township  has  not 
as  yet  been  tested. 

A  number  of  good  wells  were  put  down  in  the  spring  of  1900  just 
west  of  Geneva,  in  the  west  half  of  section  29,  Wabash  Township. 
Some  of  them  started  in  at  150  barrels  daily.  The  so-called  "lob- 
lolly,^'* or  bed  of  an  old  preglacial  stream,  runs  through  the  center 
of  this  section,  making  necessary  400  feet  of  drive  pipe  in  some  of 
the  bores.  The  average  distance  to  the  top  of  Trenton  is  here  987 
feet.    East  of  Geneva  in  section  28  and  the  west  half  of  section  27, 

10  bores  had  been  put  down  up  to  November  Ist.  No  dry  holes  had 
been  found,  and  the  wells  were  averaging  10  to  12  barrels  each  per 
day.  In  a  few  of  the  wells  which  started  at  50  to  60  barrels  the  pay 
streaks  were  very  porous  and  contained  much  pyrites.  In  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  26,  Wabash  Township,  a  bore  on  the  Chris- 
man  farm  resulted  in  much  gas  and  little  oil.  The  top  of  Trenton 
was  struck  at  1,021  feet,  while  the  drift  was  but  54  feet  thick.  Some 
good  wells  were  sunk  in  the  north  half  of  sections  32  and  33,  where 
the  "sand*'  was  found  at  a  depth  of  989  feet.  A  small  producer  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  35  Was  the  only  other  bore  in  the  south 
half  of  the  township. 

In  the  north  half,  in  sections  8,  9,  16,  17,  20  and  21,  the  Main 
Oil  Co.  has  a  tract  of  1,300  acres  under  lease  on  which  seven  bores 
were  put  down  in  1900.  The  average  distance  to  the  top  of  Trenton 
was  1,035  feet,  and  the  average  initial  production  about  30  barrels 
per  well.  One  bore,  in  the  north  half  of  section  21,  yielded  gas  only. 
The  northernmost  of  the  productive  wells  is  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Berne.    A  dry  hole  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 

11  stopped  operations  to  the  eastward  in  this  township. 


*For  an  aoeonnt  of  thii  old  channel  fee  2lBt  Ann.  Rep.  Dep.  Qeol.&nd  Nat.  lUs.  of  lad., 
1896,  p.  66. 
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There  is  little  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  undrilled  territory  east 
of  Geneva  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  field  shown  on  the  map  will, 
in  the  future,  be  found  productive  of  oO.  When  it  is  fairly  opened 
up,  the  long  sought  for  gap  between  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Trenton 
oil  fields  will  have  been  filled,  and  the  entire  producing  area  of  both 
States  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  produc- 
tive oil  fields  hitherto  known  to  man. 

Developments  in  Jay  County  in  1900. — During  1899  and  1900 
all  the  wells  east  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  Railway,  in  Jay  County,  in  the 
territory  marked  light  producing  on  the  former  map,  were  aban- 
doned. Some  fairly  productive  wells  were  sunk  in  the  north  half  of 
sections  5  and  6,  Bear  Creek  Township,  and  a  number  of  good  ones 
were  drilled  in  section  7.  This  section  was,  however,  already  con- 
sidered good  territory. 

In  the  northern  half  of  Jackson  Township  but  few  new  develop- 
ments are  to  be  noted.  A  dozen  or  more  good  wells  have  been  drilled 
in  each  of  sections  11  and  12  since  the  first  map  was  published.  This 
territory  has  held  up  well,  the  annual  loss  in  production  being  small. 
The  north  half  of  section  8  has  recently  proven  quite  productive 
and  a  good  well  or  two  has  been  sunk  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  10.  The  whole  of  section  15  has  been  abandoned,  the  few 
wells  therein  not  paying  for  pumping.  Three  fair  producing  bores 
were  put  down  in  1899  and  1900,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
33,  the  Trenton  being  struck  at  about  1,000  feet  and  the  production 
starting  out  at  an  average  of  60  barrels.  A  light  producer  was  also 
sunk  near  the  center  of  section  35,  but,  on  account  of  lack  of  pipe 
lines,  has  not  been  pumped. 

In  Greene  Township,  three  bores  in  the  north  half  of  section  8  and 
'two  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  17,  drilled  for  gas,  produced 
on  an  average  of  two  baiTels  of  oil  per  day  until  they  were  capped  in. 
The  Trenton  was  struck  at  about  940  feet,  the  thickness  of  drift 
being  about  90  feet.'  Good  gas  wells  have  been  sunk  in  sections  18, 
19  and  20  adjoining  section  17;  also  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 26,  southeast  quarter  of  section  28,  southwest  quarter  of  section 
32  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  34. 

In  Penn  Township  but  few  changes  are  necessary  in  the  old  map. 
Several  light  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 3.  Some  dry  holes  have  been  drilled  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  21,  and  oil  has  drowned  out  the  gas  in  a  number  of  wells 
in  the  east  half  of  section  22  and  the  north  half  of  section  27.  In 
the  latter  locality  the  tubing  from  wells  formerly  producing  one  and 
one-half  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily  was  pulled  out  and  the  bores 
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sunk  deeper,  when  the  wells  started  out  at  160  barrels  of  oil  daily. 
The  famous  Gardner  pool,  in  sections  24  and  25  Penn  and  19  and  30 
Jackson  townships,*  is  still  producing  large  quantities  of  oil. 

A  small  pool  which  for  a  short  time  created  much  excitement  was 
opened  up  by  the  Davenport  Oil  Co.  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  28,  Penn  Township,  in  the  first  half  of  1900.  Five  wells  were 
drilled,  the  average  record  of  the  bores  being  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 196  feet. 

('asing '. 315  feet. 

Trenton  struck  at 945  feet. 

Total  depth  1,030  feet. 

Bore  No.  1  started  at  180  barrels  daily,  but  on  November  Ist  had 
fallen  to  six  barrels.  No.  2  made  20  barrels  a  day  for  30  days,  then 
fell  to  three  barrels  and  was  abandoned.  No.  3  started  at  240  barrels 
and  after  yielding  30  tanks  became  dry.    Nos.  4  and  5  were  dry  holes. 

The  Salamonie  Oil  Co.,  in  April,  1900,  bought  the  leases  on  440 
acres  adjoining  the  above-pool  in  sections  28,  29  and  32.  Ten  wells, 
making  a  total  of  160  barrels  daily,  were  being  operated  when  the 
property  was  bought,  the  price  paid  being  $40,000.  During  the  year 
the  new  company  put  down  three  bores.  One,  a  dry  gas  well,  was  on 
the  northeast  of  section  32.  In  it  Trenton  was  struck  at  927  feet. 
A  dry  hole  was  sunk  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  28;  while  tKe  third  yielded  only  a  small  amount  of 
oil.  Between  April  Ist  and  November  1st,  $20,000  worth  of  oil  was 
produced  on  the  lease  and  the  property  on  November  Ist  was  yield- 
ing 75  barrels  daily. 

Much  of  the  present  gas  producing  territory  in  Penn,  Knox  and 
Greene  townships,  Jay  County,  will  in  future  become  productive  of 
oil,  and  a  light  producing  field  will  result.  Where  the  Trenton  lies 
10  to  20  feet  lower  than  in  the  area  at  present  yielding  gas,  oil  will 
be  found  in  large  quantities.  Many  of  the  gas  wells  can,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  drilled  deeper,  a  large  output  of  oil  resulting. 

Developments  in  Wells  County  in  1900.  —  In  Nottingham 
Township,  where  the  first  paying  wells  in  the  Indiana  field  were 
sunk  in  1891,  numerous  bores  have  in  recent  years  been  put  down  on 
territory  already  regarded  as  "good.^^  The  productive  territory 
mapped  in  1896  has  not  been  enlarged  to  any  extent,  but  has  held 
up  exceedingly  well.  The  Brookhart  farm  of  160  acres  on  section  31, 
of  which  especial  mention  was  made  in  the  former  report,  had,  up  to 
January  1,  1900,  yielded  the  owner  $18,000  on  one-eighth  royalty, 

*  See  p.  67, 21it  Ann.  Rep. 
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and  was  still  producing  about  400  barrels  a  month.  On  it  15  wells 
have  been  sunk,  but  one  of  which  has  been  abandoned.  A  new  bore 
on  the  Cor}'  lease  in  section  27,  within  600  feet  of  the  first  well, 
started  in  May,  1900,  at  200  barrels;  a  bore  with  an  equal  initial  out- 
put was  drilled  in  about  the  sanie  time  on  the  Scott  lease  in  section 
80.  In  the  words  of  one  prominent  operator,  ** Nottingham  and  Jack- 
son townships,  Wells  County,  have  proven  the  best  territory  for  small 
operators  in  the  State.  They  contain  a  large  number  of  small  pro- 
ducing wells  which  have  held  out  in  a  remarkable  manner." 

In  Chester  Township  all  of  section  5  has  developed  into  fair  pro- 
ducing territor}%  while  the  north  half  of  section  6  has  proven  good. 
Sonre  fair  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  south  half  of  sections  9 
and  10.  On  the  M.  Quill  farm  in  the  southwest  of  section  10  the 
record  of  bore  No.  1  was  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 52  feet. 

Casing 330  feet. 

Top  of  Trenton 998  feet. 

Total  deptli  .' 1,035  feet. 

When  started  it  threw  a  solid  stream  of  oil  40  feet  above  the  derrick, 
but  soon  dropped  to  a  five  barrel  well.  No.  2,  600  feet  east,  started 
in  at  30  barrels;  while  a  bore  finished  about  the  same  time  600  feet 
south  on  the  Kennedy  farm,  section  15,  started  at  130  barrels.  The 
north  half  of  section  15  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16  have 
produced  some  other  good  wells,  and  may  now  be  classed  as  good 
territory.  Section  28,  undeveloped  on  the  former  map,  has  become 
a  fair  producer.  A  number  of  wells  were  put  down  in  other  sections 
of  Chester  Township  in  1900,  but  their  output  made  no  necessary 
change  in  the  map  as  formerly  presented. 

In  Liberty  Township  only  sections  28,  31,  32  and  33  in  the  south- 
west comer  have  produced  oil  in  commercial  quantity.  On.  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  32  the  Hunt  Oil  Co.  put  down  six  bores, 
two  of  which  resulted  in  a  good  yield,  the  other  four  being  light. 
I^lie  average  record  of  these  bores  was  about  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 67  feet. 

Casing 390  feet. 

Top  of  Trenton 1,006  feet. 

First  pay  streak 1,015  feet. 

Total  depth  1,040  feet. 

The  best  of  the  wells  on  the  Kingan  lease  started  June  28th  at  130 
barrels,  but  by  October  15th  the  output  had  fallen  to  30  barrels 
daily.    The  t-op  of  Trenton  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  section  is 
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found  at  about  1,027  feet,  and  the  wells  produce  much  salt  water. 
Bores  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  28  and  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  33  have  resulted  in  a  few  light  producing  wells, 
the  initial  output  running  from  five  to  25  barrels.  The  south  half  of 
section  31  is  fair  territory  but  the  north  half  has  as  yet  proven  light 
It  is  not  likely  that  much  productive  territory  will  be  found  farther 
north  and  east  in  this  township. 

Jackson  Township,  Wells  County,  has  slowly  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  reliable  productive  areas  of  the  main  Indiana  field.  More 
changes  are  made  necessary  on  the  new  map  in  this  township  than  on 
any  other  equal  area  of  the  field.  The  north  half  of  section  4  and 
all  of  sections  3  and  5  have  proven  productive,  but  the  yield  is,  in 
general,  light.  The  west  half  of  section  14,  and  sections  15,  16  and 
17,  have  yielded  fair  producing  wells.  The  undrilled  portion  of 
section  24  shown  on  the  other  map  has  proven  quite  productive 
and  sections  23,  26  and  36  have  yielded  more  oil  than  the  bores  put 
down  previous  to  1897  promised.  The  undrilled  portions  of  sections 
19,  29  and  30  have  also  been  developed  suflBciently  to  be  classified  as 
designated  on  the  map. 

One  of  the  best  wells  of  the  township  is  on  the  Byall  farm  on  the 
east  half  of  section  28  .  It  is  a  "crevice"  or  salt  water  well  put  down 
in  1896  by  the  Slater  Oil  Co.  The  first  year  it  did  not  pay  expenses 
but  since  then  has  averaged  12  barrels  a  day  of  oil  and  700  barrels  of 
salt  water.  Experience  has  well  proven  that  it  pays  to  hold  on  and 
keep  pumping  these  big  salt  water  wells,  even  though  the  first  year 
or  two's  output  is  small.  On  the  whole,  the  prophecy  made  in  1896, 
"that  in  Jackson  Township  there  was  much  territory  which  had  been 
condenmed  by  dry  holes,  which  with  a  fair  test  might  prove  produc- 
tive," has  proven  true.  The  tests  were  made  and  the  output  has  well 
repaid  the  venture.  It  is  always  safer  to  work  the  undrilled  portions 
of  stich  a  township  as  Jackson,  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  known 
productive  territory,  than  to  "wild-cat"  on  the  outside  of  such 
limits. 

Developj^ents  in  Huntington  County  in  1900. — The  most  im- 
portant extensions  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  Indiana  field  in 
1900  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Warren,  Salamonie  Township, 
Huntington  County.  One  or  two  bores  which  developed  only  salt 
water  were,  in  the  early  history  of  the  field,  put  down  to  a  shallow 
depth  in  the  Trenton.  These  stopped  the  drilling  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  township  though  the  conditions  seemed  favorable  for 
a  fairly  productive  field  and  in  my  report  for  1896  it  was  stated  that 
"there  is  no  reason  why  oil  should  not  be  found  in  the  territory 
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about  Warren."  Some  of  .the  citizens  of  that  town  finally  decided 
to  make  more  thorough  tests  and,  organizing  the  Warren  Oil  Co. 
and  securing  leases  on  nearly  2,000  acres,  they  drilled  in  their  first 
well  in  January,  1900,  on  the  Jones  farm,  south  half  of  section  19, 
just  west  of  the  town  limits.  The  well  proved  a  success,  the  initial 
output  when  put  to  pumping  being  60  barrels  daily.  As  the  well 
was  two  miles  north  of  known  productive  territory  it  created  no  little 
excitement.  A  second  bore,  600  feet  west,  started  in  at  40  barrels. 
After  the  second  well  came  in  as  a  fair  producer,  the  company  having 
accomplished  its  purpose  of  proving  the  presence  or  absence  of  oil, 
sold  the  two  wells  and  500  acres  of  leases  west  of  the  Salamonie 
River  to  Booth  Bros,  for  e$l  3,000.  During  the  year  the  new  owners 
sunk  fotir  additional  bores,  all  of  which  were  fairly  productive.  An 
average  record  of  the  bores  was  about  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 40  feet. 

Casing 41^  feet. 

Top  of  Trenton 970  feet. 

Total  depth 1,010  feet. 

On  October  20  the  six  wells  were  averaging  about  five  barrels  each. 

In  addition  to  the  wells  on  the  Jones  lease,  the  Warren  Oil  Co., 
during  the  first  half  of  1900,  put  down  five  bores  east  of  the  Sala- 
monie on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  19.  These  proved  success- 
ful, and  they  sold  the  wells  and  1,500  acres  of  territory  to  McCormick 
&  Co.,  in  August  for  $13,500.  The  wells  had  an  average  initial 
output  of  about  30  barrels  each  per  day  for  the  first  week;  and  on 
November  1st  the  six  were  making  a  total  of  30  barrels  daily.  The 
best  of  the  six  was  No.  2,  J.  H.  Thompson,  in  which  the  Trenton 
was  found  at  977  feet.  Three  other  wells  were  put  down  by  the 
Plum  Tree  Oil  Co.  on  section  19,  close  to  the  river  bank,  one  of  which 
started  at  50  barrels. 

The  oil  bearing  Trenton  about  Warren  is  said  to  be  rather  solid 
and  fiinty  and  is  not  shattered  as  much  by  shooting  as  is  more  porous 
limestone.  It  is  void  of  gas  and,  as  in  most  other  localities  in  the 
Indiana  field,  bears  some  pyrite,  especially  in  the  upper  pay  streak. 
The  shooting  is  done  with  80  to  100  quarts  of  nitroglycerine,  a  less 
quantity  than  is  generally  used  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
pay  streak  and  the  shallow  depth  (about  35  feet)  the  bores  are  sunk 
into  the  Trenton. 

Besides  the  wells  above  mentioned  a  dry  hole  was  sunk  on  the 
S.  L.  Good  farm  in  the  northwest  of  section  20,  and  another,  one 
mile  south  of  Plum  Tree  P.  0.,  in  section  9,  where  the  Trenton  was 
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found  as  low  as  1,020  feet.  These  stopped  further  search  in  that 
direction  as  a  dry  hole  had  also  been  sunk  between  the  two  prior  to 
1900. 

Aside  from  the  developments  about  Warren,  the  only  portion  of 
Salamonie  Township  producing  oil  is  comprised  in  the  two  southern 
tiers  of  sections.  Immediately  south  of  Warren,  a  dry  hole  was 
drilled  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  29  and  another  on  the 
north  half  of  32,  which  has  practically  condemned  those  sections. 
No  drilling  has  been  done  on  sex'tion  30,  but  the  southwest  of  31 
has  produced  some  fair  wells.  Several  bores  in  section  28  have 
proven  barren;  while  33  is  as  yet  untested.  In  section  27  some  light 
producing  wells  have  been  sunk,  while  26,  to  the  east,  has  some 
better  ones,  especially  on  its  eastern  half.  Sections  25,  35  and  36 
can  be  classed  as  fair  to  good.  The  Jonathan  and  Adam  Faust  farm 
of  110  acres  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  35  had  yielded*,  up  to 
October  1,  1900,  65,100  barrels,  of  which  the  owners  received  one- 
seventh  as  their  royalty.  The  south  half  of  34  has  also  produced 
some  fair  wells. 

In  Jefferson  Township  the  limits  of  the  producing  territory  have 
not  been  extended  much  farther  north  than  shown  on  the  map  of 
1896,  but  many  of  the  gaps  then  undrilled  in  the  two  southern  tiers 
of  sections  have  proven  productive.  Above  these  tiers  the  only 
drilling  which  has  been  done  is  as  follows:  A  dry  hole  which  found 
top  of  Trenton  at  976  feet  was  sunk  on  the  J.  &  W.  Brown  farm, 
northeast  quarter  of  section  13.  A  good  strike  was  made  a  number 
of  years  ago  on  the  Weaver  lease*  near  the  center  of  section  21,  but 
for  some  reason  the  surrounding  area  has  not  been  properly  tested. 
Two  bores  which  resulted  only  in  a  showing  of  oil  were  sunk  on 
the  H.  Bowen  farm,  northeast  quarter  of  section  19,  but  were  soon 
abandoned.  No  drilling  has  been  done  in  the  county  west  of  Pleasant 
Plains.  In  section  25  drilling  has  resulted  in  several  dry  holes  and 
light  wells  while  the  south  half  of  26  is  light.  The  production  in  ^7 
and  28  is  only  in  the  south  halves  and  is  fair.  The  south  half  of 
section  29  is  light  to  fair  producing  territory,  the  top  of  Trenton  run- 
ning about  1,000  feet. 

Only  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  30  has  been  drilled,  a  few 
fair  producing  wells  resulting.  Section  31  remains  as  before  while 
32  has  proven  light  over  practically  all  its  area.  The  best  section  in 
the  township  is  33,  most  of  the  wells  starting  at  75  to  100  barrels 
and  falling  to  20  barrels  in  a  month,  10  barrels  in  six  months,  and 


*See  p.  80,2l8t  (1896)  Report  of  tbii  Department. 
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five  barrels  in  a  year.    An  average  record  of  the  bores  on  this  section 
is  about  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 200  feet. 

Casing 450  feet. 

Top  of  Trenton 1,005  feet. 

Total  depth    1,055  feet. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  lower  tier  run  about  as  marked  on 
the  previous  map,  all  being  light  to  fair  producers.  Southern  Wayne 
Township  may  produce  some  fair  wells  in  the  future,  but  the  chances 
are  that  elsewhere  the  limits  of  productive  territory  in  Huntington 
(bounty  have  been  well  defined. 

Developments  in  Grant  County  in  1900. — In  Grant  County 
the  most  important  developments  in  1900  were  just  southeast  of 
Marion,  where  a  new  pool,  seven  miles  from  other  producing  wells, 
was  opened  up  in  January.  This  was  in  gas  territory,  and  some 
of  the  wells  put  down  especially  for  oil  have  yielded  much  gas.  The 
first  bore  to  yield  oil  in  quantity  was  on  the  J.  H.  Wigger  farm, 
southeast  quarter  section  16,  which  started  in  at  about  60  barrels 
and  on  October  15th  was  still  yielding  eight  barrels  daily.  No.  2, 
which  started  in  as  a  big  gas  well,  was  closed  down  and  a  separator 
put  on,  the  gas  being  piped  to  the  Marion  Brick  Works.  In  October 
this  well  was  producing  13  barrels  of  oil.  Nos.  3  and  4,  drilled  later, 
j)roduced  much  gas  and  little  oil,  while  No.  5  was  a  fair  oil  well. 

Two  old  gas  wells  on  the  Van  Vactor  farm  in  the  north  half  of 
the  sam.e  quarter  section  were  cleaned  out  and  shot,  when  a  good 
show  of  oil  resulted;  the  gas  yield  being  only  sufficient  to  furnish 
fuel  for  pumping  the  two  wells.  The  success  of  these  wells  on  the 
Van  Vactor  and  Wigger  leases  caused  many  new  bores  to  be  sunk  in 
the  territory  from  which  most  of  the  gas  had  been  drained,  and  also 
much  activity  in  real  estate  transactions.  The  Ohio  Oil  Co.  paid 
$12,000  for  112  acres  along  the  Mississinewa  just  north  of  the  Van 
Vactor  lease,  and  a  number  of  gas  companies,  which  held  most  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  began  to  prospect  for  oil.  Two  bores  on  the 
M.  J.  Griffith  farm,  northeast  of  section  21,  just  south  of  Wigger's, 
(^ame  in  as  dry  holes.  One  on  the  L.  Schwartz  farm,  southwest  of 
section  15,  was  a  small  producer. 

One  mile  south  of  the  Wigger  lease  on  the  west  side  of  the  County 
Infirmary  and  adjacent  lands  the  Ohio  Oil  Co.  drilled  seven  wells  east 
of  the  Mississinewa  and  three  west  during  the  summer.  Most  of 
these  came  in  as  fair  producers,  starting  at  25  to  40  barrels  daily. 
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The  record  of  the  No.  1  Jones,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
extreme  southwest  corner  of  section  21,  was  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 92  feet 

Casing 381  feet. 

Top  of  Treuton 883  feet. 

Total  depth 986  feet. 

Eight  or  ten  other  wells  were,  in  the  autumn,  drilled  in  on  the 
north  half  of  section  28,  Mill  Township.  Several  of  them  produced 
much  salt  water  with  the  oil,  and  were  pumped  from  the  beam. 
Trenton  was  found  in  all  between  870  and  885  feet.  All  but  one 
were  fair  oil  producers,  but  were  pumped  under  difficulty  as  they 
had  to  hold  back  30  to  50  pounds  pressure  of  gas  in  the  bores -and 
pump  without  loss.  One  or  two  had  to  be  closed  down  on  account  of 
the  large  quantity  of  gas.  The  two  farthest  south  were  on  the 
Winslow  farm  and  started  in  at  about  30  barrels  each  per  day. 

On  the  James  Coulter  farm,  northeast  quarter  of  section  24,  about 
three  miles  east  of  the  Mississinewa  pool,  three  bores  were  put  down 
during  the  year,  all  of  which  produced  oil.  Two  previous  bores  had 
been  sunk  for  gas.    The  record  of  No.  5  was  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 175  feet. 

Casing 427  feet. 

Top  of  Treutou 1,020  feet. 

First  pay  strealt 1,040  feet 

Total  depth 1,058  feet. 

Initial  production . . .' 30  barrels. 

On  the  Nelson  farm,  just  north  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
13,  two  dry  holes  were  drilled.  One  made  a  good  showing  of  oil,  but 
soon  exhausted  when  put  to  pumping.  By  the  first  of  January,  1901, 
the  daily  production  of  the  35  producing  wells  southeast  of  Marion 
was  about  260  barrels;  and  was  slowly  increasing.  The  Indiana  Pipe 
Line  Co.  had  put  in  a  field  station  on  the  Wigger  lease  and  had  pre- 
pared for  a  much  larger  output  which  is  sure  to  come,  as  soon  as  the 
gas  pressure  lowers  sufficiently  in  the  surrounding  territory  as  yet 
undrilled.  The  only  drilling  for  oil  in  Center  and  Mill  townships 
outside  of  those  mentioned  resulted  in  a  dry  hole  just  south  of 
Marion  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  20,  and  two  bores  on  the 
Neal  and  Myers  farms,  sections  11  and  3,  in  the  north  part  of  Center 
Township,  which  yielded  much  gas  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 
Nothing  was  done  toward  developing  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  gas,  but  the  showing  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief 
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that  this  portion  of  the  township  will  also,  in  the  near  future,  be 
quite  productive  of  oil. 

In  Monroe  Township,  Grant  County,  just  east  of  the  developments 
above  mentioned,  an  old  gas  well  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 13,  which  had  showed  oil  for  some  time,  was  drilled  deeper  and 
began  producing  about  10  barrels  daily.  In  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  25  on  the  east  line  of  the  same  township,  three  or  four  small 
producing  wells  have  also  been  drilled  in. 

Van  Buren  Township  has  heretofore  furnished  most  of  the  oil 
produced  in  Grant  County,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Many  new  bores  have  been  sunk 
since  the  former  map  was  issued  and  while  they  have  not  greatly  in- 
creased the  limits  of  productive  territory,  they  have  aided  materially 
in  filling  up  the  gaps  thereon  shown.  The  drilling  in  the  township  in 
1900  was  especially  active. 

The  north  half  of  section  1  has  proven  good  territory,  some  of 
the  wells  on  the  Conway  and  Barnes  leases  starting  in  at  80  to  100 
barrels  daily.  Sections  2  and  3  are  light  throughout,  though  their 
north  halves  have  not  yet  been  fairly  tested.  All  of  section  4  has 
become  fair  territory,  while  5  and  6  have  remained  good.  The  late 
bores  put  down  in  sectioa  7  have  been  only  fair  producers.  The 
northeast  quarter  of  section  9  has  developed  some  fair  wells,  but 
otherwise  sections  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14  and  15  remain  as  formerly 
designated.  Section  16,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  barren 
except  on  its  southeast  quarter,  has  produced  some  fair  wells 
on  the  northwest  quarter.  All  of  section  17  and  most  of  18  may 
now  be  regarded  as  fairly  productive.  In  sections  19  and  20  the  only 
new  developments  are  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  20,  which  contains 
some  light  wells.  The  west  half  of  21  has  also  become  fairly  produc- 
tive; the  east  half  being  dry  or  undrilled.  Sections  22  and  23  remain 
good,  the  initial  yield  in  the  latter  being  generally  much  the  better. 
Sections  25,  26  and  27  have  developed  nothing  in  their  south  halves, 
the  north  halves  remaining  light.  The  north  half  of  section  28  has 
likewise  proven  light,  while  that  portion  of  29  drilled  is  light  or  dry. 
The  remaining  sections  along  the  south  line  of  the  township  have  not 
as  yet  been  tested,  but  will  probably  show  up  as  light  to  fair  territory 
as  soon  as  the  gas  pressure  is  sufficiently  lowered. 

Developments  in  Blackford  County  in  1900. — In  Blackford 
County  the  developments  which  have  increased  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
ductive territory  have  been  mainly  in  Washington  and  licking  town- 
ships. Drilling  in  Harrison  Township  since  1897  has  made  necessary 
no  changes  on  the  map  issued  in  that  year. 
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In  Washington  Township,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  6  has 
produced  some  fair  wells,  the  remaining  sections  of  the  tier  holding 
up  good  as  formerly  designated.  The  northeast  quarter  of  7  is 
good,  the  southeast  quarter  fair,  the  west  half  light.  All  of  sections 
8  and  9  have  developed  into  fair  territory.  In  9,  the  record  of  the 
average  hore  on  the  Kelly  and  Cunningham  leases  is  ahout  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 185  feet. 

Casing 365  feet. 

Top  of  Treutou 1,008  feet. 

Total  depth 1.062  feet. 

Two  or  three  hig  salt  water  wells  have  heen  struck  which,  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  were  yielding  eight  to  10  barrels  of  oil  and  800 
barrels  of  salt  water  daily. 

Sections  10  to  14,  inclusive,  remain  as  shown  on  the  former  map, 
with  the  exception  of  the  north  half  of  11,  which  is  practically 
barren.  The  northeast  quarter  of  15  is  good,  the  top  of  Trenton  be- 
ing found  at  1,012  feet.  The  remainder  of  the  section  is  light.  In 
sections  16,  17,  18  and  19  some  important  developments  were  made 
in  1900.  All  of  16  and  the  south  half  of  17  is  light,  while  the  north 
half  of  17  and  all  of  18  and  19  is  fair.  Sections  20,  21  and  22  may 
be  classed  as  light,  the  wells  starting  in  at  five  to  30  barrels  each.  No 
drilling  resulting  in  oil  has  been  done  on  23,  24  and  25  since  the 
former  map,  while  that  done  on  26,  27  and  28  has  resulted  only  in 
dry  holes  or  salt  water.  Section  29  is  light  to  fair  territory.  The 
good  results  of  holding  on  and  pumping  a  salt  water  well  for  months 
are  shown  in  a  well  on  the  Isaiah  Miller  lease,  northwest  of  29.  This 
was  drilled  in  in  April,  1899,  and  for  15  months  yielded  1,600  barrels 
of  salt  water  daily  and  but  little  or  no  oil.  On  September  1,  1900, 
it  began  to  pump  oil,  and  between  then  and  January  1,  1901,  yielded 
an  average  of  seven  barrels  a  day.  In  this  bore  the  top  of  Trenton 
was  struck  at  1,021  feet,  and  the  total  depth  was  1,074  feet.  Section 
30  is  light  territory,  while  the  sections  of  the  lower  tier  in  the  town- 
ship are  as  yet  undrilled.  They  will,  however,  doubtless  yield  more 
or  less  oil  in  the  near  future. 

Among  the  new  developments  in  the  Indiana  Trenton  rock  oil 
fields  in  1900,  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford  City,  Licking  Town- 
ship, Blackford  County,  take  a  high  rank.  A  good  showing  of  oil 
had,  in  1898  and  1899,  made  its  appearance  in  several  of  the  gas 
wells  near  that  city,  but  the  gas  pressure  was  too  strong  to  attempt 
to  develop  a  paying  oil  production.  By  September,  1900,  this  pres- 
sure had  decreased  so  much  that,  when  a  well  bored  for  gas  near  the 
northwest  edge  of  the  city  reached  the  porous  limestone  it  began  to 
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yield  oil  in  large  quantity.  It  was  located  on  the  northeast  quarter 
section  10  (23  north,  10  east)  and  drilled  in  on  September  16.  The 
record  of  the  bore  was  a^  follows: 

Drive  pii>e 185  feet. 

Casing 300  feet. 

Top  of  Trenton ; . .  999  feet. 

Total  depth 1.044  feet. 

The  oil  bearing  stratum  was  24  feet  below  the  top  of  Trenton. 
The  production  was  about  200  barrels  during  the  first  36  hours. 
I^^ght  tanks  of  oil  were  produced  the  first  month.  On  October  23, 
the  output  wa«  25  barrels  of  oil  and  about  100  barrels  of  salt  water 
daily. 

The  usual  excitement  of  a  good  strike  in  new  territory  immediately 
followed.  In  a  fortnight,  seven  rigs  were  up,  six  of  them  being 
within  20  rods  of  the  first  producer,  while  three  were  on  an 
area  75  feet  square.  The  second  well  finished  was  on  the  Rapp 
lease,  southeast  quarter  of  section  3,  one-third  of  a  mile  northeast  of 
No.  1 .  It  had  an  initial  output  of  200  barrels,  and  yielded  much  gas, 
but  was  soon  down  to  a  40-barrel  producer.  The  others  close  to  the 
first  well  came  in  as  fair  producers,  yielding  from  20  to  100  barrels 
each  and  a  large  supply  of  gas.  In  those  producing  the  most  gas, 
the  Trenton  was  struck  'Tiigh"  or  at  a  depth  of  990  to  995  feet. 
Some  of  the  operators  had  much  trouble  in  securing  a  market  or 
other  lawful  use  for  the  gas,  and  several  of  the  wells  were  closed  for 
some  time  on  this  account.  The  two  pay  streaks  usually  found  were, 
in  most  of  the  bores  about  Hartford  City,  merged  into  one,  forming 
a  layer  20  or  more  feet  thick  of  solid  oil  producing  rock.  Several 
of  the  wells  which,  when  first  drilled,  promised  to  be  good  producers, 
after  shooting  yielded  gas  only.  By  Xovember  15,  eight  producing 
wells  were  completed,  the  aggregate  yield  of  which  was  250  barrels 
daily.  On  December  Ist,  15  bores  had  been  finished,  all  within  a 
radius  of  one  mile  of  the  first  well.  Six  of  these  had  been  closed 
down  on  account  of  too  strong  a  gas  pressure.  The  other  nine  were 
yielding  325  barrels  daily. 

By  the  first  of  January,  1901,  the  gas  pressure  had  gone  down  in  a 
number  of  the  wells  and  the  daily  yield  had  increased  to  450  barrels 
or  more.  In  one  well,  yielding  40  barrels  and  much  gas,  the  oil  jrield 
was  increased  to  100  barrels  after  the  gas  pressure  disappeared. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  pool  will  increase  in  size  and  gradu- 
ally connect  with  that  to  the  north  and  northeast.    In  the  words  of  a 
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prominent  operator,  "Hundreds  of  good  oil  wells  are  at  present  shut 
down  as  gas  wells  in  the  vieinty  of  Hartford  City.  They  have  for 
two  or  three  years  shown  much  oil  and  yielded  little  gas,  hut  nothing 
has  been  said  about  it  by  the  owners  of  tfie  leases  on  which  they 
occur.  The  larger  gas  companies  are  quietly  leasing  all  the  prospec- 
tive oil  territory  they  can  get,  for  they  know  that  the  days  of  the  gas 
yield  are  few,  and  that  the  oil  is  sure  to  take  the  place  of  the  more 
volatile  fuel.^' 


ISOLATED  TRENTON  ROCK  OIL  PRODUCING  AREAS. 

Outside  of  the  main  oil  field  there  are  in  Indiana  several  smaller 
areas  which  are  producing  petroleum  in  commercial  quantities  from 
the  Trenton  limestone.  Some  of  these,  as  those  near  Peru,  Broad 
Kipple  and  Alexandria  have  been  productive  since  1897.  Others,  as 
the  Parker,  Randolph  County  and  Fisher,  Hamilton  County  pools, 
were  developed  in  1900. 

The  Peru  Field  in  1900. — But  two  or  three  bores  were  put  down 
in  1900  in  the  Peru  field  proper  as  mapped  in  the  1897  report.  They 
were  small  producers,  starting  in  at  10  to  15  barrels.  Many  of  the 
old  wells  sunk  on  town  lots  have  been  abandoned.  Much  more  money 
was  expended  in  this  field  than  was  ever  gotten  out  of  it.  The  rock 
was  more  porous  than  at  any  other  locality  in  the  State  where  the 
Trenton  has  produced  oil.  As  a  result  the  stored  product  was  much 
sooner  exhausted,  the  production  quickly  dropping  from  100  to  200 
barrels  down  to  five  or  10.  The  outcome  of  the  Peru  field  has  proven 
the  fallacy  of  many  small  companies  attempting  to  operate  success- 
fully in  a  limited  area.  The  expenses  are  bound  to  exceed  the  profits 
unless  the  output  is  phenomenal. 

A  new  pool  was  opened  up  in  Erie  Township,  Miami  County,  on 
October  13,  1898.  The  first  well  was  sunk  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Peru  in  the  angle  north  of  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash 
railway,  and  east  of  the  Chili  branch  of  the  Detroit  Division  of  the 
Wabash.  The  center  of  the  field  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from 
each  line  and  one-half  mile  north  of  the  Wabash  River.  A  part  of  it 
lies  in  the  Richardsville  Reserve,  Peru  Township.  The  wells  are  on 
the  bluflPs  of  the  river,  75  to  90  feet  above  low  water. 

In  1899  12  or  15  wells  were  completed,  but  three  of  which  were 
dry,  the  average  initial  production  being  about  22  barrels.  In  1900 
drilling  was  more  active,  and  on  October  15  there  were  35  producing 
wells  in  the  field.  Of  these,  23  were  owned  by  the  Crawford  Oil  Co., 
while  the  Wabash  I^bor  Co.  and  the  St.  Charles  Oil  Co.  owned  six 
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each.  The  first  well  in  the  field  on  the  Baker  lease,  section  18,  found 
the  Trenton  at  960  feet,  had  an  initial  production  of  50  barrels,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  was  making  four  barrels  daily. 

On  the  E.  Butts  lease,  20  wells  were  in  operation  on  October  15, 
1900.  Of  these  11  produced  4,200  barrels  of  oil  from  September  15 
to  October  15.  Mr.  Butts  receives  one-fourth  royalty  and  leases  loca- 
tions 500  feet  apart  each  way  instead  of  definite  tracts  of  land,  as  is 
usually  the  custom.  In  this  way  he  is  getting  his  just  proportion  of 
the  riches  underlying  his  land.  The  average  record  of  the  bores 
put  down  on  the  Butts  leases  was  about  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe ' 70  feet. 

Casing 505  feet 

Top  of  Trenton 040  feet. 

But  one  pay  streak  is  said  to  occur  in  this  field  and  that  is  usually 
10  to  15  feet  below  the  top  of  Trenton,  the  wells  being  sunk  about  25 
feet  in.  But  about  one-half  the  wells  are  shot,  and  the  quantity  of 
nitro-glycerine  used  is  small,  being  but  about  60  quarts.  The  drift  is 
deeper  farther  east,  being  in  a  few  of  the  wells  more  than  200  feet. 
No  gas  occurs  in  the  field,  that  used  as  fuel  being  piped  from  a  dis- 
tance. During  the  winter  of  1900-1901,  this  supply  was  cut  off  and 
coal  and  wood  took  its  place.  The  oil  produced  is  piped  eastward  to 
Rich  Valley,  thence  to  Laketon,  and  finally  to  Whiting,  where  it  is 
refined. 

At  Kellar's  or  Rich  Valley,  in  the  edge  of  Wabash  County,  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  above^pool,  but  three  new  wells  were  drilled  in  1900. 
One  of  these  was  dry,  the  other  two  small  producers. 

The  following  is  the  output  by  months  of  the  Peru  and  Rich  Val- 
ley fields  for  the  year  1900: 

PBODUCTION  OF  THE  PERU   AND  RICH   VALLEY,    INDIANA,   OIL   FIELD   BY  MONTHS 

FOR  THE  YEAR   1900. 

January 16,883  97 

February 13,665  11 

March 16,206  53 

April * 19.395  33 

May  21,683  41 

June 25,307  46 

July   23,931  61 

August 23,839  73 

September 19,727  83 

October 21,145  07 

November 17,834  04 

December 17,668  76 

Total 287.288  86 
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The  Alexandria  Field  in  1900. — Oil  operations  about  Alexan- 
dria, Madison  County,  were  at  a  standstill  from  the  spring  of  1898 
to  April  1,  1900,  on  aocount  of  the  anti-waste  gas  law.  At  the  latter 
date  an  old  gas  well  on  the  Armstrong  lease,  northwest  quarter  sec- 
tion 6  (20  north,  7  east),  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  town, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  showing  oil,  was  drilled  deeper,  cleaned 
out  and  shot.  The  depth  of  the  well  was  increased  from  963  to  1,014 
feet,  a  little  too  deep,  as  it  proved,  for  it  began  to  yield  about  300 
barrels  of  salt  water  and  35  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and  kept  up  this 
yield  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  it  produced  at  a  low  pressure 
about  one  million  cubic  feet  of  gaQ  a  day  which  was  separated  through 
the  casing  and  piped  to  Alexandria.  A  second  gas  well,  one-third  of 
a  mile  northeast,  was  drilled  down  to  a  depth  of  1,005  feet,  but  when 
shot  produced,  in  addition  to  much  oil,  four  million  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
and  was  not  pumped.  No.  3, 10  rods  west  of  No.  1,  was  a  failure.  It 
produced  only  a  trace  of  oil  and  quite  a  supply  of  gas,  and  was 
plugged.  No.  4,  10  rods  east  of  No.  1,  completed  October  18,  proved 
a  fair  oil  well  and  a  small  gas  producer.  The  record  of  its  bore  was  as 
follows: 

Drive  pipe 174  feet. 

Casing 400  feet. 

Top  of  Trenton 923  feet. 

Total  depth  998Vj  feet.* 

Four  other  bores  were  drilled  for  oil  on  the  Brunk  lease,  one-third 
of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  No.  2  Armstrong.  In  them  Trenton  was 
struck  at  913,  908,  914  and  906  feet,  respectively.  Two  were  drilled 
in  85  feet,  but  all  produced  much  gas  and  little  oil. 

In  the  west  part  of  Alexandria  near  the  Big  Four  railway  station 
five  wells  which  had  been  closed  since  1898  were  put  to  pumping 
in  August  and  made  about  15  barrels  each.  One  and  a  quarter  miles 
east  of  the  town  on  the  S.  H.  Buck  lease,  northwest  quarter  of  section 
20  (21  north,  8  east),  a  well  completed  September  13  started  in  at 
about  50  barrels  daily.    'Ilie  record  of  the  bore  was  as  follows: 

Drive  pipe 110  feet. 

Casing 385  feet. 

Top  of  Trenton 924  feet. 

First  pay  streak 967  feet. 

Total   depth    1.018  feet. 

^Thif  well  was  plugged  about  the  close  of  the  year,  ma  the  oil  produced  was  not  sufficient 
to  pay  for  operating. 
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But  little  gas  was  found,  and  only  20  to  30  barrels  of  salt  water 
was  produced  daily.  Several  other  small  producers  were  drilled  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  later  in  the  season. 

The  strike  of  the  year  which  created  the  most  excitement  in  the 
Alexandria  field  was  the  J.  E.  Lippincott  well  on  the  Heritage  lease, 
northeast  quarter  of  section  7  (21  north,  7  east),  one  and  one-half 
miles  northeast  of  Alexandria.  It  came  in  the  middle  of  June  as  a 
good  gas  well,  having  been  bored  27  feet  into  Trenton.  It  was 
(*losed  and  the  derrick  taken  down,  but  as  soon  as  the  gas  was  turned 
into  the  pipe  line  it  ceased  flowing  and  the  well  filled  with  oil.  The 
derrick  was  rebuilt  and  the  well  drilled  85  feet  into  "sand,"  and  after 
shooting  produced  at  the  rate  of  1,200  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for  a  few 
days.  It  soon  dropped  to  200  barrels,  and  on  October  15  was  down  to 
about  65  barrels  daily.  The  well  showed  much  gas  at  times,  and  was 
closed  down  on  several  occasions.  A  special  gas  line  was  laid  to  it  and 
the  gas  piped  to  several  factories.  The  oil  was  readily  pumped  when 
the  gas  pressure  was  kept  below  25  pounds.  A  second  well  on  the 
same  lease,  one  location  south,  produced  much  gas  and  no  oil,  while 
a  third  one,  put  dovm  by  a  rival  company,  just  50  feet  west  of  No.  1, 
produced  a  large  amount  of  gas  and  about  40  barrels  of  oil  daily. 
When  shot,  it  was  claimed  that  the  space  between  the  two  bores  was 
broken  through,  and  when  one  well  was  pumped  the  other  showed 
no  oil.    A  fourth  bore,  15  rods  north  of  No.  1,  produced  only  gas. 

On  the  W.  P.  Blake  lease,  northwest  quarter  of  section  16  (20 
north,  8  east),  five  wells  sunk  in  1898  and  closed  by  injunction  till 
Jime,  1900,  were  producing  in  October  a  total  of  about  500  barrels 
per  week.  The  average  depth  of  the  Trenton  was  916  feet,  and  each 
well  was  drilled  in  about  100  feet,  the  first  pay  streak  being  found  at 
35  and  the  second  at  65  to  70  feet  in.  Not  enough  gas  was  produced 
for  fuel.  On  the  S.  E.  Peck  farm,-  southwest  quarter  of  section  9  (20 
north,  8  east),  were  two  other  wells  closed  in  1898  which  became 
good  producers  in  1900.  A  well  starting  in  at  200  barrels  daily  was 
completed  on  the  Nieson  lease,  section  28,  Monroe  Township,  in 
November.    A  former  bore  on  the  same  lease  had  produced  gas  only. 

Near  Gaston,  Washington  Township,  Delaware  County,  about 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Alexandria,  three  wells  were  drilled  in  on 
the  W.  H.  Broyles  lease,  northeast  quarter  of  section  36  (22  north,  8 
east),  in  the  fall  of  1897.  They  produced  large  quantities  of  both  gas 
and  oil,  and  were  closed  by  injunction  on  March  12,  1898.  Four 
wells,  located  on  adjoining  farms  to  the  south,  were  closed  at  the 
same  time.  The  three  wells  on  the  Broyles  lease  struck  Trenton  at 
940,  935  and  933  feet,  respectively.    In  October,  1900,  Howland  & 
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Co.  put  down  a  fourth  well,  24  rods  north  of  No.  2,  striking  Trenton 
at  937  feet.  In  order  to  shut  off  the  gas  they  used  10-inch  drive 
pipe  and  6J-ineh  casing.  Inside  of  the  latter  5f-inch  casing  was 
used  clear  down  to  the  oil.  Two  pay  streaks  yielding  gas  were 
found,  the  first  25  to  45  feet,  the  second  65  to  80  feet  in.  The  inner 
casing  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,019  feet,  or  below  the  gas  "pay." 
A  packer  was  put  in  below  the  gas  and  one  above.  Below  the  gas 
18  feet  of  oil  rock  was  found,  the  oil  being  raised  through  2-inch 
tubing  without  waste  of  gas.  The  outfit  was  quite  expensive,  but 
was  fairly  successful,  the  output  of  the  well  being  about  40  barrels 
daily,  which  flowed  by  heads.  An  arrangement  was  utilized  by  which 
enough  gas  for  running  the  engines  was  secured  from  the  supply 
held  between  the  packers.  A  second  well,  using  the  same  process, 
was  being  drilled  on  the  lease  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is  thought 
by  some  operators  that  after  these  wells  have  been  pumped  a  while 
and  the  oil  has  become  partially  exhausted  for  a  distance  around  the 
foot  of  the  bore,  the  gas  will  find  its  way  down  and  up  inside  of  the 
tubing,  the  experiment  thereby  proving  a  failure.  Mr.  Broyles  re- 
ceived from  Rowland  &  Co.  $2,000  bonus  and  one-sixth  royalty  for 
82  acres  of  his  farm,  and  the  same  amount  for  a  second  80  acres, 
from  the  American  Window  Glass  Co.,  the  latter  company  agreeing  to 
pay  also  $100  per  year  for  each  gas  well  drilled,  from  which  the  gas 
was  piped  away  for  use. 

All  together,  the  operations  in  and  about  Alexandria  during  the 
year  were  very  successful  and  the  chances  are  that  much  good  oil 
territory  will  be  opened  up  in  the  near  future.  The  growth  will  be 
gradually  toward  the  northeast  until  the  main  petroleum  field  is 
reached.  The  results  of  the  past  few  years  have  shown  that  the  oil 
will  remain  until  the  gas  is  practically  exhausted,  when  it  can  be  se- 
cured without  los§  of  the  more  volatile  fuel.  It  is  worse  than  folly 
to  waste  the  gas  in  an  attempt  to  prematurely  secure  the  oil.  When- 
ever possible  separators  can  be  used  and  the  gas  piped  to  some  main 
where  it  can  be  utilized.  By  such  means  only  can  these  two  fuels 
be  properly  conserved  and  made  to  be  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
utUity  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  output  of  oil  from  the  Alex- 
andria field  by  months  for  the  year  1900: 
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PRODUCTION    OF    THE    ALEXANDRIA,   INDIANA,   OIL    FIELD    BY    MONTHS    FOR    THE 

YEAR    1900. 

January    

February 859  59 

March   • 2,423  IC 

April 3,613  89 

May  4,995  72 

June ; 6,006  19 

July  6,134  83 

August ' 6,723  62 

September '4,686  90 

October 5,372  13 

November 10,277  41 

December 8,800  94 

Total 59,894  38 

The  Parker,  Indiana,  Oil  Field  in  1900. — Near  Parker,  Mon- 
roe Township,  Randolph  County,  four  bores  were  sunk  for  oil  in  the 
first  half  of  1900,  all  of  which  were  small  producers,  starting  in  at 
five  to  35  barrels  each.  There  was  no  gas  to  deter  operations  and  the 
output  held  up  well,  averaging  10  barrels  per  well  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  Experienced  operators  could  probably  have  opened  up 
quite  a  strip  of  territory,  but  two  or  three  dry  holes  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  stopped  the  drilling. 

A  few  miles  east  of  the  Parker  pool,  near  Selma,  Liberty  Township, 
Delaware  County,  a  gas  well  was  cleaned  out,  drilled  deeper  and  shot 
in  July.-  A  strong  flow  of  gas  resulted  for  a  few  days  and  then  it 
began  producing  oil  at  the  rate  of  35  barrels  daily  and  also  a  large 
amount  of  water.  A  second  gas  well  which  was  likewise  cleaned  and 
shot  started  at  five  barrels,  but  no  successful  drilling  resulted  during 
the  year. 

Near  Smithfield  a  well  on  the  G.  11.  Canady  farm,  northeast  quarter 
of  section  27,  Liberty  Township,  started  in  August  at  40  barrels  and 
was  producing  the  same  amount  on  October  15th.  A  second  bore  on 
the  same  lease  produced  only  gas.  On  the  W.  Lewis  farm,  same  sec- 
tion, another  bore  started  at  20  barrels.  In  section  23,  Liberty  Town- 
ship, a  wildcat  bore  on  the  M.  Dunkin  farm  proved  a  dry  hole,  while 
another  on  the  J.  Dunkin  lease  yielded  gas  only,  as  did  another  bore 
on  the  Cecil  farm  in  section  24. 

East  of  Muncie  five  miles,  on  the  Delaware  County  Infirmary  farm, 
section  8,  Liberty  Township,  an  old  gas  well  was  cleaned  out  and  shot, 
when  it  began  producing  50  barrels;  and  when  two  months  old  was 
yielding  30  barrels.  A  second  bore  started  in  at  15  barrels.  By  the 
last  of  November  there  were  nine  producing  wells  in  the  Parker  and 
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Smithfield  pools  which  were  yielding  a  total  of  120  barrels  a  day. 
They  were  scattered  over  a  large  area  which  promises  to  develop  into 
fair  producing  territory  before  the  close  of  another  year. 

The  Fisher,  Hamilton  County,  Pool  in  1900. — Near  Fisher, 
Hamilton  County,  the  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.  ^3ompleted  a  well  in  May, 
1900,  which  had  an  initial  production  of  60  barrels.  It  was  on  the 
Wiseman  lease,  section  25,  Fall  Creek  Township,  a  mile  and  a  half 
northeast  of  the  Kincaid  well  which  the  year  before  had  produced 
quite  an  amount  of  oil.  The  new  well  was  shut  down  for  some  time 
on  account  of  lack  of  tankage,  pipe  line  connections,  etc.,  but  when 
put  to  regular  pumping  in  July  it  produced  50  barrels  a  day  for  a 
month  or  so.  A  second  well  on  the  Hartly  lease  near-by  was  a  small 
producer,  starting  in  at  15  barrels.  A  bore  on  the  Wyant  farm,  same 
section,  proved  a  dry  hole,  as  did  also  one  on  the  Thacher  farm,  sec- 
tion 26.  Four  other  bores  finished  later  in  the  season  on  the  Booth 
and  Kinnerman  leases,  section  24,  and  the  Brandon  and  Wilson 
leases,  section  25,  proved  dry,  practically  putting  an  end  to  the  hopes 
of  finding  good  producing  territory  of  any  size  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Broad  Ripple  Field  in  1900. — No  extensions  of  importance 
were  made  in  the  Broad  Bipple,  Marion  County,  oil  field  in  1900. 
But  eight  wells  were  completed.  Of  these  two,  located  on  the  Gard- 
ner and  McCorniick  leases,  were  dry.  The  others  were  mostly  small, 
the  total  initial  production  of  the  six  being  only  95  barrels,  or  an 
average  of  16  barrels  per  well.  The  total  production  of  the  Broad 
Ripple  field  in  1900  was  30,194  barrels,  as  against  51,000  in  1899,  a 
loss  of  nearly  41  per  cent.  The  yield  in  1900  was  less  than  one-third 
what  it  was  in  1898,  when  the  field  produced  102,087  barrels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  jiroduction  by  months  in  1900: 


PRODUCTION   OF  THE  BROAD  RIPPLE,    INDIANA,    OIL    FIELD    BY   MONTHS  FOR    THE 

YEAR  1900. 

January 2,942  (18 

February    1,480  21 

March   8.449  72 

April 3,106  90 

May   2,874  52 

June 4.399  22 

July  1,779  71 

August 2,374  62 

September    2,342  38 

October : 2,082  83 

November 1,444  81 

December  1,907  69 

Total 30.194  85 
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STAPISTICS  OF  THE  INDIANA  TRENTON  ROCK  PETROLEUM 
FIELDS  IN  1900. 

While  the  year  1900  was  not  characterized  by  any  great  strikes 
or  notable  extensions  of  prodiictive  territory  in  the  Trenton  limestone 
field  of  Indiana,  it  was  nevertheless  the  banner  year  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry of  the  State.  The  price  of  iron  pipe  and  other  supplies  which 
had  risen  rapidly  during  the  year  previous,  declined  materially,  so 
that  the  cost  of  a  productive  well  was  much  less. 

The  price  of  oil,  while  much  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at 
the  beginning,  averaged  for  the  year  9  cents  more  per  barrel  than  in 
1899.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $1.12.  By  Feb- 
ruary 26  it  reached  the  maximum  of  $1.21,  which  it  held  until  April 
2,  when  it  began  to  decline.  On  May  21  it  had  fallen  to  $1.00,  and  by 
June  6  to  90  cents.  It  held  this  price  until  August  9,  when  it  began 
to  slowly  go  down  again,  reaching  74  cents,  the  minimum  price,  on 
November  13.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  selling  at  78  cents, 
with  a  tendency  toward  a  further  rise.  The  average  price  for  the 
year  was  96^  cents  as  against  87^  in  1899. 

The  total  production  of  Trenton  rock  petroleum  in  Indiana  in 
1900  was  4,912,675  barrels  which,  at  the  average  price  of  96^  cents, 
amounted  to  $4,740,731.  Compared  with  1899,  this  was  an  increase 
in  production  of  1,104,961  barrels,  or  29  per  cent.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  higher  average  price,  the  amount  received  by  the  producers 
was  $1,408,981,  or  42  per  cent,  more  than  in  1899. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  gives  a  complete  record  of  the 
monthly  production  of  petroleum  from  the  Trenton  limestone  fields 
of  Indiana  for  the  10  years  beginning  January  1,  1891,  and  ending 
December  31,  1900.  The  second  table  shows  the  annual  production, 
the  average  yearly  price,  and  the  total  value  by  years  for  the  same 
period: 
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From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  production 
in  any  one  month  was  in  October,  1900,  when  467,521  barrels  were 
produced.  The  total  production  for  the  ten  years  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  32,750,359  barrels,  for  which  was  received  $21,- 
074,690,  or  an  average  of  more  than  $2,100,000  per  year.  This  did 
not  include  the  amount  used  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  in  the  field. 

In  the  following  table  there  is  shown  the  number  of  wells  put  down 
in  the  Trenton  limestone  fields  of  Indiana  for  petroleum  in  each 
month  since  June,  1891: 


NUMBER  OF  WELLS  COMPLETED  IN  THE  INDIANA  TRENTON  LIMESTONE 
OIL  FIELDS  FROM  1891  TO  1901.  BY  MONTHS. 


YEAR. 

1 

a 

a 

Ph 

"3 

•-a 

< 

1 

1 

o 

|2J 

5 

3 

o 
H 

1891 

1 
1  

6 
17 

6 
30 

15 
25 

15 
52 

15 
33 

8 

47 

65 

1892 

11 

13 

18 

13 

17 

19 

295 

1893 

20 

30 

31 

36 

45 

47 

47 

55 

27 

72 

56 

76 

542 

1894 

90 

103 

108 

80 

110 

107 

84 

123 

100 

107 

97 

85 

1,189 

1895 

HI 

45 

81 

111 

122 

153 

132 

140 

129 

106 

102 

85 

1,267 

1896 

76 

90 

86 

136 

148 

150 

113 

121 

70 

58 

66 

66 

1,180 

1897 

41 

35 

40 

47 

49 

52 

60 

45 

65 

89 

119 

64 

686 

1898 

41 

23 

29 

43 

38 

56 

53 

80 

72 

82 

92 

86 

694 

1899 

75 

48 

68 

64 

87 

99 

77 

104 

106 

120 

1C6 

106 

1,060 

1900 

112 

66 

97 

143 

162 

164 

159 

149 

135 

151 

114 

104 

1,566 

Total 

8,534 

From  the  above  table  we  learn  that  289  more  bores  were  sunk  for 
oil  in  the  Trenton  rock  oil  fields  of  Indiana  in  1900  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.  The  high  price  of  the  product  was  the  leading  factor 
in  causing  this  increase  of  activity.  Whenever  petroleum  sells  close  to 
the  dollar  mark  or  above,  the  profit  of  production  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  drills  steadily  at  work.  On  January  1,  1901,  there  were  5,480 
wells  producing  oil  in  the  State,  as  against  4,336  on  January  1,  1900 
— a  gain  of  1,144  for  the  year.  The  table  also  shows  that  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1901,  8,534  bores  had  been  sunk  to  Trenton  rock  within  the 
State  for  petroleum,  so  that  3,054  had  either  proven  dry  or  were 
abandoned  previous  to  the  date  mentioned.  The  number  abandoned 
in  1900  was  197,  or  just  50  less  than  in  1899,  while  the  number  of  dry 
holes  drilled  during  the  year  was  215,  or  110  more  than  in  1899.  Of 
the  total  number  of  bores  drilled,  13.8  per  cent.,  or  3.8  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1899,  were  dry. 
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The  following  table  gives  the 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  DRY  HOLES  DRILLED  IN  THE  INDIANA  TRENTON  LIME- 
STONE OIL  FIELDS  PROM  IWl  TO  1901,  BY  MONTHS. 

YEAR. 

8 

•-> 

IS 

1 

< 

eS 

9 

a 

9 

i 

1 

1 

1891 

2 
3 
9 
21 
23 
19 
9 
10 
9 
21 

5          4 

3 
6 

10 
8 
9 
6 

18 

13 
8 

22 

1 
21 

9 
17 
13 

8 

8 
16 

5 
13 

15 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

2 

7 
19 

7 
10 

8 
14 

5 
10 

6 
10 
14 
4 
13 
9 
4 
9 
6 

6 
10 
24 
13 
6 
7 
2 
14 
15 

2 
0 
14 
16 
28 
12 
13 
5 
16 

3 
14 
13 
22 
26 
5 
9 
5 
25 

4 
6 
13 
20 
20 
16 
6 
7 
21 

2 
11 

9 
15 
14 
11 

7 
12 
31 

3 
5 
15 
12 
4 

16 
12 
12 
15 

u 

14 
14 
12 

4 
11 

8 
14 
20 

76 
111 
181 
166 
158 
130 
114 
106 
215 

The  fioal  table  showa  the 

NUMBER  OP  PRODUCING  WBLL8  AND  NUMBER  OP  DRY  HOLES  DRILLED  IN 
EACH  OP  THE  TRENTON  OIL  PRODUCING  COUNTIES  OP  INDIANA  IN  1900 


County. 

Producing 
Wells. 

Dry  Holes* 

Total. 

Percentage 

of 
Dry  Holes. 

Wells 

543 

166 

64 

120 

227 

134 

17 

46 

7 

2 

9 

2 

5 

37 

36 

41 

13 

13 

13 

38 

4 

3 

3 

4 

7 

3 

579 

202 

105 

133 

240 

147 

55 

49 

10 

5 

13 

9 

8 

6.4 

Blackford 

17.8 

Jay 

39 

Aaams 

9.8 

Grant 

5.4 

Huntington 

88 

Madison 

69 

Miami 

8.2 

Marion 

30 

Wabash 

60 

Delaware 

31 

Hamilton 

77.7 

Randolph 

37.6 

Total 

1,341 

215 

1,556 

Average 

13.8 

'^'Thif  oolamQ  inolades  borei  ■nnk  for  oil  wbiob  yielded  gas. 

From  the  statistics  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  1900  was 
by  far  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Trenton  roek  oil  fields  of  Indiana. 
Drilling  was  more  active,  there  being  289  more  bores  sunk  than  in 
any  preceding  year.  The  percentage  of  dry  holes  was  greater  than 
in  1899,  but  this  was  due  mainly  to  the  active  wildcatting  in  prospec- 
tive territory  outside  the  known  limits  of  the  main  field.  The  aver- 
age price  of  the  product  was  high  enough  to  keep  the  drill  goinjf, 
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and  yet  not  too  high  as  compared  with  its  real  value.  The  initial 
production  was,  on  the  average,  much  less  than  in  previous  years. 
This  goes  to  prove  that  the  days  of  the  gusher  are  practically  over 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  main  field  where  most  of  the  bores  were 
sunk.  It  is  better  for  the  practical  producer  that  this  is  true.  A  well 
starting  at  200  barrels  or  more  a  day  creates  an  excitement  and  a 
rush  for  territory  that  in  the  end  proves  harmful  to  all  concerned. 
Large  bonuses  are  paid  out  and  big  risks  taken  which  are  foreign 
to  territory  whose  wells  are  small  but  sure  producers.  As  has  been 
stated  in  my  former  reports,  one  large  well  will  not  make  any  man 
a  fortune;  twenty  small  ones  may  in  time.  The  yield  of  the  large 
producer  will  quickly  grow  much  less;  that  of  the  twenty  small  ones 
will  hold  out  for  a  long  time.  There  is  yet  room  for  thousands  of 
wells  in  the  known  productive  territory.  At  present  prices  eight 
to  ten  wells  pumped  by  one  power  and  yielding  on  an  average  but 
two  or  three  barrels  each  per  day,  will  prove  a  paying  investment. 

It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of  the  oil  industry  in  Indiana  that 
so  many  bores  are  being  sunk  each  year  in  the  old  producing  terri- 
tory of  Wells,  Adams  and  other  counties.  The  risks  of  the  operator 
are  much  fewer.  Moreover  the  chances  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  stored  product  will  eventually  be  brought  to  the  surface  are 
much  greater  where  a  bore  is  sunk  on  every  10  acres  than  where 
only  one  is  sunk  on  each  40  or  80-acre  tract.  Were  a  bore  sunk  at 
regular  intervals  on  each  8  or  10  acres  of  productive  territory  the 
profits  in  the  end  would  be  more  sure  and  much  greater  than  where 
the  present  haphazard  method  of  drilling  is  followed. 

CORNI FERGUS  ROCK  PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  in  commercial  quantities  has  been  found  in  the  Cornif- 
erous  rocks  of  Indiana  in  three  different  and  widely  separated  locali- 
ties, namely:  at  I^ogootee,  Martin  County;  Terre  Haute,  Vigo 
County,  and  west  and  northwest  of  Medarysville,  Jasper  County. 
At  Terre  Haute  this  petroleum  has  been  produced  since  1889.  At 
the  other  points  the  first  production  was  in  1899. 

The  Comiferous  formation  is  the  lowest  or  oldest  division  of  the 
Devonian  system  in  Indiana,  being  represented  in  the  State  by  sand- 
stones with  a  maximum  thickness  of  20  feet,  which  are  thought  to 
correlate*  with  the  Schoharie  group  of  New  York,  or  by  limestones 
five  to  (>5  feet  in  thicknesH  correlated  with  the  Upper  Helderberg. 
At  Loogootee  the  oil  bearing  rock  is  a  sandstone;  at  the  other  locali- 
ties, limestone.  Above  the  oil  bearing  rocks  of  this  formation  will 
always  be  found  a  deposit  of  brown  and  black  shales,  varying  in 
thickness  from  90  to  160  feet.     These  are  the  Hamilton  and  Ne^ 
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Albany  or  Genesee  shales.  They  not  only  form  the  close  grained 
cover  which  has  prevented  the  total  evaporation  of  the  volatile  por- 
tions of  the  petroleum,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  the  original  source 
of  the  petroleum  itself. 

These  shales,  when  first  deposited,  were  largely  composed  of  the 
remains  of  plants  and  animals,  which,  by  the  action  of  slow  destruc- 
tive distillation  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  were  changed  into 
bitumens.  The  Genesee  shale  is  rich  in  these  bitumens,*  and  when 
set  on  fire  will  bum  until  they  are  consumed.  Where  the  underlying 
rock  is  a  porous  limestone  or  sandstone,  the  oil  and  gas,  which  have 
been  separated  from  the  shale  during  the  thousands  of  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  its  formation,  have  accumulated.  It  is  these 
accumulations  or  reservoirs  which  have  been  struck  at  the  points 
above  mentioned.  Similar  reservoirs  doubtless  occur  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  area  which  the  black  shale  underlies,  but  they  will  be 
found  only  where  the  Comiferous  limestone  or  sandstone  is  porous 
enough  to  retain  in  large  quantities  the  gaseous  and  liquid  bitu- 
mens, f  The  gas  at  Petersburg  and  Loogootee  is  only  the  more  vola- 
tile part  of  the  oil  which  has  arisen  into  the  higher  portions  or  anti- 
clines of  the  porous  rocks.  Where  these  rocks  are  found  low,  the 
oil  or  salt  water  will  occur,  but  there  is  much  less  likelihood  of  salt 
water  being  found  in  quantity  than  in  the  Trenton  limestone  of  the 
main  Indiana  oil  field. 

The  Genesee  shale,  and  its  underlying  oil  bearing  rocks,  occur  only 
in  the  western  half  of  the  State.  Here  it  has  been  recognized  in  all 
the  deep  bores  drilled  west  of  its  eastern  outcrop.  This  outcrop  ex- 
tends from  the  Ohio  near  New  Albany  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
through  Floyd,  Clark,  Scott,  Jefferson  and  Jennings  counties,  then 
northwesterly  through  Bartholomew,  Johnson,  Marion,  Boone,  Clin- 
ton, Carroll  and  White  counties.  The  shale  forms  the  surface  rock 
of  an  area  eight  to  15  miles  wide  in  these  counties  or  those  adjacent 
on  the  west.  It  is  also  known  to  be  the  formation  immediately 
underlying  the  drift  over  quite  a  large  area  of  the  two  northern 


""A  paper  treating  of  the  bitamena  of  this  shale  was  pablished  in  the  report  of  this  de- 
partment for  1896,  pp.  108-119.  As  a  resnlt  of  nnmerous  experiments,  the  author  found  that 
8.5  pounds  of  the  black  shale  yielded  by  distillation  45  gallons  of  gas,  which,  when  burned 
as  an  illuminant,  proved  to  be  22  candle  power  in  quality.  In  Scotland  60,000,000  gallons  of 
crude  oil  are  annually  produced  by  distilling  a  similar  shale,  while  at  the  same  time  25/XJO 
tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  valuable  fertiliser,  is  formed  as  a  by-product. 

tAs  in  the  Trenton  rock  oil  fields,  there  are  absolut'^ly  no  surface  indications  by  which 
one  can  locate,  with  any  degree  or  certainty,  productive  wells.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
sink  a  bore  through  the  black  shale  to  the  underlying  Comiferous  rooks.  If  accurate  sur- 
ftice  levels  of  the  first  doten  or  more  producing  wells  are  determined,  one>«an  readily  ascer- 
tain the  dip  of  the  oil-bearing  stratum,  and  thereby  lessen  the  chances  of  failure  in  future 
bores. 
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tiers  of  counties  in  the  State.  At  Loogootee  the  Comiferous  oil 
bearing  rock  is  about  500  feet  below  the  surface.  At  Terre  Haute, 
which  is  much  farther  west  of  its  outcrop,  the  oil  occurs  1,630  feet 
below;  while  at  Medarysville,  near  the  eastern  outcrop,  the  depth  to 
the  oil  bearing  stratum  is  only  100  to  110  feet. 

The  Terre  Haute  Pool  in  1900. — The  Phoenix  well  at  Terre 
Haute  is  the  oldest  and  the  best  oil  well  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
For  12  years  it  has  yielded  an  average  of  more  than  1,000  barrels 
per  moirth.  When  the  drill  first  struck  the  oil  bearing  stratum  on 
the  night  of  May  6th,  1889,  the  flow  was  so  great  that  quite  a  lake 
of  oil  accumulated  around  the  derrick,  and  there  was  some  alarm  lest 
a  destructive  fire  should  result.  The  drill  was  then  pulled  out  of 
the  well,  and  as  soon  as  the  end  left  the  mouth  of  the  drive  pipe,  a 
solid  stream  of  oil  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  shot  into  the 
air  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  While  running  at  this  rate 
there  was  probably  a  little  over  a  barrel  a  minute  pouring  from  the 
well,  and  when  the  pressure  decreased  from  the  first  spurt,  which 
lasted  only  fifteen  minutes,  the  flow  steadied  down  to  a  four  and  a 
half  inch  stream  spurting  about  three  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the 
well.  A  tank  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  barrels  was  put  under  the 
pipe,  and  it  was  filled  to  overflowing  in  just  twenty-two  minutes. 
This  great  flow  soon  began  to  decrease,  and  in  a  few  months  had 
reached  an  average  of  35  barrels  per  day,  which  it  has  since  main- 
tained. The  output  of  the  well  in  1900  was  12,090  barrels,  or  1,015 
barrels  per  month,  except  in  April,  when  a  few  days  were  spent  in 
cleaning  out  the  well,  the  production  for  the  month  being  thereby 
reduced  to  925  barrels. 

Previous  to  the  sinking  of  the  Phoenix  well,  three  or  four  bores 
had  been  put  down  at  Terre  Haute,  one  to  a  depth  of  2,400  feet. 
In  two  of  these  oil  in  small  quantity  had  been  found.  The  result 
of  the  Phoenix  strike  was  like  that  of  every  other  similar  one  in  the 
history  of  the  petroleum  industry.  Hundreds  of  oil  operators  from 
far  and  near  flocked  to  Terre  Haute.  Eeal  estate  almost  doubled  in 
price.  Twenty-four  new  companies  were  formed,  eighteen  of  which 
made  locations.  A  dozen  or  more  bores  were  put  down  to  the  re- 
quired depth  within  three  miles  radius  of  the  first  gusher,  struck  the 
proper  stratum,  and  for  the  most  part  found — nothing.  Two,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  original  well,  yielded  oil  in  small  quantity.  The 
yield  of  one  was  soon  overcome  by  salt  water.  The  other  continued 
to  produce  for  five  or  six  years,  but  was  finally  abandoned. 
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No  further  prospecting  was  done  until  1899,  when  two  bores  were 
completed.  One  of  these,  about  two  miles  north  and  one-half  mile 
west  of  the  Phcenix,  was  a  dry  hole.  In  the  other,  about  40  rods 
northeast  of  the  Phoenix,  oil  was  found,  which  partially  filled  the 
bore.  Owing  to  litigation,  this  well  was  not  pumped  until  1900,  the 
output  for  that  year  being  a  little  less  than  1,000  barrels. 

The  oil  from  the  Corniferous  at  Terre  Haute  is  darker  colored, 
more  ill  smelling  and  of  a  greater  weight  and  density  than  the  Tren- 
ton rock  oil  from  the  main  Indiana  field.  An  examination  *nd  com- 
parison of  samples  of  the  two  were  made  by  Dr.  Noyes,  who  reported 
on  them  as  follows:* 
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"The  oils  were  distilled  rather  slowly  from  flasks  with  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  vapor  only.  A  thermometer  filled  with  nitrogen  and 
graduated  to  460°  C.  was  used. 

"The  oils  appear  to  be  quite  similar  in  general  character,  but 
there  is  less  of  the  low  boiling  products  in  the  Terre  Haute  oil,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  and  of  the  various  distillates  is  higher. 
The  portion  of  the  Terre  Haute  oil  boiling  at  350^-390°  deposits 
considerable  amounts  of  solid  paraffines  at  15°  C.  The  low  flashing 
point  of  the  high  boiling  oil  must  be  due  to  a  partial  ^cracking'  of 

*Tbe  sample  of  Trenton  rook  oil  was  obtained  at  Van  Baren,  Grant  Counter. 
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the  oil.    From  the  results,  I  calculate  the  following  percentage  of 
naphtha  and  kerosene  contained  in  the  petroleums: 


Terre  Haute. 


Van  Baren. 


Naphtha  below  specific  gravity  0.73 

Kerosene  between  f pecifio  gravity  0.73-0.83  . 


None. 
30% 


10% 
33% 


There  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  large  quantity  of  oil  occurs  in  the 
Comiferous  rocks  beneath  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  and  vicinity, 
else  the  yield  of  the  Phoenix  well  could  not  have  been  so  uniform 
and  long  continued.  The  porous  area  or  reservoir  containing  the 
oil  must,  however,  be  narrow,  and  this  bore  probably  struck  it  at  just 
the  right  point  to  get  the  best  results.  Some  people  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  geology  of  Indiana  believe  that  the  Phoenix  well 
struck  a  crevice,  which  extends  to  the  main  oil  field  of  the  State. 
Such  belief  is,  of  course,  preposterous,  as  the  Comiferous  rock  which 
contains  the  oil  at  Terre  Haute,  outcrops  before  the  main  oil  field  is 
reached,  and  is  not  pierced  by  any  bore  sunk  in  that  field.  More- 
over, it  is  a  younger  and  much  thinner  formation  than  the  Trenton 
limestone,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  little  chance  of  developing 
an  oil  output  near  Terre  Haute  in  any  way  comparing  to  that  of  the 
main  Indiana  field. 

The  Looqootee  Oil  Field  in  1900. — In  the  spring  of  1897  a  well 
was  drilled  into  the  Comiferous  sandstone  at  Petersburg,  Pike 
County,  25  miles  southwest  of  Loogootee,  which  resulted  in  a  good 
gas  producer,  having  since  supplied  most  of  the  citizens  of  Peters- 
burg with  fuel.  Six  other  bores  were  soon  afterward  sunk  in  that  vi- 
cinity, in  all  of  which  either  oil  or  gas  was  found  '-^  small  but  not 
♦-commercial  quantities.  These  bores  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Loo- 
gootee Prospecting  Co.  at  Ix)ogootee,  Martin  County,  which  proposed 
to  prospect  for  oil  or  gas  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town.  Their  first  bore, 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  town,  was  intended  to  reach  Trenton 
limestone,  but  at  a  depth  of  1,682  feet  drilling  was  for  some  reason 
stopped  near  the  base  of  the  Hudson  River  limestone,  or  in  the 
top  of  the  XJtica  shale.  The  well  should  have  been  drilled  to  a  depth 
of  2,000  feet,  in  order  to  have  reached  and  thoroughly  tested  the 
Trenton  rock.  At  a  depth  of  478  feet  a  good  showing  of  both  oil 
and  gas  were  found  in  a  thin  stratum  of  Comiferous  sandstone. 
About  15  gallons  of  oil  a  day  were  produced.  On  April  2,  1900,  100 
feet  or  more  of  oil  was  standing  in  the  bore. 
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The  showing  made  by  this  first  bore  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
justify  the  drilling  of  another  well  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  east 
of  No.  1.  In  this  gas  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  505  feet,  the  stratum 
of  sand  being  three  feet  thick.  The  output  of  gas  wab  about  400,000 
cubic  feet  per  day.  The  third  bore,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
second,  was  on  a  ridge  whose  surface  level  was  32  feet  higher  than 
that  of  the  second  bore.  In  it  the  gas  bearing  sand  was  struck  at 
627  feet,  and  was  eight  feet  in  thickness.  About  one  half  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  daily  resulted,  but  no  oil. 

In  the  fourth  bore,  put  down  on  the  Larkin  lease,  1,500  feet  east 
of  No.  3,  the  surface  level  was  15  feet  lower.  The  productive  sand 
was  16  feet  thick,  its  top  being  513  feet  below  the  surface.  When 
finished,  on  November  13,  1899,  it  began  flowing  water,  gas  and  oil, 
yielding  about  250,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  12  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  On  April  12,  1900,  it  was  yielding  about  six  barrels  per  day, 
natural  flow.  No.  5,  sunk  700  feet  east  from  No.  4,  at  the  same  level, 
was  dry,  none  of  the  productive  sandstone  having  been  found  at 
562  feet  when  the  bore  was  abandoned.  This  completed  the  results 
of  the  first  season's  work. 

In  1900  the  first  well  completed  was  a  dry  hole  on  the  Fields  farm, 
a  mile  northeast  of  No.  4  above  mentioned,  no  sign  of  the  productive 
stratum  of  sandstone  being  encountered.  The  second  was  on  the 
Cannon  lease,  and  was  distant  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  southeast 
of  the  gas  well  (No.  3)  last  drilled.  .It  was  finished  February  18,  the 
sandstone  being  17  feet  thick  and  struck  at  a  depth  of  478  feet. 
Its  initial  output,  when  pumped,  was  four  barrels.  It  was  shot  with 
10  quarts  of  nitro-glycerine,  being  the  first  of  the  wells  so  treated. 
After  shooting,  it  flowed  30  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for  10  days,  then 
fell  to  20  barrels,  which  it  was  yielding  on  April  12.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  gas  was  escaping  on  that  date.  The  flow  of  the  oil  was 
natural  and  by  heads  at  intervals  of  10  to  12  minutes.  The  strik- 
ing of  this  second  productive  well  created  much  excitement  and  an 
active  scramble  for  territory  by  oil  men  from  widely  different  locali- 
ties. A  nimiber  of  rigs  were  at  once  erected  and  drilling  began  in 
earnest. 

Three  miles  east  of  the  No.  4,  or  first  oil  producing  well,  a  bore 
on  the  O'Brien  lease,  section  17,  Perry  Township,  found  the  sand 
at  390  feet,  but  only  Blue  Lick  water  was  produced.  A  second  bore 
on  the  Cannon  lease,  600  feet  south  of  the  new  oil  producer,  was 
dry.  The  sandstone,  struck  at  483  feet,  was  only  two  feet  thick, 
dense  and  very  hard.  Another  bore  on  the  Larkin  lease,  only  500 
feet  northeast  from  No.  4,  was  drilled  in  on  April  10.     Fourteen 
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feet  of  sand  was  found  at  627  feet  below  the  surface  and  the  bore  de- 
veloped a  lO-barrel  producer.  Still  another  bore,  sunk  between  the 
Larkin  and  Cannon  wells,  had  an  initial  production  of  50  barrels. 
I'his,  the  fourth  oil  well  in  the  field,  was  the  last  one  drilled  in  1900, 
nil  the  others  yielding  either  Blue  Lick  water  or  gas  or  being  wholly 
dry. 

Those  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  this  office  are  are  follows: 

Thos.  Mehan  lease,  section  18,  Perry  Township,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  north  of  producing  wells;  sand  struck  at  501  feet,  white,  thin; 
well  ^ry,  though  afterward  filled  up  with  Blue  Lick  water  struck  at 
445  feet. 

Chas.  Gootee  lease,  section  1,  Perry  Township,  two  and  a  fourth 
miles  south  of  the  Larkin  wells,  developed  10  feet  of  close  grained 
sandstone  and  was  dry. 

0.  J.  Clark  lease,  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  Larkin  wells,  two 
bores  sunk,  each  producing  a  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  but  no  oil. 

J.  M.  Hall  lease,  section  35,  Barr  Township,  Daviess  County,  three 
miles  southwest  of  Loogootee;  first  sand  30  feet  thick,  close  grained, 
dry;  second  sand,  at  493  feet,  yielded  two  and  a  half  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas. 

J.  Dible  lease,  section  2,  Barr  Township,  Daviess  County,  one  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas. 

S.  Smith  lease,  section  3,  Barr  Township,  Daviess  County;  dry  hole. 

/.  McCord  lease,  section  26,  Barr  Township,  Daviess  County;  sand 
eight  feet  thick,  large  gas  well. 

John  Oraham  lease,  near  Glendale,  Harrison  Township,  Daviess 
County,  13  miles  southwest  of  Loogootee;  sand  found  at  a  depth  of 
950  feet.    Good  showing  of  oil,  no  gas. 

M,  E,  Haggerty  lease,  five  miles  south  of  Loogootee;  dry  hole. 

McBride  Bros,  lease,  four  miles  east  of  Loogootee;  dry  hole. 

In  all  26  bores  were  put  down  in  the  Loogootee  field  during  1900. 
Of  these  three  produced  oil,  10,  gas,  the  remaining  13  being  dry. 
The  results  show  that  the  productive  stratum  of  sandstone  is  not  to 
be  relied  upon.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  continuous  but  is  in  pockets. 
It  varies  much  in  thickness  and  also  in  closeness  of  texture,  in  some 
places  being  soft,  quite  porous  and  productive;  in  others,  hard,  close 
grained  and  barren.  On  account  of  its  pockety  nature  and  thinness, 
the  supply  of  oil  from  any  given  area  of  this  Comiferous  sandstone 
will  never  equal  that  from  any  similar  area  of  the  main  Trenton  lime- 
stone field  of  northeastern  Indiana. 

The  Loogootee  Prospecting  Company,  to  whom  all  credit  is  due 
for  bringing  about  the  development  of  the  field,  have  done  well  with 
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their  venture.  They  owned,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  four  pro- 
ducing oil  wells  and  four  of  the  gas  wells,  besides  having  control  of 
much  of  the  best  prospective  undrilled  territory.  Their  stock,  of 
which  1,200  shares  were  issued  at  $10  each,  was  selling  at  $60  per 
share  when  any  was  on  the  market. 

The  oil  produced  at  Loogootee  is  very  similar  to  that  found  at 
Terre  Haute,  being  ill  smelling,  dark  in  color,  and  possessing  a 
specific  gravity  of  32°  Beaume.  It  is  shipped  by  the  Indiana  Pipe 
Line  Co.  to  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
it  is  used  mainly  for  fuel.  The  output  of  the  producing  wetts  by 
months  for  the  year  was  as  follows: 

PRODUCTION  OP  THE  LOOOOOTEE,   IKDIAKA,   OIL   PIELD  BY  MONTHS  IN   1900. 

January 142  20      August 769.08 

February 144.42      September 701.08 

March 713.67      October 759.08 

April 644.89      November 827.59 

May 843.42      December 800.00 

June 1,129.91  

July 661.45             Total 7,936.79 

The  Jasper  County  Oil  Field  in  1900.* — During  the  past  two 
years  active  development  has  been  carried  on  in  Jasper  County, 
Indiana,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  area  of  valuable  oil  terri- 
tory has  been  disclosed.  The  oil  is  found  in  a  limestone  which, 
without  doubt,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Corniferous  limestone  forma- 
tions at  present  producing  oil  in  the  Canadian  fields,  and  at  Terre 
Haute  in  Vigo  County,  Indiana;  the  limestone  being  easily  recognized 
throughout  a  large  area  of  southern  Michigan  and  western  Indiana, 
but  being  entirely  absent  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the 
latter  State.  The  formation  is  nearest  the  surface  in  the  section  of 
Indiana  which  has  since  developed  into  the  Jasper  County  oil  field 
and  is  found  in  the  most  productive  portions  of  this  field  at  approxi- 
mately 100  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  history  of  the  Jasper  County  field  dates  from  1865,  when  a 
company  was  organized  in  New  York  to  exploit  certain  oil  territory, 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  Kankakee  swamps  of  Indiana.  This  company 
was  organized  during  the  great  oil  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  and 
adjoining  states,  but  no  records  remain  of  any  active  development 

*  Mr.  C.  K.  MacFadden,  of  Geneva,  Indiana,  to  whom  maoh  of  the  credit  is  due  for  the 
openinv  up  of  the  Jasper  County  field,  furnished  most  of  the  data  for  this  report  on  that 
field  I  have  re-arranged  bis  paper  and  have  added  to  it  in  plaoes  additional  data  which  I 
fathered  when  I  last  visited  the  field.    For  the  most  part,  however,  the  wording  is  his  own. 

-If.  5.2?, 
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undertaken  by  this  original  company.  The  next  interest  shown  in 
this  section  was  in  1893,  when  a  well  drilled  on  the  W.  J.  Swisher 
farm,  six  miles  west  of  Medarysville,  southeast  quarter  section  33 
(31  north,  6  west),  Gillam  Township,  was  completed,  which  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  oil.  This  well  was  drilled  by  the  owner  of 
the  farm  to  provide  water  for  his  stock.  Not  finding  water  at  the 
usual  depth  the  well  was  continued  to  a  depth  of  about  85  feet,  when 
a  flow  of  oil  was  encountered  which,  according  to  reports,  flowed 
intermittently,  its  production  at  certain  periods  ranging  as  high  as 
10  barrels  daily.  The  oil  was  found  to  be  a  good  lubricant,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  the  owner  of  the  well  obtained  a  fair  income  from 
the  sale  of  it  at  approximately  $10  per  barrel.  Shortly  after  the 
Swisher  well  was  completed  a  number  of  test  wells  were  drilled  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  in  the  light  of  present  development  it 
would  seem  that  none  of  them  penetrated  the  Corniferous  limestone 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  obtain  oil  in  any  quantity. 

The  recent  history  of  the  field  began  in  July,  1899,  when  a  com- 
pany, composed  of  a  number  of  practical  oil  producers  and  known  as 
the  Interstate  Oil  Company,  commenced  active  work.  They  leased 
approximately  36,000  acres  of  land,  26,000  of  which  they  obtained 
from  B.  J.  Gilford  at  one-eighth  royalty,  the  only  condition  being 
that  they  put  down  a  bore  to  the  oil  producing  rock  on  each  section 
of  land,  one  well  to  be  sunk  every  60  days,  until  the  tract  was  drilled 
over.  After  purchasing  the  oil  right  on  the  original  Swisher  farm, 
the  company  sunk  a  bore  700  feet  northwest  of  the  first  well,  which 
resulted  in  a  two-barrel  producer.  Additional  wells  were  completed 
in  section  33  until  by  the  end  of  the  year  1899  a  considerable  acreage 
had  been  proven  to  be  productive  territory.  About  this  time  the 
development  of  the  district  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  English  capitalists  known  as  the  Byrd  Syndicate,  Lmt.,  of  London. 
That  syndicate  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  property  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Company,  and  finally  purchased  the  leases  and  19 
producing  wells,  paying  therefor  the  sum  of  $150,000.  The  new  com- 
pany immediately  began  extensive  operations,  and  by  the  close  of 
1900  had  more  than  100  producing  wells  in  operation.  Several  other 
companies  were  formed  soon  after  the  Interstate  Company  sold  its 
territory  and  most  of  the  unleased  land  near  by  was  quickly  taken  up, 
either  by  lease  or  direct  sale. 

In  eastern  Jasper,  western  Pulaski  and  the  counties  to  the  north- 
ward, the  New  Albany  or  Genesee  bro\^  and  black  shales  immedi- 
ately underly  the  drift  and  are  encountered  in  sinking  wells  for 
water.     As  already  noted,  these  shales  are  rich  in  bitumens,  both 
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oily  and  gaseous.  In  the  yard  of  J.  P.  De  Selmes,  on  the  northwest 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  34  (31  north,  5  west),  about  a  mile 
northeast  of  the  Swisher  well,  a  bore  sunk  for  water  in  1893  a  few 
feet  into  the  shale  produced  gas  enough  to  supply  several  stoves. 
It  was  used  in  the  cooking  stove  for  six  months,  but  as  no  separator 
was  put  on  to  shut  off  the  water  the  latter  finally  found  its  way  into 
the  stove.  In  April,  1900,  the  well,  after  being  primed  and  pumped 
a  few  strokes,  would  flow  water  for  10  or  15  minutes  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  a  large  amount  of  gas  to  escape.  This  when  set  on  fire 
would  bum  with  a  flame  several  feet  high  as  long  as  the  water  flowed. 

The  Comiferous  limestone  or  oil  bearing  rock  underlying  this 
shale  in  the  productive  area  of  Jasper  County  is  a  hard  gray  lime- 
stone which,  in  a  number  of  test  wells  which  have  been  drilled 
through  the  formation,  has  been  found  to  be  approximately  40  feet 
in  thickness.  The  upper  20  feet,  however,  constitutes  the  oil  produc- 
ing portion  of  the  limestone,  and  in  this  20  feet  are  found  several 
bands  or  pay  streaks  of  porous  rock  which  enlarge  into  crevices  with 
considerable  regularity.  These  crevices  are  often  lined  with,  pyrites 
of  iron  and  lime  crystals.  Crevices  have  been  found  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  producing  wells  which  were  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness. 
In  case  a  well,  while  being  drilled,  encounters  one  of  these  crevices, 
it  will' often  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  without  a  shot  of 
nitro-glycerine,  but  almost  without  exception  it  has  been  found  desir- 
able to  place  a  torpedo  of  about  20  quarts  in  such  position  in  the 
formation  as  to  cover  10  or  12  feet  of  rock,  the  result  invariably  being 
to  greatly  increase  the  welFs  production.  One  of  the  large  glycerine 
companies  has  a  magazine  in  this  district  and  provides  the  Jasper 
County  producer  with  the  necessary  explosive. 

The  usual  formation  encountered  in  drilling  a  Jasper  County  well 
is  as  follows:  Drift,  consisting  of  sand,  clay  and  loam,  50  feet, 
under  which  is  encountered  a  bed,  45  to  55  feet  in  thickness,  of  close 
grained  black  shale  which  forms  an  impervious  cover  for  the  Comif- 
erous limestone  reservoir.  This  black  shale  or  slate  does  not  cave 
in  drilling,  it  thus  being  necessary  to  use  but  a  short  length  of  drive 
pipe  to  shut  off  the  drift  formation.  The  operators  use  for  this 
purpose  5f  inch  casing,  and  by  driving  it  a  sufTicient  distance  into 
the  black  shale  shut  off  the  surface  water.  With  the  usual  form  of 
portable  drilling  machine  employed  in  the  Jasper  County  district,  an 
expert  crew  has  completed  a  bore  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of 
23  hours  actual  drilling  time,  it  thus  being  evident  that  the  cost  of  a 
well  is  a  very  small  sum. 
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The  oil  obtained  is  unlike  any  other  product  found  in  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  oil  districts,  it  being  of  a  black  or  very  dark  green  color 
and  of  a  gravity  which  ranges  from  17  to  21.  Its  thickness  and  low 
gravity  is  without  doubt  largely  due  to  the  shallow  depth  at  which 
it  is  found,  the  more  volatile  portions  having  long  since  escaped 
through  their  overlying  formations.  The  oil  on  examination  is  found 
to  have  a  cold  test  of  about  zero  F.  and  a  fire  test  of  over  300*'. 
It  has  a  good  viscosity  test  and  is  universally  used  throughout  the 
Jasper  County  district  for  lubricating  purposes.  It  is  associated  with 
a  strong  sulphur  water  of  which  a  large  amount  is  usually  encoun- 
tered whenever  a  crevice  is  penetrated.  There  is  usually  but  little 
gas  found  in  the  district  except  immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
a  new  well,  when,  for  several  days  following,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gas  is  often  discharged.  Further  development  may  disclose  an 
area  in  which  gas  will  be  found  in  larger  quantity  and  several  wells 
which  are  expected  to  be  finished  to  the  Trenton  limestone  during 
the  summer  of  1901  may  develop  gas  or  oil  horizons  in  the  two  pro- 
ducing formations  lying  under  the  Comiferous  limestone,  namely: 
the  Clinton  formation,  producing  oil  in  small  quantities,  10  miles 
southwest  of  the  Jasper  County  development,  and  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone. 

There  has  been  but  little  excitement  shown  in  the  development 
of  the  Jasper  County  field,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  is 
controlled  in  large  blocks,  thus  largely  eliminating  rivalry  between 
owners  of  the  adjacent  properties  such  as  furnishes  the  activity  so 
noticeable  in  the  Trenton  limestone  areas  of  Indiana.  Moreover,  the 
wells  are  generally  small  producers,  running  only  from  two  to  five 
barrels  each.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  several  wells 
drilled  on  the  Syndicate's  properties  in  section  28  (31  north,  5  west). 
Walker  Township,  and  in  section  33  (31  north,  5  west),  Gillam  Tow;i- 
ship,  having  resulted  in  producers  whose  first  day's  output  ranged 
from  10  to  100  barrels  or  more.  The  largest  well  completed  in  the 
district  is  on  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  section  28, 
Walker  Township.  This  well,  when  completed,  without  a  shot,  gave 
a  yield  of  approximately  200  barrels  in  24  hours  when  pumped  in  a 
rather  primitive  manner  with  one  of  the  drilling  machines.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  well  would  have  yielded  a  much  larger  amount 
had  it  been  pumped  with  a  standard  pumping  rig  such  as  is  used  in 
the  deeper  territory  of  the  State. 

Outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  first  producing  well,  other 
drilling  has  been  done  as  follows:  On  the  W.  Austin  farm,  one  and 
a  quarter  miles  southwest  of  Wheatfield,  northeast  quarter  section 
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35  (32  north,  6  west)  a  bore  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  203  feet  in 
January,  1900.  It  is  claimed  that  no  black  shale  was  encountered  and 
only  a  strong  flow  of  sulphur  water  resulted,  the  vein  of  which  was 
struck  in  limestone  at  a  depth  of  185  feet. 

On  the  John  Perry  farm,  two  miles  southeast  of  Wheatfield,  a  bore 
found  the  oil  bearing  stratum  at  a  depth  of  105  feet,  and  a  fair 
producing  well  resulted.  A  bore  which  produced  gas  only  was  sunk 
on  the  J.  A.  Campbell  farm,  northeast  quarter  of  section  33  (31 
north,  5  west). 

Three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  San  Pierre,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kankakee  River,  two  or  three  light  producing  wells  have  been  devel- 
oped on  the  farm  of  M.  S.  Rogers.  The  oil  from  these  wells  has  the 
lowest  gravity  of  any  in  the  field,  and  the  color  is  dark  green  rather 
than  black. 

In  Railroad  Township,  Starke  County,  two  or  three  bores  were 
sunk  which  produced  only  a  showing  of  oil.  A  bore  with  similar 
results  was  drilled  a  mile  south  of  Medarysville  on  the  land  of  E.  C. 
Williams. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the  main  producing  area,  on 
the  land  of  James  A.  I^w,  section  11  (30  north,  5  west),  a  bore  was 
drilled  in  June,  1900,  to  a  depth  of  700  feet.  The  oil  producing 
rock  was  struck  at  125  feet,  but  was  barren. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Pierre  several  fairly  productive 
wells  have  been  completed.  The  first  one  sunk  was  on  section  9  (32 
north,  4  west).  In  it  considerable  gas  with  traces  of  oil  was  found, 
but  at  a  depth  of  about  125  feet  a  strong  vein  of  sulphur  water  was 
encountered  which  produced  a  flowing  well.  In  a  second  ])ore  in  sec- 
tion 18,  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  No.  1,  oil  was  struck  at 
122  feet,  a  small  producing  well  resulting.  Two  or  three  other  bores 
were  put  down  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pierre  which  produced  oil,  but 
no  accurate  record  of  them  has  been  secured. 

According  to  Mr.  MacFadden,  the  total  estimated  daily  production 
of  Jasper  County  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  was  approximately 
400  barrels.  The  actual  daily  production  possible  is  unknown,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  market  for  the  oil  is  as  yet  wanting,  although  pipe 
line  service  will  be  installed  during  the  summer  of  1901.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  the  oil  can  ever  be  freely  moved  by  means  of  pipe 
lines  on  account  of  its  thickness  and  heavy  weight.  What  has  been 
sold  was  hauled  in  barrels  to  the  railway  stations  and  is  said  to  have 
brought  $5.00  to  $5.50  a  barrel  for  lubricating  purposes.  After  the 
sediment  is  removed  but  little  difference  is  said  to  exist  between  it 
and  the  Mecca,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  lubricating  oil  which  brings  $10 
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per  barrel  on  the  market.  It  is  elaiined  that  a  St.  Louis  firm  has 
purchased  a  quantity  of  the  Jasper  County  product  for  making  an 
artificial  rubber  compound,  the  oil  being  exceedingly  rich  in  asphal- 
tum  and  paraffine  bases. 

There  is  probably  no  oil  field  in  the  world  in  which  the  expense  of 
development  is  as  low  as  in  the  Jasper  County  district.  The  oil  for- 
mation lies  at  an  extremely  shallow  depth  and  the  area  which  has 
been  found  to  be  petroliferous  seems  to  be  fairly  uniform  in  charac- 
ter, resulting  in  few  wells  which  will  not  make  paying  producers. 
Notwithstanding  the  small  output  of  the  average  well,  the  cheapness 
with  which  the  territory  may  be  operated,  together  with  the  value  of 
the  product,  makes  it  possible  to  operate  at  a  profit  wells  which 
produce  but  one  or  two  barrels  daily  and  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  life  of  the  wells  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
development  in  the  Corniferous  limestone  formation  in  the  Canadian 
oil  fields,  where  many  wells  have  produced  oil  in  paying  quantities 
for  the  past  25  years.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  productive 
territory  will  eventually  be  found  to  extend  over  a  large  area  to 
the  north  and  northwestward  of  present  development.  In  many 
localities  to  the  southward,  a  little  west  of  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the 
black  Genesee  shale,  the  porous  Corniferous  limestone  doubtless 
occurs.  The  chances  lire  that  in  these  localities  wells  producing  oil 
similar  to  that  of  the  Jasper  County  field  will  be  drilled  in  the  future 
but  their  output  will  never  be  large. 

«      4(      4(      *      «      ♦      ♦ 

During  my  trips  over  the  petroleum  fields  of  Indiana  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  of  1900,  much  data  was  furnished  for  the  foregoing 
paper  and  other  assistance  rendered  by  the  following  persons,  to 
whom  especial  acknowledgments  are  due:  James  McCormick,  of 
Hartford  City;  A.  S.  Hunt  and  Alex.  McDonald,  of  Montpelier;  L.  C. 
Davenport,  of  Bluff  ton;  Matthew  McCormick,  of  Warren;  J.  C.  Leach, 
of  Kokonio;  Chas.  Tx)ckwood,  of  Peru;  C.  K.  MacFadden  and  Jas.  H. 
Hardison,  of  Geneva;  Henj.  Fulton,  of  Portland;  Dr.  A.  W.  Porter, 
of  Loogootee,  and  W.  B.  McNeil,  of  Wheatfield. 
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INTRODUCnOR 


The  study  of  the  Devonian  faunas  of  Indiana  was  begun  by  the 
writer  independently  of  the  State  Survey,  and  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  results  accomplished  was  published*  in  the  spring  of  1899. 
The  generous  assistance  of  State  Geologist  Blatchley  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  work  thus  begun,  and  the  field  work  has  been 
extended  to  the  northern  Indiana  Devonian,  about  which  but  little 
has  heretofore  been  known.  The  work  on  the  northern  Devonian 
has  about  doubled  the  number  of  species  previously  known  from  the 
Devonian  black  shale  of  the  State,  and  has  brought  to  light  a  new 
fauna  in  the  Devonian  limestone. 

In  preparing  the  accompanying  report,  the  writer  has  kept  in  mind 
the  needs  of  Indiana  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  interesting  faunas  of  our  Devonian  rocks.  The  specialist 
in  paleontology  will  probably  find  little  use  for  the  artificial  keys  to 
species  which  have  been  prepared,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
be  helpful  to  the  beginner.  Frequent  quotations  from  other  writers 
have  been  made  for  a  similar  reason,  as  it  is  expected  that  many  of 
those  who  will  use  this  report  will  not  have  access  to  an  extensive 
reference  library,  and  for  their  convenience  the  descriptions  of  Hall, 
Meek  and  others  have  been  fully  quoted  wherever  the  material  at 
hand  did  not  permit  of  so  full  or  complete  a  description  as  had  been 
published  elsewhere.  It  has  also  seemed  desirable  to  quote  Hall's 
original  descriptions  in  many  cases  of  species  which  were  described 
from  Indiana  specimens.  In  all  such  cases  any  new  observations  or 
variations  from  the  description  quoted  have  been  noted  after  it. 

The  publication  of  such  papers  as  Schuchert's  work  on  the  Brachio- 
poda  seems  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  give  the  synonymy  of  species 
in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  to 
other  figures  and  descriptions,  however,  one  or  two  citations  are 
usually  given  after  each  species. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  State  Museum  and  those  made 
for  the  State  survey,  the  writer  has  had  access  to  the  splendid  private 


*  Bull.  Am.  Pal.,  No.  12, 1899,  pp.  1-111. 
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collection  of  Mr.  6.  K.  Greene  during  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
To  Mr.  Greene's  generosity  he  is  indebted  for  the  use  of  many  of  the 
specimens  here  figured.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Hanover,  and  Mr.  John 
Powers,  of  Lexington,  have  also  kindly  loaned  specimens  for  study. 
Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams  and  to  Dr. 
John  M.  Clarke,  to  whom  a  few  specimens  were  referred  for  identifi- 
cation or  comparison  with  types.  To  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Girty,  Prof.  H.  S. 
Williams  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Cleland  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
examining  specimens  belonging  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  The  drawings  for  the  plates  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  C.  McCon- 
nell  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

PART  I.— STRATIGRAPHY  AND  FAUNAS. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  DEVONIAN. 

A  large  part  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Indiana  are  deeply  covered 
by  the  drift.  With  the  exception  of  two  somewhat  widely  separated 
districts,  the  Devonian  formation  throughout  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  the  State  are  buried  under  a  mantle  of  Drift  which  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  50  to  400  feet.  The  Devonian  rocks  which  are  not  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  deposits  of  the  Drift  may,  for  convenience  of 
discussion,  be  referred  to  three  geographical  areas.  These  districts 
in  which  Devonian  rocks  may  be  studied  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  considerable  areas  in  which  no  outcrops  of  the  Devonian 
occur.  They  will  be  designated  as  the  Wabash  area,  the  Pendleton 
area  and  the  Southern  Indiana  area. 

The  attenuated  character  of  the  Drift  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  permits  of  frequent  outcrops  of  the  Devonian  rocks  for  a  dis- 
tance of  85  miles  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  portion  of  the  Devonian 
belt  outcropping  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  southern  part  of  John- 
son and  Shelby  counties  comprises  the  Southern  Indiana  area. 

The  nearest  Devonian  outcrops  to  the  north  of  the  Southern  Indi- 
ana area  are  those  of  the  Pendleton  area,  about  45  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Johnson  and  Shelby  county  sections.  About  75  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Pendleton,  Devonian  rocks  are  again  found  outcropping 
through  the  Drift  along  the  Wabash  River.  The  outcrops  of  the 
Wabash  area  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  10  or  15  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending from  near  Peru  to  Delphi,  a  distance  of  35  or  40  miles. 

Drill  records  indicate  that  the  Devonian  rocks  lie  immediately 
below  the  Drift  over  a  continuous  belt  of  country  corresponding  in 
direction  with  the  general  strike  of  the  rocks,  and  extending  from 
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the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  drill  has  also  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  belt  of  Devonian  rocks  extending  east  and  west 
across  the  northern  end  of  the  State.  With  the  Sub-Quaternary 
Devonian,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  except  to  point  out  that  the 
areas  above  referred  to  do  not  represent  isolated  Devonian  deposits. 

THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  AREA. 

STRATIGRAPHIC  NOMF.NCLATUBE. 

Previous  studies  of  the  Devonian  faunas  and  stratigraphy  in  Indi- 
ana have  nearly  all  related  to  the  southern  Indiana  area.*  The 
stratigraphic  names  which  have  been  used  and  the  correllations 
which  have  been  made  apply  directly,  therefore,  to  the  Devonian  as 
developed  in  southern  Indiana. 

New  Albany  shale. — This  formation  is  extensively  exposed  along  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Albany.  It  consists 
there  of  a  fissile  black  shale,  having  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet  and 
showing  but  little  variation  from  top  to  bottom.  It  rests  upon  the  De- 
vonian limestone  and  is  terminated  above  by  the  Rockford  limestone. 
The  shale  carries  a  considerable  amount  of  bituminous  matter,  and 
occasionally  thin  sheets  of  pure  bitumen  are  seen  between  the  layers 
of  shale.  The  shale  shows  a  uniform  black  color  on  fresh  surfaces  and 
scarcely  any  variation  in  lithological  characters  in  the  southern  Indi- 
ana area.  This  uniformity  in  lithological  characters  does  not  hold  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  however,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Borden  was  the  first  to  propose  a  local  geographical 
name  for  the  formation.  In  his  report  on  Clark  and  Floyd  counties 
in  1873t  Mr.  Borden  designated  this  formation  as  the  "New  Albany 
black  slate."  In  the  same  report  the  author  states  that  "it  outcrops 
on  the  Wabash  Eiver  at  Delphi,"  Carroll  County,  Ind.  This  forma- 
tion is  not  a  slate,  and  in  the  later  reports  of  the  State  Geologist  it 
has  usually  been  called  the  New  Albany  black  shale.  It  seems  best 
to  drop  the  qualifying  term  ^*black"  in  using  this  stratigraphic  name 
because  the  formation  in  Indiana  is  not  always  black  and  is  fre- 
quently composed  in  part  of  brown  or  drab  colored  shale  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  The  following  section  taken  near  Delphi, 
one  of  the  localities  mentioned  by  Mr.  Borden  in  proposing  the  term 


*For  a  reyiew  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  Devonian  in  Indiana  see  Bull.  Am.  Pal. 
No.  12, 1899,  pp.  88-97.  and  the  paper  by  Mr.  Siebenthal  in  another  part  of  this  report;  alio 
••  Bibliography  of  Indiana  Paleontology."  by  E.  M.  Kindle.  22d  Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Qeol.  and 
Nat.  Rei.  of  Ind.,  1897,  pp.  488-614. 

t  Fifth  Ann.  R«p.  G«ol.  Snrr.  of  Ind.,  1873,  p.  158. 
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"New  Albany  black  slate/'  illustrates  the  objection  to  the  word  black 
when  applied  to  this  formation: 

Ft  In, 

1.  Drift 7 

2.  Bluish  black  shale,  sheety  and  tough 45 

3.  Drab  grayish  colored  slightly  sandy  shale 4  6 

4.  Band  of  gray  colored  concretions 6  14 

5.  Drab  colored  sandy  shale 10  6 

6.  Bluish  gray  sandstone 4  10 

7.  Drab  colored  sandy  shale 5  6 

8.  Covered   8(?)  .. 

Devonian  limestone. 

The  section  of  a  well  at  South  Bend  shows  25  feet  of  brown  shale* 
which  corresponds  stratigraphically  to  the  drab  shale  of  the  above 
section. 

In  the  southern  Indiana  area  the  New  Albany  shale  is  very  fre- 
quently separated  from  the  limestone  below  it  by  a  band  of  red  clay 
and  limestone  pebbles  associated  with  iron  ore.  This  ferruginous 
clay  and  conglomeritic  band  has  usually  a  thickness  of  from  one  to 
four  inches.  Fish  teeth  are  frequently  abundant  in  the  limestone  just 
below  the  clay  band. 

The  Rockford  limestone  is  present  at  every  point  where  the  top  of 
the  New  Albany  shale  has  been  observed  in  southern  Indiana.  It  is 
a  ferruginous  limestone  of  brownish  or  greenish  gray  color,  usually 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 

Sellersburg  beds, — In  a  paper  published'  by  the  writer  in  1899t  the 
Devonian  limestones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  were  rec- 
ognized as  representing  two  distinct  formations,  which  were  named 
the  Sellersburg  beds  and  the  Jeffersonville  limestone,  f  The  Sellers- 
burg beds  constitute  the  uppermost  of  chese  two  formations  and 
"include  the  beds  from  the  New  Albany  shale  down  to  the  lowest 
beds  worked  at  the  cement  quarries."!  The  Sellersburg  beds  com- 
prise a  bed  of  fine  grained  argillaceous  drab  grayish  colored  limestone 
which  is  extensively  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Sellersburg  for  ce- 
ment, and  a  thin  bed  of  light  gray  or  bluish  crystalline  limestone 
above  it.  The  lower  drab  colored  "cement  rock"  has  a  thickness  of 
from  six  to  20  feet  in  Clark  and  Scott  counties,  and  does  not  vary 
greatly  in  lithological  characters  in  the  region  between  Lexington 
and  Jeffersonville.     The   upper  limestone,   where   it   can   be   dis- 

•  Eleventh  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1889-90,  p.  738. 

t  Bull.  Amer.  Pal.,  No.  12,  p.  8. 

: Bull.  Amer.  Pal.,  No.  12,  pp.  1-111. 
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tinguished  from  the  "cement  rock/*  usually  has  a  thickness  of  from 
five  to  eight  feet.  It  shows  considerable  variation  in  lithological 
characters,  and  in  some  localities  is  absent  or  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  "cement/'  At  the  cement  quarry,  one  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Charlestown,  the  two  divisions  of  the  Sellersburg  beds  are 
sharply  diflferentiated  as  shown  in  the  following  section: 

Ft,  In, 

1.  Red  clay  with  fragments  of  black  shale 2 

2.  Crystalline  white  or  light  gray  crinoidal  limestoue    6 

3.  Coarse-grained  blue  limestone,  full  of  small  black 

pebbles 8 

.  4.    Dray  gray  fine-grained  limestone 9 

Three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  above  quarry  at  the  quarry  of  the 
Standard  Cement  Company  we  find  the  following  section: 

Ft.  In, 

1.  Surface  clay 4  to    5 

2.  Black  shale 1 

3.  Gray  to  black  conglomerate  with  black  pebbles 

and   chert 3  to  15 

4.  Hard  bluish  drab  fine-grained  arenaceous  lime- 

stone with  much  chert 7 

5.  Drab  colored  arenaceous  limestone  without  chert.     2 
C.    Drab    colored   arenaceous    limestone    with    light 

colored  concretions  of  chert 1  6 

7.    Drab  colored  arenaceous  limestone  free  from  chert    6 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  section  that  no  very  satisfactory 
stratigraphic  division  of  the  Sellersburg  beds  as  here  developed  can 
be  made.  The  same  is  true  of  the  section  exposed  at  the  quarry  of 
tlie  Ohio  Eiver  Cement  Company. 

The  outcrop  along  a  small  stream  about  one  mile  west  of  Oregon 
shows  the  "cement  rock"  directly  under  the  New  Albany  shale  at 
some  points,  while  at  others  a  light  gray  crinoidal  limestone  separates 
them.  Where  typically  developed  this  upper  limestone  often  has  a 
great  abundance  of  crinoids.  At  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  Lyon*  as  the  "encrinital  limestone."  The  local  char- 
acter of  this  limestone  in  its  typical  development,  however,  seemed  to 
make  it  preferable  to  include  it  with  the  "cement  rock"  under  the 
name  of  the  Sellersburg  beds.  About  35  miles  north  of  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  the  Sellersburg  beds  lose  their  characteristic  lithological 
features  and  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Jeffersonville  lime- 


*Trftoi.  St.  L.  Aoad.  Soi.,  Vol.  1, 185»^,  pp.  612-62S. 
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stone.  This  blending  of  the  physical  features  of  the  two  formations 
is  accompanied  by  a  mingling  of  their  two  faunas,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  in  detail  later. 

Jeffersonville  limestone. — The  Jeflfersonville  limestone  is  the  lowest 
formation  of  the  Devonian  as  developed  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  It 
is  the  "limestone  lying  between  the  Sellersburg  beds  and  the 
Cotenipora  beds  of  the  Niagara."*  This  formation  has,  perhaps,  its 
most  typical  development  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  just  below  the  city 
of  Jeffersonville.  It  shows  a  continuous  outcrop  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  bridge  at  Jefferson- 
ville to  the  upper  end  of  the  Government  dyke  below  Whirlpool 
point.  At  the  latter  locality  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  is  overlain 
by  about  eight  or  10  inches  of  the  bluish  drab  arenaceous  limestone  of 
the  Sellersburg  beds.  The  Jeffersonville  limestone  has  a  thickness 
of  about  20  feet  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  gray  or  bluish  gray 
crystalline  or  subcrystalline  limestone,  occurring  both  as  a  massive 
and  a  thinly  stratified  limestone. 

The  fossil  coral  reef  for  which  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  have  long  been 
noted,  occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  this  formation.  Spirifer  acumi- 
natus  and  Spirifer  gregarius  are  abundant  and  characteristic  fossils 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  formation.  The  upper  beds  of  the  Ni- 
agara or  the  lyouisville  limestone  of  Foerste  lie  immediately  below 
the  Jeffersonville  limestone.  The  lower  part  of  the  latter  and  the 
Louisville  limestone  are  well  exposed  in  the  Bear  Grass  Creek  quar- 
ries just  east  of  Louisville,  Ky.  The  section  exposed  at  the  west 
quarry  shows: 

1.  White  to  light  gray  limestone  (Jeffersonville  lime- 

stone)    10  feet. 

2.  Light   bluish   gray   argillaceous    limestone    (Louis- 

ville limestone) 35  feet. 

Geneva  limestone. — North  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  10  or  15  miles, 
sections  which  include  the  Lower  Devonian  and  Niagara  rocks  begin 
to  show  a  thin  bed  of  rather  soft,  dark  buff  to  brownish  fine  grained 
magnesian  limestone.  This  formation  lies  between  the  Jeffersonville 
limestone  and  the  Niagara  or  Louisville  limestone.  It  thickens  grad- 
ually toward  the  north  and  reaches  its  maximum  development  along 
Flat  Rock  Creek. 

The  Geneva  limestone  is  generally  a  massive  light  buff  to  chocolate 
brown  saccharoidal  magnesian  limestone.     It  varies  in  lithological 


*Ball.  Amer.Pal.,  No.  12, 1899,  p.  8. 
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characters,  however.  Along  Wyloosing  Creek,  in  Jennings  County, 
it  is  in  part  a  very  hard  siliceous  limestone  and  was  used  at  one  time 
for  mill  stones. 

The  southernmost  point  at  which  I  have  recognized  it  is  at  the 
roadside  one  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Charlestown  in  the  following 
section: 

1.  Bluish  drab  impure  limestone 4  feet 

2.  Gray  subcrystalline  limestone 5  feet. 

3.  Dark  buff,  rather  soft  magnesian  limestone  (Geneva 

limestone)  3  feet. 

4.  Bufflsh   argillaceous   hard  limestone  with  Halysites 

catenulatus  near  the  top 25  feet. 

Ahout  10  miles  further  north  the  dark  buff  magnesian  limestone 
has  a  thickness  of  seven  feet  near  the  sulphur  spring,  northwest  of 
New  Washington.  In  the  vicinity  of  Vernon  it  has  attained  a  thick- 
ness of  20  feet  or  more.  Along  the  banks  of  Flat  Rock  Creek,  which 
is  about  eighty-five  miles  north  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  it  has  a 
thickness  of  about  30  feet. 

The  name  Geneva  limestone  was  first  used  by  CoUett  in  his  report 
on  the  geology  of  Shelby  County.*  The  term  as  used  by  Collett  in- 
cluded the  buff  or  light  chocolate  colored  magnesian  limestones  ex- 
posed along  Flat  Rock  Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva.  Fossils  are 
extremely  rare  at  most  localities  in  this  formation  and  occur  usually 
as  casts  when  found.  Collett  referred  the  Geneva  limestone  to  the 
Corniferous,  but  without  presenting  any  paleontological  evidence  of 
its  Devonian  age.  The  "Rubble  stone  of  Waldron"  lying  between  it 
and  the  Waldron  shale  Collett  referred  doubtfully  to  the  Corniferous. 
The  fossils  collected  by  the  writer  from  the  Geneva  limestone  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  its  Devonian  age.  No  fossils  have  been  obtained  from 
the  limestone  lying  between  the  Waldron  shale  and  the  Geneva  lime- 
stone, but  the  unconformity  which  exists  between  the  latter  and  the 
six  or  eight  feet  of  hard  gray  limestone  below  it  makes  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  latter  belongs  to  the  Niagara. 

Mr.  Foerstef  correlates  the  limestone  immediately  above  the  Wal- 
dron shale  with  the  Louisville  limestone.  He  proposed  for  the  beds 
above  the  unconformity ,  which  was  first  recognized  by  him,  the  name 
"Shelby  bed."  This  term  appears  to  be  a  synonym  for  Collett's 
Geneva  limestone.  The  latter  term  was  published  sixteen  years 
earlier  than  the  name  proposed  by  Foerste,  and  by  the  rule  of  prior- 
ity the  term  "Shelby  bed"  must  be  referred  to  the  synonymy  of  the 
Geneva  limestone. 


*  Eleventh  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dep.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.,  pp.  63, 78, 81, 82. 

f22d  Ann,  lUp.  Ind.  Dep.  GeoJ.  and  Nat.  Res.,  pp.  234-235.  ^^  ^^r^T^ 
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Mr.  Foerste  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  four  or  five 
feet  of  limestone  immediately  overlying  the  Waldron  shale  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hartsville.f  Mr.  Price,  in  the  area  covered  by  his  report, 
has  used  the  local  name  "Hartsville  bed"t  or  "Hartsville  ledge"||  for 
this  bed. 

The  observations  of  the  writer  lead  him  to  correlate  this  bed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hartsville  on  stratigraphic  grounds  with  the  Louisville 
limestone. 

The  strong  development  of  the  Geneva  limestone  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  southern  Indiana  area  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding thinning  of  the  Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  lime- 
stone. These  two  formations  can  not  be  distinguished  in  Barthol- 
omew County  and  their  total  thickness  does  not  generally  exceed 
ten  feet.  The  rocks  of  these  two  formations  do  not  outcrop  along 
Flat  Rock,  and  if  present,  they  are  buried  under  the  Drift.  Their 
greatly  reduced  thickness  in  the  nearest  sections  to  the  south  make  it 
probable  that  the  dolomitic  Geneva  limestone  has  entirely  supplanted 
them  in  the  Flat  Rock  Creek  sections. 


The  Ohio  Falls  Section. — At  low  water  the  entire  Devonian  section 
is  exposed  in  the  bed  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  between  Jeffer- 
sonville and  the  lower  part  of  New  Albany.  The  direction  of  the 
river  here  is  normal  to  the  strike  of  the  rocks.  The  rapids  known  as 
the  "Falls  of  the  Ohio"  occur  where  the  river  crosses  the  Devonian 
limestone. 

The  New  Albany  shale  forms  a  continuous  outcrop  along  the  river 
from  near  the  lower  end  of  New  Albany  for  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  Between  the  waterworks  pumping  station  and  the  mouth  of 
Falling  Run,  the  shale  extends  from  20  to  30  feet  above  low  water 
and  the  exposure  extends  back  from  the  water  80  to  190  feet..  The 
shale  here  is  cut  by  a  very  regular  set  of  east  and  west  joints,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  run  within  5  or  6  degrees  of  due  east  and  west.  Oc- 
casionally a  joint  diverges  from  an  east  and  west  line  as  much  as  20 
degrees.  The  joints  are  usually  from  6  to  18  feet  apart.  Sometimes 
they  are  much  closer,  and  rarely  they  converge,  cutting  out  a  wedge- 
shaped  section  of  shale.  There  is  also  a  set  of  north  and  south  joints, 
but  they  are  not  so  regular  and  well  developed  at  this  locality  as  the 
others. 


t22d  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dep.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Res  ,  p.  ^1. 
t24th  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dep.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  p.  111. 
1 24th  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dep.  Qeol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  p.  125. 
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Above  the  pumping  station  the  New  Albany  shale  is  hidden  by 
alluvium  almost  to  the  K.  &  I.  bridge.  The  shale  outcrop  begins 
again  just  below  the  K.  &  I.  bridge  and  continues  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  Silver  Creek.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Government  dam 
above  Silver  Creek  an  isolated  outcrop  of  the  shale  occurs  in  the  river 
bed  which  shows  the  lowest  layer  in  the  New  Albany  shale.  Here 
certain  layers  of  the  tough  black  shale  contain  great  numbers  of 
Schxzdbolus  concentricus. 

At  low  water  a  considerable  area  of  limestone  is  exposed  on  each 
side  of  the  Government  dam  above  the  mouth  of  Silver  Creek. 
Nearly  all  of  the  rock  here  exposed  belongs  to  the  highest  division 
of  the  Sellersburg  beds  or  the  "Encrinital  limestone"  of  Lyon. 
Crinoid  heads  occur  in  this  limestone  in  great  abundance,  together 
with  corals  and  a  few  brachiopods.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  is 
probably  not  more  than  four  feet.  This  bed  extends  from  the  In- 
diana side  to  Sand  Isknd.  At  the  upper  edge  of  the  outcrop  above 
Sand  Island  the  "cement  rock''  is  exposed,  lying  just  below  the  gray 
crinoidal  limestone. 

The  rise  of  the  strata  toward  the  east  brings  to  view  the  lower 
part  of  the  Sellersburg  beds  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jeffersonville 
limestone  at  a  point  about  200  yards  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
Government  jetty.    The  section  exposed  here  shows: 

1.  Bluish  drab  arenaceous  llmeetone— "cement  rock," 

(Sellersburg   beds) 3  feet. 

2.  Bluish  gray,  subcrystalllne  limestone  (Jeffersonville 

limestone)  7  feet. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  jetty  the  section  exposed  in  the  river  bank 
shows: 

Ft.  In. 

1.  "Cement  rock"  (Sellersburg  beds) 8 

2.  Massive  gray  limestone 6 

3.  Blue  to  gray  limestone  in  strata  10  inches  to  3 

feet  tWck 6 

Spirifer  acuminatus  is  a  common  fossil  in  No.  2  of  this  section, 
which  belongs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone. 

In  a  previous  paper*  by  the  writer  it  was  proposed  to  designate  the 
fauna  of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  as  the  Spirifer  acuminatus 
zone  of  the  Eodevonian.  Tjater  studies  of  the  geologic  range  and 
geographic  distribution  of  the  Devonian  species  of  the  State  have 
seemed  to  fully  justify  the  selection  of  this  species  for  that  purpose. 

*  Bail.  Am.  P»l..  No.  12,  p.  110. 
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In  the  section  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  however,  this  species  appears 
to  be  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone. 
Spirifer  gregarius  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  middle  beds 
of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  while  the 
lower  beds  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  mass  of  corals.  A  band  of  lime- 
stone five  or  six  inches  in  thickness  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
the  silicified  shells  of  Sp,  gregarius.  It  may  be  traced  almost  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  half  a  mile  along  the  outcrop  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  above  the  jetty.  At  Whiripool  point  it  is  about  10 
or  12  feet  above  low  water. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  Government  jetty  the  following  fossils 
were  obtained  from  three  feet  of  the  lowest  limestone  exposed  at 
low  water: 

Pentamerdla  arata  r. ,  Spirifer  gregarius  r. ,  Spirifer  varicoms  r. ,  Strophe- 
odonia  demma,  Stropheodonta  perplana  r. ,  Eunella  linddaeni,  Modicmorpha 
myteloides  r. ,  Solapea  sp  ,  Pleurotomaria  sp. ,  r. ,  Proetus  crasdmarginatus  c. , 
Proetua  microgemma  r.,  Conocardium  cuneua  a  ,  BlothrophyUum  sp.,  c, 
Favosites  hemisphericus  c. ,  Zaphrentia  giganteus  a. 

The  two  feet  of  hard  gray  limestone  immediately  above  the  bed 
containing  the  above  noted  fossils  shows  the  following  association  of 
species: 

Actinopteria  boydi  r.,  Atrypa  retictdaris  c,  GaUonema  bellatvlum  c, 
GaUonema  imitator  ?  c. ,  Chonetes  mucronatus  c  ,  Conocardium  cuneus  a. , 
OyathophyUum  rugomim  c,  Cyrtina  hamiUonenais  r.,  Dalmanites  anehiopa 
var.  sorbrinus  r.,  Dalmanites  sdenurus  r.  Olyptodesma  ocddentale  r., 
Modiomorpha  affinis  a. ,  Modiomorpha  myteloides  a. ,  Schzophoria  striatula  ?  r. , 
Proetus  crassimarginatus  c. ,  Ptychodesma  sp.  r. ,  Orthothetes  chemungensis 
arctistriatus  r. ,  Stropheodonta  demissa  c. ,  Stropheodonta  perplana  r. ,  Thirbo 
shumardi  c. ,  Zaphrentis  giganteus  c. 

About  six  feet  above  the  last  station  the  species  obtained  were: 

Spirifer  acuminahis  c,  Atrypa  reticularis  c,  Chonetes  mucronatus  c, 
Proetus  crassimarginatus  ?  c.  Stropheodonta  hemi^herica  c.  Stropheodonta 
demissa  c. 

The  Jeffersonville  limestone  shows  a  nearly  continuous  outcrop 
from  10  to  15  feet  thick  between  the  Government  jetty  and  the  J., 
M.  &  I.  bridge.  Above  the  bridge  it  continues  to  outcrop  at  low 
water  as  far  up  as  the  end  of  the  upper  bridge. 
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Near  the  head  of  the  mill  race  above  the  J.,  M.  &  I.  bridge  the 
"cement  rock'*  outcrops  and  the  following  section  is  exposed: 

FU  In. 

Bluish    drab    argillaceous   limestone    with    Chonetes 

yandellanua 8 

Hard  blue  limestone  with  Spirifer  acuminatus 6 

Bluish  gray  limestone 6 

Lime  was  formerly  burned  from  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  above 
the  J.,  M.  &  I.  bridge. 

On  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river  the  Sellersburg  beds  form  the 
bed  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  J.,  M.  &  I.  bridge,  where  they 
are  worked  for  cement.  A  small  amount  of  collecting  here  afforded 
the  following  species: 

Atrypa  reticularis  a,  Chonetes  yandellamis  a,  Leiorhynehvs  quadricosta- 
turn  c,  Proetus  sp.,  Spirifer  oweni  a,  Spirifer  segmenttis  c,  Spirifer  r,  Stro- 
pheodanta  demissa 

Cement  quarries. — The  following  lists  of  species  from  the  Sellers- 
burg beds  represent  the  fauna  of  the  Spirifer  granuliferus  zone: 

The  following  section  is  exposed  at  the  cement  quarry  just  west  of 
Watson: 

Ft.         In. 

1.  Surface  clay 3 

2.  Black  shale 18 

3.  Arenaceous  cherty  limestone 5  18 

4.  "Cement  rock" 9 

The  species  obtained  from  the  "cement  rock"  (4)  of  the  above 
section  are  the  following: 

Athyris  fulionensis  a,  Atrypa  reticularis  c,  Chonetes  yandellanus  a,  Spirifer 
bymesi  c,  Spirifer  granuliferus  a,  Spirifer  iotvaensis  c,  Spirifer  varicosu»  a, 
Stropheodonta  demi^sa  a,  Stropheodotita  hemispherica  c^  Fenestella  ^i^.^  Lich- 
enalia  sp.  c,  Michelinia  favistoidea  r. 

The  residual  clay  from  the  "cement  rock"  at  the  Watson  quarry 
furnished  the  following  species: 

Athyris  spiriferoides  f  Athyris  fiUtonensiSy  Atrypa  reticidaris  a,  Camaro- 
toechia  congregata,  Cfionetes  yandellanus  ?  a.  Meristella  haskinsi,  Pentagonia 
unistdcatay  Rliipidomella  /ivia,  Paracydas  elliptica,  Phacops  rana^  Schizo- 
pkoria  striaiula,  Spirifer  granulosus,  Spirifr  oweni,  Spirifer  segmentus^ 
Spirifer  varicosus,  Zaphrentis  ep. 

At  Speed  &  Co.'s  cement  quarries  near  the  center  of  lot  132  one 
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and  three-quarter  miles  northeast  of  Speed  Station  the  section  ex- 
posed is  given  by  Mr.  Siebenthal  as  follows: 

1.  Sou 2  feet. 

2.  New  Albany  Black  shale 3  feet. 

3.  Black  buckshot  clay 1  foot. 

4.  Soft  buff  areuaceous  rock 1  foot. 

5.  Cement  rock 16  feet. 

The  cement  rock  of  this  section  afforded  the  following  species: 

Chonetes  yandellanm  a,  Atrypa  reticularis  c,  Orthia  sp.,  Gamarotoechia 
tethys  r,  Spirifer  granuliferus  r,  Spirifer  segmentm  c,  Spirifer  varicosus  r, 
Strapheodonta  d^;mis8a  r. 

The  surface  clay  of  this  quarry  furnished  the  following: 

Athyrisfultonensis  a,  Atrypa  reticvlaris  a,  Chow'tea  yandellamis  a,  Criuoid 
stems  a,  Loxonema  hydraidicum  r,  Proetua  ?  r,  Spirifer  bymed  r,  Spirifer 
eunUeines  r,  Spirifer  granulosis  a,  Spirifer  varicoms  r,  Stropheodonta 
demissa  c. 

The  cement  quarry  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Charlestown 
shows  the  following  section: 

Ft  In. 

1.  Red  clay  with  fragments  of  black  shale 2  to    6 

2.  Crystalline  white  or  light  gray  crinoidal   lime- 

stone       6 

3.  Coarse-grained    blue    limestone    full    of    black 

pebbles 8 

4.  Drab  gray  fine-grained  limestone  (cement  rock).  .9     •    . . 

The  fauna  of  the  cement  rock  here  does  not  vary  from  that  listed 
in  connection  with  the  section  described  above. 

Utica. — The  Lower  Devonian  and  Niagara  limestones  are  well  ex- 
posed along  the  river  front  above  Utica.  The  Niagara  limestone 
here  has  long  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  The  Utica 
lime  works,  owned  by  J.  B.  Speed  &  Co.,  manufacture  from  5,000  to 
8,000  barrels  per  annum. 

Section  at  the  lime  quarry  north  of  Utica: 

1.  Gray  crystalline  limestone  with  Atrypa  reticularis, 

Stropheodonta  deinissa  and  crinoid  stems  abundant    G  feet. 

2.  Gray  limestone  with  Spirifer  gregarius  abundant. .     3  feet. 

3.  Gray  crystalline  limestone  with  corals  very  abun- 

dant    10  feet. 

4.  Argillaceous   buflSsh   close-grained   limestone   with 

Halysites  catenulatus  at  the  top 10  feet. 

5.  Hard  blue  limestone 20  feet 
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No.  5  of  the  above  sections  is  used  for  lime.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  belong 
to  the  Jeffersonville  limestone,  while  4  and  5  represent  the  Louisville 
limestone  (Niagara).  The  limestone  here  is  said  to  make  a  good 
building  stone  as  well  as  good  lime.  The  piers  of  the  J.,  M.  &  I. 
bridge  were  built  in  part  of  stone  from  the  Utica  quarries. 

The  Sellersburg  beds  are  not  exposed  at  the  quarries.  The  old 
fields  to  the  north  and  west  of  town,  however,  afford  excellent  col- 
lecting ground  for  the  fossils  of  this  formation. 

Oharlestown. — The  Jeffersonville  limestone  forms  the  bed  of  the 
small  stream  flowing  through  the  west  part  of  Charlestown.  The 
Sellersburg  beds  and  the  New  Albany  shale  constitute  the  surface 
rocks  of  the  higher  land  about  Charlestown.  The  red*  clay  resulting 
from  the  decay  of  the  former  is  the  source  of  the  beautifully  pre- 
served fossils  for  which  Charlestown  has  long  been  noted. 

Piast  of  Charlestown  about  one-third  of  a  mile  at  the  roadside  oc- 
curs the  following  section  which  is  of  interest  because  it  is  the  south- 
ernmost section  in  which  the  Geneva  limestone  has  been  noted: 

1.  Bluish  drab  impure  limestone 4  feet. 

2.  Gray  snbcrystalline  llmestoue 5  feet. 

3.  'Dark  buff  rather  soft  mafrnesian  limestone  (Geneva 

limestone)   3  feet. 

4.  Buff    hard    argillaceous    limestone    with    Halpsites 

catenulatus  near  the  top 25  feet. 

Oregon  and  New  Washington  sections. — Oregon  lies  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  Charlestown.  The  Sellersburg  beds  retain  their  charac- 
teristic lithological  features  in  the  vicinity  of  Oregon,  but  they  are 
thinner  than  at  Charlestown. 

The  following  section  is  exposed  in  the  road  on  the  south  side  of 
Oregon: 

Ft,         In. 

1.  Black   shale ? 

2.  Light  gray  crinoidal   limestone 15? 

a.    "Cement" 7 

4.    Blue  and  gray  limestone  (Jeffersonville  limestone)  15 

The  following  section  occurs  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast 
of  Oregon.  With  the  exception  of  1  and  2,  which  outcrops  in  the 
wagon  road,  the  section  was  taken  150  yards  below  the  wagon  bridge: 

Ft.         In. 

1.  Blacli   shale 1 

2.  Darli  gray  impure  limestone  (cement) 5 

3.  Shelly  bluish  drab  limestone 6 

4.  Gray  limestone  with  Spirifer  acuminatus 4 
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Ft.  In. 

5.    Drab  gray  impure  limestone  with  Chanetes  ^yan-    5 

dellanus,  etc 5 

C.    Gray  limestone  with  corals 4 

7.  Hard,   flinty   limestone,   conglomeritic   in   places 

with  pebbles  of  chert,  quartz  and  metamorphic 

rock  and  shell  and  coral  fragments 18 

8.  Gray    limestone   with    ^aphrentis   giganteus    and 

other  corals 10 

9.  Light  gray  limestone  with  HalyaUes  catenulatus 

Pentamerua  sp.,  etc G 

This  section  is  of  especial  interest  because  of  the  bed  of  conglom- 
erate which  has  not  been  noted  in  any  other  section  at  this  horizon. 
The  absence  of  the  Geneva  limestone  from  this  section  is  another 
local  peculiarity  of  interest. 

About  three  miles  southeast  of  the  above  section  in  tract  145  the 
Geneva  limestone  shows  a  thickness  of  eight  or  10  feet  at  the  big 
spring  just  north  of  the  New  Washington  and  Charlestown  road. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  Washington  the  drift  shows  a  considerable 
thickness.  The  well  on  Miss  Fannie  Bowers'  land  one-half  mile  west 
of  New  Washington  passed  through: 

Drift  clay 25  feet. 

Black  muck 3  feet. 

The  limb  of  a  tree  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  20  feet,  and  a  bowlder 
lower  down. 

Just  east  of  New  Washington  the  section  exposed  in  the  road 
shows: 

1.  Light  buff  sandy  looking  magnesian  limestone  with 

a  few  crinoid  stems  and  corals  (Geneva  limestone)    3  feet. 

2.  Hard  gray  limestone 5  feet. 

Two  miles  northwest  of  New  Washington  at  the  cave  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  sulphur  spring  is  the  following  sectiou: 

1.  Dark  gray  coralline  limestone 5  feet. 

2.  Buff  sandy  looking  magnesian   limestone  (Geneva 

limestone)  7  feet. 

3.  Hard  gray  limestone  (Louisville  limestone) 9  feet. 

4.  Bluish  sandy  shale  (Waldron  shale) 0  feet. 

The  small  cave  at  this  point  is  in  the  comparatively  soft  Geneva 
limestone,  the  Devonian  and  Niagara  limestones  forming  its  roof  and 
floor. 
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Lexington  and  Hanover  sections. — Hanover  marks  the  extreme  east- 
ern limit  of  the  Devonian  along  the  Ohio  and  lies  about  10  miles 
northeast  of  Lexington.  Opposite  the  railroad  station  at  Lexington 
the  following  section  is  exposed: 

Ft         In, 

1.  Black  shale 6 

2.  Ferruginous  conglomerate 2  to  3 

3.  Bluish  limestone  with  Tropidoleptus  carinatus,  etc.  . .  20 

4.  Drab  colored  sandy  limestone 2 

The  beds  three  and  four  of  the  above  section  afforded  the  following 
species: 

Chonetes  yandellanus  a,  Tropidol^tus  carinatus  a,  Spirifer  granulosus  c, 
Slropheodonta  demissa  c,  Roemerella  grandis  r,  Phacops  rana  r,  Ptoetus  ca- 
nalictdatus  t  Stictopora  8 p. ,  Oystiphyllum  6p.  ? 

At  a  small  quarry  at  the  side  of  the  railroad  and  about  400  yards 
north  of  the  station  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  is  well  exposed. 
From  the  upper  beds  here  the  following  fossils  were  collected: 

Schizophoria  striatula  a,  RhipidomeUa  vanvxemi  a,  Spirifer  bymesi  c, 
Spirifer  euruieines  c,  Slropheodonta  hemispherica  c. 

Just  below  the  bed  containing  the  above  fauna  occur  the  following 
typical  Jeffersonville  limestone  species: 

Spirifer  acuminaius  a,  Stropfi^odonta  demissa  c,  Stropheodonta  Acmw- 
pheriea  a,  Platyceras  erectum  r,  Stidopora  sp. 

South  of  Lexington  one-half  mile,  the  "cement  rock"  outcrops 
along  the  railroad  five  or  six  feet  thick.  This  is  the  northernmost 
point  at  which  the  Sellersburg  beds  have  their  typical  appearance. 
The  following  species  were  collected  at  this  locality: 

Atrypa  reticularis  c,  Athyris  ftdtonensis  r,  Camaratoechia  tethys  f ,  Spirifer 
bymesi  a,  Spirifer  euruieines  r,  Spirifer  segmentusf  r,  Spirifer  varieotus  a, 
Aulopora  sp  ,  Chaetetes  arlmsculvs  r,  Coleolus  aeicidum^  Hyoliihes  sp..  Ma» 
croeheilus  carinatus  r,  Microcydas  sp. ,  ModiomorpJia  concentrica  r,  Paracy- 
das  eUipticus  r,  Produs  caTudiculatus. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Lexington  the  New  Albany 
shale  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  a  small  branch  on  Dr.  Davis's  farm. 
The  black  shale  here  contains  the  following  fauna.  The  fossils  are 
abundant  and  occur  in  strata  three  or  four  feet  above  the  Sellersburg 
beds: 

CJumdes  lepidus  c,  Leiorhynchus  quadricostatus  a,  Styluda  fissureUa  a. 
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Two  miles  west  of  Hanover,  near  Big  Spring  on  the  Lexington  and 
Hanover  road,  about  20  feet  of  Devonian  limestone  outcrops  on  the 
west  side  of  the  creek.  Tropidolepius  carinatus  is  the  predominant 
species  in  the  uppermost  beds  here,  while  Spirifer  acuminaiiLs  is  the 
most  abundant  fossil  a  little  lower  down.  The  limestone  fonning 
the  bed  of  the  creek  at  this  point  is  a  mass  of  corals  comparable  in 
abundance  with  those  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  The  Jefifersonville 
limestone  outcrops  in  the  road  in  the  west  part  of  Hanover  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Taylor.    lis  thickness  was  not  ascertained. 

A  buflf  magnesian  limestone  10  or  15  feet  thick  outcrops  at  the  top 
of  the  river  bluflf  around  the  edge  of  Hanover  College  campus.  No 
fossils  were  found  in  it  but  this  bed  is  supposed  to  belong  just  below 
the  horizon  of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  and  to  represent  the 
Geneva  limestone. 

Northwest  of  Hanover  about  six  miles  and  just  west  of  Smyrna 
church  is  the  following  sectioif : 

1.  Bufif  colored  magnesian  limestone  showing  a  pitted 

and    cavernous     face    on     weathered     surfaces 
(Geneva  limestone) 5  feet. 

2.  Hard  gray  limestone 7  feet. 

About  one  mile  west  of  Smyrna  church  is  the  following  section: 

1.  Thin  bedded  gray  limestone  full  of  fossils  (Jeffer- 

sonville limestone) G  feet. 

2.  Buff  magnesian  limestone  (Geneva  limestone) 4  feet. 

3.  Covered 8  feet. 

4.  Hard  gray  limestone .*....  1  foot. 

Loose  fragments  of  coarse  brownish  sandstone  containing  Devonian 
fossils  are  scattered  about  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  church. 
Careful  search  failed  to  discover  this  sandstone  in  position.  Its 
fossils  seem  to  indicate  that  it  represents  the  remnants  of  a  local  bed 
belonging  near  the  base  of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone. 

The  Muscatatuck  and  Big  Creek  sections, — The  sections  here  de- 
scribed include  representative  sections  occurring  on  or  near  the  east 
fork  of  Muscatatuck  River  and  Big  Creek.  The  general  direction  of 
these  streams  is  east  and  west,  directly  across  the  strike  of  the  Devo- 
nian fonnations  which  they  traverse. 

The  westerly  dip  of  the  New  Albany  shale  brings  the  top  of  the 
formation  nearly  to  drainage  level  at  the  wagon  bridge  over  the 
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MuBcatatuck  one  mile  south  of  Crothersville.     The  section  exposed 
here  in  the  bank  of  the  river  is  as  follows: 

1.  Hard    gray    limestone    with    conchoidal    fracture 

(Rockford  limestone) 5  feet. 

2.  Fissile  black  shale  with  Lingula  spatulataf  abundant 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Muscatatuck,  just  west  of  the  B.  &  0. 
S.  W.  Railway,  the  Devonian  limestone  just  below  the  New  Albany 
shale  was  formerly  extensively  quarried  for  building  stone.  The 
quarry  is  now  abndoned,  the  stone,  like  most  of  the  other  Devonian 
limestone  in  Indiana,  having  failed  to  stand  the  effects  of  frost  action. 

The  Sellersburg  beds  have  entirely  lost  the  lithological  features 
which  characterize  them  in  Clark  and  southern  Scott  counties.  The 
beds  which  correspond  in  stratigraphic  position  to  them  are  usually 
bluish  gray  heavy  bedded  limestones. 

The  face  of  the  cliff  along  the  creek  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
southwest  of  the  quarry  shows  the  following  section: 

1.  Black  shale 1  to    3  feet. 

2.  Heavy  bedded  blue  to  gray  limestone 50  feet. 

3.  Chocolate  colored  sandy  looking    magnesian  lime- 

stone (Geneva  limestone) 5  feet. 

Just  east  of  Deputy,  at  the  old  limestone  quarry  the  section  ex- 
posed is  the  following: 

1.  Blue  to  gray   heavy   bedded   limestone,   with   the 

lower  three  or  four  feet  very  arenaceous  in  places  12  feet. 

2.  Gray  limestone  with  Spirit er  (jtcuminatus 6  feet. 

3.  Covered 5  feet. 

4.  Bluish  gray  limestone  full  of  corals 6  feet. 

5.  Chocolate  colored  sandy  looking  magnesian  lime- 

stone (Geneva  limestone) 5  feet. 

The  upper  12  feet  was  quarried  for  building  and  foundation  work. 

West  of  Paris  crossing  about  one  and  one-half  miles,  the  New 
Albany  shale  and  a  few  feet  of  the  underlying  limestone  are  exposed 
at  a  small  quarry  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  The  following  fauna 
was  found  in  the  three  and  a  half  feet  of  black  shale  outcropping 
above  the  limestone: 

Chonetes  lepidus  a,  Lingtda  spatulcUa  a,  Styliola  jmareUa  a. 

The  limestone  immediately  below  the  shale  yielded  the  following 
species: 
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Atrypa  reUcularis  r,  Chonetes  arcuaiu8  a,  Cyrtina  hamilUmeruist  r,  Pro- 
ductdla  subaetdeata  yar.  catarada  c,  Schizophoria  striahdata  c,  Spirifer 
hymen  c,  Spirifer  granuliferua  r,  Spirifer  grierit,  Spirifer  uywemis  c,  Stro- 
pheodmUa  demisM,  Stropheodonta  hemisphericay  Stropheodonta  perplana  c, 
Cladopora  ep.  a,  Onyckodus  sigmoides  r. 

The  limestone  here  does  not  differ  lithologically  from  the  Jeflfer- 
sonville  limestone  as  it  usually  appears.  We  have,  however,  an  essen- 
tially Hamilton  fauna  if  we  except  Chonetes  arcuatus  which  is  a 
Corniferous  species. 

At  the  Graham  Creek  ford,  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Paris 
Crossing,  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  constitutes  the  upper  20  or  25 
feet  of  the  bluffs.  The  lower  parts  of  these  beds  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  corals  with  but  few  other  fossils.  The  limestone  at  the  top 
of  the  bluff  contains  the  Spirifer  acuminatus  fauna  with  the  follow- 
ing species: 

Spirifer  acuminatus  a,  Atrypa  reticularis  c,  Chonetes  arcuatus  a,  Chonetes 
puMlis  c,  Olyptodesma  ocddeniale,  Orthis  iowensis  c,  Onychodus  sigmoides  c, 
Camarotoechia  tethys  c,  Spirifer  imoensis  c,  Stropheodonta  demissa  c,  Terdacu* 
lites  belMus  f  c. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  middle  fork  of  Big  Creek  at  Ijancaster  the 
following  section  is  exposed: 

Ft.  In. 

1.  Gray  limestone  with  chert  bands 10 

2.  Coralline  limestone 15 

3.  Buff    to    brownish    majqiesian    limestone  (Geneva 

limestone)   18 

4.  Gray  limestone  5 

No.  1  of  this  section  is  the  source  of  the  loose  masses  of  f ossilifer- 
ous  chert  which  are  abundantly  scattered  about  the  surface  here. 

The  Coralline  limestone.  No.  2,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
fossil  corals. 

The  following  species  were  obtained  from  No.  1  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek  just  above  the  bridge: 

Atrypa  aspera  r,  Atrypa  reticularis  a,  Olyptodesnia  oeeidentale  r,  Onycho- 
dus signwides  c,  Schizophoria  striatula  a,  Phacops  ranaf,  PUurodietum 
problematicum  c.  Pterin fq  flabeUum  f  r,  Camarotoechia  tethys  r,  Spirifer  acu- 
minatus a,  Spirifer  davw^i,  Spirifer  fomatidvs  r.  Spirifer  varicosus  c,  Strep, 
torhynchus  pp.  r,  Stropheodonta  concava  r,  Stropheodonta  hemispliericay 
Tentaculites  tcalariformis  r. 
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The  looBe  masses  of  chert  on  Mr.  Geo.  Ferris's  land  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  last  section  afforded  the  following  species: 

AcHnopferia  boydi  r,  Bucania  devonica  r,  Clinopifiha  mbnasuta  r,  Oydo- 
nema  cancellatum  r,  Olyptodesma  erectum  r,  Olyptodetma  oceidentale  a, 
Schizophoria  propinquaf  r,  Platyceras  erectum  r,  Plalyostoma  lineatum  r, 
PUuroUmaria  mlcomarginata  r,  Camarotoeehia  tethys  r,  Spirifer  acuminaituB 
a,  Spirrfer  euruieines  a,  Spirifer  varicoms  r,  Streptorhynchus  ardostriata  r, 
Stropheodonta  eoncava  c,  Stropheodojita  demissa  a,  Stropheodonia  hemispherica 
c,  Stropheodonta  perplana  o. 

About  one  mile  west  of  Wirt  loose  blocks  of  very  hard  dark  brown 
sandstone,  resembling  quartzite  somewhat  in  texture  and  hardness 
are  common.  This  sandstone  has  not  been  found  in  place  in  this 
locality.  In  its  manner  of  occurrence  and  fossils  it  is  similar  to  the 
sandstone  blocks  previously  referred  to  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
Smyrna  church  in  Jefferson  County.  They  represent  apparently  the 
remnants  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  of  local  development  like  the  buhr- 
stone  on  Wyloosing  Creek.  The  fossils  indicate  that  the  Jefferson 
County  sandstone  erratics  come  either  from  the  Jeffcrsonville  lime- 
stone or  the  Geneva  limestone. 

At  Kent,  near  the  head  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Rig  Creek  is  the 
following  section: 

1.  Clay  and  chert 4  feet. 

2.  Limestone  full  of  brachiopods 5  feet. 

3.  Coralline  limestone 10  feet. 

4.  Dark  buff  impure  magnesian  limestone 6  feet. 

The  masses  of  chert  weathered  out  of  the  limestone,  No.  2  of  the 
above  section,  are  very  rich  in  fossils.  The  following  species  were 
collected  from  the  chert  northwest  of  town,  near  the  old  saw  mill: 

Bellerophon  sp.,  Bticania  devonica  r,  CcJlonema  beUattdum  r.  Crania 
doria  r,  Cyrtina  hamiUonemia  c,  Olyplodesma  oceidentale  c,  Loxonema 
hydraidicum,  Schizophoria  striatida  a,  Rhipidomella  vanvxemi  a,  Paieoneilo 
sp.,  Platyceras  bucidentum  r,  Platyceras  erectum  c,  Plalyostoma  lineatum  var. 
caUosum  r,  ProdudeUa  subacvJeata  var.  cataracta  r,  Proetus  erammarginatus, 
Gamaroioechia  tdhys  r,  Spirifer  acuminatv^s  c,  Spirifer  arctisegmenlvs,  Spirifer 
varicosus  r,  Streptorhynchus  arctistriatus  r,  Stropheodonta  demissa  a,  Strophe- 
odonla  hemispherica  c,  Stropheodonta  perplana  a. 

At  Dupont,  just  above  the  railroad  bridge  the  Jeffcrsonville  lime- 
stone outcrops,  showing  four  or  iive  feet  of  huffish  gray  fossiliferous 
rock.  Loose  chert  fragments  are  extremely  abundant  along  the 
stream  above  town. 
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At  the  railroad  bridge  over  Big  Creek  south  of  Dupont  the  follow- 
ing section  is  seen  on  the  south  bank  of  the  creek: 

1.  Surface  clay 10  feet 

2.  Gray  limestone  with  numerous  corals  (Jeffersonvllle 

limestone)  4  feet. 

3.  Buff    to    chocolate    colored    magnesian    limestone 

(Geneva  limestone)   5  feet. 

4.  Bluish  clay  and  partly  covered  (Waldron  shale) 5  feet. 

5.  Hard  gray  limestone  in  strata  8  to  15  inches  thick 

(Niagara)  15  feet 

Vernon  and  North  Vernon  sections. — The  deeply  cut  channel  of 
Muscatatuck  Creek  affords  good  sections  of  the  rocks  from  the  New 
Albany  shale  down  to  the  Niagara  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vernon. 

Northwest  of  the  J.,  M.  &  I.  station,  about  50  yards,  the  following 
section  is  exposed  in  the  bank  of  the  creek: 

Ft.         In. 

1.  Surface   clay 5 

2.  Black  fissile  shale 15 

3.  Gray  to  bluish  shelly  foesiliferous  limestone 10 

4.  Gray  to  bluish  crystalline  limestone 5 

5.  Light  gray  to  ash  colored  limestone  full  of  calcite 

crystals  (no  fossils) 6 

6.  Dark  buff  to  chocolate  colored  massive  magnesian 

limestone ^ 20 

7.  Covered  8 

8.  Blue  clay  shale  (Waldron  shale) 10 

9.  Gray  even  bedded  limestone 5 

No.  2  of  this  section — the  New  Albany  shale — contains  an  abun- 
dance of  Chonetes  lepida  and  Styliola  fissurella. 

The  limestone,  Nos.  1  and  2  of  this  section,  contain  the  following 
fauna: 

ProdveteUa  spinulicosta  a,  Delihyris  sculptxlis  c,  Spirifer  macra  f  r,  Stro- 
pheodonta  cancava  r»  Stropheodonta  perplana  c,  Atrypa  reticularis  r,  iS^rt- 
fer  divaricata  r,  Cenirondla  glamfagea  r,  Schizophora  striatula  r,  Eeticularia 
fimbriata  r,  Centronella  ovata  /,  r,  Cyrtina  hamiUoneniiSf  Hiacops  bufo  a, 
Platyceras  dumosum  r,  Platyceras  sp.^  Strophostylus  varians  r,  Chonetes 
eoronaiusf  r, 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  fauna  that  Spirifer 
acuminatus  and  Spirifer  granulosus,  two  species  which,  further  south, 
are  limited  respectively  to  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  and  the  Sel- 
lersburg  beds,  are  absent.     The  species  present  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  species  which  occur  in  both  the  Hamilton  and  Comifexous 
faunas.  The  upper  six  feet  of  this  section  is  apparently  the  only  part 
of  the  Devonian  limestone  which  is  fossiliferous. 

The  12  feet  of  limestone,  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  of  the  section,  represent 
here  the  Sellersburg  beds  and  the  Jeffersonville  limestone.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  tunnel  Mr.  Foerste  has  given  in  his  report*  a  sec- 
tion in  which  he  records  ^^40  feet  of  Upper  Niagara  limestone,  most 
of  it  dolomitic  and  of  a  light  brown  color,'' f  above  the  Waldron  shale. 
I  am  not  able  to  concur  with  Mr.  Foerste  in  assigning  40  feet  of 
limestone  above  the  Waldron  shale  to  the  Niagara  in  the  Vernon 
sections.  The  covered  portion  of  the  above  section  is  well  exposed 
in  the  vertical  cliff  at  the  north  end  of  the  tunnel  leading  to  the 

Tunnel  Mill.    The  section  is  as  follows: 

Ft,         In. 

1.  Massive  chocolate  colored  dolomitic  limestone 14 

2.  Hard  gray  limestone 10 

3.  Blue  shelly  calcareous  sandstone 3 

4.  Blue  sandy  shale  full  of  Niagara  fossils 4  6 

5.  Blue  to  gray  limestone 4 

The  abundance  of  characteristic  fossils  and  the  lithological  features 
make  3  and  4  of  this  section  typical  representatives  of  the  Waldron 
shale.  As  in  the  case  of  similar  sections  elsewhere,  no  fossils  have 
been  found  in  limestone  immediately  overlying  the  Waldron  shale. 
No.  %  of  the  last  section,  but  it  is  believed^to  belong  to  the  Niagara, 
and  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Louisville  limestone.  Fossils  are 
extremely  scarce  in  the  buff  or  brownish  dolomitic  limestone.  No.  1 
of  this  section,  but  a  few  have  been  found  in  it  just  above  the  wagon 
bridge  east  of  Vernon.  Their  poor  condition  does  not  permit  of 
satisfactory  specific  determination.  They  have  been  referred  to 
Rkipidomella  sp.  and  Proetus  curvimarginatusf.  While  the  specific 
determination  of  the  trilobite  is  doubtful,  it  appears  pretty  certain 
that  it  is  a  Devonian  form.  The  principal  reason,  however,  for  con- 
sidering the  brownish  buff  dolomitic  limestone  about  Vernon  to  be 
of  Devonian  age,  is  the  stratigraphic  evidence  of  its  identity  with  the 
Geneva  limestone.  The  following  section  taken  above  Geneva  on 
Flat  Rodk  Creek  is  introduced  here  for  comparison  with  the  sectioms 
just  given: 

Ft,  In, 

1.  Massive   buff   to   brownish    dolomitic    limestone 

(Geneva   limestone)  5  6 

2.  Hard  gray  limestone  in  strata  3  to  8  inches  thick.     6 

3.  Waldron    shale 4 


*2lBt  Add.  Kep.  Ind.  IXep.  Oeol.  and  Nat.  Rei..  1897,  pp.  21S-298. 
t21jt  Add.  Rep.  Ind.  D«pt.  Geol.  aDdiNat.  Res.,  1897,  p.  284. 
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A  comparison  of  thig  seccion  with  the  two  Vernon  sections  which 
have  been  given,  shows  that  the  brownish  buff  dolomitic  limestone  ip 
the  latter  corresponds  entirely  in  stratigraphic  position  and  litho- 
logical  features  with  the  Geneva  limestone  at  the  type  locality  which 
is  known  to  be  of  Devonian  age. 

Mr.  Foerste  gives,  in  a  paper  published  in  1897*  an  interpretation 
of  the  Tunnel  Mill  section  at  Vernon,  differing  from  that  expressed 
in  his  earlier  report,  and  corresponding  somewhat  more  closely  with 
that  of  the  writer.  In  this  he  refers  to  the  Devonian  everything  in 
the  Tunnel  Mill  section  above  the  Waldron  shale  except  58  inches  of 
limestone  immediately  above  it,  which  he  considers  "of  uncertain 
age." 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Muscatatuck,  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
above  North  Vernon  the  following  section  was  taken  at  a  small 
quarry: 

1.  Black  shale  6  feet. 

2.  Bluish  limestone   10  feet. 

3.  Light  buff  closely  banded  limestone  with  thin  black 

carbonaceous  partings  15  feet. 

4.  Dark    brownish    massive    saccharoidal  magnesian 

limestone 15  feet. 

The  Waldron  shale  horizon  is  below  drainage  level  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Foerste  recognizes  it  doubtfully  in  the  section  near  the  water 
works. 

No.  4  of  this  section  is  the  Geneva  limestone.  It  is  here  nearly 
barren  of  fossils.  One  brachiopod  is  doubtfully  referred  to  Cyrtina 
liamiltonensis. 

As  pointed  out  in  other  sections,  the  Devonian  limestones  above 
the  Geneva  limestone  have  lost  the  physical  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish them  further  south.  No.  4  of  the  above  section  is  probably 
in  part  the  stratigraphic  equivalent  of  the  Jeffersonville  limestone. 
The  beds  below  No.  3,  however,  contain,  with  the  exception  of  corals, 
almost  no  fossils.  Spirifer  acuminatus,  which  further  south  is  not 
known  above  the  Jeffersonville  limestone,  occurs  here  abundantly  in 
the  upper  10  feet  of  limestone,  No.  2  of  the  section.  Near  the  water 
works  station,  the  same  species  has  been  found  within  two  feet  of  the 
base  of  the  New  Albany  shale.  We  find  here  a  distinct  mingling  of  the 
faunas  of  the  Spirifer  acuminatus  and  the  Sp.  granulosus  zones. 

The  limestones  Nos.  3  and  4  of  this  section  were  formerly  exten- 
sively quarried  at  North  Vernon.  They  are  used  at  present  only  for 
crushed  rock  in  road  building. 

*22d  Ann.  lUp.  Ind.  Depi.  Geol.  and  Nat.  lUs.,  pp.  2S6-2S7. 
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The  limestone  in  the  quarry  northeast  of  North  Vernon  shows 
locally  bands  of  black  shale  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  in(  h 
thick  in  the  limestone  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  base  of  the  New 
Albany  shale. 

Sand  Creek  sections, — Sand  Creek  crosses  the  northwestern  part  ol 
Jennings  County,  cutting  the  Devonian  formations  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  their  strike.  These  sections  are  about  60  miles  north  of 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

At  Helt^s  mill,  which  is  about  three  miles  below  Scipio,  the  lower 
beds  of  the  New  Albany  shale  are  exposed  in  the  mill  race  and  in  the 
south  bank  of  the  creek  just  above  the  dam.  The  latter  outcrop 
contains  an  abundance  of  fossils  which,  however,  are  accessible  only 
while  the  dam  is  out  of  repair.    The  following  species  occur  here: 

Chonetei  lepida  a,  Leiorhynchvs  limitaris  a,  Tentactdites  fasureUa  a,  Car- 
dioptis  sp. 

Just  below  the  dam  a  hard  bluish  black  limestone  outcrops  below 
the  black  shale. 

Above  Helf  s  mill  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  at  an  old  quarry,  the 
following  fossils  were  obtained: 

Spirifer  acuminatvs  a,  Stropheodonta  demissa,  Stropheodonta  perplana, 
Tentacvlites  beUidusf,  Onychcdus  sigmoidesf,  Pleurodyetum  problematicum, 
Pdyphora  sp.,  Proetus  cancdicidaiiLS  ?. 

At  Scipio  the  New  Albany  shale  outcrops  just  southwest  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  at  the  roadside.  Styliola  fissurella  occurs  here  in 
great  abundance.  A  few  yards  to  the  southwest  from  this  outcrop 
the  following  fossils  were  collected  from  the  limestone  five  or  six  feet 
below  the  black  shale: 

Spirifer  acuminatus,  Chonetes  yanddlanus,  Spirifer  varicomis,  Stropheo- 
donta perplana^  Stropheodonta  demi$$a,  Tentaculites  beUiUvsty  DalmanUes  sp., 
Olyptodeema  erectum. 

We  have  here  another  interesting  example  of  the  mingling  of  the 
Spirifer  acuminatus  and  the  Spirifer  granulosus  faunas.  Chonetes 
yandellanus  is  here  associated  with  Spirifer  acuminatum ,  while  in 
,  Clark  County  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  the 
Spirifer  granulosus  fauna  and  is  never  found  associated  with  Sp. 
acuminatus. 

Above  Scipio  the  Geneva  limestone  affords  the  principal  outcrops 
along  Sand  Creek.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  below  Brewersville 
a  small  natural  bridge  has  been  developed  in  this  limestone  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  creek  across  the  mouth  of  a  small  ravine. 
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Just  below  the  cemetery,  on  Wyloosing  Creek,  a  small  cave  occurs 
ui  the  same  formation.    The  following  section  occurs  at  this  locality: 

Ft         In, 

1.  Light  buff  colored  limestone 8 

2.  Very  hard  flinty  gray  limestone  with  numerous 

corals  which  locally  pass    into  a  nearly  pure 

chert  or  buhrstone 26 

3.  Buff  chocolate  colored  massive  saccharoidal  mag- 

nesian  limestone 20 

4.  Hard  blue  thin  bedded  limestone 5 

All  of  this  section  above  5  is  referred  to  the  Geneva  limestones. 
No.  5  is  the  representative  of  the  Niagara. 

The  following  fauna  was  obtained  from  the  Buhrstone,  No.  3  of 
the  section: 

Gonocardium  irigimale  c,  Schizodm  sp.  r,  Megambonia  sp.  c,  Panenca  pa- 
tens c,  PentamareUa  arataf  r,  Eeticularia  undifera?  c,  Mariinia  subumbona? 
r,  Stropheodonta  plicata  r,  PUurototnaria  sp.  c,  Strophostylus  sp.  r,  Macro- 
cheUus  sp.  r,  Macrocheilm  hebef  r,  Bdlerophon  sp.  r,  PlatyosUmia  pleuro- 
tomaf  r,  Naiicopm  sp.  r,  Loxonema  sp.  r,  Murchisonia  desiderata  f  r, 
Orthoceras  sp. 

This  bed  contains,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  rich  coral  fauna. 
All  of  the  fossils  here  are  in  the  condition  of  casts  and  usually  in  a 
very  poor  state  of  preservation. 

A  considerable  number  of  millstones  were  manufactured  from  this 
bed  at  one  time.  It  has  not  been  worked  for  this  purpose  for  more 
than  50  years.  During  the  early  pioneer  days,  millstones  are  said 
to  have  been  obtained  from  this  locality  for  mills  as  far  west  as 
Vincennes. 

Southeast  of  Westport,  on  Millstone  Branch,  the  same  bed  is  well 
developed  and  makes  a  good  buhrstone.  Millstones  were  also  cut  out 
at  this  locality  75  or  80  years  ago. 

Along  the  creek  road  west  of  Brewersville  the  dark  colored  Geneva 
limestone  out<;rops  in  numerous  vertical  ledges  and  isolated  masses 
with  vertical  weatherworn  faces. 

At  the  Big  Four  bridge  at  Brewersville  the  Waldron  shale  is  seen 
in  the  following  section: 

1 .    Blue  sandy  shale 5  feet. 

*i.    Gray  and  blue  limestone 18  feet. 
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Bartholomew  XJounty  sedioTis, — ^East  of  Burnsville  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  the  following  section  is  exposed  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  in  the 
bank  of  the  stream: 

Ft         In, 

1.  Drift  clay 4 

2.  Black  shale  2 

3.  Red  clay  and  limestone  pebbles 3 

4.  Blue  to  gray  limestone 3  6 

5.  Gray  limestone 4 

6.  Dark  blue  magnesian  limestone 6 

Spirifer  acuminates  is  abundant  here  in  No.  4,  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  New  Albany  shale.  The  beds  3  and  4  together  rep- 
resent here  the  Sellersburg  beds  and  the  Jeffersonville  limestone. 
No.  6  is  the  Geneva  limestone. 

West  of  Brewersville  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  6,  at  the 
J.  M.  Manley  limekiln,  the  limestone  above  the  Geneva  limestone  is 
thicker  than  in  the  above  section  and  is  burned  for  lime.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  creek  at  Burnsville  the  decay  of  the  upper  Devonian 
limestone  has  left  an  abundance  of  chert  rich  in  fossils.  The  section 
exposed  here  is: 

Ft  In, 

Drift  clay  with  chert 4  6 

Grayish    buff    dolomitic    limestone    with    numerous 
small  calcite  veins  (Geneva  limestone) 10 

The  most  important  outcrops  in  Bartholomew  County  are  along 
the  banks  of  Clifty  Creek  and  the  streams  entering  it.  The  lime- 
stone is  so  lightly  covered  with  drift  between  Duck  and  Clifty  creeks 
that  sinkholes  are  common  in  a  part  of  this  area  to  the  northwest  of 
Newbem. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  6  (9  north,  7  east),  the  New 
Albany  shale  outcrops  at  the  roadside  northeast  of  the  schoolhouse. 
SfylioJa  fissurella  is  present  here  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  5  (9  north,  7  east),  is  located 
the  old  Everrard  quarry  on  John  Burney's  land.  Four  or  five  feet 
of  bluish  gray  limestone  are  exposed  here,  containing  an  abundant 
brachiopod  fauna.  The  limestone  here  represents  the  highest  part 
of  the  Devonian  limestone  of  this  region. 

One  mile  west  of  Neit^bem  and  about  200  yards  north  of  the  bridge, 
a  bed  of  chert  is  exposed  to  the  east  of  the  road.  The  chert  here 
contains  an  abundance  of  Devonian  fossils. 

The  Geneva  limestone  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  near  this 
point  and  dips  below  drainage  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge. 
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East  of  Newbem  the  Geneva  limestone  outcrops  in  bold  ledges  of 
massive  buff  to  chocolate  brown  magnesian  limestone.  Fossils  are 
extremely  rare  in  this  formation.  The  following  were  obtained  from 
it  east  of  Newbem  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  outcrops  at  the 
roadside: 

Conocardium  trigonale,  Proetus  sp.,  Atrypa  reticularis,  Atrypa 
aspera  and  Streptorhynchus  chemungensis  arctostriatus.  The  last  is  a 
distinctly  Devonian  species  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Devonian  age  of  this  formation. 

At  Anderson  Falls,  two  miles  south  of  Hartsville,  the  following 
section  is  exposed: 

Ft.         In, 

1.  Oark  buff  magnesian  limestone  with  Atrypa  re- 

ticularis and  a  few  corals  (Geneva  limestone) . .     9 

2.  Hard  arenaceous  gray  limestone  without  fossils 

(LouisviUe  llmestoae?)   4  6 

3.  Blue  calcareous  and  arenaceous  shale  with  Wal- 

dron  fossils  (Waldron  shale) 5  6 

No.  2  of  this  section  Mr.  Foerste  considered  of  uncertain  age.* 

Mr.  Price  in  his  report  on  the  Waldron  shale  calls  it  the  "Harts- 
ville ledge.^'f  It  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  the  stratigraphic  equiva- 
lent of  Foerste's  Louisville  limestone. 

Between  the  forks  of  Clifty  Creek  and  Hartsville  the  Geneva  lime- 
stone shows  many  prominent  outcrops,  frequently  presenting  a  ledge 
of  dark  brownish  buff  sandy  looking  limestone  with  vertical  face 
8  to  20  feet  high.  The  Waldron  shale  outcrops  from  four  to  six  feet 
below  it  at  many  points  and  affords  an  abuadance  of  fossils  (see 
Price's  report).! 

Just  north  of  Hope,  in  the  bed  of  Haw  Creek,  a  soft  buff  sandy 
looking  dolomitic  limestone  outcrops.  About  150  yards  east  of  the 
road  this  stone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use.  The  outcrops  in  the 
quarry  and  creek  together  show  about  eight  feet  of  stone. 

Northwest  of  Hope,  near  the  junction  of  Tough  and  Haw  creeks, 
a  small  quarry  has  been  worked  for  road  metal.  The  rock  is  a  shelly 
impure  limestone  and  apparently  belongs,  together  with  the  above 
mentioned  outcrops,  to  the  Geneva  limestone. 

Fossils  are  comparatively  scarce  in  this  limestone,  and  are  limited 
mainly  to  Conocardiums,  Gasteropods  and  a  new  species  of  Martinia. 

Johnson  County. — The  northernmost  outcrop  of  the  New  Albany 
shale  in  the  southern  Indiana  area  occurs  in  the  bank  of  Sugar 


*t2d  Rep.  Ind.  Dep.  Oeol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  p.  241. 
tS4th  Ana.  R«p.  Ind.  Dep.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  p.  125. 
t2ith  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dep.  Gtol.  and  Nat.  Rei .,  pp.  81-143. 
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Creek  about  100  yards  below  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  bridge.  Nine 
or  10  feet  of  fissile  black  shale  is  exposed  in  the  bank  of  the  creek 
overlaid  by  drift.  Mr.  Wm.  Neal's  well,  which  is  a  few  rods  from 
this  outcrop,  has  penetrated  the  shale  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  without 
passing  through  it,  so  that  the 'shale  at  this  point  has  a  thickness  of 
a  least  45  feet. 

Just  below  the  mill-dam  at  Edinburg  loose  pieces  of  black  shale  are 
thrown  up  on  a  gravel  bar  but  the  outcrop  is  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  is  not  accessible.  The  Devonian  limestone  does  not  outcrop  in 
the  county. 

Flat  Rock  sections. — The  sections  exposed  along  this  stream  are 
about  85  miles  north  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  are  the  nori^hern- 
most  outcrops  of  the  Devonian  limestone  in  the  southern  Indiana 
area.  Flat  Rock  Creek  and  its  tributary.  Conn's  Creek,  cut  through 
the  Devonian  and  Niagara  limestones  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Shelby  County,  exposing  beds  as  low  as  the  Laurel  limestone.  The 
New  Albany  shale  is  not  exposed  in  these  sections,  but  outcrops 
nearly  west  of  them  at  the  Johnson  County  localities  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  following  section,  taken  one  and  a  quarter  miles  above  Geneva 

on  the  west  bank  of  Flat  Rock  Creek,  indicates  the  relations  of  the 

beds  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva: 

Ft,  In. 

1.  Brownish   buff   dolomitic   limestone   with    sacch- 

aroidal  texture 5  6 

2.  Hard  gray  limestone  in  3  to  8  inch  courses G 

3.  Waldron  clay  partly  covered 4 

No.  1  represents  the  lower  part  of  the  limestone  which  Collett 
called  the  Geneva  limestone.  Prof.  Collett's  original  section  at 
Geneva  is  as  follows:* 

Slope  and  soil,  buff  magnesian  limestone  for  calcin- 
ing, Devonian 28  feet. 

Stratified  rubble  stone,  cap  of  fossiliferous  blue  shale 

to  same  in  river 4  feet 

Total   32  feet. 

Collett  considered  the  Geneva  limestone  of  Devonian  age,  but  did 
not  offer  any  proof  of  his  opinion. 

Fossils  are  generally  very  scarce  and  poorly  preserved  in  this 
formation.  One  locality  has  been  found,  however,  where  gasteropods 
are  fairly  abundant.     The  following  fauna  was  secured  at  this  lo- 


*lUh  Add.  R«p.  lod.  Dep.  Qeol.  aod  Nat.  Hist.,  1881,  p.  82. 
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Viow  of  JefTersonville  limestone  near  Bunker  Hill,  Miami  County*  Indian^ , 


View  of  Sellersburs  beds  near  Delphi*  Carroll  County,  Indiana, 
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oality,  which  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  creek  about  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  mile  above  Cave  Mills  and  below  the  Park  a  short  dis- 
tance: 

Atrypa  reticuiarU,  Orthothetes  ehemungenm  arctostriatvSf  Cyriina  hamil- 
toneruis,  Siropheodanta  perplana,  DeUhyris  raricoda,  PentamareHa  arata, 
Amboeaellia  umbonata,  Marttnia  subumbona,  EvneUa  sp  ,  Stropheodonia  de- 
mis9a  f ,  SpaJtheUa  typica  f ,  Conocaraium  trigonale,  Produs  sp. ,  Pleurotomaria 
fUatextaf,  Pleurotomaria  ep.,  Polypfiemopm  louimlh^.  OrtJioeeras  crotaliumt^ 
Cyrtoceraa  mormm  f,  Gomphoceras  raphanus  f ,  Gomphoceras  sp. ,  Zaphrentis  ep. 

This  is  a  distinctly  Devonian  fauna  and  places  the  age  of  the 
Geneva  limestone  beyond  question. 

A  slight  unconformity  exists  between  the  Geneva  limestone  and 

the  hard  grayish  limestone  immediately  below  it.    An  outcrop  on  the 

east  side  of  Flat  Rock  C'Feek  at  the  ford  about  one  and  one-third  miles 

above  Geneva  shows  this  unconformity.    The  section  exposed  at  this 

point  is: 

Ft  In. 

1.  Brownish  dolomitic  sacoharoldal  Hiuestone  (Gen- 

eva limestone)   3 

2.  Hard  light  gray  limestone 5  6 

8.    Blue  fossiliferous  clay  with  irregular  masses  of 

limestone  (Waldron  shale)  5 

4.    Hard  gray  limestone 15 

The  character  of  the  unconformity  between  1  and  2  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photographs.  The  bed  on  which  the  hammer  rests 
is  No.  2  of  the  above  section. 

This  unconformity  is  also  si^en  in  the  Wm.  Avery  quarry  on  the 
east  side  of  Conn's  Creek  about  one  mile  below  Waldron,  where  the 
following  section  is  exposed: 

Ft  In, 

1.  Brownish  buff  sandy  looking  limestone 2  6 

2.  Clay    1 

3.  Blue  limestone  in  3  to  6  inch  layers 5  6 

The  thin  clay  band  marks  the  line  of  unconformity  in  this  section. 
The  bed  No.  1  (Geneva  limestone)  lies  horizontal,  while  the  limestone 
No.  3  dips  three  or  four  degrees  to  the  northwest.  A  hard  sandy 
shale  about  15  inches  b(»low  the  floor  of  the  quarry  represents  the 
Waldron  shale. 

The  specimens  from  which  Prof.  HalTs  descriptions  of  the  Wal- 
dron fossils  were  made  were  obtained  nearly  due  west  of  this  quarry 
along  the  creek.     No  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  limestone  be- 
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tween  the  Waldron  shale  and  the  Geneva  limestone.  The  lithological 
differences  which  everyivhere'distinguish  the  Geneva  limestone  from 
the  beds  below,  together  with  the  unconformity  between  the  two  in 
the  Flat  Rock  sections,  leads  the  writer  to  consider  this  limestone 
to  belong  to  the  Niagara,  and  to  represent,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Foerste  in  his  report,*  the  Ix)uisville  limestone. 

The  general  westerly  dip  of  the  rocks  carries  the  Louisville  lime- 
stone below  drainage  level  at  Geneva.     The  Geneva  limestone  has* 
been  burned  for  lime  at  Geneva  for  a  number  of  years.     About  19 
feet  of  limestone  is  exposed  in  the  lime  quarry.     It  is  a  dirty  buff 
to  brownish  limestone  in  strata  three  inches  to  three  feet  thick. 

Extensive  outcrops  of  the  Geneva  limestone  occur  on  both  sides  of 
the  creek  near  Cave  Mill.  A  small  cave  occurs  in  the  limestone 
at  the  south  end  of  the  dam.  About  half  a  mile  further  up  stream  a 
larger  cave  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream.  Just  below  the 
bridge  at  Cave  Mill  about  15  feet  of  the  Geneva  limestone  is  exposed 
which  is  here  a  dull  buff  to  drab  colored  magnesian  limestone.  Fre- 
quent outcrops  of  this  formation  are  seen  as  far  down  as  the  ford  one 
mile  west  of  Flat  Rock  P.  0. 

The  Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone,  if  present,  in 
the  Flat  Rock  region,  do  not  outcrop.  Their  absence  in  the  sections 
exposed  makes  it  probable  that  they  have  thinned  out  and  are  repre- 
sented entirely  by  the  Geneva  limestone. 

THE  PENDLETON  AREA. 

The  town  of  Pendleton  is  located  about  twenty-eight  miles  north- 
east of  Indianapolis,  and  forty-two  miles  north  of  the  northernmost 
sections  of  the  southern  Indiana  area.  The  territory  which  is  here 
designated  as  the  Pendleton  area  includes  a  very  limited  district  in 
the  southern  part  of  Madison  County  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Pendleton.  All  of  the  Devonian  outcrops  occurring  near  the  central 
part  of  the  State  are  found,  so  far  as  known,  in  this  limited  area.  Ex- 
tensive outcrops  of  rocks  of  Niagara  age  or  older  occur  to  the  north 
of  it  in  the  central  part  of  Madison  County  along  White  River. 

In  Henry  County,  which  lies  east  of  Madison,  the  only  Paleozoic 
outcrop  known  was  found  to  contain  Niagara  fossils. 

South  of  Pendleton  no  bed  rock  outcrops  for  more  than  forty 
miles. 

West  of  Pendleton,  in  Hamilton  County,  outcrops  of  bed  rock 
occur  at  a  nimiber  of  places,  the  most  extensive  being  those  at  Con- 


*22d  Ann.  Rep.  lad.  Dep.  Qeol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  pp. 234-235. 
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Views  showing  nnconformity  between  Genesee  limeitone  and  Niagara  limestone,  Flat  Rook 
Creek,  Shelby  County,  Indiana. 
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nor's  mill  on  White  River.  In  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown's  report  on  Hamil- 
ton Oounty,  he  states  that  "the  outcrops  of  rock  in  Hamilton  County 
are  quite  barren  of  fossils."*  The  outcrop  at  Connor's  mill  was  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Brown  to  be  of  Devonian  age.  The  writer  has  secured 
a  rich  Niagara  fauna  from  this  limestone  which  will  be  described  in 
a  future  paper.  The  **Comiferous  limestone"  of  Brown  along  Stony 
Creek  in  Hamilton  County  has  also  been  found  to  contain  a  Niagara 
fauna.  It  overlies  unconformably  a  sandstone  in  which  no  fossils 
were  found. 

The  Pendleton  section,— l^ot  E.  T.  Cox  published,  in  1879,  the 
following  section  of  the  rocks  at  Pendleton :f 

1.  Drift  with  large  boulders  of  granite  and  other  crys- 
talline roclis  strewed  over  the  surface 50  feet. 

li.  Ash  colored  rough  weathering,  cherty  magnesian 
limestone,  alternating  with  soft  sandy,  greenish 
colored,  pyritous  layers,  in  all  about 4  feet. 

3.  Buff    sandy    magnesian    limestone,    Pleurotomaria 

and  coral  bed 4  feet. 

4.  Heavy  bedded  and   soft,  white  sandstone,    upper 

part  fossllif erous  15  feet. 

The  above  is  evidently  a  connected  section  since  No.  2  has  not 
been  found  anywhere  resting  directly  on  No.  3  at  Pendleton.  The 
magnesian  limestone  No.  2,  however,  occurs  at  a  little  greater  abso- 
lute elevation  than  the  sandstone  in  the  outcrops  of  the  two  which 
are  not  very  distant  from  each  other,  and  this  doubtless  led  Professor 
Cox  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  No.  2  is  a  bed  of  later  forma- 
tion than  No.  3.  Both  of  these  he  referred  to  the  Cornif erous  epoch 
on  the  evidence  of  fossils  from  the  sandstone  bed  No.  3.  The  writer 
has  found  in  the  ash  colored  limestone  No.  2  a  Niagara  fauna  in 
which  SphcBrexochvs  romingeri  is  one  of  the  most  common  species. 
The  fauna  of  the  sandstone  is  of  Devonian  age,  so  that  the  order  of 
the  beds  as  given  by  Cox  presents  the  strata  in  reverse  order,  the 
oldest  at  the  top.  Whether  the  apparent  order  of  the  beds  which 
has  led  to  their  misinterpretation  in  Professor  Cox's  section  is  due 
to  a  fault,  to  unconformity  or  to  some  other  cause,  the  few  outcrops 
and  the  limited  time  spent  on  the  stratigraphy  of  the  region  has  not 
permitted  the  writer  to  decide.  The  ash  or  birff  Niagara  limestone 
referred  to  above  has  few  outcrops  and  may  be  best  seen  in  the 
cellar  of  a  house  standing  on  a  small  knoll  100  yards  south  of  Fall 
Creek  on  Charles  Clarke's  lot. 


<'14th  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dept.  Geol.  And  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  27. 
1 8th,  9th  and  10th  Ann.  Reps.  Oeol.  Snrv.  Ind.,  1879,  p.  60. 
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Both  Cox  and  Brown,  in  their  reports  on  the  geolog/  of  this 
locality,  appear  to  have  overlooked  an  interesting  conglomerate 
formation  whose  remnants  are  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
town  of  Pendleton.  Tliis  conglomerate  is  a  matrix  of  coarse  sand 
and  well  rounded  chert  pebbles,  which  are  frequently  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  pebbles  often  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  rock.  This  bed,  where  observed,  is  from  4  t^  12  inches 
thick.  In  the  orchard  lot  of  Mr.  Chas.  Clarke,  near  the  Universalist 
church,  the  loose  slabs  of  the  conglomerate  were  so  large  and  numer- 
ous as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  planting  of  trees.  The  same 
formation  is  conspicuous  in  some  open  lots  on  the  south  side  of  town 
about  100  yards  ea^t  of  the  railroad.  At  the  top  of  a  little  knoll  in 
that  vicinity  near  an  old  limestone  quarry  the  loose  pieces  of  con- 
glomerate are  numerous.  On  the  north  side  of  Fall  Creek,  just  east 
of  Main  Street,  the  conglomerate  may  be  seen  in  place.  It  outcrops 
also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  streetat  tl\e  east  end  of  a  small 
knoll.  The  exposures  here  show  the  conglomerate  to  be  a  bed  of 
local  development  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Pendleton  sandstone. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  bed  in  the  sandstone  quarry  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  to  the  southeast  of  the  above  mentioned  locality. 

The  best  exposures  of  the  rocks  at  Pendleton  are  found  at  the  Fall 
just  below  the  Big  Four  railroad  bridge,  and  at  the  quarry  southwest 
of  the  latter,  where  the  formation  named  the  Pendleton  sandstone  by 
Professor  Cox*  is  quarried. 

The  following  section  was  taken  at  the  quan'y  and  in  the  bank  of 
the  creek: 

Ft  In. 

1.  Hard  gray  limestoue 3  6 

2.  Massive  white  sandstone  with  10  to  12  inch  strata.     0  8 

3.  Bluish  drab  calcareous  fine  grained  sandstone. . . .  10+ 

The  following  fossils  were  found  in  bed  No.  1 :  Retietdaria  fimbriata 
c,  BkmeUa  sp.  r,  Martinia  mbumbona  r,  Pkurotomaria  sp.  c 

In  the  sandstone  No  2  the  following  fauna  occurs:  Reticularia  fini' 
briata  var.  a,  Martinia  svbumhona  c,  Eunella  sp  r,  PentnmareUa  arata  r, 
Atrypa  reticidaris  r.  Teni/icvlxtes  dexifhea  c,  Bellerophon  curvUine^xtus  r,  Cal- 
lonema  hellattda,  Schmdus  contractus  (?)  c,  Conocardium  trigonale  c,  Qmo- 
cardium  cuneiis  c,  Proetm  curvimarginatus  c,  Proetus  latimargvnatus  r, 
Oyrtoceras  eugenium  r,  Zaphrentrs  giganteum  r,  FavosUes  limitaris  c. 

The  above  list  adds  some  species  to  those  recognized  by  Hall  from 
this  section,  but  does  not  materially  alter  the  evidence  on  which  he 


*  Kept.  Geol.Sarv.  of  Ind.,  1876-1878,  pp.  60-62. 
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corellated  the  Pendleton  sandstone  with  the  Schoharie  Grit  of  New 
York.* 

The  presence  of  Niagara  fossils  in  the  bed  immediately  below  the 
Pendleton  sandstone  still  further  strengthens  the  view  that  the  Pen- 
dleton sandstone  fauna  represents  the  Eodevonian  fauna. 

The  following  species  occur  below  the  sandstone  in  No.  3  of  the 
section :  Dalvnanites  verrucosu8f  LepUena  rhomboidalis,  GomulUes  proprivs  fy 
Murehisonia  sp. ,  Schizotreta  tenuilarMdata  f,  EiAomphahu  sp  ,  Orihoeeras  sp  , 
Streptdasma^f)  sp. 

Bed  No.  1  of  the  section  outcrops  at  a  few  points  along  the  creek 
between  Pendleton  and  IIunt«ville  and  is  frequently  a  sandy  dirty 
buff  rock  containing  casts  of  a  large  gasteropod.  This  is  the  ^'Phuro- 
tomariu  and  coral  bed"  of  Cox's  section. 

The  limestone  outcrops  near  Fall  Creek  below  Pendleton  are  all, 
so  far  as  examined,  of  Niagara  age.  About  four  miles  southwest 
of  Pendleton  the  Niagara  limestone  is  extensively  quarried  for  lime. 

THE  WABASH  AREA. 

In  many  places  along  the  Wabash  River  and  the  streams  joining  it 
in  northern  Indiana,  the  drift  is  thin,  and  outcrops  of  the  Devonian 
and  Niagara  are  correspondingly  numerous.  The  outcrops  of  the  De- 
vonian, so  far  as  known,  are  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  between  Peru  and  Delphi  and  to  the  Tippecanoe  River  near 
Monticello. 

STBATtQBAPHY. 

The  New  Albany  shale  outcrops  extensively  in  the  vicinity  of 
Delphi,  along  Rock  Creek,  and  above  Monticello  on  the  Tippecanoe. 

The  bulk  of  this  formation  is  composed  of  fissile  black  shale  identi- 
cal in  appearance  with  that  of  the  same  formation  in  southern  Indi- 
ana. Interstratified  with  the  black  shale  are  beds  of  arenaceous  or 
argillaceous  drab  gray  colored  shale  of  varying  thickness  which  are 
unlike  anything  occurring  in  the  southern  Indiana  sections.  These 
drab  colored  beds  carry  a  fauna  which  has  not  been  recognized  else- 
where, and  which  will  be  described  in  another  section  of  this  paper. 
None  of  the  sections  observed  show  the  upper  limit  of  the  New  Al- 
bany shale  in  this  region.  It  appears  from  well  sections,  however, 
that  the  Rockford  limestone  is  absent  in  this  area. 

The  Devonian  limestones  of  the  Wabash  area  are  differentiated 
both  faunally  and  lithologieally  into  two  divisions,  as  in  the  southern 


•8th  to  lOth  Ann.  Reps.  Ind.  Geol.  Surv.,  1879,  p.  60. 
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part  of  the  southern  Indiana  area.  These  two  divisions  are  corre- 
lated respectively  with  the  Sellersburg  beds  and  the  Jeffersonville 
limestone.  The  Sellersburg  beds  of  the  Wabash  area  contain  a  Ham- 
ilton fauna,  but  the  predominant  species  in  it  are  forms  which  are 
unknown  in  the  Sellersburg  beds  of  southern  Indiana.  Spirifer 
pennatvs  is  the  most  abundant  and  generally  distributed  species,  and 
the  fauna  may  be  called  the  Spirifer  pennatus  zone  of  the  Wabash 
area.  Spirifer  granulosus,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Sellers- 
burg beds  where  typically  developed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
has  not  been  observed  in  the  rocks  of  the  Wabash  area. 

The  beds  lying  immediately  below  the  New  Albany  shale  and  hold- 
ing the  Spirifer  pennatus  fauna  are  composed  of  a  limestone  darker 
in  color  and  more  impure  than  the  limestone  below  them.  This  lime- 
stone varies  from  a  fairly  pure  bluish  drab  rock,  breaking  with  sub- 
conchoidal  fracture  to  a  very  dark  arenaceous  limestone.  At  the 
only  place  where  the  entire  thickness  of  this  bed  could  be  observed  it 
did  not  exceed  14  feet. 

The  formation  corresponding  to  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  is  a  gray  crystalline,  thin  to  heavy  bedded  lime- 
stone. This  limestone  carries  a  fauna  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
formation  in  southern  Indiana,  and  has,  as  one  of  its  most  character- 
istic species,  Spirifer  acuminatus.  This  limestone  is  unconformable 
with  the  Niagara  on  which  it  rests,  over  a  part  of  the  area  at  least. 
The  Niagara  rocks  at  many  points  are  highly  tilted,  while  the  De- 
vonian beds  lie  nearly  horizontal. 

SECTIONS. 

White  County. — The  New  Albany  shale  and  the  Sellersburg  beds 
outcrop  along  the  Tippecanoe  River,  about  two  miles  above  Monti- 
cello,  near  the  old  mill-dam.  The  New  Albany  shale  outcrops  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  dam.  The 
following  section  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  dam : 

Ft,  In. 

Surface  clay 4 

Black  shale 5 

Blue  clay  shale  band ^2 

Black  shale   5 

Blue  shale 1% 

Black  shale 8 

Blue  clay 2 

Black  shale 7 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  the  shale  shows  a  slight  dip  to  the 
west  and  north.  .  t^  1 
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The  Sellersburg  beds  outcrop  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  dam 
and  in  the  old  mill  race  just  east  of  the  dam.  About  two  feet  of 
dark  gray  to  almost  black  arenaceous  limestone  is  exposed  here.  The 
cavities  left  in  it  by  fossils  often  contain  asphaltum.  The  following 
fauna  was  obtained  here,  and  from  the  same  beds  at  the  side  of  a 
small  branch  entering  the  river  from  the  northeast  at  this  point: 

Spirifer  penncdus  c.  Stropheodonta  plicata  a,  Atrypa  reticularis  c,  Gyrtina 
hamiUonensis  r,  Spirifer  sp  ,  Zaphrentis  sp. ,  Oyathophyllum  sp. 

The  above  described  outcrops  comprise  the  only  exposures  of  De- 
vonian rocks  known  to  occur  in  White  County. 

Delphi. — The  New  Albany  shale  outcrops  extensively  along  Deer 
Creek  near  Delphi.  From  the  Wabash  railroad  bridge  over  Deer 
Creek  to  its  mouth  the  shale  forms  a  nearly  continuous  outcrop, 
showing  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet  in  the  section  exposed. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Delphi  and  just  west  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Monon  Bailway  and  the  Camden  pike  the  New  Al- 
bany shale  outcrops  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  section  exposed  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Black  shale  .  .• 12  feet 

2.  Blue  clay  shale 4  feet. 

The  clay  shale  No.  2  contains  a  rich  fauna  which  has  not  been  seen 
elsewhere.  Nearly  all  of  the  fossils  are  partially  or  entirely  pyritized. 
The  position  of  this  "bed  with  reference  to  the  base  of  the  New  Al- 
bany shale  can  not  be  stated  precisely,  since  the  nearest  outcrops  of 
the  underlying  Devonian  limestone  are  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  distant.  They  are,  however,  probably  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
base  of  the  shale.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  occurring 
here: 

Palaeoneilo  sp.,  GhniatUes  wahouhenm  n.  sp.,  Ghniatites  delphiensia  d. 
sp. ,  Orihoceras  sp  ,  Plethospvra  soeialis  f  PUurotomaria  sp. ,  MacrochUina  ?  sp. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Deer  Creek  from  this  section  and  about 
200  yards  above  the  old  mill-dam  the  following  section  is  exposed: 

Ft  In. 

1.  Drift  7 

2.  Bluish  black  shale,  sheety  and  tough 45 

3.  Drab  grayish  colored  slightly  sandy  shale 4  6 

4.  Band  of  gray  colored  concretions 6  to  14 

5.  Drab  colored  sandy  shale 10  6 

6.  Bluish  gray  sandstone 4  10 

7.  Drab  colored  sandy  shale 5  6 

8.  CJovered  8? 

9.  Devonian  limestone 
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The  Devonian  limestone  (9)  outcrops  at  the  dam  about  200  yards 
below  the  remainder  of  the  section.  The  thickness  of  No.  8  is  esti- 
mated, while  the  remainder  represents  a  continuous  section  in  the 
nearly  vertical  bank  of  the  creek. 

In  the  black  shale  No.  2  of  the  above  section  only  one  species  was 
found — Lingula  spatulata. 

In  the  drab  colored  shale  No.  3,  the  following  species  occur: 

Stropheodonia  sp.,  Lingula  sp.  and  Spathiocaris  eniersoni.  The 
bed  containing  tliese  fossils  lies  at  the  same  level  as  bed  No.  2  of  the 
preceding  section,  so  that  the  species  listed  from  beds  2  and  3  of  these 
two  sections  constitute  the  same  fauna. 

The  following  section  taken  on  the  north  side  of*  Deer  Creek  at 
the  south  end  of  the  old  Deer  Creek  channel  is  representative  of  the 
Sellersburg  limestone  about  Delphi: 

Ft  In. 

1.  Drift 5 

2.  Gray  clay  shale 3 

3.  Black  shale  1  to4 

4.  Reddish  brown  ferruginous  clay  with  some  iron 

and  concretions 1  to  3 

5.  Bluish  gray  limestone  in  regular  courses  3  to  11 

Inches  thick  (Sellersburg  beds) 13  6 

6.  Light  gray  limestone  (Niagara?) 8 

Bed  No.  5  dips  two  or  three  degrees  toward  the  south.  Spirifer 
pennalns  occurs  in  it,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  Chonetes  is  the 
only  species  found  in  it.  The  Jeffersonville  limestone  is  absent  from 
this  section.  This  section  is  shown  in  the  upper  photograph, 
Plate  16. 

The  following  sections  occur  at  a  small  quarry  on  the  east  side  of 
Delphi,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  20: 

Ft,         In, 

1.  Black  shale   10 

2.  Hard  dark  gray  limestone  in  strata  8  to  10  inches 

thick   7 

Spirifer  pennatus  is  quite  common  here,  and  a  single  specimen  of 
Connlaria  sp.  was  found  in  the  limestone.  This  is  the  only  locality 
where  this  genus  has  been  found  in  the  Indiana  Devonian. 

The  Devonian  limestone  outcrops  in  the  bank  of  Deer  (Veek, 
about  150  yards  southwest  of  the  standpipe,  exposing  about  seven 
feet  of  siliceous  dark  gray  limestone. 

Hocl'  (Weeh  and  Little  Hock-  Creek. — Tliese  two  streams  enter  the 
Wabash  from  the  southeast,  about  midway  between  Delphi  and  Ken- 
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neth.  The  New  Albany  shale  outcrops  along  Rock  Creek  northeast 
of  Eockfield.  The  shale  here  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  sections 
15  to  30  feet  thick  are  exposed  in  the  bluffs  along  the  stream. 

Little  Bock  Creek  enters  the  Wabash  about  one  mile  above  Lock- 
port.  Immediately  above  where  the  road  crosses  the  stream  the 
Lower  Devonian  limestone  outcrops  in  its  bed.  One  hundred  yards 
further  up  the  stream  the  Upper  Devonian  shows  in  the  banks,  but  a 
better  exposure  of  it  may  be  seen  at  an  old  quarry  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  about  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  of  it.  A  connected  section  of  these  outcrops  gives  the 
following: 

Ft,  In, 

1.  Surface  clay  and  soil 4  6 

2.  Drab  colored  fine  textured    limestone,    brealcing 

with  conchoidal  fracture  7 

3.  Gray  crystalline  limestone  1 

4.  Buff  to  brown  sandy  limestone,  some  layers  al- 

most pure  sandstone 2 

5.  Gray  shelly  limestone 6 to8 

6.  Hard  blue  Umestone 15 

7.  Gray  Niagara  limestone 1 

No.  2  carries  the  Spirifer  pennatus  fauna  and  is  correlated  with  the 
Sellersburg  beds. 

Beds  3  to  6  carry  the  Spirifer  acuminatus  fauna  and  are  correlated 
with  the  Jeffersonville  limestone.  The  composition  of  the  Sp.  acumi- 
natus  fauna  as  represented  in  the  different  beds  from  3  to  6  does  not 
vary  materially,  and  the  following  list  represents  the  fauna  of  these 
four  beds: 

Spirifer  acuminatui  a,  Stropheodonia  demiisa  a,  RhipidomeUa  vanuxemi  o, 
Stropheod<mta  concava  r,  Stropheodonia  preplana  c,  Cy*iorhina  nobilis  r, 
Athyris  ftdUmensis  c,  Atrypa  reticularis  c,  Spirifer  iou'ensis  r,  Retictdaria 
fimbriata  c,  Pentamarella  arata  c,  Camarotoechia  iethys  r,  Gamarotoechia  eon- 
gregata  r,  Trenatospira  hirauia  r,  TerUaculites  seaUxriformis  r,  Pholadidrophia 
iowensis  r,  ProdudeUa  mdmculeata  c,  Sireptorhynchus  chemungenm  arctodri- 
atvSy  Eunella  harmonia  r,  Stropheodonia  inequistriaia  a,  Cyrtina  hamiUonen- 
m  r,  Platyceras  thetis  a,  Plaiyceraa  biLCulentum  a,  Platyeeras  ventrieosum  r, 
Platyeerasjiuctuomim  c,  Platyceras  indianensis  c,  Platyceras  blatchleyi  n.  sp.  r, 
Dalmanitea  boothi  a,  Phacops  rana  r,  Proeius  foUiceps  r,  Platyceras  conicum 
r,  Platyceras  carinaium  c,  Turbo  thumardi  r. 

No.  2  furnished  the  following  fauna: 

Spirifer  pennattta  c,  Martinia  suJbumbona  c,  Chonetes  manit<^eiuis  c. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  one  of  these  three  species  is  known 
in  the  Devonian  sections  where  the  Sellersburg  beds  are  typically 
developed  near  the  Ohio  Eiver.  They  are  all  Upper  Devonian  spe- 
cies, however,  and  the  beds  containing  them  are  for  that  reason  cor- 
related with  the  Sellersburg  beds. 

The  fauna  from  the  beds  just  below  these  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  which  can  be  found  in  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  at  nearly 
any  locality  in  southern  Indiana. 

Little  Rock  Creek  to  Oeorgetown. — The  Sellersburg  limestone  out- 
crops in  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of 
Keep's  Creek.  It  is  here  a  fine  grained,  dark  gray  limestone,  with 
Spirifer  pennatus. 

The  Niagara  limestone  outcrops  in  the  river  below  the  mouth  of 
Crooked  Creek,  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  just  above  Keep's  Creek. 

Just  below  Georgetown  both  the  Niagara  and  the  Devonian  are  ex- 
posed on  each  side  of  the  river.  From  five  to  eight  feet  of  gray 
crystalline  Devonian  limestone  rests  unconformably  on  the  Niagara. 
The  line  of  contact  between  the  two  is  an  irregular  one,  frequently 
rising  or  sagging.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the  Niagara  dips 
from  six  to  18  degrees  to  the  east,  while  the  Devonian  limestone  lies 
horizontal  above  it.  The  Jeffersonville  limestone  is  the  only  division 
of  the  Devonian  present  here.  Spirifer  acuminatus  is  the  most  abun- 
dant fossil  in  it.  About  one-half  mile  below  the  Georgetown  bridge 
the  Niagara  limestone  dips  below  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  De- 
vonian then  forms  the  river  bed  for  a  short  distance. 

Waverly — Logans  port, — No  outcrops  of  the  Devonian  have  been 
observed  between  Logansport  and  Georgetown.  The  extensive  quar- 
ries at  Kenneth  are  in  rocks  older  than  the  Devonian. 

About  one  mile  south  of  the  Wabash  at  Logansport  a  lime  quarry 
is  operated  in  Devonian  limestone.  The  limestone  outcrops  fre- 
quently over  about  60  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lime  kilns,  and  over 
a  considerable  part  of  this  tract  it  is  covered  by  a  very  few  inches 
of  soil  and  clay.  The  exposures  here  belong  to  the  Jeffersonville 
limestone.  •         '     ; 

A  hard  gray  flaggy  limestone  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  the  Wabash 
River  above  the  wagon  bridge  at  Logansport.  The  loss  of  paleon- 
tological  material  collected  here  has  prevented  a  positive  determina- 
tion of  their  age,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  of  Niagara  age. 

At  Keysport,  about  three  miles  above  Logansport,  lime  is  ex- 
tensively manufactured  from  the  limestone  outcropping  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Wabash.    The  section  in  the  quarry  is  as  follows: 
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Ft,  In. 

1.  Shelly  buflf  limestone 4  6 

2.  Hard,    blue   limestone   with    calcareous    concre- 

tions   10  to  13 

3.  Light  buff  limestone 15 

No.  1  contains  an  abundance  of  Devonian  fossils  characteristic  of 
the  Jeffersonville  limestone.  Except  corals,  fossils  are  very  scarce  in 
2  and  3  of  the  section.  In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  material  for  the 
correlation  of  these  beds,  they  are  provisionally  referred  to  the 
Niagara. 

The  Devonian  limestone  shows  frequent  outcrops  above  Keysport, 
near  the  wagon  road,  as  far  as  ,the  upper  end  of  Cedar  Island.  Cedar 
Island  itself,  however,  appears  to  be  composed  entirely  of  Niagara 
rocks. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash  River,  just  above  Cedar  Island, 
an  isolated  mass  of  Devonian  limestone  forms  a  turret-like  mass  to 
the  south  of  the  road.  Similar  isolated  outcrops  of  the  Devonian 
occur  on  each  side  of  the  road  about  one  mile  west  of  the  mouth  of 
Pipe  Creek. 

South  of  Waverly  a  mile  and  a  half,  Devonian  limestone  outcrops 
in  the  river  bluffs  on  the  Casebeer  farm.  The  section  exposed  at  the 
roadside  is  as  follows: 

Darli  gray  limestone  with  rich  Lamellibranch  fauna 

and  corals  (Devonian)  4  feet. 

Buff  magnesian  limestone  (Niagara) 14  feet. 

Adamsborough  is  the  only  locality  at  which  the  Devonian  is  known 
to  outcrop  on  Eel  River.  The  section  exposed  on  the  east  "bank  of 
the  river  below  the  mill  shows: 

White  shelly  limestone  full  of  fossils 6  feet. 

Hard  bluish  gray  limestone  with  few  fossils 3  feet. 

Pipe  Creek. — This  stream  enters  the  Wabash  seven  miles  above 
Logansport.  A  waterfall  about  seven  feet  in  height  occurs  two 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Below  the  fall  for  two  or  three  hundred^ 
yards  the  channel  is  cut  for  the  most  part  in  Niagara  limestone; 
above  the  falls  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  Devonian  limestone  for  sev- 
eral hundred  yards.  The  section  just  below  the  bridge  at  Pipe  Creek 
Falls  is  as  follows: 

Ft.  In. 

1.  Gray  limestone  (Devonian)  4  6 

2.  Hard  buff  limestone  (Niagara) 14 
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The  fossils  of  the  Devonian  limestone  here  sliow  it  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  JefTersonville  limestone.  Tli  following  is  a  list  of 
the  Devonian  fauna  of  Pipe  Creek  Falls: 

Oryptonella  ovalis  a,  Oryptonella  lens  c,  Rhyrvchonella  termistriata  c»  RhyU' 
choneUa  gainesi  c,  Trematospira  hirsuta  c,  Eunella  8uUivanti  c,  Terrebraiula 
romingeri  a.  Productella  spinidicogta  a,  Atrypa  retietdaris  c,  Centronella  na- 
vicdla  r,  Cyriina  hamiltonensis  r,  Spirjfer  angusta  r,  Eunella  hamwnia  r, 
Spirifer  divaricatus  a,  EwielUi  lincldaeni  c,  Spirifer  bymesi  var.  a,  Cyclor- 
hina  nobilis  r,  Strapheodonla  inequistriata  a,  AfhyrU  fuUonensis  r,  Stropheo- 
donta  demisM  r,  Reticuluria  fimbriata  a,  Avieulopeeten  terminalis  r, 
PerUamarella  arota  c,  Proettis  crammarginattis  r,  Proetm  folliceps  r,  Proetvs 
macrocephalus  c,  Actinopteria  boydi  c,  Pterinopecten  hermes  r,  Leptodetma 
8p.  r,  Platyceras  eredum  c,  Platyceras  erasmm  r,  Platyceraa  indianentU  r, 
Cydonema  n.  ep.  r,  EuomphaluB  planoditew^  r,  Euomphcdus  deceivi  r,  Camo- 
rotoechia  mppho  r,  Camarotoeehia  tetJiys  c,  Spirifer  fomaculm  a,  Orthothetes 
chemungemi^  ardostriaUis  r,  Callonema  bdlaitda  r,  Ehipidemella  vanuxemif  r, 
Uamarotoechia  gregaria  f  r,  PUUyceras  conicum  r,  Flaiyceras  argo  f  c,  Platy- 
ceras  echinatum  r,  Plaiyoetoma  ep.  r,  Leplodesma  rogersi  c,  Oypricardina  in- 
denta  c,  Paracyclas  eliptica  c,  Avicidope4^n  invalidus  r,  Leiopteria  sp.  r, 
Avicolopccten  terminalis  r,  Clinopistha  exacuius  r. 

About  one  mile  above  Pipe  Creek  Falls  the  Devonian  limestone 
outcrops  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  just  below  the  ford.  The  limestone 
at  this  point  is  a  dark  blue,  impure,  somewhat  shelly  limestone,  with 
nn  abiuidance  of  bryozoan  corals,  Slropheodonfa  concava^  and  Rhipido- 
mella  vatiuxem?. 

Above  Pipe  Creek  Falls  no  Devonian  limestone  ouk'rops  until  the 
vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  is  reached.  Near  the  wagon  bridge  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Bunker  Hill  the  JefTersonville  lime- 
stone outcrops  along  the  creek  both  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
Above  the  bridge  the  JefTersonville  limestone  is  a  rough  bedded  gray 
limestone,  and  forms  the  bed  and  sides  of  the  creek.  See  Plate  15. 
Below  the  bridge  300  yards  is  the  following  section: 

1.  Shelly  white  limestone  (Devonian) 5  feet. 

2.  Dull  gray  to  buff  magnesian  limestone  (Niagara) ...     0  feet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fauna  occurring  in  the  I>evoman  lime- 
stone near  Bunker  Hill: 

Spirifer  divaricatus  a,  Produetella  spinvJicoda  c,  Camarotoeehia  congre- 
gotaf  r,  RhynchoneUa  gainesi  c,  Stropheodonta  inequistriata  a.  Reticularia 
fimbriata  a,  Pentamarella  arata  c,  Spirifer  manni  r,  Spirifer  bymesi  r, 
Oyrtina  fvamUtonensis  r,  Orthotheles  chemungensis  arctodrialus  r,  Rhyndio- 
TuUa  tenuUtriatq  r,  Atrypa  reticMlaris,  Pterinopecten  hermea  r,  Pterinapeden 
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undoms  r,  Avieulopeden  tenninalis  r,  Modiomorpha  sp.  r,  Platyceras  indi- 
anensis  r,  Cydonema  crenuUsta,  Eiuymphalus  sp,  Polyphemapsis  louisvillae?, 
Proetus  macroeephaluB  r,  Proetus  crassimarginattis  c,  Oryptondla  ovalis  r, 
CerdT(mdla  naviceUa  r,  TerrebrcUtda  romingeri  c,  OrypUmeUa  hamwnia  c, 
Adisina  ep  r,  CycUmema  sp.  r,  Platyostoma  sp.  r,  Platyceras  sp.  r,  Crypto- 
nella  lens  r,  Eundla  linddaeni  T^'Avlctdopeeten  terminalia  r,  Pterinopecten 
hermes  c,  Cypricardinia  indenta  r,  Discina  sp.  r,  Camerotoechia  teihys  r,  Cy- 
darhina  nobilis  r,  Aihyris  fuUonensis  r,  Trematospira  hirsnta  r,  Euomphalus 
decewi  r,  Nudeoerinus  sp.  r,  Orthoeeras  sp.  r,  Pdyphemopsis  louisvUlae  r, 
CaUbnema  imUaior  r,  Platyotioma  sp. 


CORRELATION. 


The  following  table  indicates  approximately  the  relations  which 
the  several  Devonian  formations  described  in  the  preceding  pages 
sustain  to  each  other: 


Sonthern  Indiana  Area. 

Pendleton  Area. 

Wabash  Area. 

New  Albany  shale 

Drift  covered 

New  Albany  shale. 
Sellersburg  beds. 

Jefferson ville  limestone. 

(S.  part  of  area.)    (N.  part  of  area.) 

Selleribury  beds) ? 

Jefferson Ti lie       >  Geneva  limestone 

limestone) 

? 
Pendleton  sandstone. 

When  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
New  Albany  shale,  its  known  fauna  was  limited  to  one  or  two  species 
of  Lingula.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Lexington  fossils  by  Borden 
in  1874*  the  formation  has  been  correlated  with  the  Genesee  of  the 
New  York  scale.  The  discovery  by  the  writer  of  a  new  fauna  in  the 
New  Albany  shale  at  Delphi  throws  some  additional  light  on  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  true  position  of  this  formation  in  the  time 
scale.  Associated  with  several  species  which  are  new  or  undeter- 
mined, we  find  in  this  fauna  Spathiocaris  emersoni,  a  well  known 
representative  of  the  Naples  fauna  of  New  York. 

This  fossil  is  not  known  in  the  Genesee  in  the  New  York  sections, 
but  occurs  in  the  Portage  and  even  as  high  as  the  Lower  Chemung,  f 

Of  the  species  which  have  been  previously  known  in  the  New 
Albany  shale  at  least  three  are  characteristic  Genesee  species;  one 
is  common  to  the  Portage  and  the  Genesee.  The  presence  in  the 
New  Albany  shale  of  a  Genesee  fauna  and  a  Portage  fauna  seems  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  this  formation  is  the  western  representa- 
tive of  both  the  Genesee  and  the  Portage. 

•Geol.  Surv.  of  Ind.,  1874,  pp.  112-134. 
t  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv..  No.  16,  p.  47. 
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The  Styliola  fissurella  fauna  does  not  bear  any  stronger  evidence 
of  the  Genesee  age  of  the  New  Albany  shale  than  does  the  Spathio- 
carts  emersoni  fauna  of  its  Portage  age;  these  two  faunas,  however, 
are  not  intermingled  in  the  New  Albany  shale.  While  there  is  no 
evidence  that  either  one  occupies  a  higher  stratigraphic  horizon  than 
the  other,  they  are  found  in  unlike  sediments.  The  Styliola  fissurella 
fauna  is  confined  to  the  fissile  black  shale,  while  the  Spaihiocaris 
emersoni  fauna  occurs  in  a  soft  drab  shale  which  is  interbedded  with 
the  hlacJc  shale  in  northern  Indiana.  The  New  Albany  shale  of 
northern  Indiana  contains  in  its  fissile  black  strata  and  its  drab 
sandy  beds  the  lithologic  elements  of  both  the  Genesee  and  the 
Portage.  But  neither  these  beds  nor  the  elements  of  the  Genesee 
and  Portage  faunas  which  they  contain  are  sharply  differentiated  as 
they  are  in  the  eastern  Devonian  province. 

The  problem  of  the  correlation  of  the  Devonian  limestones  with 
the  New  York  scale  is  much  more  diflBcult  for  some  parts  of  the 
Indiana  province  than  for  others.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  we  find  two  quite  distinct  and  well  marked  faunas.  These 
are  the  Spirifer  granulosus  and  the  Spirifer  acuminatum  faunas,  and 
represent  respectively  the  Hamilton  and  Comiferous  faunas  of  New 
York.  Near  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  the  Sellersburg  beds  and  the 
Jeffersonville  limestone  which  carry  these  faunas  are  sharply  differ- 
entiated lithologically,  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  being  a  nearly 
pure  limestone,  and  representing  clear  water  conditions  during  its 
deposition,  while  the  Sellersburg  beds  are  composed  of  an  impure  ar- 
gillaceous limestone.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  southern  Indiana 
area  these  two  formations  cease  to  be  sharply  differentiated  lithologic- 
ally and  merge  into  each  other  in  a  limestone  which  is  neither  so 
pure  as  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  nor  so  argillaceous  as  the  Sellers- 
burg beds  near  the  Falls.  Associated  with  the  loss  of  individuality 
of  these  two  formations  occurs  a  mingling  of  their  two  faimas  which 
renders  them  indistinguishable  as  separate  faunas. 

In  the  Wabash  area  the  faunas  of  the  Devonian  limestone  are  even 
more  distinct  than  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  lower  one  Spirifer 
acuminatus  is  an  abundant  fossil  and  the  fauna  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  in  the  Jeffersonville  limestone  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  The  upper  fauna  is  a  distinctly  Hamilton  fauna,  but  entirely 
different  from  the  Hamilton  fauna  of  southern  Indiana.  Two  of 
the  most  abundant  fossils  in  it  are  Spirifer  pennatus  and  Choneies 
manitohiensis.  Neither  of  these  species  is  known  in  the  southern 
Indiana  area. 
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PART  II.— PALEONTOLOGY. 

DEVONIAN  BLACK  SHALE  FOSSILS. 

BRACHIOPODA. 
LEIOBHTNCHU8. 

A.     Plications  angular  or  subangiilar,  nearly  uniform  in  character,  covering 
the  entire  surface  of  the  shell.  L.  limitaris, 

A  A.     Plications  rounded,  not  uniform ;  those  on  sides  of  shell  obscure  and  fre- 
quently becoming  obsolete  toward  the  margin.  L,  qiLodricoBtata, 

Leiorhynehus  quadricostatum  (Vanuxem). 
Pl.I.  flgs.  5,5a. 

L.  quadricostatum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  356,  PI.  56, 
figs.  44-49. 

HdlVs  description, — "Shell  broadly  ovate  somewhat  gibbous,  with 
distinct  mesial  fold  and  sinus.  Ventral  valve  a  little  gibbous  towards 
the  beak;  sides  nearly  flat  with  a  wide  mesial  fold  and  sinus.  Dorsal 
valve  more  gibbous  than  the  opposite,  greatest  convexity  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valve;  mesial  fold  prominent.  Surface  of  mesial  fold 
marked  by  three,  four  or  five  rounded  plications  which  bifurcate 
above.  Sides  of  the  valves  obscurely  marked  by  rounded  plications, 
which  become  obsolete  toward  the  margin,  and  sometimes  this  part 
of  the  shell  is  entirely  free  from  any  markings  whatever." 

A  cast  of  the  dorsal  valve  shows  it  to  possess  a  thin,  high  median 
septum  extending  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the 
valve,  terminating  under  the  umbo  in  a  rounded  subovate  process. 
The  specimens  present  considerable  variation  in  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  plications. 

This  shell  is  known  only  at  a  few  localities  where  it  is  very  abun- 
dant. 

Formation  and  locality. 

New  Albany  shale;  Lexington,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Helt's  Mill, 
Jennings  County. 

Leiorhynehus  limitare  (Vanuxem). 

This  species  was  recognized  by  Whitfield  in  a  collection  from  Lex- 
ington. He  states  that  "only  a  few  individuals  in  the  collection  can 
with  certainty  be  referred  to  this  species.     They  are  flattened  on 
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the  surfaces  of  the  shale  and  resemble  very  closely  those  so  common 
in  the  Marcellus  shale  of  New  York."* 

Formation  and  locality. 

New  Albany  shale;  Lexington. 

Ghmietes  lepidm  Hall. 

PI.  I,  fig.  7. 

C.  lepidus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  132,  PL  21,  fig.  5. 

Shell  very  small,  subhemi spherical  in  outline.  Ventral  valve  mod- 
erately gibbous  with  a  well  marked  medial  depression  in  which  there 
are  from  one  to  four  striae;  curving  abruptly  to  the  sides  and  front, 
with  cardinal  angles  scarcely  flattened.  Dorsal  valve  following  the 
curvature  of  the  opposite  valve  but  less  arched.  Area  of  the  ventral 
valve  narrow,  widest  in  the  middle.  Area  of  dorsal  valve  scarcely 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell.  Surface  marked  by  slender 
angular  bifurcating  striae,  of  which  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
near  the  margin,  and  half  as  many  near  the  umbo.  One  of  the  striae 
on  each  side  of  the  sinus  in  the  ventral  valve  is  stronger  and  more 
prominent  than  the  others  near  the  beak.  Two  or  three  spines  may 
usually  be  seen  on  the  hinge  line  on  each  side  of  the  beak.  The 
interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  shows  a  longitudinal  depression  and  the 
course  of  the  striae  is  well  defined  and  strongly  papillose. 

This  species  is  quite  abundant  in  some  localities  occurring  with 
Sfyliola  fissurella. 

Formation  and  locality. 

New  Albany  shale;  Helt's  Mill  and  Seipio,  Jennings  County,  New 
Albany,  Lexington  and  Bartholomew  County. 

Lingvla  spatvlata  Vanuxem. 
PI.  I,  fig.  1. 

Ji.  spatulata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  13,  PI.  1,  fig.  1. 

IlalVs  description.  —  "Shell  small,  subspatulate  or  subelliptical, 
moderately  convex,  attenuate  toward  the  beak,  the  ventral  valve 
being  more  acute;  greatest  width  across  the  middle  of  the  shell; 
length  (which  is  scarcely  three-tenths  of  an  inch)  about  twice  as  great 
as  the  width.  Surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  striae,  and  in  the 
exfoliated  shells,  by  faint  radiating  striae." 

I  have  found  this  a  common  species  at  two  localities. 

Formation  and  locality. 

New  Albany  shale;  Crothersville,  T^xington  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 


«  Oeol.  Surr.  of  Ind.,  1874,  p.  180. 
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BarrioseUa  subgpattdaia  Meek  &  Worthen. 

B.  subspatulata  Hall  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  VIII,  Pt.  I,  1892,  p.  63, 
PI.  2,  figs.  14-16. 

Shell  narrow,  elliptical,  sides  regularly  curving  or  sometimes  nearly 
straight;  length  a  little  less  than  twice  the  width.  Anterior  end 
broadly  rounded,  posterior  extremity  more  or  less  acute.  The  sur- 
face is  marked  by  fine  concentric  striae.  Near  the  front  and  sides  in 
perfectly  preserved  shells,  the  surface  shows  under  a  good  lens  a  deli- 
cately corrugated  surface  ornamentation.  No  radiating  striae  have 
been  observed. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  many  localities. 

Formation  and  locality. 

New  Albany  shale;  Helt's  Mill,  Jennings  County,  Crothersville, 
Delphi  and  Bockford. 

Schizobolus  concetUricus  (Vanuxem). 

PI.  I,fi«a.2.3. 

Discina  truncata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  23,  PI.  1,  fig.  15;  PI.  2, 
figs.  36,  37.     ' 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  ovate,  the  anterior  end  broader;  valves 
depressed-convex.  Dorsal  valve  with  the  apex  near  the  posterior 
margin,  and  directed  backwards;  posterior  margin  very  abruptly 
rounded  or  truncate. 

"Ventral  valve  with  the  apex  submarginal;  foramen  extending 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  posterior  margin,  which  is  indented.  Surface 
marked  by  fine  concentric  striae  and  faint  radiating  undefined  lines." 

This  is  an  abundant  species  in  the  black  shale  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  The  posterior  margin  is  often  rounded  and  the  shell  nearly 
circular. 

Formation  and  locality. 

New  Albany  shale;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Orbiculoidea  lodiemis  (Vanuxem)? 

PI.  I.  fig.  4. 

Discina  lodiensis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  TV,  p.  22,  PI.  1,  fig. 
14;  PI.  2,  fig.  35. 

The  specimen,  which  is  referred  with  some  doubt  to  this  species, 
is  the  impression  of  a  rather  poorly  preserved  pedicle  valve.  The 
outline  of  the  impression  is  very  indistinct  and  it  is  not  entirely 
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certain  that  the  pedicle  slit  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  valve  as 
indicafod  by  the  figure.  The  specimen  measures  three-twentieths  of 
an  ineli  in  length. 

Formal'  '^^  and  locality. 
New  AlbrtDv  shale;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Stropheodonta  sp. 

PI.  I,  fig.  6. 

Associated  with  Spathiocaris  emersoni  several  specimens  of  a 
small  species  of  Stropheodonta  have  been  found  in  a  drab  colored 
band  of  shale  in  the  Black  shale.  All  of  the  speciir  ^^ns  are  exfoliated 
and  too  poorly  preserved  to  permit  of  detailed  description. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 

PELECYPODA. 

Paleoneilo  sp. 

Pl.I.flgf.8,8A. 

Shell  small  subovate,  length  nearly  one-third  greater  than  the 
height.  Anterior  end  short  and  regularly  rounded.  Basal  margin 
regularly  rounded,  hinge  line  straight  posterior  to  the  beaks;  anterior 
to  the  beaks  it  descends  to  the  anterior  margin.  Valves  gibbous  in 
the  umbonal  region;  nearly  uniformly  convex,  no  umbonal  slope. 
Beaks  at  about  the  anterior  third,  slightly  elevated  above  the  hinge 
line.  Anterior  and  posterior  muscular  scars  strongly  marked.  Six 
or  seven  small  impressions  near  each  of  the  beaks  marks  the  position 
of  the  points  of  attachment  of  umbonal  muscles.  A  distinct  sharp 
ridge  extends  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
muscular  scars  along  the  cardinal  line  almost  to  the  beaks,  indicating 
the  position  of  corresponding  grooves  in  the  valves. 

The  specimen  described  is  a  cast  and  preserves  no  surface  mark- 
ings. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 

Panenka  radians  (Hall). 

Cardiola  radians  Whitfield,  fith  Ann.  Rep.  Tnd.  Geol.  Surv.  1875, 
p.  126.  /  i 

Whitfield  recognized  this  species  or  a  species  allied  to  it  in  a  col- 
lection sent  him  from  the  New  Albany  shale  of  Scott  County.    The 
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poor  state  of  preservation  of  specimens  referred  to  this  species  and 
lo  Panenka  robusta  makes  this  specific  determination  doubtful. 

Panenka  8p. 

Badly  crushed  shells  which  resemble  Panenka  robusta  have  been 
found  in  the  Black  shale.    They  are  comparatively  rare. 

Horizon  and  locality. 

New  Albany  shale;  Lexington  and  Helt's  Mill,  Jennings  County. 

Lunulicardium  fragile  Hall. 

L.  Fragile  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  434,  PI.  71, 
figs.  1-14. 

This  species  is  included  here  on  the  authority  of  Hall,  who  states 
that  "It  has  likewise  been  noticed  in  the  Genesee  shale  of  Ohio,  and 
Indiana."  If  HalFs  statement  is  correct,  L.  fragile  is  certainly  a  very 
rare  species  in  Indiana. 

Horizon  and  locality. 

New  Albany  shale;  locality? 

GASTEROPODA. 

Plethospira  socialis  Girty  ? 
PI.  I,  fig.  9. 

Shell  rather  small  with  three  rapidly  expanding  volutions.  Spire 
depressed  and  small.  The  body  whorl  comprising  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  bulk  of  the  shell.  Volutions  regularly  rounded,  nearly 
circular  in  transverse  section.  Umbilicus  open.  Surface  markings 
not  preserved.  Specimens  varying  in  diameter  from  6/25  to  ^  inch 
in  diameter.    Diameter  usually  somewhat  greater  than  the  height. 

Nearly  all  of  my  specimens  are  considerably  larger  than  the  species 
described  by  Mr.  Girty  but  they  agree  with  it  pretty  closely  in  form 
and  proportions.  The  entire  absence  of  surface  markings  from  the 
specimens  here  described,  however,  makes  their  identification  with 
P.  socialis  very  uncertain. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 

Pleurotomaria  «p. 
PI.  I.  fig.  11. 

Shell  turbinate,  spire  rather  slender,  apex  minute.  The  spire  con- 
sists of  three  volutions,  increasing  gradually  to  the  body  whorl,  which 
expands  more  rapidly  and  is  a  trifle  ventricose.    Aperture  oval. 
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The  specimens  preserve  only  traces  of  the  surface  markings.  The 
body  whorl  shows  a  revolving  band  limited  by  strong  revolving  lines. 
Transverse  striae  mark  the  volutions  of  the  spire. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  black  shale;  Delphi. 

Macroehilinaf  «p. 

PI.  I.  ftff.  10. 

Shell  conical;  spire  gradually  tapering  to  the  apex  which  is  minute. 
Volutions  four  and  a  half  or  five;  regularly  rounded  and  nearly  cir- 
cular in  transverse  section.    Aperture  undetermined. 

All  of  the  specimens  observed  are  interior  casts,  preserving  none 
of  the  surface  markings. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 

StraparolluB  sp. 

PI.  I,  fif .  12. 

Shell  small;  spire  slightly  elevated  above  the  body  whorl.  Volu- 
tions three  or  four,  expanding  gradually  to  the  outer  whorl,  which 
increases  more  rapidly.  Umbilicus  equals  about  one-third  the  diam- 
eter of  the  shell.  Transverse  section  of  volutions  subquadrangular 
to  rounded.  Some  of  the  specimens  preserve  traces  of  transverse 
striae. 

The  ridges  on  the  outer  whorl  shown  in  the  figure  have  developed 
during  the  pyritization  of  the  shell. 

The  collections  contain  a  number  of  specimens  of  this  shell,  all 
in  a  very  poor  state  of  preservation. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 

Styliola  Jmurella  Hall. 
PI.  II.  fig.  9. 

S.  fissurella  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  p.  178,  PI.  31A, 
figs.  1-30. 

TlalVs  description. — "P^orm  an  extremely  slender,  elongate  cone, 
like  the  point  of  a  small  needle.  Apical  portion  of  the  tube  solid. 
Apex  extremely  minute,  often  bulbiform,  and  very  gradually  enlarg- 
ing to  the  mouth.  Surface  often  smooth  and  without  any  visible 
ornamentation,  so  far  as  can  be  determined;  or  with  fine  striae  of 
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growth  which  are  unequally  developed  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  shell; 
and  also  with  fine  longitudinal  striae,  which  may  be  present  with  or 
without  transverse  striae.  Usual  length  from  one  to  two,  sometimes 
two  and  a  half  and  rarely  five  millimeters." 

This  species  occurs  in  the  New  Albany  shale  at  some  localities 
in  great  abundance;  several  thousand  individuals  often  cover  a 
few  square  inches  of  shale.  The  shells  are  nearly  always  crushed, 
a  depressed  line  marking  the  place  of  fracture  along  the  middle  of 
the  shell.  Nearly  all  of  the  specimens  seem  to  be  without  surface 
ornamentation.    A  few,  however,  have  fine  longitudinal  striae. 

Formation  and  locality. 

It  occurs  in  the  New  Albany  shale  associated  with  Chonetes  lepida 
and  Leiorhynchus  mesucostalis,  and  in  such  abundance  that  I  have 
designated  the  faunal  zone  in  which  it  occurs  as  the  Styliola  fissurella 
zone  (see  Bull.  Am.  Pal.  No.  12,  p.  Ill);  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Lexington, 
Halt's  Mill,  Jennings  County,  Scipio,  and  Newbern. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

Goniatites  wahashenm  n.  9p. 
PI.  II,  figa.  4,  4a. 

Shell  small,  discoid,  the  thickness  of  the  disc  bfeing  about  one-third 
of  the  diameter.  Umbilicus  large,  exposing  all  the  volutions,  which 
are  five  or  six  in  number.  Outer  volutions  embracing  the  inner  ones 
very  slightly  or  not  at  all.  The  periphery  of  the  outer  volution  is 
flattened  or  very  slightly  compressed  and  the  sides  rounded.  The 
sutures  of  the  septa  in  passing  from  the  inner  umbilical  margin  of 
the  volution  describe  a  gentle  backward  curve  on  the  side  of  the 
volution,  and  then  swing  forward  to  the  peripheral  face  where  they 
make  an  abrupt  retral  curve  describing  a  deep  sinus  in  the  middle  of 
the  periphery.  The  surface  is  marked  by  fine  transverse  striae  which 
arch  backward  on  the  periphery  of  the  volution.  Chamber  of  habita- 
tion and  siphuncle  unknown. 

This  species  is  so  unlike  the  other  form  here  described  as  to  require 
no  comparison  with  it.    Only  two  specimens  have  been  found. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 

Qoniaiites  ddphiensia  n.  sp. 
PI.  II.  figi.l,la.2,3. 

Shell  small,  flattened  or  slightly  convex,  periphery  rounded.  Volu- 
tions about  four  and  a  half.    Inner  volutions  embraced  in  the  dorsal 
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groove  of  the  succeeding  ones  to  the  depth  of  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  dorso-ventral  diameter.  The  ratio  of  the  dorso- 
ventral  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  outer  volution  about  as 
three  to  four.  The  umbilicus  is  large  and  open,  exposing  the  inner 
margin  of  all  the  volutions  and  the  minute  bulbous  protooonch. 
The  sutures  in  passing  outward  from  the  dorsal  groove  make  a  very 
slight  forward  curve;  in  crossing  the  umbilical  angle,  th^y  curve 
gently  backward,  and  then  make  a  deep  forward  curve  to  the  middle 
of  the  lateral  face  of  the  volution,  whence  they  curve  abruptly  back- 
ward to  the  margin  of  the  periphery,  the  septa  bend  forward  from 
the  margin  of  the  periphery,  describing  a  shallow  saddle  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  of  the  periphery,  with  a  short  narrow  backward  point- 
ing lobe  between  them.  The  chamber  of  habitation  has  not  been 
observed. 

The  surface  in  the  earlier  or  nepionic  and  neanic  stages  is  marked 
by  prbminent  transverse  ridges,  which  bend  backward  slightly  in 
crossing  the  periphery.  These  annulations  are  very  prominent  and 
well  developed  in  the  earlier  volutions.  In  the  later  ones  they  de- 
crease in  strength  and  finally  disappear,  transverse,  rather  crowded 
striae  taking  their  place.  The  later  representatives  of  the  annula- 
tions do  not  extend  entirely  across  the  volution  but  are  confined  to 
the  umbilical  margin. 

The  individuals  vary  in  size  from  one-eighth  to  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter. 

This  species  rather  closely  resembles  Ooniatites  simulator  Hall  in 
the  character  of  the  sutures,  but  the  peripheral  lobes  and  saddles 
seem  to  be  somewhat  shallower  than  in  that  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 

Orthoceras  «p. 

PI.  Il.fif.S. 

Shell  small,  straight,  and  regularly  expanding  from  the  apex. 
Transverse  section  circular.  Initial  extremity  and  chamber  of  habita- 
tion unknown.  Thickness  of  air  chambejs  equal  to  two  and  a  half 
or  three  times  the  width  of  the  shell.    Siphuncle  unknown. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 
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CRUITACEA. 

Spathacharis  emersoni  Clark. 

PI.  U,  fif8.5,6,7. 

Carapace  elliptical  or  subquadrate  in  general  outline.  The  cephalic 
or  rostral  cleft  extends  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  shield.  The 
sides  of  the  cleft  diverge  from  20  to  45  degrees.  All  of  the  speci- 
mens are  flattened  and  the  original  elevation  and  character  of  the 
apex  is  not  shown.  Anterior  extremities  of  ti>e  carapace  nnmded; 
posterior  extremity  rounded  or  subtruncate.  Surface  marked  by  fine 
striae  following  the  outline  of  the  margin  of  the  carapace.  Theae 
are  very  indistinct  in  some  individuals.  The  radiating  lines  on  the 
posterior  extremity  mentioned  in  Clark's  description  of  8.  emermmi 
have  not  been  recognized.  The  test  consists  of  a  very  thin,  black 
ehitinous  substance. 

This  species  has  been  found  at  one  locality  only,  where  it  is  rather 
common  in  a  bed  of  drab  colored  shale  occurring  in  the  New  Albany 
shale.  Associated  with  it  occurs  a  small  species  of  Stropheodonla 
and  Barriosella  subspatulata. 

Formation  and  locality. 
New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 

DEVONIAN  LIMESTONE  FOSSILS. 
BRAOHIQPODA. 

OrbicuUndea  doria  Hall. 
PI.  III.  fit.  7. 

Discina  doria  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  19,  PL  2,  figs. 
19-22,  31. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  subcircular  or  oblate,  the  transverse 
diameter  usually  the  greater.  Dorsal  valve  convex;  apex  elevated 
subterminal.  Ventral  valve  flat  or  concave,  the  apex  excentric;  fora- 
men comparatively  large,  oval*  with  margins  depressed.  Shell  thin. 
Surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  striae,  and  the  cast  by  folds  or 
wrinkles  in  the  same  direction.'* 

Seven  specimens  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  are  referred  to  this 
species  with  some  doubt.  The  dorsal  valve  which  is  partially  exfoli- 
ated, shows  very  faint  traces  of  concentric  striae  near  the  margin. 
The  apex  is  less  elevated  and  more  terminal  than  in  Hall's  figures. 
The  pedicle  valve  is  marked  by  ten  or  twelve  strongly  impressed  con- 
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centric  lines,  and  the  spaces  between  them  by  very  fine  concentric 
striae.    Six  specimens  are  attached  to  Spirifer  granulosus. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Clark  County. 

Roemerella  grandis  (Vanuxera). 

Discina  grandis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  17,  PI.  1,  fig.  18; 
PI.  2,  figs.  32,  33.  Discina  grandis  Hall  and  Whitfield,  27th  Rep. 
N.  Y.  State  Cab.  Nat.  Hist.,  1875,  PI.  9,  figs.  33-35. 

HalVs  description, — ''General  form  broadly  and  transversely  ellip- 
tical, plano-convex  or  concavo-convex.  Dorsal  valve  sometimes  ex- 
tremely elevated;  apex  subcentral,  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  trans- 
verse axis.  Ventral  valve  usually  moderately  concave;  foramen  reach- 
ing from  the  center  or  near  the  center  towards  one  side  but  varying 
somewhat  in  different  individuals.  Surface  marked  by  fine  concentric 
striae,  crowded  near  the  center,  and  more  distant  and  sharply  ele- 
vated towards  the  margin." 

This  species  is  comparatively  rare.  The  specimens  at  hand,  num- 
bering six,  measure  from  one  to  one  and  two-fifths  inches  in  their 
transverse  diameter.  The  cast  of  the  dorsal  valve  figured  has  a 
depth  of  three-sevenths  of  an  inch,  and  a  transverse  diameter  of  one 
and  one-tenth  inches. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Phdidops  sp. 
PI.  III.  fir  4. 
A  few  unattached  valves  have  been  found  in  the  Spirifer  acumi- 
natus  zone  of  northern  Indiana  which  are  referred  to  this  genus. 

The  specimen  figured  is  marked  by  strongly  lamellose  lines  of 
growth.  The  apex  is  moderately  elevated  and  slightly  nearer  the  pos- 
terior than  the  anterior  margin. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jefforsonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 


A.    Sorface  with  radiating  striae. 

b.     Dorsal  valye  deprestied  posterior  to  the  beak.  C  greeneu 
bb.     £>orsal  valye  not  depressed  posterior  to  the  beak. 

c.     Striae  very  fine.  O.  aheldoni. 

cc.     Striae  not  very  fine.  C,  ereniBtria, 

AA.     Surface  without  radiating  striae.  C,  granomi. 
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Orania  Addoni  White. 
Pl.IILfis.2. 

C.  bordeni  Hall,  24th  Eep.  N.  Y.  State  Cab.  Nat.  Hist.,  1872, 
p.  187. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  original  description. — ^'^Shell  depressed  conical 
about  half  as  high  as  wide;  beak  subcentral,  slightly  nearer  the 
anterior  end.  Surface  marked  by  fine  radiating  striae,  and  somewhat 
strong  lines  of  growth,  giving  a  rugose  character  to  the  surface, 
especially  toward  the  margin." 

The  specimens  at  hand  show  from  12  to  15  striae  near  the  margin 
in  the  space  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  striae  are  sometimes  irreg- 
ular in  character,  swelling  at  intervals  into  node-like  expansions. 

This  is  a  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Orania  crenistria  Hall. 
PI.  Ill,  fig.  1. 

C.  crenistria  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  28,  PI.  3,  figs.  13-16. 

Hairs  description. — ^T)orsal  upper  valve  very  depressed,  conical, 
subcircular  apex  central  or  subcentral,  a  little  inclined.  Surface 
marked  by  sharp  elevated  crenulate  striae  reaching  almost  to  the 
apex  (which  is  quite  smooth),  and  increasing  by  interstitial 
additions.'^ 

Mr.  Green's  collection  contains  four  specimens  of  this  species — the 
only  specimens  I  have  seen.  Two  of  these  are  attached  to  Brachio- 
pods  and  two  of  them  to  a  Platyceras;  one  of  these  is  attached  inside 
the  mouth  of  the  shell. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Crania  granosa  Hall  and  Clarke. 
PI.  Ill,  fig.  3. 

C.  granosa  Hall  and  Clarke,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  VIII,  Pt.  I,  1892,  p.  180, 
PI.  4H,  figs.  19-20. 

Dorsal  valve  greatly  depressed,  shell  subcircidar,  apex  nearly  cen- 
tral. Surface  covered  with  fine  granules  and  marked  by  a  few  con- 
centric lines  of  growth. 

I  have  seen  but  one  specimen  of  this  species  which  is  attached  to  a 
Stropheodonta. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Crania  greend  Miller. 

C.  greenei  Miller,  18th  Eep.  Ind.  Geol.  Surv.,  1894,  p.  310,  PL  B, 
fig.  7. 

Miller^s  original  description, — ''Shell  large,  subcireular,  broadly 
convex,  depressed  posterior  to  the  beak,  height  about  one-third  the 
diameter.  Aptx  subcentral,  obtuse.  Surface  bears  a  few  concentric 
imbricating  lines  of  growth,  and  is  marked  by  irregular  transverse 
strii^,  some  of  which  are  deflected  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  shell, 
and  also  by  faint  radiating  lines  that  somewhat  sculpture  the  surface 
especially  towards  the  margin.  Lower  valve  and  muscular  impres- 
sions unknown.'* 

Formation  and  heality. 
'IJpp^r  Helderburg;"  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Orania  «p. 
PI.  Ill,  fig.  8. 

The  specimen  figured  is  a  ventral  valve  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  identify  with  any  descriWed  species. 

Valve  transversely  subovate.  The  margin  of  the  interior  is  marked 
by  a  broad  thickened  ridge  around  the  front  and  sides,  and  by  a 
distinctly  developed  cardinal  area  at  the  posterior  side  of  the  shell. 
Muscular  scars  deeply  impressed.  Vascular  sinuses  covering  the 
space  at  the  sides  and  in  front  of  the  anterior  adductors.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  valve  shows  no  indication  of  having  been  attached. 
It  is  marked  by  coarse  lammelOse  lines  of  growth,  giving  an  irregu- 
lar, roughly  flattened  surface.  The  dorsal  valve  has  not  been  seen. 
The  species  is  based  on  a  specimen  im  Mr.  Green's  collection. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

CranieUa  hamiUoniae  Hal). 

PI.  III,fif.6. 

Chaniae  hamiltoniae  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  27,  PI.  3, 
figs.  17-23. 

IlalVs  description. — "Shell  broadly  oval  or  subcireular.  Dorsal 
valve  subconical;  apex  subcentral  or  excentric,  pointed  in  well  pre- 
served specimens,  often  worn  or  decorticated.  Exterior  surface  of 
dorsal  valve  marked  by  concentric  lammelose  striae.  Ventral  or 
lower  valve  marked  by  four  strong  impressions  of  the  adductor 
muscles,  which  are  variable  in  form;  the  posterior  ones  are  distant, 
the  anterior  ones  approximate^  diverging  above  and  assuming  a  some- 
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what  cordiform  appearance,  the  pit  for  the  protractor  muscles  occu- 
pying the  space  between.  Vascular  impressions  strongly  digitate.^' 
The  upper  valve  from  which  the  interior  is  here  figured  is  very 
much  depressed,  having  an  elevation  of  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch. 
The  exterior  is  entirely  covered  by  a  bryozoan  growth.  This  is  a 
rather  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and 
Bunker  Hill. 

Olomna  triangrdaia  Nettlerotb. 

Lingulae  triangulata  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  34,  PI.  26, 

fig.  1. 

NettUrotVs  description. — "Shell  of  medium  size;  subtriangular  or 
broadly  subovate.  The  lateral  margins  form  at  the  apex  an  angle  of 
about  sixty  degrees;  the  sides  slope  from  apex  to  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  shell  in  a  straight  line;  from  there  they  curve  gently  to 
basal  margin,  which  is  broadly  rounded.  Shell  is  moderately  convex 
from  beak  down  to  front,  but  depressed  almost  flat  at  the  margins. 
The  greatest  width  is  about  one-third  of  length  of  shell  from  the 
front;  width  is  smaller  than  length.  The  specimen  before  me  meas- 
ures twelve  lines  in  length  by  ten  lines  in  vridth.  Shell  itself  is 
thick.  The  surface  is  marked  by  fine  concentric  lines  of  growth, 
and  also  by  fine  radiating  striae,  both  of  which  are  somewhat  obscure 
on  account  of  exfoliated  condition  of  fossils,  which  are  mostly  in- 
ternal casts.  It  appears  to  have  some  resemblance  to  Lingula  pali- 
formis  of  the  Hamilton  group,  but  differs  from  it  by  its  shape  and 
surface  markings.'^ 

I  have  not  seen  this  fossil. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Palls  of  the  Ohio,  Ky. 

Oydorhina  nobilis  Hall. 
PI.  VII.  fig.  3. 

C.  nobilis  Hall  and  Clarke,  Pal.  ¥.  Y.,  VIII,  Pt.  II,  1893,  p.  207, 
PI.  61,  figs.  1-12. 

Shell  large,  subtriangular  biconvex;  the  dorsal  valve  being  the 
more  convex.  Beak  of  ventral  valve  large  and  obtuse.  Surface  cov- 
ered by  very  sharply  angular  plications  of  which  there  are  from  26 
to  33  on  each  valve.    Plications  crossed  by  fine  sharp  striae  which 
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crenulate  the  tops  of  the  plications.  These  striae  are  seldom  pre- 
served, only  two  of  the  fourteen  specimens  at  hand  showing  them. 
Fold  and  sinus  well  developed,  moderately  broad  with  from  six  to 
eleven  plications  on  each. 

The  large  obtuse  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  sefves  to  distinguish 
this  species  from  some  of  the  Camarotoechias  which  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles as  ordinarily  preserved. 

Formation  and  locaiity. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Chariestown,  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Bunker 
Hill,  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 

CAILABOTOECHIA. 

A.    Shell  gibbous  or  sabglobose. 

b.    Gibbous  and  transversely  subelliptical.     Plications  grooved  toward 

the  front  in  old  shells.  G,  aappho. 

bb.     Rotund  or  subglobose  in  outline.     Plications  not  grooved,  but  dit- 

tinctlj  rounded.  (X  ccnf^egata* 

A  A.    Shell  not  gibbous  or  subglobose. 

c.     Plications  angular,  fold  well  developed.  C.  nitida, 

Camaroioeehia  sappho  Hall. 

PL  VII,  fig.  4. 

Rhynchonella  (Stenocisma)  sappho  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  340, 
PL  54,  figs.  33-43;  Var.  PI.  55,  figs.  47-52. 

Shell  gibbous  and  transversely  subelliptical  in  mature  specimens 
to  broadly  subtrigonal  in  young  shells.  Beak  of  ventral  valve  acute 
and  moderately  incurved;  cardinal  slopes  concave.  Surface  covered 
with  rounded  to  subangular  plications  which  in  old  shells  are  marked 
in  the  center  with  a  fine  thread-like  line  toward  the  front  of  the  shell. 

Fine,  closely  arranged  concentric  striae  cross  the  plications  in  well 
preserved  specimens.  The  plications  vary  in  number  from  15  to  18 
in  young  shells  and  from  20  to  28  in  mature  specimens;  from  five  to 
eight  of  these  occupy  the  fold  and  sinus.  Those  on  the  sides  of  the 
dorsal  valve  curve  abruptly  to  the  margin  of  the  shell.  The  sinus 
begins  about  the  middle  of  the  ventral  valve;  the  fold  becomes  con- 
spicuous only  toward  the  front  of  the  shell.  The  specimen  figured  is 
the  largest  in  the  collection. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeffersonville  limestone  and  Sellersburg  beds;  Chariestown  and 
Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
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Camarotoediia  Carolina  Hall. 

Ehynchonella  (Stenocisma)  Carolina  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  IV,  1867, 
p.  337,  PI.  54,  figs.  14-19. 

HalVs  description, — ^^^Shell  ovate,  moderately  gibbous,  a  little  pro- 
duced in  front  and  broadly  sinuate;  length  and  breadth  about  equal. 

'Central  valve  convex  on  the  upper  part,  curving  gently  to  the 
margins  and  a  little  convex  along  the  cardinal  slope,  sometimes 
nearly  flat  below;  beak  a  little  incurved  or  nearly  straight;  sinus  be- 
ginning at  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  shell  from  the  apex, 
very  gradually  depressed  and  not  abruptly  incurved  in  front,  making 
a  broad  shallow  sinus  with  curving  sides,  the  limits  of  which  are 
strongly  defined.  Dorsal  valve  moderately  gibbous"  and  regularly 
arcuate  from  summit  to  base,  the  sides  more  abruptly  curved;  mesial 
fold  becoming  defined  below  the  middle  of  the  shell,  its  summit 
convex  and  the  sides  not  abruptly  limited. 

"Surface  marked  by  about  20  to  25  obtusely  angular  plications; 
those  of  the  margins  becoming  obsolete  and  about  four  or  five  de- 
pressed in  the  sinus,  with  a  corresponding  number  on  the  dorsal 
fold,  which  are  stronger  than  the  rest;  a  single  one  on  each  side  of 
the  sinus  and  fold,  partially  depressed  or  elevated  and  smaller  than 
the  others.  The  shell  has  been  marked  by  elevated  thread-like 
striae.^* 

This  species  has  been  figured  by  Nettleroth  (Ky.  Poss.  Shells,  PI. 
13,  figs.  1-3,  34,  35).  Three  of  his  figures,  however,  1-3,  appear  to 
belong  to  Cychlorhina  nobilis  instead  of  C.  Carolina, 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Comiferous^'  (Jeflfersonville  limestone);  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Nett.). 

Camarotoechia  congregata  (Conrad). 

Rhynchonella  contracta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  IV,  1867,  p.  351,  PI.  55, 
figs.  26-39. 

Shell  subglobose,  length  and  width  nearly  equal,  thickness  to 
length  as  five  to  six.  Dorsal  and  ventral  valves  slightly  convex  or 
nearly  flat  toward  the  beaks.  Sides  and  front  of  shell  curving 
abruptly  to  margin  of  valves.  Surface  marked  by  from  14  to  17 
strong  rounded  plications  of  which  from  five  to  six  in  each  valve 
occupy  the  sinus  and  fold.  Mature  specimens,  according  to  Hall, 
have  from  18  to  22  plications  on  each  valve.  I  am  able  to  refer 
but  three  rather  small  specimens  in  my  collection  to  this  species. 

Formation  and  Locality, 
Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Palls. 
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Cumarotoechia  nitida  n.  9p. 

Pl.VII,fisa.8.8a. 

Shell  small,  subtrigonal,  length  and  breadth  nearly  equal,  thick- 
ness equal  to  two- thirds  of  the  width;  front  straight,  cardinal  area 
slightly  concave.  Dorsal  valve  flat;  mesial  fold  perceptible  only  at 
the  front  of  the  shell.  Ventral  valve  slightly  convex  toward  the  beak; 
the  sinus  is  wide  and  shallow,  beginning  between  the  middle  and  front 
of  the  shell. 

Surface  covered  by  from  15  to  17  rounded  to  subangular  plications, 
of  which  there  are  from  six  to  seven  on  the  dorsal  fold  and  from  five 
to  six  in  the  sinus.  The  plications  curve  abruptly  at  the  front  and 
sides  to  the  margins  of  the  valves. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jefferson ville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Camarotoeehia  tethys  (Billings). 

Rhynchonella  (Stenocisma)  tethys  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  IV,  1867,  PI. 
54,  figs.  1-8. 

Shell  subtrigonal,  usually  wider  than  long,  but  length  and  breadth 
sometimes  equal.  Dorsal  valve  depressed  convex  in  young  and  me- 
dium sized  shells,  more  gibbous  in  larger  individuals.  Ventral  valve 
slightly  convex  toward  the  beak.  The  fold  and  sinus  are  well  devel- 
oped and  originate  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  front 
to  the  beak.  Surface  covered  by  from  14  to  18  angular  plications, 
of  which  from  four  to  six  occupy  the  fold  and  sinus.  Fine  striae 
which  are  seldom  preserved  cross  the  plications. 

Some  specimens  show  one  or  more  strong  lines  of  growth.  A  speci- 
men in  Green's  collection  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  this  species 
has  29  plications  on  each  valve,  five  of  which  occupy  the  sinus  and 
six  the  fold. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Charlestown,  Bunker 
Hill  and  Pipe  Creek  Falls.  ^^ 

RHYKCHONELLA. 

A.     Plications  few,  developed  only  near  the  front  and  sides. 

b.     Fold  and  sinns  prominent  and  well  deyeloped.  R,  gahUsL 

bb.     Fold  and  sinus  not  well  developed.  B*  gaineai  var.  eattenni. 
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AA.     Plications  numerooB  and  well  developed. 

c    Shell  mach  flattened;  fold  and  sinas  obscnre  or  wanting. 

IL  depretsa, 

cc.    Skell  moderately  oonvez,  fold  and  tinus  prominent  toward 

the  front. 

d.    Greatest  width  at  the  middle  of  shell,  sinus  produced 

at  the  front  B.  UutwiUerms, 

dd.    Greatest  width  near  the  front,  sinus  not  produced. 

R,  tenuMiriaia, 

Bhyndumdla  louimlleimB  Nettleroth. 

PI.  VII,  flg.  6. 

R.  louisvUlensis  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  77,  PI.  31,  figs.  1-4. 

NettlerotVs  original  description, — "Shell  of  less  than  medium  size 
among  the  Rhynchonellidae;  longitudinally  suboval  or  subtrigonal; 
length  and  width  about  equal,  the  latter  rarely  exceeding  the  former 
slightly;  both  valves  about  egually  convex.  Ventral  valve  moderately 
convex;  mesial  sinus  beginning  in  front  of  the  umbo,  is  broad  and 
iat,  deepens  at  the  base  and  has  a  considerable  quadrilateral  exten- 
sion fitting  a  corresponding  indentation  of  the  other  valve;  it  con- 
tains five  plications;  beak  small  and  pointed  and  only  slightly  arched. 
Dorsal  valve  somewhat  more  convex  than  the  other;  mesial  fold  start- 
ing below  the  umbo,  becomes  prominent  at  the  front,  and  contains, 
like  the  sinus,  five  plications;  beak  small,  narrow  and  incurving  into 
the  other  valve  beneath  the  ventral  beak. 

"Surface  ornamented  by  four  or  five  rounded  ribs  on  each  side  of 
the  mesial  depression  or  elevation;  those  on  the  lateral  slopes  of  the 
dorsal  valve  are  abruptly  curving  outwards  and  downwards.^' 

Mr.  Greenes  collection  contains  two  specimens  which  appear  to 
belong  to  this  species,  although  they  differ  somewhat  from  Nettle- 
roth^s  description.  They  have  two  and  three  plications  respectively 
in  the  sinus,  four  on  the  sinus  and  three  or  four  on  each  side  of  the 
fold  and  sinus.  All  of  the  plications  become  obsolete  in  the  umbonal 
region. 

Nettleroth  reports  having  seen  but  three  specimens  of  this  shell. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Rhynchonella  gainesi  Nettleroth. 
Pl.yil,flff8.9,  9a,  9b. 

R.  gainesi  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  Mem.  Ky.  Geol.  Surv.,  1889, 
p.  76,  PI.  31,  figs.  6-9. 

Shell  small;  the  species  shows  great  variation  in  its  characters; 
subtrigonal  in  its  outline,  front  nearly  straight  to  broadly  rounded. 
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Dorsal  valve  moderately  convex  marked  by  a  variable  number  of 
rounded  indistinct  plications,  seldom  exceeding  eight,  which  are  usu- 
ally developed  only  near  the  margin  of  the  valves,  but  sometimes  ex- 
tending half  way  to  the  beaks.  The  fold  is  usually  well  marked, 
extending  about  half  way  to  the  beak  and  bearing  from  two  to  four 
plications.  Ventral  valve  convex  toward  the  beak  with  a  deep  flat 
sinufi  toward  the  front;  the  surface  is  flat  or  slightly  concave  on 
either  side  of  the  sinus  toward  the  front;  sinus  with  from  one  to  three 
faint  plications  toward  the  front;  two  or  three  plications  are  usually 
developed  on  either  side  the  sinus  but  these  are  sometimes  wanting. 
The  beak  is  sharp  and  slightly  incurved.  Surface  marked  by  numer- 
ous fine  lines  of  growth. 

Formation  and  localiiy, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  JeflFersonville  limestone;  Charlestown,  Bunker 
Hill  and  Pipe  Creek  Falls.  This  shell  is  more  common  in  northern 
than  in  southern  Indiana. 

Rhynchonella  gainesi  var.  cassenm,  dov.  var. 

PI.  VII.  figs.  10,10a. 

The  specimens  included  under  the  name  of  this  variety  differ  from 
typical  specimens  of  R.  gainesi  in  being  much  depressed  and  in  having 
a  poorly  developed  fold  and  shallow  sinus,  which  are  often  entirely 
free  from  plications.  Some  specimens,  however,  possess  from  three 
to  five  faintly  developed  plications  near  the  front  of  the  fold  and 
sinus,  and  are  intermediate  in  appearance  between  this  variety  and 
R,  gainesi. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 

Rhynchonella  tenuistriata  Nettleroth. 

PI.  VII.  fig.  7. 

R.  tenuistriata  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1888,  p.  82,  PI.  17,  figs. 
27-29. 

Nettleroth's  original  description, — "Shell  rather  small,  subtriangu- 
lar  or  subpentagonal;  cardinal  line  forms  a  right  angle  at  the  beak; 
its  two  sides,  which  are  somewhat  concave  or  incurved,  slope  down 
below  the  middle  of  the  shell;  here  they  meet  the  lateral  margins 
with  which  they  form  again  an  almost  right  angle;  lateral  margins 
short,  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  shell,  almost  straight  or 
very  slightly  convex;  basal  margin  straight  with  a  slight  concavity. 
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Ventral  valve  less  convex  than  the  dorsal,  with  its  greatest  convexity 
at  the  mnho,  from  which  it  slopes  in  almost  straight  lines  to  th€ 
lateral  margins;  the  cardinal  margins  deflect  abruptly  to  meet  the 
margin  of  the  dorsal  valve  in  one  and  the  same  plane;  below  the 
umbo  the  central  portion  becomes  depressed,  which  depression  in- 
creases in  depth  and  width  towards  the  front,  where  it  occupies  the 
valve  to  the  full  extent  of  the  basal  margin.  This  mesial  sinus  is 
rounded,  its  margins  are  not  well  defined,  and  its  depth  becomes  only 
somewhat  prominent  at  or  near  the  front;  the  umbo  is  small,  the 
beak  elevated  above  that  of  the  other  valve,  and  very  little  arched. 
The  dorsal  valve  is  very  little  convex,  almost  flat  in  the  umbonal 
region  and  below  it  to  the  basal  margin,  where  a  part  of  the  front  is 
elevated  into  a  mesial  fold.  On  each  side  of  this  mesial  fold  the 
valve  slopes  down  very  abruptly  to  the  baso-lateral  margins.  The 
mesial  fold  is  only  observable  at  or  near  the  front;  the  umbo  is 
inflated,  and  the  beak  small  and  incurved  into  the  opposite  valve. 
The  surface  of  both  valves  is  covered  by  slender,  subangular  or 
rounded  radii,  of  which  there  are  five  or  six  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  fold  and  sinus;  the  fold  is  occupied  by  about  seven  while  the 
Binus  only  contains  about  six.  These  striae  increase  by  intercallation, 
but  not  by  bifurcation.  Other  markings  of  the  surface  are  not  ob- 
served." 

This  species  is  rare.  I  have  with  some  doubt  identified  one  speci- 
men in  Mr.  Greenes  collection  with  it,  which  is  here  figured.  This 
specimen  has  fewer  striae  than  those  described  by  Nettleroth,  there 
being  five  in  both  the  fold  and  sinus,  and  about  the  same  number 
on  each  side  of  fold  and  sinus. 

Formation  and  hcality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jefferson ville  limestone;  Charlestown  and 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

RhynchoneUa  depressa  no  v.  sp. 

PI.  VII,  figs.  5, 5a,  5b. 

Shell  small,  flattened,  trigonoid-subovate  in  outline;  cardinal  lines 
forming  nearly  a  right  angle  at  the  beak,  the  front  uniformly 
rounded;  length  and  breadth  about  equal.  Ventral  valve  most  convex 
at  the  umbo  from  which  it  slopes  regularly  to  the  front  and  sides; 
sinus  wide  and  very  shallow  or  entirely  obsolete,  marked  by  five  or 
six  plications;  beak  acute  extended  and  slightly  incurved.  Dorsal 
valve  very  slightly  convex,  beak  incurved  beneath  the  umbo  of  the 
opposite  valve.'   Mesial  fold  obsolete  or  represented  by  a  very  low 
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broad  elevation  near  the  front,  marked  by  five  or  six  plications. 
Surface  covered  by  from  16  to  26  plications  on  each  valve.  These  are 
crossed  by  numerous  fine  concentric  striae. 

This  species  is  rather  common  in  northern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Bunker  Hill  and 
Charlestown. 

Pholidoftrophia  iowaenm  (Owen). 
PI.  Vl,  figs.  7.8. 

Stropheodonta  (Pholidostrophia)  nacrea  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  VIII, 
Pt  1, 1892,  p.  287,  PI.  15,  figs.  20-24. 

Shell  small,  semielliptical  or  subquadrate,  broader  than  long;  ven- 
tral valve  moderately  convex,  the  convexity  approaching  rather 
closely  the  inner  contour  of  the  dorsal  valve;  dorsal  valve  concave, 
sometimes  curving  abruptly  toward  the  ventral  valve  near  the  front. 
Interior  of  dorsal  valve  marked  by  large  flabelliform  muscular  im- 
pressions; outside  the  muscular  impressions  the  interior  of  the  valves 
is  strongly  papillose;  hinge  line  crenulated.  Surface  smooth  except 
for  occasional  lines  of  growth.  The  radiating  lines  and  nacreous 
lustre  mentioned  by  Hall  have  not  been  noticed  on  the  specimens  at 
hand. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Little  Rock  Creek, 
Cass  County,  Charlestown  and  P^alls  of  the  Ohio. 

Avfibocoelia  umbonaia  (Conrad). 
PI.  X.  figs.  7. 7s. 

A.  umbonata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  IV,  1867,  p.  259,  PI.  44,  figs.  7-18. 

Shell  small,  plano-convex,  semiorbicular  in  outline;  width  of  shell 
slightly  greater  than  length  of  dorsal  valve;  hinge  line  equal  to  or  a 
little  less  than  the  greatest  width  of  shell;  cardinal  extremities 
rounded,  subangular.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  with  the  umbo  ex- 
tremely elevated  and  a  large  incurved  beak;  mesial  sinus  with  a  shal- 
low but  distinct  linear  depression,  extending  from  the  beak  to  the 
front  of  the  shell.  Area  large,  arched,  having  about. one- third  the 
height  of  the  ventral  valve  and  extending  to  the  cardinal  extremities. 
Dorsal  valve  slightly  convex  in  the  upper  central  portion,  flat  or 
convex  near  the  sides  and  front.  Apex  inconspicuous,  barely  elevated 
above  the  hinge  line;  area  equaling  the  thickness  of  the  shell. 
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The  radiating  and  concentric  striae  occurring  in  the  New  York 
specimens  of  this  species  are  not  noticeable  on  the  Indiana  shells. 
Average  specimens  of  the  Indiana  shells  measure  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  width.    This  is  a  rare  shell  in  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill, 
Charlestown  and  Louisville. 

CYRTINA. 

•     A*    Plications  coane,  about  four  on  each  sidf  of  the  fold  and  BinuB..     C  crasaa, 
AA.     Plications  fine,  six  or  eight  each  side  of  the  fold  and  sinus. 

b.     Beak  more  or  less  curyed  or  twisted,  plications  rounded. 

C7.  hamUtunentif, 
bb.     Beak  straight,  plications  angular.  C.  hamtltanenstB  var.  recta, 

Cyrtina  crassa  Hall. 

C.  crassa  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  IV,  1867,  PI.  27,  figs.  11,  12. 

HalVs  original  description. — "Shell  depressed,  pyramidal  (semiellip- 
tical  in  a  dorsal  view);  length  and  breadth  about  at  three  to  four; 
hinge  line  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell,  with  the  extremi- 
ties slightly  rounded. 

"Ventral  valve  depressed,  semi-semipyramidal,  convex,  regularly 
arching  from  the  beak  and  cardinal  area  to  the  front;  sinus  broad 
and  rounded  in  the  bottom;  beak  extended  and  slightly  incurved  over 
the  area  which  has  a  height  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  valve. 

"Dorsal  valve  moderately  convex,  a  little  inflected  or  concave 
toward  the  extremities;  mesial  fold  broad,  moderately  elevated, 
rounded  above  and  strongly  defined;  area  linear.  Surface  marked  on 
each  side  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus  by  about  four  strong,  low  rounded 
l)lications,  which  are  crossed  by  fine  thread-like  concentric  striae  and 
a  few  imbricating  folds.    Shell  structure  punctate." 

This  species  has  not  been  seen  by  the  writer.     Nettleroth  reports     • 
having  scon  but  throe  speeinioiis.    Hall  figures  a  specimen  from  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Corniferous  limestone"  (JolTersonville  limestone);  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  and  Utica. 

Cyrtina  hamiUonensis  Hall. 

C.  hamiltonensis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  IV,  p.  268,  PI.  27,  figs.  1-4;  PI. 
44,  figs.  26-33, 38-52.         '  , 

HaWs  description. — "Shell  more  or  less  triangular-subpyramidal; 
hinge  line  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell;  proportions  of 
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length,  breadth  and  height  variable,  but  frequently  the  \indth  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  the  height  of  area  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  dorsal  valve.  Surface  plicate.  Ventral 
valve  quadrilateral  in  outline,  obliquely  subpyramidal,  most  promi- 
nent at  the  beak,  which  is  very  variable  in  elevation  and  straight  or 
a  little  arched  over  the  area,  and  not  unfrequently  attenuate  and  dis- 
torted or  turned  to  one  side;  mesial  sinus  wide  and  strongly  defined, 
rounded  or  subangular  in  the  bottom;  area  variable,  large  and  ele- 
vated, plane  or  arcuate  in  different  degrees  with  the  lateral  margins 
angular,  distinctly  striate  in  both  directions;  fissure  narrow,  closed  • 
by  a  convex  pseudo-deltidium,  which  is  perforated  above  by  an  oval 
or  narrowly  ovate  foramen.  Dorsal  valve  depressed-convex,  with  a 
broad,  more  or  less  prominent  mesial  fold,  which  is  bounded  by 
broader  furrows  than  those  between  the  plications,  and  is  sometimes 
extremely  elevated  in  front;  beak  scarcely  rising  above  the  hinge 
line;  area  narrow  linear,  but  quite  distinct.  Surface  marked  by  about 
six  to  eight  (rarely  one  or  two  more)  simple  rounded  plications  on 
either  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus,  and  these  are  crossed  by  very 
fine  concentric  lines  of  growth,  which  at  intervals  become  crowded 
and  subimbricate,  especially  toward  the  margins  of  older  shells.  The  . 
finer  surface  marking  is  minutely  granulose  or  papillose  and  the 
shell  structure  distinctly  punctate.  In  some  of  the  larger  individuals 
there  is  an  obscure  elevation  on  each  slope  of  the  sinus  resembling 
an  obsolete  plication.  The  longitudinal  median  septum  extends  for 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  is  continued  into 
the  cavity  beneath  the  pseudo-deltidium.  These  features  are  shown 
in  the  casts  and  in  transverse  sections  of  the  valve.  The  dorsal  valve 
shows  a  double  or  bilobed  cardinal  process  with  the  strong  crural 
bases  supporting  spiral  arms  which  are  directed  into  the  two  com- 
partments of  the  ventral  valve,  and,  making  numerous  turns,  termi- 
nate in  the  rostral  part  of  the  shell." 

This  species  is  not  abundant  but  occurs  at  many  localities  in  both 
the  northern  and  southern  Indiana  Devonian. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Little  Rock  Creek, 
("ass  County;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Newbern,  Charlestown,  Scipio,  Paris 
Crossing,  Kent,  Clark  County,  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Oyrtina  hamiltonensis  var.  recta  Hall. 

Cyrtina  hamiltonensis  .var.  recta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  270, 
PI.  44,  figs.  34-37. 

The  only  specimen  in  the  collection  has  a  very  high  perfectly  flat 
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area,  dorsal  valve  short  and  rather  narrow;  ventral  valve  very  steeply 
P3rramidal,  and  subangular  plications. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Little  Rock  Creek, 
Cass  County  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Leptaena  rhovfibaidalis  (Wilckens). 

Pl.lV,ilg.5. 

Strophomena  rhomboidalis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  76,  PI.  12, 
figs.  16-18. 

Hall's  description, — "The  shell  is  more  or  less  semielliptieal  or 
subquadrate,  varying  greatly  in  its  proportions  of  length  and  breadth; 
hinge  line  straight;  cardinal  extremities  sometimes  rounded,  some- 
times acute  and  slightly  produced.  The  valves  are  geniculated  and 
the  proportions  of  the  flattened  part  or  disc  and  the  recurved  part 
of  the  shell  are  very  variable,  insomuch  that  the  geniculation  is  some- 
times little  more  than  one  of  the  strong  concentric  wrinkles.  The 
surface  of  the  flattened  portion  is  marked  by  concentric  (and  some- 
times interrupted)  wrinkles,  which,  following  the  curve  of  the  outline, 
are  bent  outwards,  and  often  become  obsolete  on  the  cardinal  angles. 
These  concentric  wrinkles  are  very  variable  in  number,  being  from 
six  to  15  or  16  upon  the  specimens  from  the  same  rock.  The  entire 
surface  is  covered  by  radiating,  thread-like  striae.  In  yoxrng  speci- 
mens there  is  usually  a  round  foramen  in  the  apex  of  the  dorsal  valve, 
which  becomes  closed  at  a  later  period.  The  triangular  foramen  of 
the  ventral  area  is  partially  closed  by  a  deltidium  and  the  apex  of  the 
ventral  valve." 

This  specimen  is  abundant  in  some  localities. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Deputy,  Sellersburg 
and  Charlestown. 

Orthothetes  chemungensis  arctistriatiis  Hall. 
PI.  VI.  fig.  3. 

Streptorhynchus  chemungensis  var.  arctostriata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y., 
Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  71,  PI.  9,  figs.  1-1^. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  semicircular  or  semielliptieal,  fre- 
quently unsymmetrical,  the  proportions  of  length  and  breadth  vary- 
ing in  different  individuals;  hinge  line  straight,  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell;  sides  nearly  rectan- 
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gular  to  the  hinge  line  or  curving  inwards.  Ventral  valve  more  or 
less  convex  toward  the  umbo  and  sometimes  in  the  middle,  curving 
downwards  or  flattened  toward  the  front  and  sides  of  the  shell;  beak 
often  distorted;  area  vertical  or  inclined  forwards  or  backwards,  usu- 
ally unequal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  foramen,  which  is  closed  by  a 
strong  convex  deltidial  plate.  Dorsal  valve  depressed  convex,  some- 
times nearly  flat  and  sometimes  very  convex,  with  a  narrow  linear 
area;  socket  plates  strong  and  supporting  the  cardinal  process,  which 
is  double  and  has  sometimes  a  faint  ridge  between  the  two  divisions, 
which  are  themselves  very  short.  Surface  marked  by  sharp  close 
radiating  crenulated  striae,  which  increase  mainly  by  interstitial 
additions.'* 

This  extremely  variable  species  is  rather  rare.  In  the  specimens 
studied  the  radiating  striae  increase  by  bifurcation  instead  of  by 
interstitial  addition  as  described  by  Hall, 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Lancaster,  Scipio,  Kent 
and  Newbem. 

Parazyga  hirsula  Hall. 
Pl.XI,Af8.4«iia. 

Trematospira  hirsuta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  274,  PL  45, 
figs.  16-32. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  depressed  orbicular  in  the  young  state; 
becoming  subtrilobate  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  mesial  fold 
and  sinus  and  often  gibbous  in  the  older  specimens;  valves  subequally 
convex;  hinge  line  extending  about  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  snell. 
Ventral  valve  usually  a  little  more  gibbous  than  the  opposite;  greatest 
convexity  above  the  middle  of  the  shell,,  whence  it  curves  regularly  to 
the  apex  which  is  terminated  by  a  circular  foramen  or  more  often 
truncated  below  by  the  summit  of  the  opposite  valve;  contour  regu- 
larly curving  to  the  cardinal  and  lateral  margins.  The  mesial  sinus 
becomes  gradually  developed  above  the  middle  in  full  grown  shells, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  toward  the  front,  having  the  sides  curving 
and  rarely  strongly  defined.  The  false  area  is  not  visible  beneath  the 
beak.  Dorsal  valve  regularly  convex  in  young  shells;  becoming  ele- 
vated in  the  center,  and  a  mesial  fold  gradually  developing  itself,  till 
in  older  shells  it  becomes  very  conspicuous  toward  the  front,  having 
the  sides  curving  and  rarely  strongly  defined.  The  false  area  is  not 
visible  beneath  the  beak.  Dorsal  valve  regularly  convex  in  young 
shells;  becoming  elevated  in  the  center  and  a  mesial  fold  gradually 
developing  itself,  till  in  old  shells  it  becomes  very  conspicuous  towards 
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the  front.  The  sides  are  pretty  regularly  convex,  and  curving  towards 
the  margins.  Surface  marked  by  from  30  to  40  low  rounded  striae 
which  are  obscure  toward  the  beaks,  but  become  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  towards  the  margin;  these  are  crossed  by  fine  close  con- 
centric lines  of  growth,  and  more  distant  imbricating  lamellae.  The 
surface  ordinarily  preserved  is  granulose,  but  when  perfect  it  is  cov- 
ered by  minute  seta  or  spinules,  the  bases  of  which  remaining  give 
the  papillose  character.  Entire  shell  structure  punctate.  The  in- 
terior of  the  ventral  valve  shows  two  strong  teeth,  which  are  ex- 
tended in  low  plates  along  the  sides  of  the  rostral  cavity  to  the 
margins  of  the  muscular  area,  which  is  broad,  flabelliform,  and 
scarcely  defined  on  the  front  and  lower  lateral  margins.  The  interior 
of  the  dorsal  valve  shows  a  strong  deeply  bilobed  cardinal  process, 
with  the  bases  of  slender  crura;  the  teeth  sockets  are  large  and  deep; 
there  is  a  low  median  crest  or  septum,  which  is  somewhat  strong 
above,  but  dies  out  towards  the  middle  of  the  shell.  In  specimens 
which  have  been  cut  to  show  the  spires,  these  appendages  are  slender 
with  about  10  or  11  turns  on  each  side.  The  proportions  of  length 
and  breadth  are  about  as  three  to  four.  The  largest  specimen  ob- 
served is  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  by 
an  inch  and  one-sixteenth  in  width;  while  many  of  the  specimens 
are  less  than  half  these  dimensions.  A  well  formed  specimen  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  one  inch,  has  a  depth  of  nine- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  A  very  gibbous  specimen  measures  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  nine-sixteenths  in  width  and  half  an 
inch  in  depth.'' 

A  specimen  from  Charlestown  slightly  above  the  average  size 
measures  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  width  and  three-eighths  in  thickness.  The  Indiana  specimens  do 
not  preserve  the  fine  concentric  lines  and  minute  striae  described  on 
the  New  York  specimens.    This  is  a  rather  rare  fossil. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jefferson ville  limestone;  Charlestown,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  and  Bunker  Hill. 

Tropidoleptus  oarinatm  (Conrad). 

PI.  VI,  figs.  4.  9. 

T.  carinatus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  407,  PI.  62,.  figs.- 
2,3. 

HdlVs  description, — "Shell  concavo-convex,  semielliptical,  the 
length  sometimes  equaling  the  width;  hinge  line  equaling,  greater  ox 
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less  than  the  width  of  the  shelly  and  the  cardinal  extremities  some- 
times rounded  so  as  to  give  the  shell  a  broadly  oval  form;  the  sides 
are  sometimes  nearly  straight  and  the  front  broadly  rounded.  Ven- 
tral valve  convex,  broadly  subcarinate  along  the  middle,  and  sloping 
in  a  flattened  curve  to  the  lateral  margins  and  front,  which  is  some- 
times slightly  truncate  or  emarginate;  cardinal  extremities  deflected, 
abruptly  incurved  at  the  umbo,  and  the  apex  often  imperfect  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  foramen.  Area  about  half  a  line  to  about 
one  line  in  width;  its  margins  parallel  to  near  the  extremities,  where 
it  slopes  suddenly  down  from  the  outer  margin.  The  area  is  longi- 
tudinally striate,  and  indented  by  a  very  wide  foramen.  Dorsal  valve 
moderately  concave,  sometimes  nearly  flat,  often  with  a  median  de- 
pression or  sinus  which  becomes  conspicuous  below  the  middle  of  the 
valve;  apex  small,  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  hinge  line.  There 
is  a  narrow  area  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a  wide  pseudo-deltidium 
which  covers  the  extremity  of  the  cardinal  process.  Surface  marked 
by  about  18  to  20  broad  simple  rounded  plications  which  are  wider 
than  the  spaces  between  them;  the  central  one  on  the  ventral  valve 
is  broader  and  more  elevated  than  the  others,  while  there  is  a  cor- 
responding wider  and  deeper  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
valve.  In  rare  instances  the  plications  are  bifurcated.  Fine  undulat- 
ing concentric  striae  cover  the  surface  and  five  stronger  imbricating 
lamellae  mark  the  form  of  the  shell  in  its  stages  of  growth.'' 

This  is  a  common  fossil  in  the  Upper  Devonian  of  northern  and 
southern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Norway,  Scott  County,  North  Vernon,  Deputy, 
Charlestown  and  Lexington. 

ATHYRI8.* 

A.     Shell  usually  more  than  an  inch  in  width.  A,  spiriferoideB, 

AA.    Shell  usually  less  than  one  inch  in  width.  A.  fulionenm, 

Athyris  spirtferoides  (Eaton). 
PI.  xr,  fig.  6. 
A.  spiriferoides  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  285,  PI.  46, 
figs.  5-31. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  varying  from  transversely  oval  to  sub- 
orbicular  and  sometimes  subquadrate,  depressed  or  subglobose, 
more  or  less  deeply  sinuate  on  the  ventral  side,  with  a  corresponding 


^The  leparation  of  A.  tptriferoidet  and  A.  vitata  aa  distinct  tpeoiea  it  bastd  chiefly  on 
tht  difference  in  the  structare  of  the  i plrei  of  the  two  forms. 
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elevation  on  the  dorsal  side;  hinge  line  short,  the  cardinal  extremities 
rounded.  Ventral  valve  moderately  gibbous,  often  regularly  convex 
above  the  middle,  and  becoming  deeply  sinuate  toward  the  front, 
which  is  frequently  abruptly  elevated,  flattened  or  a  little  concave 
toward  the  cardinal  extremities  in  the  wider  specimens;  imibo  gib- 
bous, the  beak  incurved,  and  often  directed  in  a  line  nearly  rectangu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  longitudinal  axis  and  covering  the  umbo  of 
the  opposite  valve;  apex  perforate.  Dorsal  valve  gibbous,  much  more 
convex  than  the  opposite  valve;  umbo  prominent,  outline  regularly 
convex  above  the  middle  and  curving  abruptly  to  the  sides;  the  usu- 
ally defined  mesial  fold  becomes  visible  below  the  middle  of  the  valve 
and  usually  very  conspicuous  toward  the  front,  which  is  abruptly  ele- 
vated. Surface  marked  by  concentric  lines  of  growth,  and  the  lamel- 
lae often  extended  and  closely  imbricated;  fine  interrupted  and 
scarcely  distinct  radiating  striae,  which  appear  like  ducts  within  the 
substance  of  the  shell,  marking  the  surface  in  many  specimens.  The 
upper  part  of  the  shell  is  sometimes  nearly  free  from  imbricating  la- 
mellae, but  they  become  crowded  toward  the  front." 

Athyris  spiriferoides  is  much  rarer  than  A,  fultonensiSy  which  differs 
from  it  externally  only  in  its  smaller  and  more  gibbous  form. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersbitrg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Athyris  fuUonensia  (Swallow). 

A.  vitata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  289,  PI.  46,  figs.  1-4. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  ovate,  subquadrate,  gibbous  with  the 
mesial  fold  and  sinus  distinct;  front  conspicuously  sinuate;  hinge  line 
short;  cardinal  extremities  rounded.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  above, 
more  convex  than  the  dorsal;  umbo  prominent;  the  beak  incurved  and 
truncated  in  the  plane  of  the  longitudinal  axis  by  a  rounded  foramen, 
curving  very  abruptly  to  the  cardinal  and  cardino-lateral  margins; 
the  center  marked  by  a  well  defined  mesial  sinus,  which  is  continued 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  beak  and  becoming  much  deeper  and  suban^- 
larly  margined  towards  the  front.  Dorsal  valve  a  little  less  gibbous 
than  the  ventral,  sides  regularly  curving;  the  middle  of  the  upper  part 
distinctly  prominent,  and  developed  below  in  a  strong  mesial  fold 
which  is  abruptly  elevated  in  front.  Surface  marked  by  regularly 
imbricating  lamellose  lines  of  growth,  which,  on  the  better  preserved 
surfaces  are  finely  crenulated  on  their  edges  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  striate.  Interiorly  the  spires  of  this  form,  in  their  first  volu- 
tion and  in  the  accessory  lamellae  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
A,  spiriferoides.'^ 

This  species  is  abundant  at  many  localities. 
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Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Little  Bock  Creek, 
Cass  County,  Bunker  Hill,  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Charlestown,  Watson, 
Kent,  Sellersburg  and  Lexington. 

ATBTPA. 

A.     Plications  yerj  coarse,  about  seyen  or  eight  in  a  half  inch,  cancellated  by 
strong  concentric  lamellae.*  A,  8pino9u. 

AA.     Plications  not  yery  coarse,  about  12  or  16  in  a  half  inch,  usnallj  without 
concentric  lamellae, 
b.    Shell  longitudinally  subelliptical  in  outline. 

A,  reticularis  yar.  eUtpsoida, 
bb.     Shell  not  longitudinally  subelliptical  in  outline.  A.  retieularU. 

Atrypa  retictdariB  (Linnaeus). 

Pl.VI.ilg.lO. 

A.  reticularis  Hall,  Pal.  Iowa,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  2,  1858,  p.  516,  PI.  6, 
figs.  4,  5. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  depressed,  suborbicular  in  its  young 
state,  becoming  gibbous  and  sinuate  in  its  mature  condition;  hinge 
line  often  nearly  straight  and  almost  equaling  the  width  of  the  shell; 
valves  nearly  equally  convex  in  the  young  state,  the  dorsal  valve 
becoming  more  gibbous  as  the  shell  advances  in  age,  and  sometimes 
acquiring  an  undefined  mesial  lobe  down  the  center.  The  ventral 
valve  in  the  young  state  has  the  beak  nearly  straight  and  perforate 
at  the  apex,  becoming  incurved  and  finally  closely  bent  over  the  beak 
of  the  opposite  valve;  a  narrow  false  area  is  sometimes  observable. 
Shell  broadly  and  deeply  sinuate  in  front." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  species  of  the  Devonian  lime- 
stones. It  is  subject  to  great  variation  in  shape,  size  and  surface 
markings.  The  specimens  found  in  the  arenaceous  "cement  rock*^ 
of  the  Sellersburg  beds  reach  a  considerably  larger  average  size  than 
those  in  the  more  pure  limestones. 

A  specimen  in  Mr.  G.  K.  Greenes  collection  is  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered by  a  series  of  closely  arranged  imbricating  lamellae  or  lines 
of  growth,  giving  the  shell  a  very  roughly  imbricated  surface. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeflfersonville  limestone;  throughout  the  De- 
vonian. 
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Atrypa  spinota  Hall. 
FI.VI,fif.ll. 

A.  spinosa;  vel  aspera  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  322, 
PI.  63A,  figs.  1-14. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  robust  suborbicular  or  ovoid;  width 
greater  or  less  than  the  length;  radiatingly  costate  and  concentrically 
lamellose  or  spinose;  hinge  line  often  nearly  straight,  a  little  less 
than  the  width  of  the  shell.  Ventral  valve  depressed  convex,  becom- 
ing more  convex  in  the  upper  part;  nearly  flat  and  often  a  little  con- 
cave toward  the  lateral  margins,  and  cardinal  extremities  depressed 
or  broadly  sinuate  in  part;  beak  abruptly  rounded;  apex  truncate  and 
perforate,  closely  appressed  and  overlapping  the  umbo  of  the  oppo- 
site valve.  Dorsal  valve  convex,  becoming  gibbous  in  old  shells,  flat- 
tened or  slightly  concave  toward  the  cardinal  angles,  regularly  curv- 
ing to  the  sides  and  baso-lateral  margins,  and  a  little  elevated  in 
front  but  without  any  distinct  mesial  fold.  Surface  marked  by  strong 
rounded  radiating  costae  bifurcating  at  unequal  intervals,  which  are 
much  stronger  in  the  middle  of  the  valve  and  become  obsolete  or 
appear  as  gentle  undulations  towards  the  cardinal  angles.  In  the 
middle  of  the  valves  there  are  about  seven  or  eight  of  these  costae 
in  the  space  of  half  an  inch.  The  shell  is  also  marked  by  strong 
concentric  lamellae  which  are  often  about  a  line  apart.  In  perfect 
shells  these  lamellae  at  the  crossings  of  the  costae  are  often  produced 
into  tubular  spines,  which,  when  worn  off,  leave  the  ordinary  lamel- 
lose surface.  The  spaces  between  these  projecting  lamellae  are 
marked  by  fine  thread-like  striae.  In  the  separated  valves  the  hinge 
line  is  often  nearly  straight,  the  muscular  area  of  the  ventral  valve 
is  short  and  broad,  the  length  from  the  apex  being  about  equal  to 
the  width.  There  is  a  slight  thickening  of  the  shell  at  the  base  of 
the  rostral  cavity.  The  surface  around  the  muscular  area  is  papillose, 
and  limited  by  a  thickened  border  except  in  part,  where  it  is  dis- 
continued. Pine  vascular  markings  are  sometimes  visible  near. the 
margin.  In  the  dorsal  valve  there  is  a  thickened  septum  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  muscular  area.  The  spires  of  full  grown  individuals 
have  about  fifteen  turns  in  each." 

This  is  a  rare  species  as  compared  with  A,  reticularis. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Charlestpwn. 
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Atrypa  reticiJaris  yar.  eUipsoida  (Nettleroth). 

A.  ellipsoida  Nett.,  Ky.  Poss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  90. 

Nettleroth  says  of  this  shell  that  "it  resembles  in  every  feature 
except  the  form^'  Atrypa  reticularis.  But  Nettleroth  considered  the 
elliptical  form  a  specific  character  and  based  the  species  A,  ellipsoidea 
upon  it. 

Specimens  of  Atrypa  reticularis  which  are  longer  than  wide  and 
approach  somewhat  the  elliptical  form,  are  not  uncommon.  The 
variation  in  shape  is  so  great  in  Atrypa  reticularis  that  it  seems 
preferable  to  regard  A.  ellipsoidea  as  a  variety  of  4.  reticularis. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Nettleroth). 

CHONBTRS. 

A.     Cardinal  extremities  produced.  C.  aeutiradiatiu 

A  A.     Cardinal  extremities  not  produced, 
b.     Shell  large. 

c.     Nine  to  fifteen  radiating  striae  in  the  space  of  two-tenths  of 
an  inch, 
d.     Ventral  valve  extremely  gibbous,  striae  rounded,  dorsal 
valve  profoundly  concave,  striae  rounded. 

C.  areuatiu. 
dd.     Ventral  valve  usually  moderately  convex,  striae  slen- 
der and  rather  sharply  angular,  dorsal  valve  not 
profoundly  concave, 
e.     Five  to  seven  spines  on  each  side  the  beak  (fre* 
quently  not  visible).  C.  eor<maius, 

ee.     Two  spines  on  each  side  the  beak  ? 

*C.  subquadmia. 
cc.    Twenty  to  twenty-four  radiating  striae  in  the  space  of  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  C.  manitobiensis. 
f.     Radiating  striae  about  sixty. 

0.  yandelfanua. 
ff.     Radiating  striae  twenty-i^ix    to  thirty- 
four.  C.  vicinus. 
fff.     Radiating  striae  eight  to  twenty-six. 

C.  mucrGnatu9. 

Ghonetes  manitobiensis  Whiteaves. 

Pl.IV.flg.lO. 

C.  manitobiensis  Whiteaves,  Contr.  to  Can.  Pal.,  1892,  Vol.  I, 
p.  281,  PI.  37,  figs.  1,  2. 


*  The  aynopsif  may  bt  inacoarate  with  referenoe  to  the  nomber  of  etriae  in  this  apeciei . 
It  was  described  without  figoree  and  the  description  is  not  very  fall. 
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Whiieaves^s  original  description. — "Shell  small,  concavo-convex, 
strongly  compressed,  transversely  semielliptical,  about  twice  as 
broad  as  long  and  broadest  at  the  hinge  line;  cardinal  extremities 
angular  and  very  slightly  produced;  sides  rounded  in  front;  anterior 
margin  nearly  straight  or  but  faintly  convex  in  the  center.  Ventral 
valve  compressed  convex,  its  cardinal  border  armed  on  each  side  of 
the  beak  with  three  or  four  slender  and  widely  divaricating  spines, 
which  increase  in  length  outward;  its  beak  inconspicuous,  minute  and 
not  projecting,  its  hinge  area  narrow  with  a  small  triangular  fissure. 
Dorsal  valve  shallowly  convex,  its  beak  minute  and  its  hinge  area 
narrower  than  that  of  the  ventral.  Surface  marked  with  very  minute 
radiating  raised  lines,  which  increase  in  number  at  variable  distances 
from  the  beaks  by  bifurcation  or  intercalation,  so  that  around  the 
outer  margin  as  many  as  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  can  be  counted 
under  a  lens.  In  addition  to  these,  the  exterior  of  well  preserved 
specimens  is  marked  with  exceedingly  fine  and  close-set  concentric 
raised  lines.  Interior  of  the  valve  minutely  papillose.  Muscular 
impressions  unknown.  The  dimensions  of  two  average  specimens  are 
as  follows:  Of  one,  maximum  length  nearly  ten  millimeters,  greatest 
breadth  nineteen;  of  another,  length  ten  millimeters  and  a  quarter, 
breadth  twenty." 

The  shells  referred  to  this  species  do  not  differ  from  the  above 
description  except  in  the  number  of  radiating  striae.  Specimens  on 
which  the  striae  were  counted  have  from  120  to  160  near  the  margin 
and  23  to  25  were  counted  on  the  space  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch. 
Well  preserved  shells  show  from  two  to  three  slender  spines  pointing 
outward  on  each  side  the  beak.  Many  specimens  show  a  wide  but  in- 
distinct mesial  depression  on  the  ventral  valve.  A  rather  large  speci- 
men measures  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  width,  five-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  leogth  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  shell. 

This  species  is  extremely  abundant  dt  a  single  locality  in  northern 
Indiana,  where  it  is  associated  with  Sp.  mucronatus. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 

Choneles  arcuatu^  Hall. 

Pl.iy,flgf.6,6a. 

C.  arcuatus  HaU,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  119,  PI.  25,  fig.  7. 
HalVs  description. — ^^^Shell  semielliptical  or  approaching  to  semi- 
circular; the  cardinal  extremities  often  extended  and  auriculate. 
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Ventral  .valve  arcuate,  extremely  gibbous  or  ventricose,  with  usually  a 
shallow  undefined  longitudinal  sinus  extending  from  the  umbo  to 
below  the  middle  or  near  the  front  of  the  shell,  often*  constricted 
near  the  cardinal  extremities;  umbo  more  or  less  gibbous  or  raised 
in  a  gentle  elevation  above  the  hinge  line  with  the  beak  incurved. 
Hinge  line  in  casts  apparently  crenulate;  and  on  the  exteriof  margin 
are  ten  or  twelve  tubular  spines  directed  obliquely  outward.  Dorsal 
valve  profoundly  concave,  following  nearly  the  convexity  of  the  op- 
posite valve,  and  having  the  center  a  little  elevated  corresponding 
to  the  mesial  depression.  Surface  marked  by  fine  even  rounded 
striae,  which  increase  both  by  bifurcation  and  intercallation,  crossed 
by  extremely  fine  concentric  striae  with  sometimes  stronger  sub- 
imbricating  lines  of  growth.  The  surface  of  the  cast  in  the  ventral 
valve  is  marked  by  closely  disposed  oblong  pits  or  pores,  from  the 
papillose  inner  surface  of  the  shell.  There  is  a  concentric  line  ex- 
tending from  the  apex  gently  receding  from  the  hinge  margin  and 
curving  inwards  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cardinal  extremities, 
and  thence  to  the  front  of  the  shell,  leaving  the  portion,  outside  of 
this  a  little  more  elevated.  The  muscular  impressions  consist  of  a 
narrow  central  scar  just  below  the  apex  of  the  beak,  for  the  occlusor 
muscles;  while  there  are  two  elongate  ovate  or  pyriform  scars,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  apex  and  spreading  laterally  just  within  the  limits 
of  the  constricted  line.'' 

Prof.  J.  M.  Clarke  says  of  specimens  submitted  to  him  "that  there 
is  no  important  difference  in  specific  characters,  although  there  is  a 
notable  difference  in  size,  our  comiferous  limestone  species  generally 
being  larger  than  those  from  Indiana,  and  the  tjrpe  specimens  quite 
notably  so."  The  surface  is  marked  by  from  sixty  to  seventy  rounded 
striae. 

This  species  has  been  found  at  but  one  locality  where  it  is  abun- 
dant. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Paris  Crossing. 

Gkondes  coronatus  (Conrad). 
PI.  IV,  fig.  7. 

C.  coronatus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  133,  PI.  21, 
figs.  9-12. 

HalVs  description  in  part. — "Shell  transverse,  -somewhat  broadly 
elliptical,  the  hinge  line  being  sometimes  shorter  than  the  width  of 
the  shell  and  the  cardinal  angles  rounded;  in  others  it  is  often  equal 
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to  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell,  and  its  form  is  semioval,  with  the 
lateral  margins  nearly  rectangular  to  the  hinge  line,  the  width  being 
about  once  and  a  half  as  great  as  the  length.  The  cardinal  angles 
are  sometimes  produced  in  short  acute  ariculate  extensions.  Ventral 
valve  varying  from  moderately  convex  in  the  younger  shells  to  very 
gibbous  in  the  older  ones;  often  a  little  flattened  below  the  umbo, 
and  this  plane  space  gradually  widening  to  the  front.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  shallow  undefined  depression  along  the  middle  of  the  valve. 
The  outline  of  the  valve  presents  a  very  regular  convexity,  while  it 
is  abruptly  depressed  towards  the  cardinal  extremities,  which  are 
flattened  and  a  little  deflected  to  the  ventral  side.  The  dorsal  valve 
is  variably  concave,  sometimes  following  nearly  the  contour  of  the 
ventral  valve,  but  often  very  moderately  concave  or  nearly  flat  in  the 
middle  and  upper  part,  and  more  suddenly  deflected  toward  the  front 
and  lateral  margins,  flattened  at  the  cardinal  extremities,  and  a  little 
concave  just  below  the  hinge  line.  The  surface  is  marked  by  num- 
erous closely  arranged  slender  subequal  striae  which  are  bifurcated 
or  increased  by  intercallation,  and  are  continued  on  the  cardinal 
extremities  to  within  a  little  distance  of  the  hinge  line,  beyond  which 
the  surface  is  marked  by  lamellose  concentric  striae.  In  well  pre- 
served surfaces  the  radiating  striae  are  crossed  by  undulating  concen- 
tric striae;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  specimens  these  are  not 
preserved  and  the  radiating  striae  have  a  fibrous  appearance.  The 
cardinal  margin  of  the  ventral  valve  is  furnished  with  five,  six  or 
seven  oblique  tubular  spines  on  each  side  of  the  apex,  though  usually 
only  three  or  four  are  visible.  The  ventral  area  is  usually  narrow, 
sublinear,  though  often  perceptibly  triangular;  the  foramen  is  of 
moderate  size,  partially  closed  by  a  convex  pseudo-deltidium,  and 
the  lower  part  occupied  by  the  cardinal  process.  The  dorsal  area  is 
linear,  often  more  than  half  as  wide  as  the  ventral  area,  with  a  tri- 
angular space  in  the  middle  occupied  by  the  cardinal  process.  *  *  *" 
An  average  specimen  of  this  shell  shows  12  striae  in  the  space  of 
two-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  about  70  around  the  margin  of  the 
shell.    This  is  a  rather  rare  species. 

Formation  and  hcality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jefferson ville  limestone;  Lexington,  Charles- 
town  and  Deputy. 

Chonetes  aeuliradiatus  Hall. 

C.  acutiradiatus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  120,  PI.  20, 
fig.  5. 

Hairs  description. — "Shell  nearly  semicircular,  sometimes  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  wide  as  long;  the  cardinal  extremities  produced. 
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Ventral  valve  moderately  convex,  sometimes  a  little  gibbous  in  the 
upper  part  and  frequently  flattened  or  depressed  at  or  below  the 
middle;  umbo  little  elevated  above  the  hinge  line;  greatest  convexity 
above  the  middle,  from  whence  it  curves  gently  to  the  front,  some- 
what abruptly  depressed  toward  the  cardinal  extremities,  which  are 
subauriculate  and  nearly  flat.  In  two  individuals  there  is  a  distinct 
longtitudinal  sinus  in  the  middle  of  the  valve.  Dorsal  valve  un- 
known. Surface  marked  by  regular  subequal  rounded  or  subangular 
striae,  which  are  often  irregularly  bifurcated  toward  the  margin  or 
increased  by  intercalations,  and  sometimes  are  nearly  simple 
throughout  their  length  below  the  umbo,  those  of  the  cardinal  ex- 
tremities being  very  irregular  or  nearly  obsolete.  Hinge  line  marked 
on  each  side  of  the  center  by  four  or  five  strong  tubular  spines, 
which  are  directed  obliquely  outward.  The  sinus  in  the  ventral  valve 
is  not  uniform,  and  though  evidently  a  normal  character  where  it 
occurs,  it  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  characterizing  the  species.^' 
This  fossil  is  reported  to  be  rare  by  Nettleroth. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Nettleroth,  Hall). 

Choneles  subquadrakis  Nettleroth. 

C.  subquadratus  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  67. 

Nettleroth^ 8  original  description. — "Shell  as  (a?)  chonetes  of  medium 
size;  subquadrate,  hinge  line  somewhat  shorter  than  the  greatest 
width  of  shell;  cardinal  extremities  rounded;  lateral  margins 
slightly  curved,  almost  straight  except  in  their  basal  part  which  is 
regularly  curved  into  the  basal  margin;  central  half  of  the  front  is 
straight  or  only  slightly  curved.  Ventral  valve  only  moderately 
convex  in  the  central  portion,  which  curves  regularly  from  its  middle 
to  apex  and  base;  the  slope  toward  the  lateral  and  cardinal  margins 
is  more  abrupt,  causing  a  flattening  of  the  valve  along  the  lateral 
borders  and  producing  between  the  cardinal  extremities,  which  are 
little  deflected,  and  the  umbo  a  shallow  concavity;  umbo  sharply  de- 
fined and  moderately  elevated;  the  beak  small,  pointed  and  incurved 
over  the  hinge  area;  the  area  is  small  forming  a  low  triangle  which 
is  divided  by  a  small  triangular  fissure;  the  foramen  is  partly  closed 
by  the  cardinal  process  of  the  opposite  valve.  The  margins  of  the 
cardinal  area  are  provided  with  two  round  tubular  spines  on  each 
side  of  the  beak,  which  appear  from  their  stumps  to  have  an  out- 
ward direction.  The  dorsal  valve  is  concave,  corresponding  in  its 
depression  with  the  convexity  of  the  ventral  valve;  its  hinge  line  is 
narrow  or  linear.     The  surface  of  both  valves  is  covered  by  fine 
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rounded  or  subangular  radiating  striae  which  increase  partly  by  inter- 
calation but  mostly  by  bifurcation  on  the  ventral  valve,  while  it  is 
the  reverse  on  the  dorsal  valve,  where  very  few  of  the  striae  dichoto- 
mize, but  a  great  many  short  ones  are  implanted.  The  specimen 
before  me,  the  only  one  so  far  known,  measures  seven  and  one-half 
lines  in  length  and  two  lines  in  depth.  It  differs  from  the  other 
shallow  Chonetee  by  its  greater  size  and  from  the  larger  species  by  its 
shallowness." 
A  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Nettleroth). 

Chonetea  yanddlanus  Hall. 

Pl.IV,flfft.8,8a. 

C.  yandellana  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  123,  PI.  20,  fig.  4. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  semioval,  more  or  less  gibbous;  hinge 
line  equaling  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell.  Ventral  valve  regularly 
convex,  abruptly  depressed  toward  the  cardinal  angles,  which  are 
nearly  flat  and  very  slightly  deflected  toward  the  ventral  side.  Dor- 
sal valve  with  the  concavity  a  little  less  than  the  convexity  of  the 
opposite  valve.  Area  of  the  ventral  valve  parallel  with  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  shell  nearly  twice  as  wide  in  the  middle  as  near 
the  extremities;  foramen  comparatively  large,  with  margins  project- 
ing and  the  opening  filled  by  the  cardinal  process  of  the  opposite 
valve.  Dorsal  area  extremely  narrow,  being  barely  a  defined  line. 
Surface  marked  by  fine  somewhat  equal  striae  which  increase  by 
bifurcation  and  intercalation  till  there  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  on 
the  margin  of  the  shell.  The  cardinal  margin  of  the  ventral  valve 
bears  three  or  four  short  oblique  spines  on  each  side  of  the  center. 
The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  strong  dental  lamellae  and 
the  muscular  impressions  are  pretty  well  defined.  The  dorsal  muscu- 
lar impressions  are  well  defined  and  between  them  there  is  a  strong 
mesial  ridge  which  is  extended  in  a  bidentate  cardinal  process.  The 
lower  half  of  the  surface  is  strongly  papillose.^^ 

This  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  "cement  rock''  in  southern 
Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown,  Watson,  Fdls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Chondes  mucronatus  Hall. 
Pi.lV,iUr.ii. 

C.  mocronata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  124,  PL  20, 
fig.  1;  PL  21,  fig.  1. 

HalPs  description, — "Shell  small,  semioval,  moderately  convex, 
nearly  flat,  (often  flattened  in  the  shale  and  gibbous  in  the  limestone); 
cardinal  line  equaling  or  a  little  greater  than  the  middle  of  the 
shell  below;  the  extremities  sometimes  salient.  In  the  original  speci- 
mens of  this  species  from  the  Marcellus  shale,  the  ventral  valve  is 
slightly  convex  or  nearly  flat,  one-fourth  to  one-third  wider  than 
long;  the  hinge  extremities  are  rarely  a  little  produced,  but  the  spines 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  hinge  line  often  give  it  the  appearance 
of  extreme  extension.  The  dorsal  valve  is  very  moderately  concave 
or  nearly  flat.  The  surface  is  marked  by  twenty  to  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  nearly  simple  subangular  striae,  which  are  not  so  wide  as 
the  spaces  between  them.  Sometimes  one,  two  or  three  of  these 
striae  are  bifurcated  toward  the  margin.  The  radiating  striae  are 
crossed  by  extremely  fine  concentric  elevated  striae.  The  cardinal 
margin  shows  two  and  rarely  three  spines  on  each  side  of  the  center, 
which  are  abruptly  bent  outward  so  as  to  lie  nearly  parallel  to  the 
hinge  line,  and  the  outer  one  extending  much  beyond  the  cardinal 
extremity.    The  area  is  very  narrow.^' 

A  well  preserved  specimen  in  Mr.  Greenes  collection  has  20  plica- 
tions on  the  ventral  valve  with  two  strong  spines  on  each  side  the 
beak  and  a  third  slightly  developed  nearer  the  beak.  A  sharp  low 
median  septum  extends  not  quite  one-third  the  distance  from  the 
area  to  the  front  of  the  shell.  The  dorsal  valve  of  another  specimen 
shows  the  cardinal  process  to  be  trilobed  at  the  extremity. 

Another  specimen  repesenting  the  variety  originally  described  by 
Hall  as  C.  latticosta  is  very  gibbous  and  has  only  eight  simple  rounded 
plications  on  each  valve. 

This  is  rather  a  rare  shelL 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Charlestown,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  and  Sellersburg.  [ 

Chondes  vieinus  (Castelnau). 

C.  deflecta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  VoL  IV,  p.  126,  PL  21,  figs.  7,  8. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  semielliptical;  length  and  width  as  four 

to  five  or  eight  to  nine,  but  rarely  proportionally  wider.    Ventral 
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valve  extremely  gibbous  regularly  arched,  the  greatest  elevation  being 
above  the  middle  of  the  length;  abruptly  depressed  towards  the  cardi- 
nal angles,  which  are  flattened  with  the  extremities  deflected  toward 
the  ventral  side.  The  umbo  is  a  little  elevated  above  the  cardinal  mar- 
gin, and  the  minute  apex  (in  perfect  specimens)  projects  a  little  over 
the  area.  Dorsal  valve  deeply  concave,  but  not  equaling  the  convexity 
of  the  ventral  valve.  Area  of  the  ventral  valve  narrow,  with  the 
margin  declining  in  a  gentle  curve  to  the  extremities;  the  triangular 
foramen  is  partially  closed  by  a  pseudo-deltidium,  and  the  aperture 
occupied  by  the  cardinal  process  of  the  upper  valve.  Dorsal  area 
more  than  half  as  wide  as  the  ventral  and  marked  in  the  middle  by 
a  wide  triangular  callosity.  Surface  of  the  ventral  valve  marked  by 
from  twenty-six  to  thirty  or  thirty-four  subangular  or  sometimes 
rounded  striae,  which  are  often  increased  by  bifurcation  or  intercala- 
tion toward  the  margin.  In  those  with  fewer  striae  they  are  sharp, 
more  abruptly  elevated,  and  only  half  as  wide  as  the  interspaces,  while 
in  those  with  a  larger  number,  the  striae  and  interspaces  are  equal, 
but  sometimes  the  striae  become  fuller  and  more  rounded,  and  the 
interspaces  proportionally  less  in  width.  The  striae  on  the  dorsal 
valve  correspond  essentially  with  those  on  the  ventral  valve,  and 
there  is  a  consideraBle  space  at  the  cardinal  angles  of  each  valve 
destitute  of  striae.  Fine,  closely  arranged  concentric  striae  are 
visible  on  the  surface  of  well  preserved  specimens.  The  interior  of 
the  dorsal  valve  shows  a  slender  elongate  cardinal  process  which  is 
scarcely  bifid  at  the  extremity,  and  has  on  each  side  a  little  below  the 
apex,  a  minute  lateral  process  for  muscular  attachment.  The  dental 
sockets  are  limited  on  the  upper  side  by  a  narrow  ridge,  and  on  the 
lower  side  by  a  stronger  oblique  ridge  which  supports  the  base  of 
the  cardinal  process.  The  two  pairs  of  occlusor  muscular  imprints 
are  pretty  well  defined.  Beyond  the  muscular  impressions  the  sur- 
face is  covered  by  elongate  papillae,  the  marks  of  the  striae  being 
scarcely  distinct.  The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  strong 
dental  lamellae;  a  somewhat  broad  and  angular  median  ridge  ter- 
minates above  the  middle  of  the  valve.  The  occlusor  muscular  im- 
prints are  distinctly  marked;  and  outside  of  these,  the  muscular  im- 
pressions are  pretty  well  defined.  Beyond  the  muscular  impressions 
the  surface  is  covered  by  elongate  papillae,  the  marks  of  the  striae 
being  scarcely  distinct  The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  shows 
strong  dental  lamellae;  a  somewhat  broad  and  angular  median  ridge 
terminates  above  the  middle  of  the  valve.  The  occlusor  muscular  im- 
pressions have  not  been  observed;  and  those  of  the  divaricator 
muscles  are  wide  and  spreading,  but  not  distinctly  defined.     The 
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cavity  of  the  shell  is  abruptly  rounded  below  and  the  shell  abruptly 
deflected  at  the  sides,  leaving  the  cardino-lateral  margins  nearly  flat. 
The  surface  is  finely  pustulose  in  the  middle,  a  little  more  coarsely 
pustulose  along  the  deflected  line,  and  nearly  or  quite  smooth 
towards  the  margins/' 

A  few  specimens  occurring  in  the  Devonian  chert  are  referred  to 
this  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Newbem. 

Conchidium  knighti  (Neltleroth)  ?. 

Pentamerus  knighti  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  57,  PI.  29, 
figs,  1,2, 17. 

Nettleroth  figures  two  specimens  of  this  fossil  in  the  Fossil  Shells 
of  Kentucky,  and  states  that  they  are  from  the  Corniferous  rocks 
near  Louisville.  No  other  specimens  have  been  reported  from  the 
Devonian.  Since  this  shell  is  known  only  in  the  Niagara  elsewhere, 
it  may  be  that  its  reported  occurrence  in  the  Corniferous  is  an  error. 

DELTHYRT8.  • 

A.    Cardinal  extremities  rounded,  surface  marked  by  two  to  four,  rarely  five, 
rounded  or  subangular  ribs  on  each  side  the  fold  and  sinus. 

D,  raricosicL 
A  A.     Cardinal  extremities  mucronate,   surface  marked   by   from   three  to  six 
prominent  angular  plications  on  each  side  the  fold  and  sinus. 

/>.  seulptUis. 

Delihyris  gculptUis  Hall. 

PI.  X,  fig.  2. 

D.  sculptilis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  221,  PI.  35,  figs. 
10-14. 

HalVs  dMcrtphon.— "Shell  gibbous;  valves  subequally  convex, 
semielliptical  or  subtriangular;  hinge  line  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  shell  and  prolonged  into  mucronate  extensions,  length  about 
half  the  width  of  the  hinge  line.  Surface  coarsely  plicated.  Ventral 
valve  regularly  convex,  arcuate;  beak  arcuate  over  a  sublinear  area 
of  moderate  height,  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  cardinal  line; 
mesial  sinus  strongly  defined,  subangular.  Dorsal  valve  regularly 
convex,  the  greatest  convexity  in  the  middle  and  regularly  arcuate 
from  beak  to  base;  mesial  fold  abruptly  and  strongly  elevated,  with 
the  summit  flattened  or  grooved;  beak  incurved,  area  very  narrow. 
Surface  strongly  marked  by  three,  four  or  five  abruptly  elevated 
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angular  plications  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus,  leaving 
a  somewhat  wide  corrugated  space  at  the  cardinal  angles.  The  plica- 
tions bordering  the  sinus  are  stronger,  more  elevated,  and  continuing 
distinct  quite  to  the  apex.  The  shell  is  concentrically  marked  by 
strong  imbricating  lamellose  striae,  which  are  abruptly  bent  back- 
ward and  much  elevated  in  crossing  the  plications,  giving  them  a  sub- 
nodose  character.  In  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  these  lamellose  striae 
have  often  a  distinct  retral  bend,  with  a  slight  elevation  indicating 
an  incipient  plication  which  corresponds  witii  the  depression  in  the 
mesial  fold." 

In  all  of  the  specimens  under  observation  a  distinct  retral  bend  in 
the  striae  in  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  is  noticeable;  two  or  three  of 
the  larger  ones  have  a  well  developed  plication  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sinus.  The  plications  on  each  side  of  the  fold  and  ainus  vary  from 
five  to  six.  The  plications  sometimes  extend  almost  or  quite  to  the 
cardinal  angles.  The  specimens  vary  from  eleven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  to  one  and  one-third  inches  in  width.  The  lamellose  striae  vary 
from  fifteen  in  the  smaller  specimens  to  twenty  in  the  larger. 

This  shell  is  very  rare  in  Indiana. 

Delthyris  consobrinay  which  is  closely  related  to  this  species,  was 
included  in  my  list,  published  in  1899*  on  the  authority  of  the  cata- 
logue of  the  State  Museum.  Examination  of  the  specimens  labeled 
/>.  consobrina  shows  them  to  belong  to  another  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown,  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

DdV*yrxs  raricosta  Conrad. 

Pl.IX.flg.9. 

Spirifer  raricosta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  192,  PI.  27,  figs. 
30-34;  PI.  30,  figs.  1-9. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  subquadrate,  semicircular  or  ovate,  gib- 
bous; hinge  line  equaling  the  width  of  the  shell  or  often  less;  car- 
dinal extremities  rounded.  Surface  strongly  plicated.  Ventral 
valve  most  gibbous  in  the  upper  half  and  sloping  abruptly  to  the  car- 
dinal angles,  which  are  rarely  a  little  extended  and  subauriculate; 
beak  much  elevated  and  much  incurved  over  the  area  which  is  vari- 
able in  elevation,  sometimes  being  barely  perceptible,  while  in  others 
it  has  a  width  of  from  one  to  two  lines  and  is  marked  longitudinally 
by  a  few  strong  striae.  The  mesial  sinus  is  a  broad  rounded  depres- 
sion and  reaches  with  the  adjacent  plications  quite  to  the  apex. 


«  BaU.  Am.  Pal.,  No.  12,  p.  60. 
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Dorsal  valve  gibbous  most  convex  in  the  middle,  flaitened  or  a  little 
concave  toward  the  cardinal  angles.  The  mesial  fold  is  very  promi- 
nent and  rounded  or  a  little  flattened  in  the  middle,  regularly  arcuate 
and  forming  the  small  beak  which  is  arched  over  the  linear  area. 
Surface  marked  by  from  two  to  four  strongly  elevated  rounded  or 
subangular  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus.  In  one 
specimen  I  have  seen  a  fifth  plication  toward  the  cardinal  angle. 
The  entire  shell  is  covered  by  strong  lamellose  or  imbricating  con- 
centric striae,  which  are  undulated  upon  the  ribs  and  intermediate 
depressions.  These  concentric  lines  are  sometimes  quite  regularly 
equidistant,  but  often  crowded  and  irregular  in  their  distribution 
and  more  or  less  prominent  at  their  edges.  There  are  a  series  of  fine 
closely  arranged  radiating  striae  crossed  by  the  concentric  lamellae 
and  in  very  perfect  shells  a  fimbriate  aspect  The  surface  is  usually 
more  or  less  worn,  and  only  the  stronger  concentric  lamellae  are 
visible;  and  even  these  are  often  partially  or  entirely  obliterated. 
In  some  specimens  where  the  shell  is  well  preserved  the  plications 
are  rounded  and  not  very  prominent;  while  they  become  more  distinct 
with  a  subnodose  character,  on  the  exfoliation  of  the  shell.  The 
mesial  sinus  is  usually  very  wide  at  its  base,  sometimes  equal  to  half 
the  length  of  the  shell.  The  proportions  of  the  shell  are  extremely 
variable,  the  length  being  sometimes  greater  than  the  width,  while 
usually  the  width  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  length;  and  in  some 
individuals  the  length  and  breadth  are  as  two  to  three.  The  casts 
of  the  ventral  valve  show  a  small  rostral  cavity  with  short  strong 
dental  plates;  the  muscular  area  being  small,  quadrangular  and  di- 
vided through  the  middle  by  a  distinct  septum.  The  interior  of  the 
shell  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  short  strong  hinge  teeth  and  very 
short  incurving  plates  below,  while  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  is 
divided  by  a  distinct  elevated  septum.  The  dorsal  cast  shows  marks 
of  dental  sockets,  with  strong  muscular  markings  at  the  apex  of  the 
fissure." 

This  is  a  very  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Charles  town  and 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Peniagonia  unimdcata  (Conrai).  ,y^ 

Pl.X.fiirt.e,  6at6b,6o,6d. 

Meristella  (Pentagonia)  unisulcata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  309,  PI.  50,  figs.  18-35. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  subtrigonal,  quadrilateral  or  sometimes 
subhexagonal  in  outline,  wider  in  front  with  the  sides  sometimes 
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sloping  from  the  beak;  and  in  others  the  hinge  line  extended  nearly 
straight,  and  the  sides  nearly  rectangular  to  it.  A  wide  mesial  de- 
pression on  one  side,  ^th  prominent  elevation  on  the  other.  Ventral 
valve  with  a  broad  deep  mesial  sinus  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  valve,  and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  an  angular  ele- 
vation which  extends  from  the  beak  to  the  baso-lateral  angles.  The 
portion  of  the  valve  outside  of  the  limitation  by  the  sinus  is  abruptly 
inflected  upwards  and  often  nearly  at  right  angles;  the  umbo  is  prom- 
inent and  the  beak  is  incurved  over  the  umbo  of  the  dorsal  valve. 
Dorsal  valve  gibbous  in  the  middle;  the  centre  occupied  by  a  promi- 
nent mesial  fold,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  abruptly  to  the  lateral 
angles,  becoming  more  or  less  concave  within  the  lateral  and  cardino- 
lateral  margins.  The  mesial  fold  is  marked  along  the  center  by  a 
single  deep  groove,  which  extends  to  the  beak  of  the  valve.  Surface 
marked  by  fine  concentric  striae,  and  sometimes  by  strong  imbricat- 
ing folds.  In  well  preserved  surfaces  the  striae  and  undulations  are 
bent  backwards  in  the  middle  of  the  mesial  sinus  indicating  a  mode 
of  growth  in  the  shell  corresponding  to  the  sinus  in  the  mesial  fold 
of  the  opposite  valve.  There  are  also  slight  indications  of  inter- 
rupted radiating  striae.  In  the  specimens  from  the  Hamilton  group 
there  are  appearances  of  faint  undefined  continuous  striae.  The 
specimens  from  the  limestone  are  for  the  most  part  exfoliated,  or 
have  the  shells  silicified,  by  which  the  finer  markings  are  obliterated. 
The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  a  perforation  in  the  beak 
opening  below  into  an  angular  space  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
beak  of  the  dorsal  valve  and  thence  communicating  with  the  main 
cavity  of  the  valve.  The  base  of  the  fissure  is  margined  on  each 
side  by  a  strong  tooth  on  each  side,  which  extends  in  strong  dental 
plates  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  these  are  often  continued  in 
a  thickened  ridge  bordering  the  muscular  impression.  The  imprints 
of  the  adductor  muscles  are  opposite  the  bases  of  the  dental  plates, 
and  below  and  on  either  side  are  the  imprints  of  the  broad  divari- 
cator  muscles.  In  the  dorsal  valve  the  cardinal  process  is  broad  and 
strong,  the  crural  bases  somewhat  widely  diverging  and  the  center 
abruptly  depressed;  the  teeth  sockets  are  long  and  supported  by 
strong  lamellar  callosities  which  extend  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
valve  nearly  parallel  to  the  exterior  margin.  The  muscular  imprints 
are  divided  by  a  low  distinct  septum.*' 

Variation  in  this  species  occurs  chiefly  in  connection  with  three 
characters, — the  mesial  fold,  the  short  oblique  folds  near  ihe  beak 
on  the  dorsal  valve  and  the  angular  ridges  bounding  the  mesial  sinus. 
The  latter  are  always  well  developed  and  either  obtusely  or  sharply 
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angular  near  the  beak;  when  these  ridges  are  obtusely  angular  near 
the  beak  they  usually  fade  out  before  reaching  half  way  to  the  front 
into  the  gently  rounded  sides  of  the  ventral  valve;  in  some  specimens, 
however,  they  continue  from  the  beak  to  the  front  as  sharply  angular 
elevations.  The  groove  marking  the  center  of  the  mesial  fold  varies 
from  a  well  marked  depression  which  extends  from  the  beak  to  the 
front  of  the  shell,  to  a  shallow  groove  noticeable  only  at  the  beak. 
A  series  of  shells  from  Mr.  Green's  collection  shows  this  groove  ex- 
tending from  beak  to  front  in  some  specimens,  and  gradually  retreat- 
ing toward  the  beak  in  others  until  only  a  trace  of  it  "is  preserved  at 
the  beak,  the  remainder  of  the  fold  being  rounded  on  the  top.  In 
some  specimens  there  is  a  short  well  marked  oblique  fold  on  each 
side  the  beak  on  the  dorsal  valve.  In  one  specimen  there  is  a  second 
fold  slightly  developed.  A  series  of  shells  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  development  of  this  fold  shows  it  growing  gradually  less  dis- 
tinct until  it  is  entirely  absent  or  barely  noticeable. 

A  study  of  a  series  of  these  shells  shows  that  the  variations  of  the 
three  characters  above  described  are  closely  correllated.  The  car- 
dinal folds,  the  angular  ridges  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  the  groove  on 
the  mesial  fold  have  about  the  same  relative  development  on  each  in- 
dividual. 

This  is  a  rather  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Charlestown  and 
Falls  of  the  Ohioand  Newbem. 

PBNTAMERELLA. 

A.     Length  exceeding  the  width  considerably.  P.  thumeldia, 
AA.     Length  less  than  the  width  or  exceeding  it  but  slightly. 

b.     Plications  numerous  and  usually  bifurcated.  P.  araia, 

bb.     Plications  few  and  simple.  P,  pavUionenns, 

Pentamerella  pavilionensis  Hall. 

PI.  VII,  fiffs.  IJa. 

p.  paviUonensis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  377,  PL  58, 
figs.  28-39. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  ventricose  broadly  ovate,  often  wider 
than  long,  more  or  less  gibbous  and  arcuate  in  old  shells.  Ventral 
valve  gibbous  or  ventricose  above,  becoming  depressed  in  the  middle 
into  a  broad  shallow  undefined  sinus,  which  scarcely  reaches  to  the 
beak,  and  sometimes  not  much  above  the  middle,  and  is  produced  in 
front;  sides  abruptly  curving  to  the  margin;  beak  incurved,  obtuse. 
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arching  from  the  broad  fissure;  cardinal  line  extending  for 
more  than  half  the  width  of  the  shell.  The  space  above  on  each 
side  of  the  fissure  is  concave  and  wrinkled.  Dorsal  valve  gib- 
bous in  the  middle,  somewhat  regularly  curving  to  the  sides  and 
front;  sides  abruptly  curving  to  the  margin;  beak  incurved,  ob- 
tuse, arching  from  the  bi'oad  fissure;  cardinal  line  extending  more 
than  half  the  width  of  the  shell.  The  space  above  on  each  side  the 
fissure  is  concave  and  wrinkled.  Dorsal  valve  gibbous  in  the  middle, 
somewhat  regularly  curving  to  the  sides  and  front;  mesial  fold  de- 
fined below  the  middle  of  the  valve.  Surface  plicated,  the  plications 
rounded  or  subangular,  becoming  obsolete  towards  the  beak,  and 
prominent  below  the  middle;  of  these  there  are  two  or  three  in  the 
mesial  sinus,  and  usually  about  four  on  the  mesial  fold,  with  three, 
four  or  five  on  either  side.  The  plications  are  crossed  by  fine  con- 
centric striae  of  growth,  which,  at  irregular  intervals,  are  crowded 
into  squamose  imbricating  lines.  The  entire  surface  is  finely  papil- 
lose or  punctate  and  when  well  preserved  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
punctate  shell.  The  substance  of  the  shell  is  lamellose-prismatic 
and  brittle.  The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  a  broad  short 
and  deep  spoon-shaped  pit,  the  extremity  of  which  is  bent  abruptly 
to  the  dorsal  side.  The  septum  supporting  the  conjoined  lamellae 
extends  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  valve,  and  in 
some  examples  may  extend  still  farther  toward  the  anterior  margin. 
The  interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  not  fully  known." 

The  specimens  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  from  the  P  alls  of  the  Ohio 
show  considerable  variation.  One  specimen  has  nine  or  ten  plications 
on  each  valve,  while  in  some  specimens  only  the  three  or  four  plica- 
tions occupying  the  fold  and  sinus  are  developed.  All  of  the  plica- 
tions fade  out  entirely  or  become  very  indistinct  before  reaching 
the  cardinal  line.  In  one  shell  the  umbo  is  twisted  to  one  side  giving 
the  distorted  appearance  so  common  in  Cyrtina  hamiltonensis.  This 
species  is  common. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Charlestown  and 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Bunker  Hill,  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  and  Little  Rock 
Creek,  Cass  County. 
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PerUamerella  thumdda  Nettleroth. 

P.  thusnelda  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  p.  51,  PL  31,  figs.  26,  27,  28. 

NettlerotVs  original  description, — "Shell  of  medium  size,  ovoid  or 
subquadratc;  cardinal  extremities  rounded,  forming  In  the  beak  of 
the  dorsal  valve  an  angle  of  a  little  more  Ihan  six^  degrees;  length 
exceeding  the  width  considerably,  giving  to  the  shell  an  elongate 
somewhat  slender  appearance.  Ventral  valve  ventricose,  even  gib- 
bous; convexity  regular  from  beak  to  front,  and  also  transversely; 
greatest  convexity  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  valve;  mesial 
sinus  indicated  by  two  very  strong  plications,  and  by  a  wide  and  deep 
groove  on  each  side  of  them;  the  summit  of  these  plications  diops  not 
at  all,  or  at  least  very  slightly,  at  the  very  front  pf  the  valve,  below 
the  regular  surface;  the  two  prominent  grooves  extend  almost  to  the 
beak  forming  on  the  umbo  only  one  rib,  which  separates  into  two  pli- 
cations in  front  of  the  beak;  these  mesial  ribs  are  considerably  pro- 
longed in  front,  producing  a  subquadrilateral  extension,  beak  is 
prominent  and  incurved,  cardinal  area  large,  extending  to  the  ex- 
tremities and  bounded  by  a  well  marked  regularly  curved  line  of  de- 
marcation; fissure  of  moderate  size  but  partly  closed  by  the  beaks  of 
both  valves.  Dorsal  valve  depressed  convex,  curved  slightly  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  valve;  lateral  partitions  of  lower  half  almost  flat, 
mesial  fold  formed  by  three  strong  plications,  which  are  united  into 
one  simple  elevation  on  the  umbo,  where  it  is  only  faintly  visible; 
below  the  umbo  the  three  mesial  ribs  separate  and  extend  to  a  little 
beyond  the  front,  where  they  are  considerably  elevated;  beak  mod- 
erate and  incurved  into  the  foramen  of  the  other  valve,  cardinal  area 
only  linear.  Surface  marked  by  about  twelve  subangular  plications,  of 
which  those  of  the  mesial  depression  and  elevation  are  considerably 
stronger  than  those  on  the  lateral  slopes;  the  lateral  ribs  on  the 
dorsal  valve  are  single  and  of  equal  size;  those  on  the  ventral  valve 
increase  by  bifurcation,  and  those  nearest  to  the  mesial  furrows 
appear  to  be  stronger  than  the  more  lateral  ones." 

Nettleroth  reports  this  species  to  be  raue,  only  two  specimens  being 
known^. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeflfersonville  limestone  ("Comiferous");  Falls  of  tlie  Ohio. 
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PentaTnerellalaraia  (CoDrad). 
PI.  VII,  fig;2. 

P.  arata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  375,  PL  68,  figs.  1-21. 

Hairs  description, — "Shell  ovate,  more  or  less  convex  or  gibbous, 
becoming  arcuate  ovoid  in  old  shells;  the  width  greater  or  less  than 
the  length;  hinge  line  variable.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  and  somewhat 
regularly  convex  in  the  young  shells,  becoming  ventricose  in  old 
shells,  with  a  mesial  sinus  which  is  more  or  less  developed.  In  old 
shells  the  form  is  extremely  arcuate  and  the  beak  strongly  incurved; 
in  shells  of  medium  size  the  beak  is  obtuse,  limiting  the  apex  of  the 
triangular  fissure.  There  is  a  narrow  area  bordering  the  fissure  and 
the  space  on  either  side  between  the  hinge  line  and  its  apex  is  often 
flattened  and  sometimes  distinctly  limited  by  a  faint  elevation;  fissure 
large  and  nearly  covered  by  the  beak  of  the  opposite  valve.  Dorsal 
valve  in  young  shells  more  or  less  conves,  and  sometimes  gibbous 
in  the  upper  part,  and  often  moderately  convex  in  older  shells;  mesial 
fold  usually  well  defined  in  the  lower  half  of  the  valve,  sometimes 
reaching  nearly  to  the  apex;  in  young  shells  there  is  rarely  a  short 
sinus  in  place  of  the  mesial  elevation.  Surface  plicated  by  rounded 
or  angular  plications,  which  sometimes  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
beak  but  are  often  only  developed  below  the  first  third  of  the  length; 
plications  usually  bifurcated;  the  bifurcations  irregular  or  unequal. 
The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  has  an  elongate  spoon-shaped  pit, 
the  inner  extremity  of  which  is  free  for  a  considerable  extent  and 
the  upper  part  supported  on  the  central  septum  which  usually  ex- 
tends less  than  half  the  length  of  the  shell  from  the  apex.  In  the 
dorsal  valve  the  crura  or  lamellae  are  joined  at  their  bases,  making  a 
V-shaped  trough  or  pit,  which  is  attached  to  the  valve  in  its  upper 
part  and  continues  sessile  for  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  shell." 

Hall  states  that  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  P.  pavilion' 
ensis  by  its  greater  number  of  plications  which  are  more  or  less  angu- 
lar and  usually  bifurcate. 

Only  three  or  four  specimens  in  a  collection  of  about  eighty  Pen- 
tamerellas  show  any  bifurcating  striae.  A  few  specimens  clearly 
correspond  to  the  P.  arata  type  in  their  abundant  and  angular  plica- 
tions, but  the  pavilionensis  type  generally  predominates  in  numbers. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Cass  County  and  Falls  of 
the  Ohio. 
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STROPHEODOHTA. 

A.    Shell  nearly  flat,  striae  rather  fine.  S.  perplancu 

A  A.    Shell  arched  with  some  or  all  of  the  striae  coarse. 

b.    Shell  very  large,  frequently  two  inches  or  more  in  width. 

8.  e<mcava, 
bb.    Shell  small  or  of  moderate  size. 

c.    Surface  marked  by  distant  elevated  striae  and  the  interspaces 
occupied  by  very  fine  striae. 

d.    Shell  usually  more  than  an  inch  in  width,  striae  lest 
regular  on  the  ventral  than  on  the  dorsal  valve. 

8.  inequiradiata, 
dd.    Shell  usually  less  than  one  inch  in  width.    Striae  on 
the  ventral  and  dorsal  valves  similar. 

8.  inequ%9triala, 
cc.    Surface  marked  by  bifurcating  coarse  striae. 

e.    Shell  small,  striae  few  and  very  coarse. 

S,  plieala. 
ee.    Shell  of  moderate  size,  striae  numerous,  and 
usually  rather  fine  toward  the  margin. 

8,  demtMsa. 

Stropheodonta  demissa  (Goarad). 

S.  demissa  HaU,  PaL  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  101,  PL  11,  figs. 
14-17.  •    ' 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  semielliptical,  usually  wider  than  high, 
length  and  breadth  often  nearly  equal;  hinge  line  equcJing  or 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  shell  below,  abruptly  contracted  be- 
neath the  extremities,  which  are  often  auriculate;  in  some  specimens 
the  sides  are  nearly  straight,  and  parellel  for  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  shell.  Ventral  valve  regularly  convex,  often  gibbous; 
greatest  elevation  nearly  central,  and  sometimes  subangulated  along 
the  middle;  umbo  small  and  prominent  with  the  apex  slightly  in- 
curved and  extending  beyond  the  plane  of  the  area.  Surface  a  little 
concave  toward  the  cardinal  angles  which  are  slightly  deflected. 
Dorsal  valve  moderately  concave,  rarely  following  the  convexity  of 
the  opposite  valve;  sometimes  an  undefined  median  depression  ex- 
tends from  beneath  the  apex  to  the  front  of  the  shell.  Area  of 
ventral  valve  variable,  usually  of  moderate  width,  from  8/100  to 
12/100  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  center,  having  a  low  triangular  outline, 
concave  in  the  middle,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  beak,  strongly  striated  transversely  and  more  faintly  longitud- 
inally, sometimes  marked  along  the  middle  by  a  subangular  eleva- 
tion; inner  margin  crenulated  for  nearly  its  entire  length.  There  is 
no  foramen  but  sometimes  a  smooth  triangular  space  beneath  the 
beak.    Dorsal  area  narrow  and  usually  linear,  sometimes  wider  antt 
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sometimes  narrower  in  the  middle,  and  the  margin  for  a  short  space 
free  from  crenulations.  The  planes  of  the  two  areas  are  inclined  so 
as  to  sometimes  give  less  than  a  right  angle  between  them,  but  gem- 
erally  a  greater  angle,  and  along  the  middle  the  two  are  often 
nearly  in  the  same  plane.  Surface  marked  by  numerous  crowded 
striae,  about  nine  or  ten  of  which  are  much  stronger  and  more  ele- 
vated on  the  umbo  of  the  ventral  valve,  with  finer  ones  coining  in  be- 
tween and  on  either  side;  striae  frequently  increasing  by  intercala- 
tion and  bifurcation,  until  they  become  very  numerous  and  much 
finer  at  the  margin.  On  the  dorsal  valve  the  striae  are  similar  to 
those  on  the  ventral  valve.  In  well  preserved  specimens  fine  con- 
centric striae  cover  the  entire  surface,  but  the  greater  number  of 
specimens  do  not  preserve  these  markings.  The  coarser  striae  are 
sometimes  seen  separated  on  the  middle  of  the  shell,  each  one  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  fascicle  of  striae,  which  spreading,  cover 
the  lower  part  of  the  shell  with  extremely  crowded  striae.  The  in- 
terior of  the  ventral  valve  and  casts  of  the  same  show  a  large  flabel- 
liform  divaricator  muscular  impression,  which  is  somewhat  widely 
separated  in  front,  and  each  division  distinctly  lobed.  The  occlusor 
muscular  impressions  occupy  a  semielliptical  space  on  each  side  of 
a  narrow  central  depression,  the  marking  on  either  side  being  double 
in  well  preserved  specimens.  The  upper  extremities  of  this  impres- 
sion are  close  under  the  arch  of  the  umbo,  and  separated  by  a  smooth 
space  from  the  divaricator  impressions.  Beyond  the  muscular  im- 
pressions the  interior  surface  is  pustulose,  the  points  being  more 
prominent  just  without  their  limits;  beyond  which  the  course  of 
the  vascular  impressions  can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  the  dorsal  valve 
the  anterior  and  posterior  occlusor  muscular  impressions  are  very 
conspicuous  and  deeply  marked  and  often  limited  by  an  elevated 
ridge,  a  narrow  longitudinal  ridge  dividing  the  two  pairs.  On  each 
side  and  below  the  muscular  impressions  the  surface  is  marked  by 
small  pustules  or  tubercles;  and  beyond  these  the  surface  is  minutely 
pustulose,  the  muscular  impressions  becoming  distinct  toward  the 
margin.  The  cardinal  process  is  divided  from  the  base,  the  divisions 
strongly  diverging.'' 

The  specimens  at  hand  vary  considerably  in  the  convexity  of  the 
dorsal  valve;  in  some  specimens  it  is  deeply  arched  while  in  others 
it  is  nearly  flat.  Three  types  of  surface  markings  which  merge  into 
each  other  in  a  large  collection  are  distinguishable  in  this  species; 
shells  with  not  very  coarse  striae  which  are  of  uniform  size  from  the 
beaks  to  the  margin;  shells  with  very  coarse  striae  near  the  beaks, 
each  of  which  splits  into  a  bundle  of  fine  striae  toward  the  middle 
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of  the  shell;  and  shells  with  a  few  coarse  and  sometimes  very  indis- 
tinct striae  near  the  keaks  which  fade  out  hef ore  reaching  the  middle 
of  the  shell,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  shell  entirely  hare  of 
striae,  or  marked  hy  very  faint  striae. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ahundant  species  in  the  Indiana  Devonian. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellershnrg  heds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  throughout  the  De- 
vonian area. 

Stropheodonta  plioata  Hall. 

Pl.VI,flg.2. 

S.  pUcata  Hall,  13th  Bep.  N.  Y.  State  Cah.  Nat.  Hist.,  1860,  p.  90. 

The  character  of  this  shell  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  figures. 
It  seems  to  differ  from  S.  dimissa  only  in  the  stronger  plications.  It 
should  probably  be  considered  a  well  marked  variety  of  that  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Stropheodonta  perplana  (Conrad), 

?l.V,figf.»-7, 

S.  perplana  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  92-98,  PI.  11,  fig. 
22;  PL  12,  figs.  13.15;  PI.  17,  fig.  1. 

HalVs  description,  in  part, — "Shell  semielliptical;  the  length  vary- 
ing from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  the  width,  which  is  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches;  slightly  concavo-convex,  and  often  nearly  flat; 
hinge  line  equaling  or  often  a  little  greater  than  the  width  of  the 
shell  below;  but  the  sides  are  frequently  nearly  straight  for  half  their 
length,  and  the  front  broadly  rounded  with  the  margin  attenuate. 
Ventral  valve  very  little  convex,  the  greatest  convexity  above  the 
middle  of  its  length,  with  frequently  a  few  obscure  concentric 
wrinkles  near  the  apex  and  sometimes  upon  the  body  of  the  shell; 
apex  scarcely  rising  above  the  hinge  line,  and  slightly  incurved. 
Dorsal  valve  gently  concave  and  often  nearly  flat.  Area  of  the 
ventral  valve  usually  less  than  a  line  in  width,  inclined  to  an  angle  of 
40  degrees  to  50  degrees  to  the  plaice  of  the  margins  and  curved  in 
the  upper  part,  vertically  striated  in  its  whole  extent  and  crenulate 
on  the  inner  margin;  sometimes  a  flat  triangular  space  In  place  of  a 
foramen,  with  a  narrow  callosity  in  the  middle,  but  this  feature  is 
not  always  observable.  Area  of  the  dorsal  valve  about  half  as  wide 
as  that  of  the  ventral,  gently  curved  outward,  leaving  an  angle 
between  the  two  of  more  than  90  degrees;  the  center  is  marked  by  a 
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narrow  callosity  or  an  impressed  space.  Surface  covered  by  fine 
subeqnal  striae,  those  of  the  ventral  valve  being  the  finer,  extremely 
sharp  and  often  gently  undulating,  increasing  both  by  bifurcation 
and  intercalation  and  crossed  by  fine  even  concentric  striae.  In  some 
specimens  the  longitudinal  striae  rise  at  frequent  intervals  into  mi- 
nute granules,  evidently  the  bases  of  minute  spines,  which  have  cov- 
ered the  surface  of  the  ventral  valve.  Very  rarely  there  is  some 
interruption  in  the  regularity  of  the  striae,  apparently  owing  to  an 
injury  which  has  caused  the  concentric  striae  to  cmrve  toward  that 
point,  and  the  radiating  striae  to  converge,  making  a  kind  of  seam 
or  cicatrix." 

The  common  form  of  this  species  corresponds  to  the  above  de- 
scription. There  ts  a  variety  of  the  species,  however,  which  has  the 
striae  arranged  in  fascicles  of  from  three  to  six  fine  ones  between 
stronger  and  more  elevated  striae. 

This  is  a  common  species  in  northern  and  southern  Indiana. 
F§nnation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Little  Rock  Creek, 
Oass  Ooimty  and  from  Shelby  County  to  the  Ohio  in  southern  In- 
diana. ^ 

StropheodorUa  cancava  Hall. 

PI.  V.  figs.  1,1a,  2;  Pl.VI.fif.l. 

S.  concava  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  96,  PI.  16,  figs,  la-lh. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  large,  from  two  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide  on  the  hinge  line,  concavo-convex  or  subbemispheric, 
broadly  semielliptical  or  subcircular,  sometimes  subtriangular  from 
becoming  narrowed  in  front.  The  proportions  vary  from  nearly 
equal  length  and  breadth  to  a  width  one-fourth  to  one-third  greater. 
The  hinge  extremities  salient,  but  often  rounded.  Ventral  valve 
varying  from  moderately  to  extremely  convex,  and  becoming  gibbous 
in  the  middle,  rounded  upon  the  umbo  and  little  elevated  above  the 
hinge  line,  with  beak  small  and  scarcely  incurved  in  some  specimens, 
the  centre  of  the  valve  is  elevated  in  a  median  ridge.  Dorsal  valve 
usually  almost  flat  or  slightly  concave  in  the  upper  and  central  por- 
tions, becoming  suddenly  deflected  toward  the  margin;  in  some  speci- 
mens regularly  concave.  Area  of  the  ventral  valve  nearly  on  a 
plane  with  the  axis  of  the  shell  about  a  line  in  width,  narrowing 
toward  the  extremities,  vertically  striated  with  the  margin  crenulated 
for  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  extremities. 
Area  of  the  dorsal  valve  almost  rectangular  to  that  of  the  ventral 
valve,  very  narrow  and  nearly  linear  throughout;  sometimes  narrower 
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in  the  middle  striate  and  creniilate  in  the  opposite  valve;  with  a 
small  smooth  triangular  space  beneath  the  apex.  The  surface  of 
tiie  ventral  valve  is  marked  by  sharply  elevated,  strongly  crenulated 
striae,  between  which  are  sometimes  one  or  two  less  devated 
striae  similarly  crenulated  and  still  finer  striae  between  the  latter. 
In  other  specimens  there  are  wider  spaces  of  finer  equal  striae  be- 
tween the  stronger  ones;  and  in  still  other  examples,  the  striae  are 
nearly  all  strong  and  sharply  elevated,  with  few  finer  ones,  which 
soon  rise  to  the  strength  of  the  others.  Close  undulating  concentric 
striae  cover  the  whole  surface.  The  dorsal  valve  is  marked  by  dis- 
tant sharp  elevated  striae,  between  which  there  are  from  three  to 
six  and  rarely  ten  finer  striae,  which  are  very  finely  crenulated  by 
concentric  striae.  In  some  specimens  the  ventral  valve  is  marked 
by  an  irregular  fold  or  ridge  down  the  middle,  and  there  are  some- 
times a  few  incipient  plications  on  one  or  both  sides  towards  the 
margin  of  the  shell.  These  plications  likewise  aflfect  the  dorsal 
valve.  The  interior  of  the  valves  is  finely  pustulose.  The  divaricator 
muscular  impressions  of  the  ventral  valve  are  large  and  spreading, 
about  as  wide  as  long,  extending  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  valve 
and  deeply  striate;  while  the  occlusor  impressions  are  elongate-ovate 
or  cordif  orm  and  strongly  marked.  The  muscular  impressions  of  the 
dorsal  valve  are  strong  and  divided  above  by  a  roimded  ridge  which 
supports  the  strong  bifurcate  cardinal  process,  each  division  of  which 
is  bilobed,  and  the  surface  roughened  for  the  muscular  attachment.^^ 

The  large  size  of  this  shell  readily  distinguishes  mature  specimens 
from  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  Each  of  the  three  specimens 
from  near  Pipe  Creek  Falls  exceeds  three  inches  in  width.  One  of 
these  measures  in  the  widest  part  3J  inches  and  2f  inches  in  length. 
Many  mature  shells,  however,  do  not  reach  this  size. 

This  species  is  rather  common. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeff er son ville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls, 
little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  Coimty,  Charlestown,  Sellersburg  and  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

Stropheodonta  hemispherica  HaU. 

There  seems  to  be  no  clearly  defined  difference  between  8.  concava 
and  8.  hemispherica  as  defined  by  Hall.  The  specimens  heretofore 
referred  by  the  writer*  to  the  latter  species  are  probably  varieties  of 
8,  concava. 


•  Ban.  Am.  Pal.,  No.  12,  p.  68. 
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StropheodofUa  inequutriaia  (CoDrad). 

Pl.IV,flf8.12.13. 

S.  inequistriata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  106,  PI.  12, 
figs.  6-8;  PI.  18,  fig.  2. 

H all's  description, — "Shell  semioval  or  semicircular  in  outline; 
hinge  line  extended  beyond  the  width  of  the  shell  below;  extremities 
acute,  sometimes  auriculate.  Earely  the  sides  are  nearly  straight 
below  the  auriculate  extremities,  and  the  basal  curve  rather  straight- 
ened on  each  side  and  produced  in  a  subnasute  extension  in  the  mid- 
dle. Ventral  valve  usually  convex  and  often  gibbous  in  the  middle 
and  abruptly  arched  toward  the  hinge  line,  depressed-convex  on  the 
disc  the  margin  toward  the  front  more  abruptly  curving;  sometimes 
gently  sloping  towards  the  front  and  abruptly  constricted  on  the 
sides  below  the  cardinal  extremities,  which  are  deflected  toward  the 
ventral  side;  the  beak  is  small  scarcely  prominent  on  the  hinge  line. 
Dorsal  valve  moderately  concave,  often  more  deeply  concave;  some- 
times moderately  concave  in  the  upper  and  middle  part,  and  sud- 
denly deflected  toward  the  front.  Area  of  the  ventral  valve  narrow 
linear,  extending  to  the  extremities  of  the  hinge  line,  striate  verti- 
cally, with  the  inner  margins  crenulate  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  length  from  the  beak  to  the  extremities;  foramen  none;  a  slight 
linear  elevation  extends  across  the  area.  Dorsal  area  scarcely  more 
than  half  as  wide  as  the  ventral  area,  and,  in  every  perfect  specimen 
having  a  narrow  elevated  ridge  crossing  it  in  continuation  of  that  of 
the  opposite  valve.  Surface  of  the  entire  shell  marked  by  slender 
elevated  striae,  which  are  increased  by  interstitial  additions;  the 
interspaces  occupied  by  much  finer  closely  arranged  striae,  which  are 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  crossed  by  fine  concentric 
striae.  In  the  interior  of  the  ventral  valve,  the  occlusor  muscular 
impressions  occupy  a  narrow  subquadrangular  elevated  space  just 
beneath  the  apex;  while  the  divaricator  muscular  imprints  occupy  a 
short  broad  space  on  each  side  and  are  limited  by  nearly  vertical  or 
slightly  converging  ridges  which  have  in  some  degree  the  appearance 
of  dental  lamellae;  within  the  limits  of  these  ridges  the  muscular 
imprints  are  not  strongly  marked.  In  the  dorsal  valve  the  posterior 
occlusor  imprints  are  broad  and  extending  far  toward  the  cardinal 
line  and  often  limited  by  a  low  pustulose  ridge;  the  anterior  impres- 
sions are  small  and  narrow,  separated  by  a  narrow  mesial  ridge  and 
margined  by  diverging  elevated  ridges,  which  above  the  impression 
are  united  in  the  mesial  ridge  from  which  proceeds  the  bifurcating 
cardinal  process;  the  divisions  of  this  process  are  broad  and  some- 
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what  flattened  vertically  or  a  little  obliquely  and  sometimes  grooved 
on  the  inner  side  and  distinctly  bilobate  at  the  cardinal  extremities. 
The  condition  of  the  muscular  imprints  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation;  for  in  some  specimens  those  of  the  interior  occlusors  are 
raised  in  two  prominent  processes  to  a  height  greater  than  the  en- 
closing ridges,  and  sometimes  the  imprints  remain  depressed,  and 
the  enclosing  ridges  are  extremely  elevated,  arching  over  and  nearly 
enclosing  the  muscular  area.  Just  without  the  muscular  areas,  in 
both  valves,  the  interior  surface  is  rather  strongly  pustulose  and 
beyond  this  it  is  finely  pustulose  in  lines  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
ternal striae;  while  the  dorsal  valve  more  often  than  the  ventral,  is 
marked  by  strong  vascular  impressions." 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  this  species  have  the  ventral  valve  highly 
arched.  Those  from  northern  Indiana  seldom  exceed  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  width.  Sharp  elevated  striae  with  interspaces  contain- 
ing from  six  to  fifteen  very  fine  striae  mark  the  surface  of  both 
valves. 

This  is  a  common  species  in  northern  Indiana  but  less  common  in 
southern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jefifersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Pipe 
Creek  Falls,  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

BHIPIDOMELLA. 

A.     Beak  of  ventral  valve  extending  beyond  the  beak  of  dorsal  valve ;  dorsal 

valve  usually  without  sinus.  R,  livUi, 

A  A.     Beak  of  ventral  valve  not  extending  beyond  the  beak  of  dorsal  valve,  or 

but  slightly. 

b.     Shell  narrow  toward  the  beaks,  sides  sloping  from  them  in  nearly 

straight  lines  to  near  the  middle  of   shell ;    dorsal  valve   very 

gibbous.  R.  leueosia. 

bb.     Shell  wide  toward  the  front  sides  near  the  beak«  rounded,  dorsal 

valve  slightly  gibbous.  R.  vanuxemu 

RhipidomeUa  vanuxemi  Hall. 
PI.  Uh  flff.  14:  PI.  IV,  figs.  1,  la,  2,3, 3a. 

0.  vanuxemi  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  47,  PI.  5,  fig.  6; 
PI.  6,  fig.  3. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  subcircular  or  transversely  suboval 
compressed;  hinge  line  very  short;  margins  of  the  valves  erenulated 
within  from  the  external  striae;  interior  minutely  punctate.  Dorsal 
valve  convex;  beak  scarcely  distinct  from  the  cardinal  border,  not 
incurved;  cardinal  process  prominent;  area  flat  or  alightly  inclined 
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to  the  ventral  area  and  about  two-thirds  as  wide.  Ventral  valve 
nearly  flat  or  a  little  concave  toward  the  front,  moderately  convex  in 
the  umbonal  region;  beak  small,  extending  little  beyond  the  opposite 
beak,  arched  and  rarely  incurved  over  the  area;  area  very  small, 
less  than  half  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  shell,  arcuate;  foramen 
comparatively  large,  triangular,  and  partly  filled  by  the  cardinal 
process  of  the  other  valve;  teeth  prominent.  Surface  marked  by 
fine,  closely  arranged  radiating  tubular  striae,  which  are  perforate 
at  intervals,  increasing  both  by  implantation  and  bifurcation,  and 
are  crossed  by  very  fine  indistinct  concentric  striae,  and,  at  greater 
intervals,  by  more  distinct  concentric  imbricating  lines  of  growth; 
entire  surface  granulate  or  punctate,  under  a  magnifier.  Striae  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  in  the  space  of  two  lines  near  the  beak,  and  from 
seven  to  nine  in  the  same  interval  near  the  margin.  The  interior 
of  the  dorsal  valve  shows  a  strong  cardinal  process,  which  is  con- 
tinued in  a  prominent  rounded  median  ridge  for  half  the  length  of 
the  shell,  where  it  sometimes  divides,  or  gradually  becomes  obsolete; 
there  are  sometimes  visible  low  transverse  ridges  which  divide  the 
muscular  impression.  The  crural  processes  are  prominent  and  sus- 
tained below  by  strong  oblique  ridges.  In  the  interior  of  young 
specimens,  the  marks  of  the  external  striae  visible  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  muscular  impressions;  while  in  older  specimens  these  marks 
extend  little  beyond  the  margin.  The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve 
is  marked  by  a  large  flabelliform  muscular  impression  which  reaches 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  shell.  The  central  or 
adductor  impression  is  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  longitudi- 
nally divided  by  a  slight  median  ridge  which  is  stronger  below.  In 
the  older  shells  the  ovarian  spaces  are  pustulose.  The  dental 
lamellae  are  strong  and  divergent,  supported  below  by  the  ridge 
which  margins  the  muscular  impression.  Vascular  impressions  are 
rarely  seen  extending  beyond  the  muscular  area.  Under  a  lens  the 
interior  surface  is  distinctly  punctate.  In  all  well  preserved  speci- 
mens the  exterior  shows  minute  tubular  openings  in  the  striae;  and 
when  the  striae  are  much  worn,  these  also  are  seen  to  be  tubular; 
while  a  farther  wearing  of  the  surface  shows  more  distinctly  the 
minutely  punctate  character  of  the  shell." 

This  species  is  very  abundant  at  many  localities.  The  specimens 
correspond  closely  to  the  above  description. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Little 
Rock  Creek,  Cass  County,  North  Vernon,  Charlestown,  Lexington 
and  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  '        . 
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Bhipidomdla  letuiona  Hall. 
PI.  Ill,  fift.  12, 13, 13a. 

Orthis  leucosia  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  IV,  1867,  pp.  48,  63,  PI.  7,  fig.  4; 
PI.  8,  figs.  9,  10. 

This  species  is  so  closely  related  to  R.  vanuxemi  that  it  is,  as  sug- 
gested by  Hall,  probably  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  A  few  speci- 
mens in  Mr.  Green's  collection  correspond  to  the  description  and 
figure  of  R.  leucosia.  They  differ  from  R.  vanuxemi  in  their  more 
ovate  form,  more  gibbous  dorsal  valve  and  in  the  less  rounded  ex- 
tremities of  the  cardinal  line;  the  margin  of  the  shell  from  the  beak 
to  near  the  middle  forms  a  nearly  straight  line.  In  two  specimens 
the  length  and  greatest  breadth  of  the  shell  are  equal;  in  the  others 
the  width  exceeds  the  length  very  slightly.    This  species  is  rare. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

RhipodomeUa  livia  (Billings?). 
PI.  IV,  fig.  4. 

Orthis  livia  Billings,  Can.  Joum.  of  Industry,  Sci.  and  Art,  No.  27, 
p.  269,  1860. 

Billings'  original  description. — "Shell  suborbicular  or  subquad- 
rate,  length  about  eight-ninths  of  the  width;  greatest  width  usually 
a  little  in  front  of  the  middle;  length  of  hinge  line  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  width  of  the  shell;  cardinal  extremities  rounded;  sides  in 
most  specimens  somewhat  straight,  often  sufficiently  curved  to  give 
a  circular  aspect  to  the  shell;  front  angles  obtusely  rounded,  front 
margin  in  general  broadly  convex,  sometimes,  in  a  small  central  por- 
tion nearly  straight.  Dorsal  valve  of  medium  convexity,  most  ele- 
vated about  the  middle;  the  outline  forming  an  uniform  arch  from 
depressed  beak  to  front  margin;  slope  from  umbo  to  cardinal  angles 
gently  concave;  sometimes  a  barely  perceptible  mesial  depression, 
commencing  on  a  point  at  the  beak,  and  becoming  obsolete  at  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  the  length;  area  small,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
lateral  margins;  beak  minute,  forming  a  small  triangular  projection 
rising  scarcely  one-fourth  of  a  line  above  the  edge  of  the  area. 
Ventral  valve  moderately  convex,  most  elevated  at  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  the  length  from  the  beak,  thence  descending 
with  a  flat  or  gently  concave  slope  to  the  lateral  margins,  with  a  some- 
what concave  one  to  the  front,  and  also  to  the  hinge  line  and  cardinal 
angles.    The  concavity  toward  the  front  is  not  found  in  all  speci-. 
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mens;  some  shells  have  basal  portions  either  flat  or  slightly  convex. 
The  ventral  umbo  is  small  and  neatly  defined;  beak  small  pointed 
and  somewhat  incurved,  but  scarcely  overhanging  edge  of  the  area; 
area  triangular  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  dorsal  one.  Foramen 
not  observed.  Surface  covered  with  small  subangular  radiating 
ridges  or  striae  of  nearly  uniform  size,  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  width 
of  three  lines,  increasing  by  bifurcation,  strongly  curved  outward  on 
the  lateral  part  of  shell;  the  interspaces  subangular  and  equal  in 
size  with  the  striae.  In  perfect  specimens  very  fine  concentric  sub- 
lamellose  striae  are  visible,  seven  ar  eight  to  one  line.  In  certain 
conditions  of  preservation,  also,  the  radiating  striae  are  seen  to  be 
subtubular,  and  exhibit  numerous  small  oval  or  circular  openings 
on  their  edges,  each  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  a  line  in  width 
and  from  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of  a  line  distant  from  each  other." 
A  specimen  in  the  State  Museum  which  is  here  figured,  is  doubt- 
fully referred  to  this  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Clark  County. 

Rhipidomella  goodwini  Nettleroth. 

R.  goodwini  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  39,  PI.  17,  figs.  30-31. 

Nettleroth's  original  description. — "Shell  small,  subcircular  or  sub- 
quadrate;  moderately  convex  in  both  valves;  hinge  line  short,  equal 
or  less  than  ha^f  the  width  of  the  shell;  cardinal  extremities  rounded; 
lateral  margins  almost  straight  or  very  slightly  curved;  they  diverge 
toward  the  base  in  consequence  of  which  greatest  width  of  shell  is 
close  to  base  or  front;  the  basal  margin  is  broadly  curved,  with  its 
central  portion  either  straight  or  slightly  inflected.  Ventral  valve 
is  somewhat  more  convex  in  its  umbonal  region  than  dorsal,  but  in 
its  basal  half  it  is  the  reverse.  Its  greatest  convexity  is  just  below 
the  umbo,  from  where  it  slopes  in  a  very  gentle  curve  to  lateral  and 
basal  margins,  but  more  rapidly,  even  almost  abruptly  to  the  cardinal 
lines;  umbo  moderate,  beak  a  little  elevated  above  opposite  valve, 
sharp  pointed  and  slightly  arched,  but  not  incurved.  Cardinal  area 
short  but  comparatively  high,  limited  by  sharp  margins  and  divided 
by  an  open  triangular  foramen,  which  is  partly  closed  at  its  base  by 
the  cardinal  process  of  the  dorsal  valve.  Dorsal  valve  moderately 
convex;  point  of  greatest  convexity  a  little  above  middle  of  valve, 
from  where  it  slopes  to  all  the  margins  and  to  the  beak,  giving  the 
valve  over  its  whole  surface  an  even  convexity,  with  the  exception  of 
a  narrow  strip  in  the  middle,  which  extends  from  beak  to  base,  and 
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which  is  slightly  depressed.  This  raesial  depression  is  deepest  in  its 
middle  portion;  it  is  only  faintly  marked  upon  the  umbo,  and  it  be- 
comes shallower  but  wider  toward  the  base.  The  surface  of  both 
valves  is  ornamented  by  fine  thread-like  radiating  striae  which  in- 
crease in  number,  partly  by  bifurcation,  but  mostly  by  intercalation; 
these  radii  are  crossed  by  several  concentric  lines  of  growth,  which 
become  more  numerous  toward  the  basal  margin.  In  regard  to  size 
the  specimen  illustrated  on  plate  17,  figures  30,  31  and  32,  is  of  about 
the  average  size,  though  a  few  specimens  have  been  found  which  are 
considerably  larger.** 

The  specimen  figured  by  Nettleroth  is  a  half  inch  in  width. 

The  above  description  agrees  perfectly  with  shells  which  the  writer 
considers  to  be  immature  specimens  of  R.  vanuxemi.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Nettleroth's  species  is  based  on  young  specimens  of 
R.  vanuxemi.  ,    .    <  •    ; 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Hamilton";  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Schizophoria  striattda  (Schlotheim). 
PI.  Ill,  figs.  11,  lla. 

Orthis  impressa  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  60,  PI.  8, 
figs.  11-19. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  rotund.  Dorsal  valve  very  gibbous, 
wider  than  long,  sinuate  in  front;  hinge  line  about  two-thirds  the 
width  of  the  shell.  Ventral  valve  moderately  convex  at  the  sides, 
somewhat  flattened  on  the  umbo,  with  a  broad  undefined  sinus  which 
becomes  deeper  toward  the  front,  the  margin  of  the  shell  being  some- 
times abruptly  incurved  at  the  beak.  The  surface  is  finely  and  evenly 
striated  and  the  texture  of  the  shell  is  minutely  punctate.  The  cast 
of  the  dorsal  valve  shows  strong,  somewhat  quadrilobate,  muscular 
impressions,  limited  by  strong  and  widely  diverging  socket  plates, 
with  the  vascular  impressions  somewhat  narrow  and  extending  below 
it  to  the  margin  of  the  shell.  The  surface  of  the  cast  preserves  fine 
even  striae.  The  cast  of  the  ventral  valve  is  broadly  sinuate  in  the 
middle  below  with  a  triangular  or  subovate  deeply  bilobed  muscular 
impression,  which  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  In  form  and 
proportions.^' 

This  shell  is  frequently  found  associated  with  Rhipidomella  van- 
uxemi  but  is  very  much  less  common  than  that  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Lexington,  Paris 
Crossing,  Lancaster,  Sellersburg,  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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MABTINIA. 

A.    Anterior  margin  of  shell  crenulated  by  weak  plications. 

M.  mlliamsi  n.  sp. 
AA.     Anterior  margin  not  crenalated,  surface  without  plications. 

M.  subutnbona, 
Martinia  williamsi  n.  sp. 

PI.  XI,  figs.  5, 5a,  5b. 

Shell  small;  length  greater  than  width,  cardinal  angles  rounded, 
rather  ventricose  toward  the  middle;  hinge  line  very  short,  length  of 
cardinal  area  exceeding  its  height  about  one-half.  Ventral  valve 
more  gibbous  than  dorsal,  beak  slightly  incurved  over  the  high  fis- 
sure; marked  toward  the  front  by  a  very  shallow  sinus  which  is  barely 
perceptible  in  most  specimens.  Two  or  three  weak  plications  crenu- 
late  the  margin  of  the  shell  on  each  side  of  the  sinus;  surface  marked 
by  fine  concentric  striae.  Dorsal  valve  marked  by  a  broad,  poorly 
defined  fold  towards  the  front,  with  two  or  three  faint  plications  on 
each  side  near  the  anterior  margin.  Fine  concentric  striae  cover  the 
surface.  A  slight  linguiform  projection  usually  characterizes  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  shell. 

This  species  is  rather  common  where  discovered  but  it  has  not 
been  found  at  any  other  locality. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Geneva  limestone;  Hope. 

Martinia  mbumbona  (Hall). 

PI.  XI,  flffs.  3, 3a. 

Spirifer  subumbona  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  234,  PI.  23, 
figs.  22-30. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  small,  more  or  less  gibbous  or  ventri- 
cose; cardinal  extremities  rounded;  surface  smooth  or  finely  striated 
concentrically.  Ventral  valve  ventricose  in  the  middle,  regidarly 
curving  toward  the  basal  and  lateral  margins;  umbo  much  elevated 
above  the  opposite  valve,  and  beak  abruptly  incurved  over  the  high 
area,  which  has  its  lateral  margins  rounded  or  rarely  defined,  and 
sloping  toward  but  not  reaching  the  cardinal  extremities;  more  or 
less  arcuate,  and  the  elevation  apparently  variable.  The  foramen  is 
higher  than  wide  and  open  to  the  apex  in  all  the  specimens  observed. 
There  is  usually  a  narrow  but  not  always  distinct  mesial  sinus  reach- 
ing from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  valve,  where  it  becomes  wider 
but  without  defined  limits.  Dorsal  valve  less  gibbous  than  the  ven- 
tral, somewhat  regularly  convex  in  the  middle,  and  curving  toward 
the  front  and  baso-lateral  margins,  a  little  depressed  or  flattened 
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towards  the  abruptly  rounded  cardinal  extremities;  umbo  slightly 
elevated  above  the  hinge  line;  area  linear.  There  is  often  a  faint  im- 
pressed line  extending  from  the  beak  to  the  base  of  the  valve.  Sur- 
face marked  by  fine  concentric  lines  of  growth  which  are  sometimes 
crowded  into  imbricating  folds  toward  the  front  of  the  shell.  In 
partially  exfoliated  specimens  the  surface  is  finely  and  distinctly 
punctated,  as  if  in  its  original  condition  it  had  been  covered  by 
closely  arranged  spinules.  The  texture  of  the  shell  is  fibrous  yet 
differing  from  the  fibrous  texture  of  ordinary  Spirifers." 

All  of  the  specimens  referred  to  this  species  are  from  a  single 
locality  where  they  are  very  abundant.  They  differ  from  HalFs  fig- 
ures in  having  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  more  sharply  incurved 
over  the  area.  Tn  some  specimens  it  almost  or  quite  touches  the 
beak  of  the  dorsal  valve,  and  the  area  is  very  narrow.  The  ventral 
sinus  mentioned  by  Hall  is  noticeable  only  on  one  or  two  specimens, 
where  it  is  represented  by  the  faintest  kind  of  a  depression.  Aver- 
age specimens  measure  f  of  an  inch  in  width;  one  specimen  has  a 
width  of  i  inch.  The  shells  have  the  length  and  the  greatest  width 
equal. 

This  shell  resembles  in  some  respects  Ambocaelia  umbonata.  It  is, 
however,  about  twice  the  size  ordinarily  attained  by  A,  umbonata  in 
southern  Indiana;  the  dorsal  valve  is  much  more  concave  than  in 
that  species,  and  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  less  elevated;  it  is 
usually  incurved  until  it  lies  in  the  plane  marking  the  contact  of  the 
two  valves. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 

NucUo9pira  concinna  Hall. 

PI.  XI.  fig.  7. 

N.  concinna  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  279,  PI.  45,  figs. 
33-57. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  depressed,  subspheroidal,  nearly  circu- 
lar in  outline,  the  width  being  usually  a  little  greater  than  the 
length;  valves  subequal.  Ventral  valve  regularly  convex,  the  greatest 
convexity  a  little  above  the  middle,  and  curving  regularly  to  the 
sides  and  front;  umbo  prominent,  the  beak  neatly  pointed  and  in- 
curved over  the  apex  of  the  dorsal  valve,  leaving  a  space  between, 
which  sometimes  exposes  a  narrow  area.  There  is  usually  a  narrow 
depressed  line  from  the  beak  to  the  base  of  the  valve;  but  this  is 
sometimes  partially  absent,  or  so  faint  as  not  to  be  readily  observed. 
Dorsal  valve  regularly  convex  sometimes  gibbous,  becoming  a  little 
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depressed  towards  the  base,  the  greatest  convexity  being  a  little 
above  the  center;  there  is  usually  a  depressed  line  along  the  middle 
of  the  valve.  The  hinge  line  is  al)out  one-third,  and  sometimes  half 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  shell.  Surface  usually  smooth  or  very 
finely  papillose;  but  in  its  perfect  condition  it  is  covered  by  numer- 
ous fine  setae  which  are  matted  together  and  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  clay,  it  has  a  rough  appearance;  while  under  a  lens,  these 
setae  give  a  finely  striate  aspect.  Beneath  the  fine  papillose  surface 
the  texture  of  the  shell  is  minutely  punctate.  The  interior  of  the 
ventral  valve  presents  beneath  the  beak  a  low  depressed  area,  or 
false  area  which  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  strong  tooth.  The 
muscular  area  is  somewhat  broad,  flabelliform,  with  the  margin 
lobed;  the  occlusor  imprints  in  the  center  are  strongly  marked  elon- 
gate oval  spots,  and  there  is  a  low  median  crest  which  often  extends 
to  near  the  front  of  the  shell.  In  the  dorsal  valve  there  is  a  strong 
wide  cardinal  process,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  mainly  occupied 
by  a  broad  oval  pad  for  the  muscular  attachment  extending  in  a  nar- 
row callosity  into  the  cavity  below.  The  teeth  sockets  are  deep  and 
margined  by  a  strong  callosity  which  forms  the  base  of  the  process; 
and  from  thence  proceed  the  crura  and  the  slender  spiral  arms, 
which  make  about  eleven  or  twelve  turns  in  the  larger  individuals. 
The  muscular  area  is  narrow,  well  defined  and  lobed  below;  while  the 
inner  portions  marked  by  the  occlusor  muscles  are  two  sublinear 
spots.  A  slender  crest  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  impression. 
The  interior  of  the  shell  is  somewhat  pustulose." 

The  fine  setae  which  belong  to  perfect  specimens  are  seldom  pre- 
served. The  shell  is  frequently  marked  by  two  or  more  strong 
lines  of  growth.    This  species  is  not  very  common. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Charlestown  and 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

PBODUCTELLA. 

A.     Surface  of  ventral  valve  marked  by  numerous  Fpines  or  Bpine  bases,  fre- 
quently sixty  or  more.  P,  spintdicosto , 
A  A.     Surface  of  ventral  valve  marked  by  a  few  isolated  spines.       P.  semiglobosa, 

Productella  apinvlicosta  Hall. 
Pl.VI,fiff8.9.9a. 

P.  subaculeata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  54-160,  PI.  23, 
figs.  4-6,  26-34. 

HalVs  description, — "Ventral  valve  gibbous,  length  and  breadth 
about  as  seven  to  eight;  hinge  extremities  angulated,  and  the  margins 
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being  contracted  a  little  below  from  small  ears,  while  below  this  con- 
traction the  sides  are  regularly  curved  and  the  front  is  broadly 
rounded.  The  umbo  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  hinge  line 
and  the  apex  incurved.  Surface  marked  by  closely  arranged  con- 
centric striae  and  studded  with  slender  rounded  spines.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  shell  and  on  the  ears  these  spines  are  round  at  the 
base,  and  rise  directly  from  the  surface.  On  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  the  valve  there  is  a  slight  elevation  of  the  surface  a  little 
above  the  base  of  the  spine,  but  not  a  defined  ridge.  The  number 
of  spines  on  the  individual  figured  has  been  sixty  or  more." 

The  dorsal  valve  appears  to  have  been  almost  if  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  spines.  Some  of  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Greenes  collection 
which  have  spines  f  of  an  inch  in  length  on  the  ventral  valve  show 
no  traces  of  spines  on  the  dorsal  valve. 

Some  of  the  specimens  from  the  lower  Devonian  of  northern 
Indiana  have  pretty  well  defined  plications  on  the  ventral  valve.  A 
small  variety  of  this  shell  which  does  not  usually  exceed  one-f#urth 
of  an  inch  in  width  was  found  abundant  at  one  locality  in  the  upper 
Devonian  of  northern  Indiana. 

This  shell  is  very  abundant  at  many  localities  in  northern  Indiana 
but  less  common  in  southern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone  and  Sellersburg  beds;  Bunker  Hill,  Pipe 
Creek  Falls,  Little  Eock  Creek,  Cass  County,  Shelby  County,  North 
Vernon,  Paris  Crossing,  Kent  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

ProducteUa  9emiglobo8a  Nettleroth. 

P.  semiglobosa  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1887,  p.  70,  PI.  26,  fig.  -7. 

NettlerotVs  original  description, — "Shell  of  medium  size,  semiglo- 
bose  or  subcircular;  hinge  line  somewhat  shorter  than  greatest  width 
of  shell;  cardinal  extremities  rounded.  Ventral  valve  very  gibbous, 
regularly  curved  from  the  umbo  to  the  front,  and  also  transversely; 
umbo  only  moderately  elevated  above  surrounding  surface;  beak 
incurved  upon  the  hinge  line,  not  overlapping  it  into  dorsal  valve. 
Width  and  length  of  shell  about  equal  but  sometimes  the  width  ex- 
ceeding the  length.  Dorsal  valve  apparently  deeply  concave  but 
its  other  characters  are  not  known.  Surface  does  not  show  any 
markings  except  the  stumps  of  a  few  isolated  spines  placed  at  irreg- 
ular intervals;  the  figure  7  on  plate  26  shows  about  twice  as  many  as 
in  reality  exist.  I  am  unable  to  identify  it  with  any  of  the  species 
of  Devonian  ProducteUa  known  to  me,  and  I  therefore  place  it 
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in  the  above  named  new  species.  This  shell  has  some  similarity  with 
some  middle-sized,  but  very  ventricose  forms  of  Stropheodonta  de- 
missa,  from  which  it  is,  however,  easily  distinguished  by  its  smooth 
surface,  which  shows  only  a  few  spine-bases,  while  Stropheodonta 
demi^sa  is  covered  by  radiating  striae,  and  never  becomes  fully  as 
ventricose  as  our  shell.  The  specimen  illustrated  is  of  about  average 
size." 

Hare,  not  seen  by  the  writer. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Cenironella  glansfagea  (Hall). 

Pl.XI.figt.I.U.lb. 

C.  glansfagea  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  399,  PI.  61A, 
figs.  1-21,  25,  26. 

HalVs  description, — ^^'Shell  small,  broad  ovate,  or  subquadrate;  the 
sides  often  sloping  from  near  the  middle  to  the  apel  at  an  angle 
of  about  85  degrees;  the  front  rounded;  the  valves  very  unequal. 
Ventral  valve  much  larger  than  the  dorsal,  very  prominent,  often 
subcarinate  along  the  middle  and  curving  very  abruptly  to  the  lateral 
margins,  regularly  arcuate  from  beak  to  base.  Beak  much  extended 
beyond  that  of  the  opposite  valve,  strongly  incurved,  bringing  the 
apex  above  the  plane  of  the  margin  of  the  dorsal  valve.  Dorsal  valv6 
usually  convex  in  the  upper  part,  concave  in  the  middle  by  a  broad 
and  undefined  sinus,  which  toward  the  front  often  involves  the  entire 
width  of  the  valve;  beak  not  incurved.  Surface  smooth  or  with 
faint  concentric  lines  of  growth;  shell  compact  and  very  finely  punc- 
tate. The  shell  varies  from  three-fourths  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length;  the  width  usually  more  than  three-fourths  as  much,  and 
sometimes  nearly  equal  to  the  length.  The  interior  of  the  ventral 
valve  shows  two  strong  teeth,  at  some  distance  below  the  apex  with 
strong  dental  lamellae.  The  interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  shows  the 
bases  of  the  crura  to  be  very  thick  and  strong,  entirely  dividing  at 
the  center  and  each  supporting  a  thin  filament  which  becomes 
broader  below  and  sends  off  a  spur  into  the  ventral  cavity;  and  thence 
curving  inwards  the  outer  margins  are  united  and  produced  along 
the  line  of  junction  in  a  slender  elevated  carina,  which  extends 
forward  in  a  slender  free  point.  The  muscular  imprint  is  oval,  and 
divided  along  the  center.  The  casts  of  the  interior  preserve  the 
impression  of  the  features  described,  and  are  readily  recognised  by 
the  slender  incurved  filling  of  the  rostral  cavity." 
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The  extremely  ventricose  type  shown  in  some  of  Hall's  figures  is 
not  represented  in  the  collections  at  hand,  the  sinus  being  developed 
the  entire  length  of  the  dorsal  valve.  The  largest  specimen  measures 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one-half  inch  in  width.  The 
shell  figured  is  of  the  average  size. 

This  is  one  of  the  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Vitulina  piiftulosa  Hall. 

Pl.XI,fiff8.2,2a,2b. 

V.  pustulosa  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  410,  PL  62,  fig.  1. 

Hall's  description. — "Shell  subplano-convex,  semielliptical;  hinge 
line  equaling  or  a  little  less  than  the  length  of  the  shell;  surface 
marked  by  a  few  strong  plications,  and  covered  by  minute  papillae, 
which  appear  like  the  bases  of  setae.  Substance  of  the  shell  finely 
punctate.  Ventral  valve  very  convex;  the  apex  a  little  acute,  subangu- 
lar  in  the  middle  above,  and  the  elevation  continued  in  a  broad  fold, 
which  is  at  first  flattened  and  then  becomes  grooved  or  duplicate 
below,  with  four  or  five  rounded  or  subangular  plications  on  each 
side;  the  area  much  elevated  and  the  margin  rapidly  sloping  from 
the  apex  to  the  cardinal  extremities;  foramen  large  and  wide,  being 
half  the  length  of  the  area,  and  reaching  to  the  apex;  deltidial  pieces 
or  pseudodeltidium  unknown.  Dorsal  valve  flat  or  slightly  convex 
with  a  wide  mesial  depression  which  is  nearly  flat  in  the  bottom, 
and  in  larger  specimens  has  a  shallow  groove  in  the  middle  toward 
the  front.  The  plications  on  the  side  correspond  with  those  of  the 
ventral  valve.  There  is  a  narrow  scarcely  perceptible  area.  Surface 
covered  by  minute  papillae.  Substance  finely  punctate.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  ventral  valve,  the  margins  of  the  foramen  are  extended 
in  two  strong  teeth,  which  are  supported  on  the  lower  and  lateral 
margins  by  a  callosity  of  the  shell.  Beneath  the  apex  a  strong 
callosity  or  false  area  extends  across  the  valve  and  reaches  to  the 
base  of  the  teeth.  This  callosity  is  visible  in  the  foramen,  and  from 
its  lower  margin  proceeds  a  slender  median  septum.  On  each  Aie 
of  this  septum,  at  its  junction  with  the  transverse  callosity,  there  is 
a  small  pit  for  the  occlusor  muscle;  and  beyond  that  a  broad  flabelli- 
form  area  for  the  divarieator  muscular  attachments.  These  features 
are  showns  in  the  cast,  fig.  li.'^ 

In  the  dorsal  valve  there  is  a  strong  median  ridge  or  septum  which 
terminates  in  a  slightly  lobed  cardinal  process;  on  each  side  of  this 
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are  the  crural  processes,  and  between  these  and  the  margin  are  the 
teeth  sockets. 

This  is  a  rare  shell.    The  collection  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Green,  however, 
contains  25  or  30  specimens,  including  single  valves. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

SPIBIFEB. 

A.  Ventral  valve  with  very  high  area  and  beak  incurved  but  slightly  or  not  at  all. 
b.  Plications  angular,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  on  each  side  of 
fold  and  sinus, 
c.  Ventral  valve  with  distinct  linear  ridge  along  margin  of  area. 

Spirifer  ardUegmentum. 
cc  Ventral  valve  without  linear  ridge  along  margin  of  area. 

d.  Shell  large  with  ten  or  twelve  plications  each  side  of  fold 

and  sinus.  Spirifer  manni, 

dd.  Shell  small  with  eight  or  ten  plications  on  each  side  of  fold 

and  sinus. 

d^.  Sinus  rounded  in  bottom.  Spirifer  varieo8U8. 

d'.  Sinus  angular  in  the  bottom.  Sp.  hobbsi, 

bb.  Plications  rounded  or  very  slightly  angular,  16  or  more  on  each  side  of 

fold  and  sinus. 

e.  Shell  large,  area  not  inclined  forward. 

f.  Surface  with  20  to  30  plications  which  frequently 
have  a  thread-like  groove  in  the  middle,  on 
each  side  of  the  fold  and  sinus.     Sp.  audactUus. 
ff.  Surface  with  16  to  20  plications  without  a  thread- 
like groove  on  each  side  the  fold  and  sinus, 
g.  Area  concave.  Sp,  maeconathii, 

gg.  Area  straight.  S.  fomaeula, 

ee.  Shell  large,  area  inclined  forward.  Sp.  tegmenta, 

A  A.   Ventral  valve  with  low  or  only  moderately  high  area,  beak  incurved, 
f.  Plications  on  fold  and  sinus. 

g.  Plications  few,  about  ten  on  each  side  of  fold  and  sinus,  smaller 
in  sinus  than  elsewhere.  Sp.  grieri. 

gg.  Plications  numerous,  usually  about  20  or  more  on  each  side  of  fold, 
and  sinus,  those  in  sinus  equally  developed  with  the  others. 

Sp.  divaricatu8 
ff.  No  plications  on  fold  or  sinus. 

h.  Hinge  line  greatly  extended. 

i.  Area  of  ventral  valve  high  and  incurved, 
i^  Surface  marked  by  fine  radiating  striae. 

Sp.  iowensis. 
i*.  Surface  not  marked  by  radiating  striae.    Sp,  maerus 
ii.  Area  of  ventral  valve  narrow,  not  incurved. 

Sp.  pennatus. 
hh.  Hinge  line  not  greatly  extended, 
j.  Shell  large. 
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k.  Mesial  fold  aod  sinuB  rounded. 

Sp.  granulosus. 
kk.    Mesial  fold  and  sinus  sharply  angular. 

Sp.  acumincUus. 
jj.  Shell  small. 

].  Plications  sharply  angular,  sinus  angu- 
lar at  the  bottom.  Sp.  bymM. 
11.  Plications  rounded,  sinus  rounded  in 
the  bottom. 

m.  Mesial  fold  narrow,  area  of  ven- 
tral valve  sublinear. 

Sp.  dtiodenarius, 
mm.  Mesial  fold  wide,  area  of  ventral 
valve  rather  high, 
n.   Surface  of   shell    covered 
with    concentric  striae 
which  ane  strongest  to- 
ward the  front, 
o.  Shell    very    gibbous, 
length  usually  equal 
to  or  greater  than 
width.  Sp.  grtgirius. 
00.  Shel  1  not  very  gibbous, 
length   usually  much 
less  than  width. 
Sp.  gregarius  var.  greeni. 
nn.  Surface  smooth  except  near 
the    front  where   there 
are  from  five  to  seven 
strong  imbricating  lines 
of  growth.       Sp.  davisi, 

Spirifer  divaricaius  Hall. 

PI.  VIII,  figs.  5. 5a. 

S.  .avaricata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  213,  PI.  32, 
ilgs.  1-6. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  ventricose,  somewhat  rhomboidal  or 
'  quadrilateral  (looking  upon  the  ventral  valve).  Dorsal  valve  semi- 
elliptical;  hinge  line  less  than  the  width  of  the  shell;  cardinal  ex- 
tremities obtuse  or  rounded;  area  large.  Ventral  valve  most  convex 
above  the  middle,  extremely  arcuate  from  the  umbo  to  the  base, 
abruptly  curving  to  the  sides;  beak  abruptly  arching  over  the  area; 
sinus  plicated,  shallow  above  and  becoming  rapidly  expanded  below 
with  the  margins  undefined  and  terminating  in  a  broad  triangular 
extension  in  front.  Area  high,  flat  below,  abruptly  arcuate  above 
and  reaching  to  the  cardinal  extremities;  foramen  large.  Dorsal 
valve  regularly  and  strongly  convex,  with  an  angular  mesial  fold. 
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which  is  narrow  above  and  expands  toward  the  front  with  bifurcating 
plications;  sides  regularly  curving  and  sometimes  a  little  flattened 
toward  the  cardinal  extremities.  Area  rather  wide  with  the  beak 
and  central  portions  of  the  valve  arching  over  it.  The  surface  is 
marked  by  numerous  fine  bifurcating  rounded  or  subangular  plica- 
tions; the  mesial  sinus  having  on  either  side  a  stronger  plication 
which  bifurcates  on  one  or  on  both  sides.  At  the  beak  there  is  a 
single  plication  in  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  which  sometimes  con- 
tinues simple  nearly  or  quite  to  the  base;  while  the  accessions  take 
place  mainly  from  those  on  the  sides  of  the  depression,  till  they 
reach  the  number  of  ten,  eleven  or  twelve  within  the  limits  of  the 
sinus  near  the  base.  In  a  specimen  of  ordinary  size,  where  the  sur- 
face is  well  preserved,  there  can  be  seen  sixty  or  more  plications 
with  their  divisions  at  the  margin  of  the  shell.  In  some  specimens 
from  the  Comiferous  limestones  where  the  surface  Is  partially  or 
entirely  exfoliated  the  bifurcating  character  of  the  striae  is  not 
observed;  and  in  one  specimen  they  appear  to  have  been  neariy 
simple  throughout.  The  plications  are  crossed  by  fine  imbricating 
lamellose  striae  which  are  abruptly  arched  backwards.  A  cast  of  a 
ventral  valve  shows  a  long  oval  muscular  area  which  is  deeply  divided 
by  a  rounded  median  crest,  and  strongly  striated  on  the  lateral 
portions." 

In  perfectly  preserved  specimens  the  transverse  striae  have  a  fim- 
briate character.  One  sheH  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  has  a  width 
of  three  inches  but  the  shells  are  usually  much  smaller  than  this. 

This  species  appears  to  be  more  common  in  noiibem  than  south- 
ern Indiana.  It  is  rather  common,  however,  in  the  bed  of  lime- 
stone frequently  found  just  over  the  "Cement  rock"  in  southern 
Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls, 
Bimker  Hill  and  Clark  County. 

Spirifer  acuminatus  (Conrad). 
PI.  IX.  tig.  1. 

Sp.  acuminata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  198,  234,  PL  29, 
figs.  9-18;  PI.  35,  fig.  24. 

nail's  description  in  part. — ^''Shell  large  ventricose,  transverse, 
with  the  hinge  line  Usually  less  than  the  width  of  the  shell;  cardinal 
extremities  rounded  or  truncate,  having  a  subelliptical  or  subquad- 
rate  outline;  mesial  fold  and  sinus  extreme.    Surface  plicated.  Ven- 
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tral  valve  variably  convex  on  the  two  sides,  with  a  wide  mesial  sinus 
which  is  well  defined  in  the  upper  part,  becomes  wider  and  deeper 
and  less  distinctly  defined  in  the  middle  of  the  shell,  and  is  produced 
in  part  in  a  long  triangular  extension;  gently  or  more  abruptly  curv- 
ing from  the  greatest  convexity  to  the  sides  and  cardinal  angles, 
with  the  margin  rounded  except  towards  the  extremities.  Dorsal 
valve  gibbous  slightly  elevated  in  the  middle  into  a  strong  angular 
mesial  fold,  and  curving  from  the  sides  of  the  fold  to  the  margins 
of  the  shell,  except  at  the  cardinal  angles,  where  it  is  a  little  flat- 
tened and  projecting,  so  as  to  give  a  minute  auriculate  appearance; 
summit  of  mesial  fold  regulariy  arcuate  from  beak  to  base;  apex 
slightly  incurved  over  the  narrow  neariy  veridical  area.  Surface  on 
either  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus  marked  by  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  plications,  about  four  or  five  of  which  nearest  the  center 
are  dichotomous  from  below  the  middle  of  their  length;  ribs  low  and 
rounded  above,  flattened  below  the  middle,  those  near  the  margin 
very  slender;  the  first  ten  or  twelve  ribs  on  each  side  occupy  the 
greater  pari;  of  the  valve.  The  entire  surface  is  marked  by  delicate 
concentric  striae,  which  are  often  crowded  into  imbricating  lamellose 
lines  towards  the  front  of  the  shell.  In  very  perfect  specimens  these 
concentric  striae 'are  papillose  or  fimbriated  by  fine  radiating  striae. 
These  fine  surface  markings,  however,  are  usually  neariy  or  quite 
obliterated." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Indiana  Devonian.  In  southern  Indiana,  where  the  Sellersburg  beds 
have  their  typical  development,  I  have  not  seen  this  species  above 
their  base,  but  at  North  Vernon  and  other  points  where  there  is 
no  very  evident  lithological  distinction  between  this  formation  and 
the  Jeffersonville  limestone,  Sp,  acuminatus  occurs  abundantly  im- 
mediately below  the  Black  shale.  In  northern  Indiana  this  fossil 
has  not  been  found  in  the  highest  fauna  of  the  Devonian  limestone, 
but  occurs  in  the  lower  one. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  throughout  the  Devonian  area. 

Spirifer  gregarius  Clapp. 

Pl.X,fiff.3. 

Sp.  gregaria  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  195,  PL  28, 
figs.  1-11. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  ventricose,  subglobose,  semioval  or  sub- 
quadrate  in  outline;  hinge  line  equaling  or  less  than  the  width  of 
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the  shell;  cardinal  extremities  tnincate  or  rounded.  Surface  pli- 
cated. Ventral  valve  the  more  gibbous,  regularly  arcuate  from  beak 
to  front,  the  greatest  convexity  at  or  a  little  above  the  middle,  and 
curving  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  sides  and  more  gently  to  the  front; 
beak  much  elevated  and  the  apex  closely  incurved  over  the  fissure; 
area  high  concave  and  extending  to  the  cardinal  angles  where  it  is 
sometimes  more  than  half  a  line  high,  often  distinctly  striated; 
mesial  sinus  rounded  or  subangular  and  much  produced  in  front. 
Dorsal  valve  very  convex,  with  a  strong  mesial  fold,  either  angular 
or  somewhat  flattened  along  the  summit,  and  sometimes  marked  by 
an  indistinct  groove;  beak  often  considerably  elevated  and  slightly 
inclined  over  the  hinge  line;  area  narrow  except  in  the  center  where 
it  perceptibly  widens.  Surface  marked  by  from  six  to  ten  strong 
rounded  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  the  entire 
surface  with  undulating  concentric  striae,  which  towards  the  front 
become  strong  zigzag  imbricating  lines.  The  interior  of  the  ventral 
valve  presents  a  well  defined  oval  muscular  impression  with  a  low 
crest  in  the  centre.  The  dental  plates  are  often  much  thickened, 
filling  the  entire  rostral  cavity  and  encroaching  upon  the  muscular 
area.  The  width  of  the  species  ranges  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch,  and  the  length  is  sometimes  a  little  greater  but  usually  a 
little  less  than  the  width.  In  the  more  gibbous  specimens  the  beak 
of  the  ventral  valve  is  so  extremely  elevated  that  one-half  the  length 
of  the  valve  is  above  the  cardinal  line.  In  the  majority  of  specimens 
there  are  about  six  or  seven  plications  on  each  side  of  the  valve. 
The  variable  gibbosity  gives  ^n  apparent  variation  in  the  height  of 
the  area,  the  beaks  of  the  two  valves  sometimes  approaching  close 
to  each  other." 

This  shell  is  extremely  abundant  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  in  Clark  County,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  northern 
Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  JefFersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Chariestown  and  Scott  County. 

Spirifer  gregarius  var.  greeni  n.  var. 

Pl.X,figfl.4,4a. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Green  contains  several  specimens  which 
differ  considerably  from  the  ordinary  type  of  Sp.  gregarius.  They 
are  very  much  less  gibbous,  comparatively  wider,  the  width  always 
exceeding  the  length,  and  do  not  have  the  strong  imbricating  striae 
toward  the  front  which  characterize  8p.  gregarius. 
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This  variety  was  illustrated  by  White  (Rept.  Ind.  Geol.  Surv.  1880, 
PI.  4,  figs.  10-11)  but  no  attention  was  called  to  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  ordinary  form. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  grieri  Hall. 
PI.  VIII.  fig.  6. 

Sp.  grieri  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  194,  PL  27,  fig.  29; 
PL  28,  figs.  17-23. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  gibbous,  transversely  oval  or  subquad- 
rilateral,  sometimes  longitudinally  ovate,  the  proportions  of  length 
and  breadth  being  variable;  hinge  line  usually  shorter  than  the 
width  of  the  shell,  with  the  cardinal  extremities  rounded;  valves 
subequally  convex.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  or  ventricose,  most  convex 
above  the  middle  and  nearly  opposite  the  center  of  the  hinge  line 
and  sloping  very  abruptly  to  the  lateral  margins;  sometimes  regu- 
larly arcuate  in  the  entire  length  and  often  arched  in  the  upper 
part  and  nearly  straight  below.  Umbo  prominent  and  much  elevated 
above  the  hinge  line;  beak  more  or  less  extremely  incurved  over  the 
high  arcuate  area  which  has  a  length  of  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  width  of  the  shell;  mesial  sinus  wide  and  deep,  subangular  in  the 
lower  part.  Dorsal  valve  regularly  arcuate,  the  greatest  convexity 
near  the  middle  and  regularly  curving  to  the  lateral  margins;  mesial 
fold  prominent  sometimes  rounded  but  usually  more  or  less  distinctly 
angular;  beak  small,  slightly  incurved  over  a  nearly  vertical  narrow 
area.  Surface  marked  by  six,  eight  or  ten  more  or  less  rounded 
simple  plications  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  while 
there  are  three  or  four  distinct  bifurcating  or  dichotomous  plications 
upon  the  fold  or  sinus,  giving  six  or  seven  at  the  margin  of  the  shell. 
In  perfect  specimens,  the  surface  is  covered  by  fine  concentric  lamel- 
lose  striae  which  are  crossed  by  delicate  radiating  striae.  This 
species  is  distinguished  from  most  of  the  allied  forms  by  its  simple 
strong  plications  on  each  side  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus,  while  those 
occupying  the  latter  are  smaller  and  bifurcating.  Sometimes  the 
middle  plication  on  the  mesial  fold  is  simple,  in  which  case  the  fold 
is  quite  angidar;  while  in  other  instances  it  bifurcates,  leaving  a 
longitudinal  depressed  line  in  the  middle,  giving  it  a  more  rounded 
outline.  It  is  only  in  specimens  which  have  suffered  no  injury  by 
wearing  or  exfoliation,  that  the  fimbriate  appearance  of  the  con- 
centric markings  is  visible.    In  some  of  the  larger  or  older  individuals 
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the  plications  are  low  and  gently  rounded.  In  other  specimens  they 
are  prominent,  while  from  exfoliation  they  often  hecome  angular 
and  more  conspicuous;  and  the  same  appears  to  be  true  of  the 
dichotomous  plications  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus.  In  two  or 
three  instances  I  have  noticed  in  the  casts  a  partial  bif urcaton  of  one 
or  two  of  the  lateral  plications.  In  some  of  the  casts  or  partial  easts, 
the  plications  on  the  fold  or  sinus  appear  to  be  partly  or  entirely 
obsolete.  The  interior  of  the  valve  is  unknown." 
This  is  a  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Paris  Crossing  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  david  Nettlerotb. 

Pl.IX,figt.8.8a. 

Sp.  davisi  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  112,  PI.  12,  figs.  1-4. 

NettlerotVs  original  description, — "The  shell  is  semicircular  or  sub- 
quadrate  and  gibboufi.  Hinge  line  equal  or  longer  than  the  greatest 
width  of  the  shell.  Cardinal  extremities  acute  and  mostly  somewhat 
acuminate.  Surface  strongly  plicated.  Ventral  valve  considerably 
more  gibbous  than  the  dorsal  valve,  regularly  arcuate  from  beak  to 
front;  greatest  convexity  at  or  a  little  above  middle,  and  curving 
gently  to  the  sides  and  front  except  at  the  cardinal  angles,  which 
are  somewhat  flattened;  beak  much  elevated  above  that  of  the 
opposite  valve,  and  arching  over  the  fissure,  but  scarcely  incurved. 
Cardinal  area  high  and  concave,  and  reaching  to  the  cardinal  extrem- 
ities. Mesial  sinus  is  broad  and  rounded  and  reaches  quite  to  the 
apex.  Dorsal  valve  gibbous,  most  convex  in  the  middle,  flattened  or 
a  little  concave  towards  the  cardinal  extremities.  The  mesial  fold 
is  very  prominent,  rounded  and  regularly  arcuate;  it  has  a  faint  im- 
pression extending  from  beak  to  middle  of  valve.  The  beak  is  small 
and  arched  over  the  linear  area.  Surface  is  marked  by  six  to  eight 
rounded  or  subangular  plications  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold 
and  sinus.  The  shell  is  smooth  with  the  exception  of  the  front 
part  which  is  marked  by  from  five  to  seven  strong  concentric  imbri- 
cating lines  of  growth,  which  reach  to  the  cardinal  angles  and  which 
give  to  the  shell  its  peculiar  beautiful  front  view.  Such  imbricated 
front  is  only  noted  in  Sp.  gregaria  and  Sp.  mucronata,  in  both  of 
which  it  is  less  regular  and  less  prominent.  Interior  of  shell  is 
unknown. 

"The  specimens  so  far  found  show  great  similarity  in  form,  also 
in  size;  they  measure  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
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width,  by  from  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
This  species  is  related  to  8p.  raricosta  and  8p.  gregaria.  From  the 
former  it  differs  in  its  greater  number  of  plications;  its  somewhat 
acuminate  cardinal  extremities;  its  longer  and  more  elevated  hinge 
area,  and  by  its  peculiar  imbricated  front.  From  8p,  gregaria  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  larger  size,  by  its  smooth  shell,  by  its  greater 
width,  and  by  its  less  prominent  umbo,  and  also  by  its  more  marked 
imbricated  front." 
This  species  is  rare. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Lancaster  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  granvloms  (Con.). 

Pl.IX,figfl.2,2a»2b. 

Sp.  oweni  HaU,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  197,  PI.  29,  figs.  1-8. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  more  or  less  ventricose  in  its  different 
stages  of  growth,  somewhat  transversely  oval,  semielliptical  or  sub- 
quadrate;  hinge  line  about  equal  to  the  width  of  shell;  cardinal  ex- 
tremities rounded  or  subangular.    Surface  plicated. 

**Ventral  valve  scarcely  so  gibbous  as  the  dorsal  valve,  its  greatest 
convexity  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  curving  regularly  to  the 
margins;  beak  much  elevated  above  that  of  the  opposite  valve  and 
arching  over  the  fissure  but  scarcely  incurved;  mesial  sinus  shallow 
concave,  usually  well  defined  and  reaching  distinctly  to  the  apex. 
Area  high  concave  elevated  and  continuing  to  the  hinge  extremities; 
foramen  large,  reaching  to  the  apex  and  sometimes  partially  filled 
by  the  thickening  of  the  dental  plates.  Dorsal  valve  the  more  gib- 
bous, the  greatest  convexity  in  the  middle  and  curving  regularly  to 
the  front  and  later^  margins  and  usually  a  little  flattened  or  concave 
towards  the  cardinal  extremities;  mesial  fold  prominent,  rounded, 
with  a  longitudinally  depressed  line  along  the  middle.  Area  narrow, 
vertical  or  in  the  plane  of  the  longitudinal  axis.  The  surface  is 
marked  by  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  rounded  or  subangular  plica- 
tions on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  and  these  are  crossed 
by  distinct  concentric  striae,  which  become  strongly  imbricating,  or 
are  marked  in  strong  imbricating  lines  of  growth  toward  the  margin. 
In  well  preserved  specimens  there  are  distinct  radiating  striae.  In 
many  of  the  silicified  specimens,  however,  both  the  radiating  and 
concentric  striae  are  partially  or  entirely  obliterated.  The  interior 
of  the  ventral  valve  shows  two  short  and  rather  strong  teeth,  with 
the  ventral  portion  quite  solid.    The  dental  plates  reaching  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  curve  slightly  outwards  and  par- 
tially enclose  an  oval  muscular  area  which,  in  its  upper  part  is  divided 
by  a  short  prominent  median  crest.  In  some  silicified  specimens  the 
conical  spires  are  partially  preserved.  The  crura  are  widely  sep- 
arated at  their  bases  and  converging  somewhat  abruptly,  curve  into 
the  dorsal  valve,  making  twelve  or  more  turns,  and  producing  a 
short,  strong  spire.  In  well  preserved  specimens  the  mesial  fold  and 
sinus  are  usually  sharply  defined,  but  in  some  of  the  more  gibbous 
forms  the  sinus  is  very  broad  and  one  or  two  of  the  plications  on 
each  side  are  involved  in  the  sides  of  the  depression;  at  the  same 
time  the  mesial  fold  is  very  prominent,  rounded,  and  sloping  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  general  contour  of  the  convexity  of  the  valve." 
This  species  frequently  has  as  many  as  twenty  plications  on  each 
side  of  the  fold  and  sinus.  The  spires  are  pointed  toward  the  cardi- 
nal extremities  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  each  other.  In 
six  specimens  in  Mr.  Green's  collection,  the  number  of  coils  in  the 
spire  varies  from  18  to  21.  This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  species 
in  the  "Cement  rock''  of  southern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Sellersburg,  Watson,  Charlestown,  Utica,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio,  Lexington  and  Paris  Crossing. 

Spirifer  fomacula  Hall. 

S.  enniteines  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  18G7,  Vol.  IV,  p.  209,  PI.  31, 
figs.  14-19. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  semielliptical;  length  and  breadth  about 
as  six  to  ten;  hinge  line  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell. 
Surface  plicate.  Ventral  valve  subpyramidal,  the  elevation  being 
equal  to  nearly  half  the  width,  curving  abruptly  and  equally  to  the 
front  and  lateral  margins;  the  distance  from  the  apex  to  the  cardinal 
extremity  and  to  the  front  of  the  shell  being  about  equal.  Apex 
sometimes  projecting  slightly  over  the  area;  mesial  sinus  shallow, 
well  defined,  and  reaching  to  the  apex,  sometimes  a  little  flattened  in 
the  bottom.  Area  extremely  elevated,  nearly  flat  or  slightly  concave 
above;  fissure  large  and  open  to  the  apex,  the  length  of  the  sides 
being  about  once  and  a  half  the  width  of  the  base.  Dorsal  valve 
moderately  and  evenly  convex  with  a  well  defined  low  rounded  mesial 
fold;  beak  and  margins  of  the  valve  in  the  middle  slightly  arched. 
Area  narrow  at  the  sides,  but  having  the  width  of  a  line  in  the 
middle.  Surface  marked  by  from  sixteen  to  twenty  plications  on 
each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  these  plications  are  rounded 
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and  well  defined;  about  eight  of  them  reach  the  apex  on  the  ventral 
valve,  and  the  remainder  coalesce  with  the  angular  border  of  the 
area.  In  perfect  specimens  the  entire  surface  has  been  covered 
by  fine  concentric  undulating  striae,  which  are  crossed  by  fine  radi- 
ating striae.  The  remains  of  these  upon  some  silicified  specimens 
give  a  granulose  surface.  The  length  of  full  grown  individuals  is 
a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  with  a  width  of  about 
an  inch  and  three-eighths;  the  height  varies  from  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to  a  little  less.'^ 

Hall  described,  under  the  name  of  S.  euruteines  var.  fornacula^  a 
variety  of  this  species  from  the  Bake  Oven,  Illinois,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  the  incurving  of  the  upper  part  of  the  area.  This 
variety  is  very  common  in  Indiana. 

The  height  of  the  area  varies  considerably;  in  some  of  the  higher 
forms  it  is  contained  in  the  length  of  the  ventral  valve  one  and  two- 
third  times,  while  in  the  flat  lower  types  the  length  of  the  ventral 
valve  is  equal  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  height  of  the  area. 
8,  euruteines  is  always  associated  with  Sp.  granulosus  in  southern 
Indiana  and  is  nearly  as  abundant. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Charlestown,  Lexington,  Lancaster,  Watson,  Sellersburg,  Kent,  Pipe 
Creek  Falls. 

Spvrifer  manni  Hall. 
PI.  X.  fiffs.  1,  u. 

Sp.  manni  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  211,  PI.  31,  figs. 
20-30. 

H all's  description. — "Shell  semielliptical  or  subquadrate;  valves 
very  unequally  convex;  hinge  line  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the 
shell;  cardinal  extremities  angular,  and  sometimes  produced  in  acute 
extensions.  Ventral  valve  subpyramidal,  the  height  often  nearly 
equal  to  two- thirds  the  length;  greatest  elevation  at  the  apex  and 
thence  curving  to  the  front  and  lateral  margins;  mesial  sinus  angular 
above,  and  rounded  or  flattened  toward  the  front;  margins  angular 
and  sharply  defined.  Area  large  and  high,  flat  and  inclined  a  little 
backwards  or  slightly  concave;  foramen  large  and  open  to  the  apex. 
Dorsal  valve  more  or  less  gibbous  and  sometimes  only  moderately 
convex,  curving  to  the  front  and  lateral  margins,  and  a  little  flat- 
tened at  the  cardinal  extremities;  mesial  fold  moderately  elevated, 
strongly  deflned  and  flattened  or  concave  on  the  summit;  the  beak 
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and  adjacent  portion  of  the  margin  is  more  or  less  arcuate^  and 
the  area  is  concave  for  more  than  half  its  length  on  each  side  of 
the  center.  The  surface  is  marked  by  ten  or  twelve  plications  on 
each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  the  plications  rounded  or 
subangular  and  sometimes  subnodose  on  exfoliation.  Portions  of 
the  shell  preserved  on  some  of  the  specimens,  show  strong  lamellose 
concentric  striae,  with  faint  radiating  striae." 

This  shell  is  very  closely  related  to  8p,  fornacvla.  It  has  a  more 
angular  sinus  and  fewer  striae  than  that  species.    It  is  a  rare  fossil. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  tegmentum  Hall. 

PI.  IX,  figs.  7, 7a. 

Sp.  segments  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  207,  PI.  31, 
figs.  14-19. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  transverse  semioval;  length  less  than 
half  the  width;  hinge  line  equaling  the  greater  width  of  the  shell, 
aad  terminating  in  salient  angles.  Surface  plicate.  Ventral  valve 
much  elevated,  subpyramidal,  most  prominent  at  the  beak,  which 
is  not  incurved;  sinus  strongly  defined,  shallow  and  nearly  flat  in 
the  bottom,  with  the  sides  straight,  giving  a  triangular  form  in  which 
the  sides  are  about  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  the  base.  Area  very 
large  with  sharply  angular  margins  a  little  inclined  forward,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  exterior;  the  fissure  is  high  and  large, 
being  neariy  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  mesial  sinus.  Dorsal 
valve  depressed  convex  and  flattened  toward  the  cardinal  extremities, 
larger  than  the  ventral  valve,  semielliptical  in  form  with  a  low  but 
sharply  defined  mesial  fold  which  is  barely  flattened  upon  the  sum- 
mit. The  proportions  in  height  of  area,  length  of  dorsal  and  length 
of  ventral  valves  is  about  as  ?i\e,  six  and  seven.  Surface  marked 
by  twenty  or  more  simple  rounded  (or  subangular)  plications  on 
each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus,  the  lateral  ones  of  which  do 
not  reach  the  beak,  but  run  out  along  the  margin  of  the  valve.  In 
its  perfect  condition  the  shell  has  been  marked  by  fine  concentric 
striae,  traces  of  which  are  still  preserved,  together  with  stronger  im- 
bricating lines  of  growth.^' 

This  is  a  very  common  shell  in  southern  Indiana. 

In  specimens  which  have  been  studied  from  southern  Indiana  the 
inclination  of  the  area  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  margins  of 
the  two  valvee  varies  between  60  degreep  and  75  degrees.    A  specimen 
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from  northern  Indiana  shows  an  angle  of  58  degrees,  the  lowest 
noted. 

This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  Sp,  angustus  if  not  identical 
with  it;  but  I  have  seen  no  specimens  in  Indiana  with  the  extremely 
mucronate  hinge  extremities  shown  in  Hatt's  figures  of  Sp.  angtistus. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Scllersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Charlestown,  Scllersburg,  Kent,  Lexington  and  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Spirifer  varicosus  Hall 
PI.  IX,  fig.  3. 

Sp.  varicosa  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  205,  in.  31,  figs.  1-4. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  somewhat  semicircular  or  semielliptical; 
length  equaling  or  less  than  half  the  width;  hinge  line  equal  to  the 
greatest  width  of  the  shell,  and  terminating  in  salient  angles  or 
mucronate  extensions.  Surface  plicated.  Ventral  valve  much  the 
more  convex;  greatest  elevation  at  the  umbo,  and  regularly  curving 
to  the  front  and  lateral  margins;  mesial  sinus  strongly  defined,  rather 
flat  in  the  bottom;  beak  slightly  arcuate.  Area  high,  nearly  flat 
below  and  slightly  concave  towards  the  apex.  Dorsal  valve  moder- 
ately convex  with  a  prominent  abruptly  elevated  mesial  fold,  which 
is  flattened  on  the  summit  and  sometimes  slightly  depressed  along 
the  center;  the  beak  projecting  a  little  above  the  hinge  line,  and 
Avith  a  narrow  area  gently  incurved.  The  surface  is  marked  by  from 
eight  to  ten  simple  and  somewhat  abruptly  elevated  plications  on 
each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  these  are  crossed  by  strong 
lamellose  imbricating  lines  of  growth,  which  give  a  varicose  char- 
acter to  the  surface,  and  where  the  shell  is  exfoliated  the  plications 
are  nodose.  In  some  specimens  distinct  fine  radiating  striae  can  be 
observed.  There  is  often  a  retral  curving  of  the  striae  in  the  centre 
of  the  mesial  sinus,  and  sometimes  a  slight  elevation  along  that  line.'' 

This  is  a  very  common  little  shell. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Scllersburg  beds  and  Jefl'ersonville  limestone;  throughout  the  De- 
vonian area. 

Spirifer  bymeai  Nettlerotb. 

Pl.IX,figt.6,6a. 

Sp.  bymesi  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  109,  PI.  10,  figs.  1-5, 
31-34,  36-39. 

Nettleroth's  original  description, — "Shell  subquadrate,  semicircular 
^nd  gibbous  in  outjine;  hinge  line  equaling  greatest  width  of  shell 
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and  terminating  in  salient  angles.  Surface  plicate.  Ventral  valve 
ventricose  and  only  a  little  more  gibbous  than  the  other  valve;  regu- 
larly arcuate  from  beak  to  front;  greatest  convexity  in  the  upper 
part  a  little  above  the  middle  from  where  it  curves  regularly  to  the 
front  and  sides;  beak  much  elevated  above  the  hinge  line  and  slightly 
arcuate.  Cardinal  area  high  concave  and  extending  to  the  cardinal 
angles  where  it  never  forms  an  acute  angle,  but  shows  always  a 
height  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  line,  a  feature  which  is  not 
sufficiently  expressed  in  the  figures  on  plate  10.  Mesial  sinus  sharply 
defined,  forming  a  deep  triangular  groove,  with  an  acute  angle  at  the 
bottom,  much  produced  in  front;  fissure  of  medium  size.  Dorsal 
valve  gibbous  with  a  greatly  elevated  mesial  fold,  which  is  edged  in 
its  upper  part  and  rounded  below;  beak  little  elevated  and  slightly 
inclined  over  a  narrow  hinge  area.  Surface  marked  by  from  eight 
to  ten  very  prominent  and  angular  plications  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  fold  and  sinus  which  are  crossed  by  strong  imbricating  con- 
centric lines  of  growth,  showing  more  prominently  in  front  than  in 
upper  portion  of  shell.  Of  the  plications  the  lateral  ones  do  not 
reach  to  the  beak,  but  run  out  on  the  margins  of  the  cardinal  area. 
The  dimensions  of  this  species  are  as  follows:  It  measures  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  from  three-fourths  to 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width;  its  width  always  exceeds  its  length. 
This  species  takes  an  intermediate  position  between  Sp.  gregaria  and 
Sp.  varicosa;  it  is  more  transverse  than  the  former  and  less  so  than 
the  latter;  its  umbo  is  less  elevated  and  curved  than  that  of  gregaria 
and  more  so  than  that  of  varicosa;  its  deeper  and  sharply  angular 
sinus  and  its  more  elevated  fold,  distinguish  it  from  both  of  its  rela- 
tions. It  is  a  well  marked  and  easily  recognized  species.^' 
This  is  a  very  abundant  shell. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  throughout  the  De- 
vonian area. 

Spirifer  varicosa  var.  hoNm  (Nettlerotb). 

Sp.  hobbi  Nettleroth,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  121,  PI.  10,  figs. 
21,  22,  26-30,  35-40. 

An  examination  of  the  type  specimens  of  Nettleroth^s  8p,  hobhsi 
indicates  that  the  only  difference  between  it  and  Sp.  varicosa  is  in 
the  character  of  the  sinus;  the  sinus  in  hobhsi  is  rather  sharply  angu- 
lar, while  in  varicosa  it  is  usually  rounded  or  flattish.  This  character 
is  variable  in  Sp.  varicosa;  sometimes  the  sinus  approaches  the 
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angular  type  and  sometimes  a  partially  developed  plication  occupies 
the  bottom  of  it. 

This  yariety  is  not  very  common. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  arciisegmetitum  Hall. 

Sp.  arctisegmenta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  208,  PL  31, 
figs.  9,  10. 

EalVs  description. — "Shell  transversely  semioval;  length  less  than 
one-third  the  width;  hinge  li^e  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the 
shell,  and  terminating  in  mucronate  points.  Ventral  valve  the  more 
convex,  most  prominent  at  the  umbo  from  which  it  slopes  regularly 
to  the  anterior  and  lateral  margins;  mesial  sinus  angular,  and  dis- 
tinctly defined  quite  to  the  apex  of  the  shell;  beak  not  incurved. 
Area  flat,  a  little  inclined  forwards,  striated  longitudinally,  fissure 
narrow  and  open  to  the  apex.  Dorsal  valve  depressed  convex, 
scarcely  flattened  towards  the  cardinal  extremities;  the  beak  and 
central  portion  of  the  shell,  together  with  the  linear  area,  slightly 
incurved.  The  surface  of  the  ventral  valve  is  marked  by  eight  or 
nine  angular  plications,  which  are  slightly  curved  towards  the  front 
and  about  three  of  them  only  reaching  the  apex;  the  remaindei 
coalesce  with  an  elevated  ridge  which  borders  the  area.  The  plica- 
tions on  the  dorsal  valve  are  pretty  direct,  the  greater  part  of  them 
terminating  in  the  margin  at  a  distance  from  the  beak.  Fine  close 
concentric  striae  mark  the  entire  surface." 

This  is  a  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Kent  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  audaeulus  (Conrad). 
PI.  VIII.  fig.  4. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  Sp,  fornacula. 

Only  a  few  well  preserved  specimens  have  been  seen;  these  have 
the  fold  and  sinus  and  plications  marked  by  fine  closely  arranged 
striae,  with  a  thread-like  groove  along  the  middle  of  each  plication. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Watson. 
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Spirifer  duodenarius  (Hall). 
PI.  IX,  fig.  10. 

Sp.  duodenaria  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  189,  PI.  27, 
figs.  13-16;  PI.  28,  figs.  21-33. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  transverse  semicircular;  hinge  line 
equaling  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell;  cardinal  extremities  obtuse 
or  acute,  rarely  acuminate.  Valves  sub«qually  convex;  area  very 
narrow.  Surface  plicated.  Ventral  valve  moderately  gibbous,  arcu- 
ate, compressed  towards  the  cardinal  extremities.  Mesial  sinus  of 
moderate  width  and  depth,  rounded  or  slightly  flattened  on  the 
bottom;  umbo  prominent,  the  beak  small  neatly  curved  over  a  wide 
triangular  fissure,  and  reaching  to  within  half  a  line  of  the  umbo  of 
the  opposite  valve;  area  concave,  sublinear,  a  little  wider  on  each 
side  near  center.  Dorsal  valve  regularly  convex,  a  little  gibbous 
in  the  middle,  and  flattened  or  sometimes  slightly  concave  at  the 
cardinal  extremities.  Mesial  fold  rather  narrow,  rounded  prominent, 
and  strongly  defined,  sometimes  a  little  flattened  on  the  middle. 
The  surface  is  marked  by  six  and  rarely  seven  strongly  rounded 
ribs  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus.  The  ribs  gradually 
decrease  in  size  and  prominence  from  the  center,  and  the  outer  ones 
are  often  scarcely  elevated  in  young  or  medium  sized  individuals. 
The  entire  surface  is  marked  by  lamellose  concentric  striae  giving  a 
papillose  or  subfimbriate  aspect  at  their  junction.  It  usually  hap- 
pens however  that  the  surface  is  smooth  from  partial  exfoliation. 
In  the  Schoharie  grit,  the  cast  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  a  somewhat 
narrow  muscular  area,  with  the  sides  subparallel  for  half  their  length 
and  contracting  below.  There  are  faint  indications  of  a  median 
crest.  In  the  interior  of  a  ventral  valve  from  the  Corniterous  lime- 
stone, PI.  28,  fig.  23,  the  muscular  area  is  broad  and  rounded,  with 
a  distinct  median  crest.  A  cast  of  the  dorsal  valve  shows  rather 
shallow  teeth  sockets,  with  a  strong  callosity  between  them  and  the 
fissure,  while  the  apex  is  marked  by  muscular  impressions.'^ 

This  species  is  very  rare. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  iow€7isiB  Owen. 

Sp.  pennata  Hall,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Iowa,  I,  Pt.  II,  1858,  pp.  5-10, 
PL  5,  fig.  1. 

Hall's  description. — "Shell  variable  in  form  from  subglobose  to 
transverse  and  broadly  triangular,  often  inequilateral;  hinge  line  ex- 
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tremely  extended  in  wing-like  expansions;  valves  often  nearly  equally 
convex.  Ventral  valve  very  gibbous  in  the  middle  and  on  the  umbo; 
beak  much  elevated  above  the  hinge  line,  more  or  less  pointed  and 
slightly  incurved;  mesial  sinus  strongly  defined  at  the  margins, 
widely  spreading  towards  the  base,  and  produced  in  an  angular  ex- 
tension in  front;  area  concave  and  very  large,  extending  to  the 
extremities  of  the  hinge  line,  striated  vertically  and  longitudinally; 
foramen  large  and  open  to  the  apex,  and  forming  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. Dorsal  valve  very  gibbous  in  the  middle  and  upon  the  umbo 
which  is  abruptly  incurved;  regularly  curved  towards  the  baso-lateral 
margins,  and  more  or  less  compressed"  towards  the  lateral  extremities; 
mesial  fold  strongly  elevated,  sometimes  a  little  flattened  on  the 
top,  and  often  subangular  towards  the  front  and  slightly  depressed 
on  each  side.  Surface  marked  by  fourteen  to  twenty-six  or  more 
rounded  plications  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  those 
near  the  center  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  being  much  stronger 
than  those  upon  the  extremities,  which  become  finally  very  slender. 
Plications  crossed  by  closely  arranged  concentric  undulating  lamellae 
of  growth;  and  the  entire  surface  in  perfect  specimens  ornamented 
by  slender  radiating  striae  which  become  granulose  at  their  junction 
with  the  concentric  striae." 

I  have  not  seen  any  perfect  specimens  of  this  shell. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Paris  Crossing,  Watson,  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  macconathei  Nettleroth. 

Sp.  macconathei  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  123,  PI.  11,  figs. 
1-5. 

Nettleroth^s  description. — "Shell  transverse,  triangular  or  semiellip- 
tical;  hinge  line  much  extended,  extremities  often  mucronate;  valves 
unequal  in  depth;  area  large  surface  plicate.  Ventral  valve  elevated 
at  the  beak;  abruptly  sloping  to  the  front  and  lateral  margins,  but 
with  little  convexity.  Area  one-third  as  high  as  long,  and  only 
slightly  concave;  fissure  about  twice  as  high  as  wide,  and  reaching  to 
apex  of  valve;  beak  minute.  Mesial  sinus  well  defined  but  shallow 
and  flattened  at  the  bottom,  with  subangular  margins  rapidly  widen- 
ing toward  the  front,  where  it  is  somewhat  produced.  Dorsal  valve 
depressed  convex,  most  convex  in  the  middle;  cardinal  extremities 
often  inflected;  beak  not  prominent,  incurving  over  the  linear  area. 
Mesial  fold  well  defined  and  rounded,  but  flattened  on  top  toward* 
the  front.     Surface  marked  by  from  eighteen  to  twenty  simple 
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rounded  plications  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  only  a 
few  of  these  ribs  reach  to  the  beak,  the  others  run  out  on  the  margins 
of  the  cardinal  area.  This  species  agrees  in  many  points  with  Prof. 
Hairs  description  of  Sp,  macronata,  in  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  231, 
but  it  differs  by  its  smaller  number  of  ribs  which  in  this  species 
never  exceed  twenty  while  macronata  has  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five.  The  area  of  macronata  is  straight  while  that  of  macconathei 
is  always  concave,  and  the  surface  of  the  last  species  is  generally 
smooth,  while  the  surface  of  the  former  is  covered  by  several  lamel- 
lose  imbricating  lines  of  growth.^' 

I  have  not  seen  this  species.    Nettleroth  reports  it  to  be  rare. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spirifer  pennatus  (At water). 

Pl.VIU,figi.l,2.2a. 

Sp.  mucronata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  216,  PI.  34, 
figs.  1-32. 

IlalVs  description  in  part, — "Shell  more  or  less  gibbous,  semicir- 
cular, semioval  or  triangular  in  outline;  cardinal  angles  sometimes 
truncate  but  usually  extended  and  often  extremely  prolonged  into 
mucronate  points,  giving  a  length  of  hinge  line  two,  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  the  shell;  sides  straight  or  curving,  the  front 
straight  or  concave.  Ventral  valve  often  scarcely  more  convex  than 
the  dorsal,  but  in  very  gibbous  forms  becoming  more  unequal,  gently 
curving  to  the  lateral  margins.  The  beak  is  small  and  incurved  over 
the  narrow  linear  area;  the  mesial  sinus  is  sharply  defined  quite  to 
the  apex,  and  limited  by  angular  plications  which  are  stronger  than 
the  adjacent  ones.  The  prevailing  form  of  the  sinus  is  shallow  and 
rounded  in  the  bottom;  it  is  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  with  a  fold 
in  the  center.  Dorsal  valve  moderately  convex,  sometimes  becoming 
gibbous.  The  sides  are  gently  curving,  and  usually  flattened  towards 
the  cardinal  margin;  the  mesial  fold  usually  prominent  and  well  de- 
fined, flat  or  rounded  above,  sometimes  with  a  median  groove  and 
again  angulated  in  the  middle.  The  beak  is  incurved  and  the  area 
extremely  narrow,  about  one-third  as  high  as  that  of  the  ventral 
valve.  Surface  marked  by  from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty  or  more  sub- 
angular  plications  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  the 
plications  are  not  very  prominent  but  usually  well  defined,  flat  or 
rounded  above,  sometimes  with  a  median  groove  and  again  angulated 
in  the  middle.    The  beak  is  incurved  and  the  area  extremely  narrow. 
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about  one-third  as  high  as  that  of  the  ventral  valve.  Surface  marked 
by  from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty  or  more  subangular  plications  on 
either  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  the  plications  are  not  very 
prominent  but  usually  well  defined,  the  outer  half  of  the  number 
not  reaching  the  beak,  but  terminating  in  the  callosity  along  the 
area  margin.  The  plications  are  crossed  by  numerous  fine  lamellose 
striae  which  become  crowded  together  and  closely  imbricating 
towards  the  front  of  the  shell  and  sometimes  presenting  several 
interrupted  lines  of  growth." 

This  fossil  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  upper  De- 
vonian limestone  fauna  in  northern  Indiana.  The  specimens  do  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  the  New  York  specimens.  This  species  is 
unknown  in  southern  Indiana. 

The  appearance  of  the  specimens  of  this  fossil  in  the  State  Museum 
credited  to  Charlestown  would  indicate  that  they  came  from  some 
locality  outside  the  State.  They  have  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  of  fossils  coming  from  that  locality.  No  collector  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  claims  to  have  found  this  species  in  southern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Norway,  Delphi,  and  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass 
County. 

Spirifer  maerus  Hall. 

PI.  VIII,  fige.  3, 3a,  3b,  3c. 

Sp.  Macra  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  190,  PI.  27,  figs.  17-28. 

Shell  transversely  elongate,  the  hinge  line  extending  somewhat 
beyond  sides  of  shell  and  the  cardinal  angles  usually  extended  in 
mucronate  points;  valves  about  equally  convex.  Ventral  valve  regu- 
larly convex  except  near  the  cardinal  extremities  where  it  is  some- 
what flattened.  Beak  small  and  slightly  incurved  over  the  large  tri- 
angular fissure.  Area  rather  high  and  slightly  concave.  The  sinus 
is  broad  and  well  defined,  usually  rather  deep  and  angular  or  sub- 
angular  in  the  bottom;  in  some  specimens  it  is  comparatively  shallow 
and  somewhat  rounded  in  the  bottom.  Dorsal  valve  moderately 
convex  or  somewhat  gibbous  in  the  middle,  becoming  flattened  or 
concave  toward  the  cardinal  extremities.  Mesial  fold  well  developed, 
rounded  or  flattened  on  the  summit.  One  specimen  shows  a  slightiy 
depressed  line  along  the  middle  of  the  flattened  fold.  Area  linear, 
beak  very  small.  Surffice  marked  by  from  ten  to  16  slender  angular 
plications  on  each  side  of  tke  fold  and  sinus.  Strong  concentric 
lamellose  striae  cover  the  entire  surface. 
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The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  short  strong  dental  plates 
partially  enclosing  a  deep  rather  narrow  muscular  area;  in  the  middle 
of  this  area  are  two  long  nan:ow  occlusor  impressions  separated  by  a 
low  and  narrow  median  ridge. 

The  interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  shows  two  teeth  projecting  into 
the  cavity  of  the  shell  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  cardinal  area  by  a  shallow  groove  on. the  outside  of 
each;  the  outer  surface  of  each  tooth  is  also  marked  by  a  shallow 
groove.  A  low  linear  ridge  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  shell 
half  way  to  the  front. 

The  specimens  figured  are  from  Mr.  G.  K.  Green's  collection.  This 
seems  to  be  a  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown; 

BSTICULARIA. 

A.    Shell  Bubcircular,  surface  without  tubercles. 

b.     Mesial  sinus  with  two  plications.  It.  lenappiana, 

bb.     Mesial  sinus  without  plications.  R,  vahashensU, 

Kk,    Shell  transversely  subelliptical,  surface  curved,  with  tubercles. 

R,  fimbriaki, 

Reticularia  fimbriata  (Ci)Drad). 

PI.  VII.  fig.  11. 

Spirifer  fimbriata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  214,  PL  33, 
figs.  1-11. 

IlalVs  description. — "Shell  transversely  subelliptical,  gibbous; 
hinge  line  less  than  the  width  of  the  shell;  cardinal  extremities 
rounded.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  in  the  upper  half,  regularly  curving 
to  the  front  and  sides;  sinus  well  defined,  usually  shallow  and 
rounded,  sometimes  deep  and  angular,  end  much  produced  in  front; 
beak  small  and  incurved  over  the  area,  which  is  high  and  concave, 
extending  about  half  the  entire  width  of  the  shell;  foramen  often 
limited  by  a  sharp  elevated  border  which  appears  to  be  a  projection 
of  the  dental  plates.  Dorsal  valve  gibbous  regularly  convex  on  the 
sides,  a  little  flattened  at  the  cardinal  extremities;  mesial  fold  ab- 
ruptly elevated  in  the  lower  part,  often  but  little  elevated  or  scarcely 
defined  in  the  upper  part;  beak  small,  slightly  arched  over  the  sub- 
linear  area,  which  is  somewhat  concave.  Surface  marked  by  from 
three  or  four  to  eight  or  nine  plications  on  each  side;  these  are 
crossed  by  imbricating  lamellose  striae,  which  are  sometimes  wide 
or  distant,  and  often  crowded.     The  concentric  striae  are  studded 
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with  elongated  nodes  or  tubercles,  which  are  thus  arranged  in  par- 
allel bands  more  or  less  contiguous,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
concentric  striae.  The  elongate  tubercles  may  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  interrupted  radiating  striae,  which  in  the  perfect 
condition  of  the  shell  have  doubtle^  extended  in  slender  spines  or 
setae.  (They  are  termed  by  Mr.  Conrad  longitudinal  striae.)  The 
area  is  strongly  striated  vertically." 

The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  a  well  marked  subovate 
muscular  area  with  thin  dental  plates  at  the  sides  and  a  low  median 
septum  extending  the  length  of  the  muscular  area.  The  interior  of 
the  dorsal  valve  shows  well  developed  teeth  sockets  projecting  ob- 
liquely into  the  cavity  of  the  valve. 

This  is  a  rather  common  species  in  northern  Indiana,  less  common 
in  southern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Little 
Bock  Creek  and  Charlestown. 


Reticvlaria  hnappianum  Nettlerotb. 

Spirifer  knappianum  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  122,  PI.  7, 
fig.  14. 

Nettleroih's  original  description. — "Shell  subcircular,  gibbous; 
hinge  line  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  shell;  cardinal  extremities 
rounded.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  in  the  upper  part,  and  regularly 
curving  to  the  front  and  sides.  Mesial  sinus  well  defined  from  front 
to  apex  of  beak,  somewhat  shallow  and  rounded;  it  contains  two 
faintly  marked  plications.  Beak  of  medium  size  and  curved  over  the 
area,  which  is  high  and  concave,  extending  over  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  width  of  the  shell;  fissure  of  medium  size.  Dorsal  valve 
gibbous  regularly  convex  on  the  sides,  a  little  flattened  at  the 
cardinal  extremity;  mesial  fold  prominent  and  well  defined  to  apex  of 
beak,  containing  on  its  middle  a  well  marked  depression.  Beak 
small,  slightly  arched  over  the  sublinear  area,  which  is  somewhat 
concave.  Surface  marked  by  from  six  to  eight  rounded  plications  on 
each  side  of  the  fold  or  sinus;  they  are  crossed  by  imbricating  lines 
or  striae  which  have  irregular  distances  in  the  upper  part  but  become 
regular  and  close  set  in  the  front  part.  The  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  very  fine  closely  set  radiating  striae,  but  there  are  no  elongated 
nodes  or  tubercles  as  in  conradana. 
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"The  cardinal  area  is  densely  covered  with  fine  closely  set  radiat- 
ing striae/' 
I  have  not  seen  this  shell.    Nettleroth  reports  it  to  be  rare. 

Formation  and  locality, 

"Corniferous'';  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Retiaularia  wabathensis  d.  sp. 

Pl.X,figi.5.5a,5b. 

Shell  subciroular  in  outline,  hinge  line  less  than  width  of  shell; 
cardinal  extremities  rounded.  Ventral  valve  slightly  more  convex 
than  dorsal,  most  gibbous  at  the  umbo  from  which  it  slopes  regularly 
to  the  front  and  sides;  beak  elevated  and  incurved  over  a  rather  high 
short  area  which  scarcely  reaches  to  the  extremities  of  the.hinge  line; 
sinus  broad  and  shallow  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  beak,  somewhat 
extended  in  front.  Dorsal  valve  regularly  convex;  mesial  fold  promi- 
nent, rounded  or  rarely  with  a  depressed  line  in  the  middle;  beak 
small,  slightly  arched  over  the  sublinear  area. 

Surface  marked  by  from  three  to  five  low  rounded  plications  on 
each  side  the  fold  and  sinus.  Entire  surface  covered  by  fine  radiating 
striae.    A  few  specimens  have  traces  of  concentric  striae. 

This  shell  differs  from  R,  fimhriata  in  the  absence  of  surface  tu- 
bercles, and  in  the  comparatively  shorter  transverse  diameter. 

Common  in  northern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Bunker  Hill. 

Oypidida  romingeri  var.  indianengis  nov.  var. 

PI.  VI,  figs.  12. 12m. 

Shell  gibbous,  inequivalve,  width  greater  than  the  length.  Ventral 
valve  very  gibbous,  arching  very  regularly  to  the  front  and  sides; 
a  distinct  mesial  fold  towards  the  front  is  marked  by  four  strong 
plications.  Dorsal  valve  convex  near  the  umbo,  and  becoming  nearly 
flat  near  the  sides  of  the  shell.  A  well  developed  sinus  marks  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  valve  which  is  marked  by  four  plications  of  unequal 
strength  extending  rather  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  valve. 

Surface  marked  by  two  or  three  obscure  plications  on  each  side 
of  the  fold  and  sinus  near  the  front  which  become  obsolete  before 
reaching  the  middle  of  the  shell. 

Mr.  John  M.  Clarke  who  kindly  compared  this  shell  with  the  types 
of  0,  romingeriy  observes  that  it  "resembles  in  many  respects  the 
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Oypidula  romingeri,  especially  in  the  general  character  of  its  exte- 
rior, its  form,  proportions,  etc.,  although  it  is  much  smaller  in  size 
than  the  prevailing  shell  in  the  Hamilton  group  of  Michigan.  There 
is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  surface  plication.  This 
is  generally  much  more  pronounced  in  the  Michigan  form  than  in 
your  specimen  and  extends  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  of  the  shell.^^ 

While  the  surface  plication  of  this  variety  is  less  pronounced  than 
in  0.  romingeri  it  appears  to  be  much  more  strongly  developed  than 
G.  comis  and  in  this  respect  at  least  it  seems  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  two  types. 

Only  one  specimen  is  known,  which  was  found  by  the  author  and 
now  belongs  to,  the  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

MERI8TELLA. 

A.    Beak  of  veBtral  valve  closely  incnrved.  M,  namUa, 

kk.    Beak  of  ventral  valve  not  cloeely  incurved.  M,  barritu 

Meristdla  nasuta  (Conrad). 

PI.  XII,  fig.  7. 

M.  nasuta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  299,  PI.  48,  figs.  1-25. 

HalVs  description  in  part. — "Shell  suboval,  ovate  or  subrhomboidal, 
the  greatest  width  near  or  a  little  below  the  middle;  length  equaling 
or  greater  than  the  width.  Valves  convex,  the  ventral  valve  gibbous. 
A  nasute  or  linguiform  extension  of  the  front  in  old  shells.  Ventral 
valve  much  the  more  convex,  the  greatest  convexity  being  above  the 
middle,  becoming  gibbous  or  extremely  arcuate  in  old  individuals, 
curving  abruptly  to  the  sides  and  cardinal  margins,  and  more  gradu- 
ally to  the  front;  imibo  extremely  prominent;  beak  neatly  rounded 
and  closely  incurved,  standing  at  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  axis,  or  in  old  shells  directed  forwards.  The  anterior  portion 
is  produced  into  a  nasute  or  linguiform  extension,  usually  without 
a  sinus  or  any  depression  of  the  surface.  In  the  young  or  half-grown 
individuals  this  feature  does  not  appear.  Dorsal  valve  less  convex 
than  the  opposite,  moderately  and  regularly  convex  in  the  young 
shell,  becoming  in  the  old  shells  gibbous  above,  curving  regularly 
to  the  sides  and  often  a' little  flattened  at  the  baso-lateral  margins; 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  or  sometimes  above,  the  central 
portion  of  the  valve  becomes  more  gibbous  and  towards  the  front  is 
abruptly  elevated  into  a  short  rounded  prominent  fold,  corresponding 
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to  the  linguiform  extension  of  the  opposite  valve.  The  beak  is 
moderately  incurved,  lying  close  beneath  that  of  the  opposite  valve. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  surface  is  that  of  a  smooth  shell  with  a 
few  concentric  lamellose  lines.  In  perfect  specimens,  however,  the 
entire  surface  is  marked  by  close  concentric  striae,  and  usually  by 
indistinct  radiating  striae,  which  are  often  more  conspicuous  in  the 
partially  exfoliated  shell,  and  still  more  distinct  in  some  of  the 
casts.'^ 

This  shell  reaches  a  large  size;  one  specimen  in  Mr.  Green's  collec- 
tion measures  one  and  a  half  inches  in  width.  A  well  developed  sinus 
is  present  in  some  shells  but  it  is  usually  represented  only  by  the  ex- 
tension at  the  front;  one  specimen  shows  a  low  fold  in  place  of  a  sinus 
on  the  ventral  valve. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  P'alls  of  the  Ohio. 

Meriistella  barrin  HaU. 

PI.  XII,  fig.  6. 

M.  barrisi  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IV,  1867,  p.  304,  PI.  49,  figs.  5-22. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  ovoid,  more  or  less  elongate  and  some- 
times broadly  ovate,  gibbous;  valves  subequally  convex,  sinuate  in 
front.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  in  the  middle,  the  greatest  convexity 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  abruptly  sloping  to  its 
sides,  flattened  below  the  middle,  becoming  depressed  towards  the 
front,  which  in  old  shells  is  produced  into  a  short  linguiform  exten- 
sion; imibo  gibbous,  the  beak  arching  over  the  umbo  of  the  opposite 
valve  and  not  closely  appressed.  Dorsal  valve  little  longer  than 
wide,  varying  from  moderately  convex  to  gibbous,  the  greatest  con- 
vexity being  about  the  middle  of  its  length;  without  distinct  mesial 
fold,  but  abruptly  elevated  near  the  anterior  margin,  corresponding 
to  the  depression  on  the  opposite  side.  Surface  smooth  or  marked 
by  regular  concentric  striae,  which  are  sometimes  crowded  into 
wrinkles  near  the  margin  of  the  valves.  The  exfoliated  shells  some- 
times show  indistinct  radiating  striae.  The  muscular  impression  in 
the  ventral  valve  is  triangular  and  usually  not  deeply  marked.  The 
dorsal  valve  has  a  distinct  median  spetum  which  extends  nearly  half 
the  length  of  the  valve,  muscular  area  narrow  elongate.  This  species 
presents  considerable  variety  of  form,  from  almost  symmetrically 
oval  to  broadly  ovate,  with  the  greatest  width  below.  The  older 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  gibbous  but  some  specimens  are  com- 
pressed in  the  lower  half  of  the  length.     The  mesial  sinus  is  not 
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usually  a  very  distinctive  feature  in  half-grown  shells;  but  in  some 
individuals  it  begins  about  the  upper  third  of  the  shell  and  afifeets 
the  lower  half  and  anterior  part  of  the  valve.  The  largest  individuals 
have  a  length  of  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  with  a  width  of  one 
inch;  in  other  specimens  a  length  of  one  inch  and  an  eighth  gives  a 
width  of  one  inch  and  a  depth  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  In  a  gib- 
bous and  somewhat  elongate  form  the  depth  and  width  are  as  5  to  6 
and  the  length  8^." 

Mr.  Green's  collection  contains  four  specimens  which  seem  to 
belong  to  this  species,  the  only  ones  which  I  have  seen. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  ' 

EUMBIXA. 

A.    Shell  sinuate  or  emarginate  in  front.  E,  auUivarUu 
AA.     Shell  net  sinaate  or  emarginate  in  front. 

b.     Beak  of  ventral  valve  extended,  not  closely  incurved.  E,  harmonxa, 

bb.     Beak  of  ventral  valve  raiher  abruptly  incurved.  E.  lineklaeni. 

EuneUa  suUivanti  Hal). 
PI.  XII.  fig.  1. 

Tcrebratula  sullivani  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  387,  PI. 
60,  figs.  5-10. 

HalVs  descriptioit. — **Shell  elongate-ovate  or  subspatulate,  truncate 
or  emarginate  in  front,  of  moderate  convexity;  width  and  length 
about  as  four  to  six  or  seven  to  nine.  Ventral  valve  a  little  less 
convex  than  the  opposite;  the  beak  much  extended,  neatly  attenuate 
and  perforate  at  the  apex;  the  cardinal  slopes  rounded  and  a  little 
concave  near  the  hinge  margin,  usually  depressed  towards  the  front 
and  sometimes  a  shallow  sinus  which  reaches  one-third  or  one-half 
the  length  of  the  valve.  Dorsal  valve  a  little  more  convex  and  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  ventral  valve,  usually  flattened  and  some- 
times depressed  along  the  center  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valve.  Sur- 
face marked  by  fine  close  concentric  striae  which  are  neatly  rounded 
on  well  preserved  specimens  and  at  intervals  are  crowded  into  more 
prominent  ridges.  Shell  structure  punctate.  On  cutting  down  a 
specimen  of  this  species  it  has  been  found  to  possess  a  short  simple 
loop,  without  appendage  as  in  Terebratula.  The  larger  specimens 
are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length." 

This  is  a  common  species  in  northern  Indiana,  but  has  not  been 
found  in  southern  Indiana.    The  shells  are  seldom  more  than  half 
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an  inch  in  length.  They  seem  to  be  less  convex  than  the  specimens 
figured  by  Hall.  The  greatly  extended,  nearly  straight  and  atten- 
uate beak  is  a  constant  feature  but  the  outline  of  the  shell  is  ex- 
tremely variable.  Some  specimens  are  deeply  emarginate  at  the 
front  while  others  are  rounded  or  truncate.  The  emarginate  shells 
have  a  sinus  in  both  valves;  in  the  others  it  is  wanting  or  but  slightly 
developed. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Bunker  Hill  and  Little 
Kock  Creek,  Cass  County. 

Eunella  harmonia  Hall. 

PI.  XII,  fig.  2. 

Terebratula  harmonia  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  388,  PI. 
60,  figs.  11-16. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  ovate  or  subspatulate,  tapering  some- 
what abruptly  to  the  beak,  convex  in  the  middle  and  compressed  at 
the  margins.  Ventral  valve  regularly  ovate  from  beak  to  front,  mod- 
erately convex  in  the  middle,  a  little  gibbous  above  and  depressed- 
convex  or  slightly  concave  towards  the  front,  the  upper  part  narrow- 
ing; the  beak  much  extended,  attenuate  and  arcuate,  but  not  closely 
incurved;  apex  perforate,  the  slope  to  the  cardinal  margin  scarcely 
concave;  deltidial  plates  large.  Dorsal  valve  moderately  convex, 
sometimes  a  little  more  prominent  along  the  middle  in  the  upper 
part  and  depressed  towards  the  front  and  sides.  Surface  marked  by 
fine  concentric  lines  of  growth;  the  substance  of  the  shell  finely 
punctate.  A  well  marked  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  cut  down 
on  the  dorsal  side,  revealing  the  loop,  the  divisions  of  which  extend 
for  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  dorsal  valve;  the  angle  of 
rt^turn  being  visible,  but  not  the  connecting  portion.  Young  speci- 
mens which  I  refer  to  this  species  are  more  gibbous  than  the  older 
ones.  The  larger  specimens  are  from  six-eighths  to  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  wide.'' 

This  species  is  rather  common  in  northern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 
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EimeUa  lincklcBni  Hall. 

Pl.XII,fig8.3,3«. 

Cryptonella  lincklaeni  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  397, 
PI.  60,  figs.  49-65. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  ovate  or  subelliptical,  usually  broader 
below  the  middle,  varying  from  moderately  convex  to  very  gibbous 
and  sometimes  subcylindrical;  front  rounded  subtruneate  or  a  little 
depressed.  Ventral  valve  varying  from  moderately  convex  to  gib- 
bous, somewhat  regularly  arcuate  in  longitudinal  outline,  sometimes 
a  little  flattened  towards  the  front  or  marked  by  a  narrow  mesial 
depressicm.  Beak  more  or  less  abruptly  incurved  and  truncate  by  a 
foramen  of  moderate  size;  umbonal  slope  rounded  or  subangular,  and 
concave  towards  the  cardinal  margin.  Dorsal  valve  varying  from 
moderately  convex  to  gibbous;  the  greatest  convexity  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  length,  and  thence  curving  regularly  to  the  sides  and 
base.  Surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  striae  of  growth,  which  are 
S'unetimes  crowded  together  towards  the  front,  causing  a  thickening 
of  the  shell.  Shell  structure  distinctly  punctate.  This  species  pre- 
sents some  variety  of  form  from  subelliptical  to  broad  ovate.  The 
length  of  ix  large  individual  is  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  with  a  width  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  and  a  depth  of  three- 
eighths;  while  another  form  which  I  refer  io  the  same  has  a  length 
and  width  of  half  an  inch  with  a  depth  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  Some  of  the  smaller  individuals  are  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length." 

This  is  a  very  common  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jefforsonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Bunker  Hill  and  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

CRYPTONELLA. 

A.     Shell  very  gibbous,  length  of  dorsal  valve  greater  than  the  width.     C.  ovat's. 
AA.     Shell  moderately  gibbous,  length  nnd  breadth  of  dorsal  valve  about  rqtial. 

Orypionella  lens  Hall. 
PI.  XI,  fig.  9. 
Torebratula  lens  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  386,  PI.  60, 
figs.  1-4. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  ovate  broadly  elliptical  or  lenticular 
below  the  beak,  which  is  abruptly  tapering;  moderately  gibbous,  the 
valves  subequally  convex,  the  greatest  width  a  little  below  the  mid- 
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die,  the  width  about  four-fifths  as  great  as  the  length,  and  the  depth 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  length.  Ventral  valve  a  little  less  convex 
than  the  dorsal,  the  beak  moderately  incurved  and  broadly  truncated 
by  the  foramen;  no  visible  sinus  or  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the 
valve.  Dorsal  valve  broadly  elliptical  or  subcircular,  somewhat  regu- 
larly convex;  the  beak  closely  appressed  below  that  of  the  opposite 
valve.  Surface  marked  by  concentric  lines  of  growth;  the  shell 
structure  distinctly  punctate.  The  length  of  an  ordinary  specimen 
is  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  the  width  six-tenths  of  an  inch." 

This  is  a  rather  common  fossil  in  northern  Indiana  but  rare  in 
southern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locdhty, 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

OryptondLa  ovalis  Miller. 

PI.  XI,  figs.  8. 8a. 

C.  ovalis  Mill.,  advance  sheets  17th  Rep.  Qeol.  Surv.  Ind.,  1891,  p. 
76,  PI.  13,  figs.  1-2. 

Miller's  original  description. — "Shell  subovate,  gibbous  rounded  in 
front,  greatest  width  slightly  above  the  middle.  Surface  concentric- 
ally banded,  the  bands  apparently  imbricating.  Shell  structure 
punctate.  Ventral  valve  more  gibbous  than  the  dorsal;  arcuate  from 
the  beak  to  the  front;  greatest  convexity  above  the  middle.  Beak 
prominent  incurved  inflected  along  the  umbonal  slopes,  truncated  by 
a  small  foramen,  no  hinge  area.  Dorsal  valve  shorter  than  the  ven- 
tral, loss  gibbous,  greatest  convexity  above  the  middle.  Beak  in- 
curved beneath  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve.  No  hinge  area.  This 
species  resembles  Cryptonella  planirostra,  but  is  much  more  gibbous, 
and  the  ventral  valve  is  much  more  convex  than  the  dorsal,  while  in 
that  species  the  dorsal  valve  is  most  convex.  Our  specimens  vary 
greatly  in  length  from  three  to  seven-tenths  of  an  inch.'' 

This  species  closely  resembles  those  specimens  of  Oranaena  roinin- 
geri  which  are  not  sinuate  in  front  and  may  prove  to  be  a  variety  of 
that  species.    It  is  not  very  common. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Terebratvla  jucunda  Hall. 

PI.  XI,  figs  10,10a. 

T.  jucunda  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  390,  PL  60,  figs. 
29-31. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  subcircular  or  very  broadly  ovate,  the 
length  and  width  about  equal,  regularly  rounded  below  and  abruptly 
narrowing  above  the  middle.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  in  the  middle, 
curving  abruptly  to  the  base  and  baso-lateral  margins;  beak  obtuse, 
and  incurved  over  the  umbo  of  the  opposite  valve;  apex  truncated  by 
a  rounded  foramen.  Dorsal  valve  rather  regularly  convex,  the  great- 
est convexity  a  little  above  the  middle,  curving  to  the  base  and  baso- 
lateral  margins.  Length  of  specimens  a  little  more  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  On  cutting  down  the  dorsal  side,  the  loop  is  visi- 
ble, showing  the  terebratuloid  character." 

ITiis  species  resembles  closely  in  external  features  some  of  the 
shorter  forms  of  Cryptonella  lens,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  The  outline  of  the  shells  referred  to  this  species  is 
more  nearly  circular  than  Hall's  figure,  resembling  in  this  respect 
Terehratula  Ontario,    It  is  not  very  abundant. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Bunker  Hill  and  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

Oranaena  romingeri  Hall. 

PI.XII,fiff.4,4a. 

Terehratula  romingeri  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  389, 
PI.  60,  figs.  17-25,  66,  67. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  ovate,  more  or  less  gibbous,  truncate  or 
slightly  sinuate  in  front.  Ventral  valve  gibbous  above  the  middle; 
umbo  gibbous,  inflated;  beak  prominent,  incurved  over  the  opposite 
beak,  and  truncated  by  a  round  foramen  which  is  often  mainly  an- 
terior to  the  apex  and  completed  on  the  lower  side  by  two  deltidial 
plates;  cardinal  slopes  rounded,  often  depressed  in  the  middle  toward 
the  front.  Dorsal  valve  extremely  gibbous,  little  longer  than  wide, 
the  greatest  convexity  at  the  middle  or  al>ove.  Surface  marked  by  fine 
concentric  striae  which  are  often  crowded  into  prominent  wrinkles 
toward  the  front.  Shell  structure  finely  punctate.  The  interior 
shows  a  short  terebratuliform  loop,  which  is  abruptly  recurved  at  its 
lower  extremities." 

The  sinus  in  the  ventral  valve  is  more  distinctly  developed  in  the 
specimen  figured  than  in  any  other  specimen  which  has  been  ob- 
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served.    In  some  of  the  shells  referred  to  this  species  it  is  entirely 
wanting.    This  is  a  rather  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeflersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

.  Camarospira  eucharis  Hall. 

PI.  XII,  fig. 6. 

Camarophoria  eucharis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  p.  368, 
PI.  57,  figs.  40-45. 

HalVs  original  description. — "Shell  broadly  ovate,  length  a  little 
greater  than  the  width.  Ventral  valve  ovate  with  the  beak  extended 
and  arcuate,  gibbous  above  the  middle,  curving  gently  to  the  sides, 
broadly  flattened  or  a  little  depressed  toward  the  front  and  terminat- 
ing upwards  in  a  broad  short  linguiform  extension,  giving  the  an- 
terior margin  an  abruptly  rounded  or  truncate  aspect.  Dorsal  valve 
gibbous  in  the  upper  part,  more  abruptly  elevated  along  the  middle 
and  towards  the  front,  slightly  concave  on  each  side  of  the  broad 
undefined  elevation;  anterior  margin  sinuate.  Beak  closely  incurved 
into  the  cavity  beneath  the  apex  of  the  ventral  valve.  Surface 
marked  by  fine  concentric  striae  which  at  intervals  are  crowded  into 
lamelliform  ridges.    Shell  apparently  impunctate.*' 

Two  of  my  specimens  show  traces  of  fine  radiating  striae  near  the 
margin  of  the  shell.    This  species  is  not  very  common. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeflersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Charles- 
town  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

PELBCYPODA. 
AVICULOPECTEN. 

A.     Ears  not  well  defined.  A.  ( Pterinopecten  f)  termwalif. 

A  A.     Ears  well  defined. 

b.     Radiating  striae  fasciculate.  A.  fasciculaluf. 

bb.     Radiating  striae  not  fasciculate. 

c.     Test  marked  by  coarse  angular  ribs,  which  are  crossed  bj 
strong  distant  lamellose  concentric  ridges. 

A.  em^sieostata. 

cc.     Test  marked  hj  moderately  strong  radiating  striae  which 

are  crost-ed  by  fine  concentric  striae. 

d.     Test  marked  by  strong  sharp  ray?,  anterior  ear  small, 

posterior  ear  marked  by  rays.  A.  exaetUm. 

dd.     Test  marked  by  rather  fine  radiating  striae,  anterior 

ear  large,  posterior  ear  usually  without  rays. 
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Aviculopeden  princeps  (Conrad)  Hall. 

PI.  XII.  fig.  10. 

A.  princeps  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1884,  p.  1,  PL  1,  figs. 
10,  11;  PL  5,  figs.  18,  19,  23,  24;  PL  6,  figs.  1-9;  PL  24,  fig.  7;  PL  81, 
figs.  13-17. 

EalVs  description  in  part — "Shell  large,  obliquely  broad,  ovate; 
axis  inclined  more  than  60  degrees  to  the  hinge  line;  length  and 
height  nearly  equal,  varying  within  moderate  limits;  anterior  margin 
convex;  the  convexity  increasing  to  the  middle  of  the  posterio-lateral 
side,  thence  truncated  and  extending  in  a  straight  line  to  the  beak, 
making  an  angle  of  from  30  degrees  to  40  degrees  with  the  hinge  line. 
Valves  depressed;  left  valve  regularly  convex;  right  valve  nearly  ^at 
or  very  moderately  convex.  Hinge  line  straight,  having  a  length  of 
from  two-thirds  to  more  than  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  shell, 
and  extending  anteriorly  as  far  as  the  antero-lateral  margin  with  lit- 
tle variation.  Beaks  obtuse,  rounded  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the 
hinge.  Umbo  subtending  an  angle  of  about  130  degrees.  Ears  large, 
triangular;  posterior  one  the  larger  and  defined  by  the  abrupt  slope  of 
the  side  of  the  umbo,  while  the  anterior  ear  is  separated  by  a  distinct 
sulcus;  lateral  margins  concave,  becoming  convex  at  the  hinge  line. 
Byssal  sinus  broad,  rounded,  well  defined  and  indicated  on  the  e€u:  by 
a  sulcus  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  beak.  The  right  valve  is 
flatter  and  proportionally  broader  than  the  left.  The  limits  of  the 
ears  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  rapid  slope  of  the  umbo,  and  the 
absence  of  strong  radiating  lines  of  ornamentation.  Tef&t  thin, 
marked  by  numerous  regular  alternating  rays,  which  increase  in 
number  by  interstitial  additions,  and  become  broader  and  stronger 
toward  the  margins.  These  radiating  ribs  are  crossed  by  very  fine 
sharp  striae  of  growth.  On  the  ears  the  rays  are  nearly  obsolete,  and 
the  lines  of  growth  are  sharper  and  stronger  than  on  the  body  of  the 
shelL'^ 

This  is  not  a  common  species.  A.  pedeniformis  and  A.  parilis 
have  been  recognized  by  Hall  as  synonjnns  of  Aviculopecfen  princeps. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jefferson ville  limestone;  Keesport,  Cass  County  and  Falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

Avieulopecten  exaeutm  Hall. 

PI.XII.fig.il. 

A.  exacutus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  5,  Pt.  I,  1884,  p.  8,  PL' 3, 
figs.  18-22. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  of  medium  size,  obliquely  broad  ovate; 
greatest  longitudinal  diameter  below  the  middle;  height  nearly  equalj 
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to  the  length,  transverse  axis  oblique  to  the  hinge  line;  basal  margin 
full  and  regularly  rounded;  posterior  margin  extended  beyond  the 
ear  and  more  convex  than  the  anterior.  Valves  equally  convex; 
the  byssal  sinus  larger  in  the  right  valve  and  the  umbo  less  ample. 
Hinge  line  straight;  length  four-fifths  of  the  longitudinal  diameter, 
extending  nearly  as  far  as  the  anterior  margin.  Beaks  obtuse, 
oblique,  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  hinge  and  of  the  valve;  umbo 
ample.  In  some  specimens  of  the  left  valve  the  beak  arches  over  the 
hinge  line*,  while  in  the  right  valve  the  beak  rises  from  the  hinge. 
Ears  triangular;  posterior  one  somewhat  the  larger,  margin  concave, 
extremely  acute;  defined  from  the  umbo  by  a  broad,  shallow  sulcus, 
an  obscure  carination,  and  an  abrupt  change. in  the  surface  characters 
to  subdued  striae.  The  anterior  ear  is  well  defined  by  the  sulcus 
extending  from  the  angular  byssal  sinus.  Test  ornamented  by  about 
forty  strong,  sharp  continuous  rays,  alternating  in  size  with  broader 
and  concave  interspaces  crossed  by  fine  sharp  crenulating  concentric 
striae.  The  ears  show  finer  concentric  striae  and  a  few  rays.  Pallial 
line  impressed  continuous,  extending  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the 
shell  about  half  way  from  the  beak,  terminating  near  the  center  of 
the  posterior  side,  in  a  subcircular  muscular  impression,  marked 
with  regular  concentric  striae.  The  cast  preserves  traces  of  the  ex- 
terior markings,  but  presents  no  definite  characters  of  the  hinge. 
The  largest  specimen  has  a  height  of  35mm.  A  medium  sized  speci- 
men has  a  height  of  26mm;  length  27mm;  hinge  line  24mm.*' 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Avicuhpecten  faseiculatus  Hall. 

A.  fasciculatus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1884,  p.  11,  PI.  5, 
figs.  7-19;  PI.  81,  figs.  1-4. 

A.  fasciculatus  Nettleroth,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  224,  PI.  3, 
fig.  4. 

I  have  not  seen  this  species.  Xettleroth  reports  it  to  occur  in  the 
"Comiferous  limestone*'  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Avicidopecten  (  Pterinopcden  f)  temiinalis  Hall. 
PI.XII.figi.12,13;  xin.aF.i. 
A.  (Pterinopecten?)  terminalis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I, 
1884,  p.  32,  PI.  1,  fig.  3. 

EalVs  description. — "Shell  small,  rhomboidal  body  of  the  shell 
obliquely  ovate;  length  a  little  greater  than  the  height,  margins 
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regularly  rounded,  somewhat  extended  behind.  Left  valve  very  con- 
vex. Right  valve  unknown.  Hinge  line  straight  central,  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  shell.  Beak  acute,  prominent,  directed  a  little 
forward,  arching  over  the  hinge  line.  Umbo  elevated,  subtending  a 
right  angle.  Ears  triangular;  margins  concave;  extremities  acute. 
Posterior  ear  larger  undefined.  Anterior  ear  limited  by  a  shallow 
sulcus.  Byssal  sinus  moderate.  Test  thin  marked  by  fine  sharp 
radii,  with  wider  interspaces,  which  show  one,  two  or  three  finer  rays, 
crossed  by  fine  crenulating  lines  of  growth.  The  same  characters 
of  marking  extend  over  the  ears.  Internal  characters  not  known. 
The  specimen  is  14mm  in  length,  12mm  in  height,  with  hinge  line 
15mm.'' 

The  specimens  which  I  have  referred  to  this  species  are  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  specimen  described  by  ]Eall,  but  in  other  re- 
spects there  appears  to  be  no  important  differences. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill  and  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Avicidopecten  crasdcostata  H.  and  W. 

A.  crassicostata  Hall  and  Whitfield,  24th  Rept.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  p.  188. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  original  description. — "Shell  below  medium 
size,  left  valve  depressed,  convex;  body  of  shell  oblique,  hinge  line 
straight,  equal  to  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  shell;  anterior' 
wing  very  small,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  shell  by  an  abrupt 
deep  sinus;  posterior  wing  narrow,  obtusely  pointed  and  extending 
nearly  as  far  as  the  posterior  extremity.  Surface  marked  by  strong 
coarse  angular  ribs,  of  which  there  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  on 
the  body  of  the  shell,  with  intermediate  smaller  ones;  about  five 
obscure  rays  on  the  posterior  wing;  the  radiating  costae  crossed  by 
coarse  distant  lamellose  concentric  ridges.'' 

This  species  was  described  from  specimens  obtained  in  "limestone 
of  the  age  of  the  Upper  Helderburg  group"  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
T  have  not  seen  it.  Nettleroth  reports  it  from  the  ^^ydraulic  lime- 
stone" (Sellersburg  beds).  ^ 

Limoptera  canceUata  Hall. 
PI.  XIII.  fig. «. 
L.  cancellata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol,  V,  Pt.  I,  p.  244,  PI.  26,  figs. 
1-4;  PI.  92,  figs.  1-3. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  large;  body  suberect,  broadly  ovate; 
axis  nearly  vertical  to  the  hinge  line;  wing  expanded ;^ight  and 
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length  nearly  equal;  ventral  margin  very  broadly  rounded;  anterioi? 
margin  expanded  below  and  contracted  above;  postbasal  side  ex- 
panded, recurved  somewhat  abruptly  and  extending  in  a  subarcuate 
line  to  the  beak.  Valves  very  unequal.  Left  valve  moderately 
convex  below,  gradually  becoming  gibbous  and  arcuate  above.  Right 
valve  concave  below,  flat  in  the  middle  and  depressed  convex  in  the 
umbonal  region.  Hinge  line  straight,  less  than  the  length  of  the 
valve.  Beak  of  left  valve  prominent,  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the 
valve,  acute,  inclined  forward  and  arching  over  the  hinge  line.  Um- 
bonal region  prominent  gibbous;  abruptly  limited  on  either  side. 
In  the  right  valve  the  beak  does  not  rise  above  the  cardinal  line. 
Umbonal  region  defined  on  the  anterior  side  by  a  distinct  oblique 
fold  or  ridge,  and  on  the  posterior  side  by  a  well-marked  depression 
limiting  the  wing,  subtending  an  acute  angle.  Ear  small,  limited 
by  a  shallow  sinus  below.  Wipg  large,  triangular,  extending  more 
than  half  the  height  of  the  shell  toward  the  base;  margin  gently 
concave  and  slightly  recurving  toward  the  hinge  line;  extremity 
angular.  Test  of  moderate  thickness,  marked  by  somewhat  distant 
rounded,  abruptly  elevated  radii,  with  wider  intermediate  flat  spaces, 
which  are  sometimes  marked  by  one  or  more  smaller  rays.  In  the 
partial  cast  these  rays  are  crossed  and  the  intermediate  spaces  can- 
cellated by  fine  concentric  striae.  Toward  the  ventral  and  baao- 
lateral  margins  the  shell  is  lamellose  and  the  radii  become  obsolete. 
The  concentric  striae  are  crowded  upon  the  wing  and  the  radii  are 
less  conspicuous  than  on  the  body  of  the  shell.  Ligamental  area  in 
left  valve  large;  smaller  in  the  right  valve.  The  pallial  line  in  the 
left  valve  forms  a  distinct  nodose  ridge  which  extends  from  the 
rostral  cavity  in  a  slightly  arcuate  line  to  below  the  middle  of  the 
valve.  In  the  right  valve  the  pallial  line  in  the  cast  extends  along 
the  ridge,  limiting  the  body  of  the  shell  from  the  anterior  alation. 
In  the  cast  of  the  left  valve  the  umbonal  cavity  is  marked  by  numer- 
ous nodes  indicating  pits  in  the  shell  for  muscular  attachment.  The 
posterior  muscular  impression  is  large,  occupying  the  post-umbonal 
slope  at  a  point  half-way  from  the  beak  to  the  base  of  the  shell. 

"A  cast  of  the  interior  has  a  length  of  about  78mm,  height  of 
77mm  and  hinge  line  less  than  the  length  of  the  shell." 

This  is  not  a  common  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  Watson. 
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PTERINOFECTEN. 

A.     Surface  with  concentric  undulations. 

b.     Concentric  undulations  numerous,  elevated  into  strong  nodes  in 

crossing  the  rays.  P.  nodogu8. 

bb.    Concentric  undulations  about  six  to  ten,  not  elevated  into  nodes  in 

crossing  the  rays.  P.  undoBua, 

AA.     Surface  without  concentric  undulations.  P.  reJUxus, 

Pterinopecien  re/lexu8  Hall. 

PI.  Xll.flg.S. 

P.  reflexus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1884,  p.  58,  PL  82, 
fig.  8. 

HalVs  original  description. — "Shell  of  medium  size,  rhomboidal, 
moderately  oblique;  length  one-sixth  greater  than  the  height;  out- 
line regularly  curved  to  the  posterio-basal  margin,  thence  extending 
posteriorly.  Left  valve  depressed  convex;  margin  reflexed.  Right 
valve  unknown.  Hinge  line  straight,  extended  posteriorly,  exceeding 
the  greatest  length  of  the  shell.  Beak  obtuse,  low  rounded,  directed 
forward.  Umbonal  region  convex  subtending  an  obtuse  angle.  Pos- 
terior ear  large  flat,  triangular,  scarcely  defined  from  the  umbo; 
margin  slightly  convex;  extremity  obtuse.  Anterior  ear  small,  tri- 
angular, convex,  limited  by  an  undefined  sulcus  and  a  shallow  byssal 
sinus;  margin  nearly  straight;  extremity  obtuse.  Test  marked  by 
fine  rounded  striae,  alternating  with  finer  lines;  intermediate  spaces 
flat.  The  same  surface  marking  continued  in  a  subdued  degree  upon 
the  posterior  ear,  and  somewhat  more  strongly  on  the  anterior  slope 
and  anterior  ear.    Internal  characters  unknown." 

In  some  specimens  the  surface  is  marked  by  numerous  concentric 
lines  of  growth.  This  is  a  common  species  at  the  Pipe  Creek  local- 
ities. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill,  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

Pterinopecien  undo»u»  Hall. 

PI.  XII.  fig.  9. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  species  which  I  have  found  is  very  poorly 
preserved.  It  is  marked  by  six  strong  concentric  undulations,  which 
are  crossed  by  closely  arranged  rounded  striae. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
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Pterinopeden  nodosus  Hall. 

P.  nodosus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  PI.  82,  fig.  13. 

HalVs  original  description. — "Shell  small,  subrhomboidal,  slightly 
oblique,  form  not  fully  known.  Left  valve  very  convex.  Beak  promi- 
nent, nearly  erect.  Umbonal  region  very  prominent;  the  limits  dis- 
tinct on  the  anterior  and  obscure  on  the  posterior  side;  subtending  an 
acute  angle.  Posterior  ear  large,  triangular;  margin  very  slightly 
concave;  extremity  angular. 

"Anterior  ear  not  preserved  in  the  specimen.  Test  thin  marked 
(in  a  partially  exfoliated  specimen)  by  strong  rounded  rays  with 
intermediate  finer  ones,  and  fine  concentric  undulating,  elevated 
striae,  with  numerous  concentric  undulations  which  increase  in  fre- 
quency from  the  beak  to  the  margin,  and  on  crossing  the  larger  raya> 
are  elevated  into  strong  nodes.  On  the  posterior  ear  the  rays  are 
fine,  equal  and  continuous.    Interior  characters  unknown. 

"This  species  is  described  from  an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  left 
valve,  but  it  is  so  remarkable  in  its  nodose  undulations  that  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  every  other  form.** 

This  species  is  known  only  by  the  type  specimen. 

Formation  and  locality,         , 

"Corniferous  limestone**;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Actinopteria  boydi  (Conrad). 
Pi.xni,fif.2. 

A.  boydi  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  p.  113,  PI.  19,  figs.  2-24, 
26-30;  PI.  84,  figs.  16,  17. 

HdlVs  description, — "Shell  of  medium  size,  rhomboidal;  barely 
ovate,  varying  in  proportions,  the  longitudinal  axis  at  an  angle  with 
the  hinge  line  of  from  45  degrees  to  60  degrees;  length  varying  from 
nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  greater  than  the  height;  margins  regularly 
rounded  below,  straight  and  nearly  vertical  for  a  short  distance  in 
front;  post-basal  side  extended.  Valves  convex,  the  right  valve  a 
little  less  convex  than  the  left.  Hinge  straight  from  the  anterior 
side  of  the  beak  to  the  posterior  extremity.  Beak  anterior,  acute, 
prominent,  inclined  forward,  rising  above  the  hinge  in  the  left  valve. 
Umbonal  regions  prominent,  subtending  an  acute  angle.  Ear  short, 
oblique,  limited  by  a  deep  but  not  sharply  defined  sulcus.  Wing 
large,  triangular  not  distinctly  separated  from  the  body  of  the  shell. 
Margin  concave;  extremity  acute.  In  the  right  valve  the  ear  is  some- 
what more  extended,  the  sulcus  is  not  strong,  but  the  byssal  sinus  is 
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marked;  the  wing  is  proportioDally  larger  and  usually  more  acute 
at  the  extremity.  Test  thick;  the  left  valve  in  well  preserved  speci- 
mens, is  marked  by  numerous  strong  simple,  sharp  rays,  which  are 
continuous  from  the  umbo  to  the  margin  with  rarely  intercalated 
finer  rays,  crossed  by  regular  sharp,  elevated  concentric  lamellae. 
On  the  wing  the  rays  are  more  subdued  while  the  concentric  lamellae 
are  strong.  The  ear  is  marked  only  by  the  crowded  concentric  striae. 
On  the  right  valve  the  radii  are  obsolete  on  the  body  and  well  marked 
on  the  wing,  and  the  lamellose  expansions  are  conspicuous.  In  some 
cases  they  appear  as  undulating  elevated  lamellae.  Pallial  line  ex- 
tending parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  shell  and  terminating  in  a  mus- 
cular impression  on  the  posterior  slope.  A  small  muscular  impres- 
sion is  also  seen  just  in  front  of  the  beak,  and  obscure  indications 
of  one  or  two  cardinal  teeth.  Ligamental  area  narrow,  striated, 
marked  by  two  or  three  slender  grooves  which  are  slightly  divergent 
from  the  hinge  line.  One  of  the  original  specimens  of  A.  quadrula 
(=A.  boydi)  has  a  length  of  30mm,  height  and  hinge  line  each 
28mm.  A  similar  specimen  has  length  of  25mm,  height  and  hinge 
line  each  23mm.'' 

This  species  occurs  abundantly  in  certain  layers  at  a  few  localities. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  entirely  absent.. 

Horizon  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Lancaster  and  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

PTSBINEA. 

A.     Shell  very  large,  wing  not  strongly  defined.  P.  grandis, 

Kk,     Shell  not  very  large,  wing  strongly  defined.  P.  fiaheUum, 

Pterinea  flabella  (Coo.)  Hall. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  grandis  in   its  smaller  size,  more 
strongly  defined  wing  and  shorter  form. 
It  is  a  rare  species. 

Horizon  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Lancaster  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Pterinea  grandis  Hall. 

P.  grandis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  1, 1884,  p.  91,  PI.  83,  fig.  14. 

JfalVs  original  description.-r-^'Si\Q\\  very  large,  capacious,  oblique, 
subrhoniboidal,  body  broadly  ovate;  length  about  one-fifth  greater 
than  the  height;  margins  regularly  rounded,  broad  along  the  base, 
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and  a  little  produced  on  the  posterior  side.  Left  valve  convex. 
Right  valve  unknown.  Hinge  line  straight,  apparently  somewhat  less 
than  the  length  of  the  valve,  (imperfect  in  the  specimen).  Beak 
obtuse,  prominent,  directed  forward.  TJmbonal  region  gibbous,  sub- 
tending an  angle  of  about  90  degrees.  Wing  large,  triangular,  not 
distinctly  defined,  margin  rounded  with  a  gentle  concavity  near  the 
junction  of  the  valve.  Ear  not  observed.  Test  thick,  marked  by 
distant  strong  radii  from  the  umbo  to  the  base;  the  interspaces  hav- 
ing alternate  larger  and  smaller  rays;  crossed  by  concentric  undulat- 
ing lamellose  striae  of  growth.    Interior  unknown. 

"The  specimen  has  a  length  of  120mm,  height  100mm  and  the 
hinge  line  from  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing,  95mm.** 

No  other  specimens  besides  the  types  have  been  found. 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Upper  Helderburg  limestone";  Scott  County. 

GLYPTODESMA. 

A.     Surface  with  strong  radiating  Htriae.  O.  cancellatum, 

AA.    Surface  without  radiating  striae. 

b.  Limitation  between  the  body  and  posterior  wing  strongly  defined  ; 
shell  not  very  robust  and  surface  not  strongly  marked  by  (he 
fascicles  of  striae.  G.  ereclum. 

bb.  Limitation  between  the  body  and  the  posterior  wing  not  strongly 
defined ;  shell  robust  and  surface  strongly  marked  by  the  fas- 
cicles of  striae.  Q.  occideniale. 

Glyptodesma  occidentale  Hall. 

Pl.XriI,ag8.4.5;  PI.  XIV.  fig.  1. 

G.  Occidentale  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1884,  p.  157,  PI.  15, 
fig.  12;  PI.  86,  fig.  9. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  large,  broadly  ovate;  body  nearly  erect; 
height  and  length  about  equal;  margins  regularly  curved.  Left 
valve  very  convex,  gibbous  on  the  umbo.  Right  valve  unknown. 
Hinge  line  straight,  equaling  or  greater  than  the  length  of  the 
shell.  Beaks  anterior  to  the  shell  directed  slightly  forward,  acute 
and  prominent.  TJmbonal  region  gibbous,  defined  anteriorly  by  the 
broad  sulcus  and  on  the  anterior  side  sloping  abruptly  to  the  wing. 
Anterior  wing  short,  defined  by  a  deep  sulcus  and  a  marked  byssal 
sinus.  Posterior  wing  large,  depressed  convex,  much  extended,  join- 
ing the  body  of  the  shell  below  the  middle,  and  defined  only  by  the 
recurving  of  the  striae;  margin  concave;  extremity  acute.  Test  thick 
marked  by  numerous  fine  striae  of  growth,  which  at  intervals  are 
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crowded  into  fascicles,  producing  an  undulating  surface.  The  striae 
are  more  closely  arranged  and  become  lamellose  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  shell.  On  the  posterior  wing  the  striae  are  regular,  and  at 
distant  intervals  a  single  striae  becomes  sharply  elevated.  Interior 
unknown.  The  specimen  of  this  species  described  has  a  length  of 
60mm;  height  66mm,  and  hinge  line  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  shell.'' 

The  right  valve  of  this  species  is  much  less  convex  than  the  left; 
the  umbonal  region  is  moderately  convex,  while  the  lower  half  of  the 
valve  is  nearly  flat.  The  surface  is  somewhat  rugose  from  the 
fascicles  of  striae,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  left  valve. 

A  cast  of  the  interior  shows  a  large  posterior  muscular  impression 
near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  slope.  From  the  lower  anterior  side 
of  this  impression  the  pallial  line  curves  downward  and  forward,  and 
then  upward,  terminating  in  the  rostral  cavity. 

This  is  a  very  abundant  species  in  the  chert  of  the  Sellersburg 
beds. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Scipio,  Paris  CroRsing,  Ijan- 
oaster,  Charlestown,  Hanover,  and  Bartholomew  County. 

Olyptodesma  erectum  Hall. 

G.  erectum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  p.  153,  PI.  11,  figs.  MO; 
PI.  12,  figs.  1-3,  5-9;  P1..13,  figs.  1-4,  12-15;  PI.  25,  f\g»,  14-17;  PI.  86, 
figs.  1-8;  PI.  87,  figs.  1-3. 

This  species  is  most  closely  related  to  G.  occidentale,  and  a  study 
of  a  large  series  of  specimens  would  probably  show  that  the  latter 
is  a  variety  of  G.  erectum.  Glyptodesma  erectum  differs  from  G.  occi- 
dentale,  according  to  Hall,  in  its  less  robust  form,  in  being  less  orbic- 
ular, and  less  gibbous  in  the  umbonal  region;  the  surface  is  less 
rugose  from  the  undulations  of  the  fascicles  of  striae  and  the  limita- 
tion between  the  body  and  the  potserior  wing  is  less  strongly  defined. 

Horizon  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Scipio,  I^ncaster  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Glyptodesma  canceUata  Nettlerotb. 

G.  cancellata  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  227,  PI.  5,  fig.  1. 

Nettlerotb  described  this  species  from  a  specimen  found  in  the 
"Corniferous  limestone"  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  No  other  speci- 
mens have  been  found  so  far  as  I  know, 
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Lepiode$ma  rogersi  Hall. 
PI.  XIII,  firs.  3, 3a,  3b. 

L.  rogersi  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  p.  176,  PL  21,  figs.  1-9. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  of  small  or  medium  size,  subrhom- 
boidal;  body  ovate,  very  oblique;  length  greater  than  the  height, 
anterior  and  basal  margins  broadly  rounded;  posterior  margin  ex- 
tended and  abruptly  recurved.  Valves  equally  convex  above.  Eight 
valve  somewhat  depressed  below,  comparatively  higher  than  the 
left.  Hinge  line  straight,  longer  than  the  length  of  the  shell.  Beak 
subanterior,  obtuse,  nearly  erect,  prominent.  Umbonal  region  gib- 
bous, oblique.  The  anterior  extremity  is  scarcely  alate  or  auriculate, 
consisting  of  a  rounded  extension,  straight  above  and  highly  sinuate 
at  the  base.  Wing  comparatively  large,  triangular,  joining  the  body 
of  the  valve  near  the  posterior  extremity,  defined  by  the  crowding 
and  curving  of  the  concentric  striae;  margin  nearly  straight  for  five- 
sixths  of  its  extent,  then  acutely  recurving;  extremity  prolonged  into 
a  mucronate  spine  which  extends  beyond  the  posterior  limit  of  the 
valve.  In  the  right  valve  the  wing  is  less  deeply  sinuate.  Test  thin, 
marked  by  closely  arranged  concentric  striae,  which  at  irregular 
intervals  are  crowded  into  fascicles,  producing  a  gently  undulating 
surface.  On  the  wing  the  striae  are  closely  arranged  and  just  below 
the  hinge  line  are  turned  backward  along  the  spiniform  extension 
of  the  wing.  Interior  unknown.  Ligamental  area  narrow,  several 
fine  grooves  parallel  to  the  hinge." 

All  of  my  specimens  are  small;  the  largest  measures  30/50  of  an 
inch  from  the  beak  to  the  base,  24/50  of  an  inch  in  height  and  30/50 
along  the  hinge  line  to  the  base  of  the  mucronate  extension.  The 
mucronate  extension  of  the  hinge  line  seen  in  the  New  York  speci- 
mens has  not  been  observed.  This  may  be  due  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  specimens  secured.  This  species  has  been  found  at  but  one  local- 
ity, where  it  occurs  abundantly  in  a  limestone. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeffersonville  liiuestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

PtyeJkodesma  knappiajium  H.  and  W. 

PI.XV.flgi.2,2a.2b.2c. 

P.  knappianum  Hall  &  Whitfield,  24th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  1872,  p.  192. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  original  description, — "Shell  obliquely  ovate, 
compressed  posteriorly,  and  more  or  less  venfricose  in  the  middle 
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and  toward  the  front;  hinge  line  short,  beaks  subtenninal;  anterior 
end  truncated  at  right  angles  to  the  hinge  line.  Surface  marked  by 
fine  concentric  striae  with  more  distinct  laminae  of  growth.  Liga- 
mental  area  well  developed,  sublinear,  deeply  grooved  on  the  sides, 
the  grooves  and  intermediate  ridges  slightly  inclined  toward  the 
hinge  line  on  both  sides  of  the  apex.  The  area  shows  seven  grooves 
and  eight  ridges  on  each  valve;  but  these  increase  in  number  with 
the  growth  of  the  shell,  and  are  therefore  not  of  specific  value.  This 
shell  bears  much  resemblance  externally  to  some  forms  of  Modio- 
morpha  an4  Nyassa;  but  the  deeply  grooved  ligamental  area  is  a 
distinctive  feature.** 

The  hinge  has  about  three  short  oblique  hinge  teeth  just  below  the 
beaks,  and  two  long  teeth  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  hinge,  having 
a  direction  parallel  with  it.  In  the  larger  specimens  the  upper  mar- 
gins of  the  hinge  area  are  usually  distant,  showing  the  deeply  grooved 
area;  the  smaller  specimens  have  the  margins  of  the  hinge  area 
closely  appressed  and  the  area  is  not  exposed. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Sehizodtis  contractus  Hall. 
PI.  XV,  fig.  9. 

S.  contractus  Hall,  T^al.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  T,  1885,  p.  451,  PI.  75, 
figs.  27,  28. 

II air s  original  description. — "Shell  small,  ovate,  cuneate;  length 
one-third  greater  than  the  height;  basal  margins  regularly  curving. 
Posterior  extremity  pointed,  nasute  below,  obliquely  truncate  above. 
Cardinal  line  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  shell.  Anterior  end 
short,  regularly  rounded.  Valves  regularly  convex  below,  gibbous 
in  the  middle  and  above.  Beaks  at  about  the  anterior  third  promi- 
nent, incurved,  flattened.  Umbonal  slope  distinctly  angular,  extend- 
ing to  the  post-inferior  extremity.  Post-cardinal  slope  concave, 
marked  by  a  narrow  depression  near  the  cardinal  line.  Surface 
marked  by  line  elevated  sharp  filiform  concentric  striae,  which  be- 
come fasciculate  towards  the  margin;  also  sometimes  marked  by  very 
fine  radiating  striae.  Anterior  muscular  impressions  strongly  limited 
posteriorly.  Two  specimens  measure  respectively  14  and  15mm  in 
length  and  10mm  in  height." 

This  species  is  very  rare.  My  collection  contains  only  one  speci- 
men. It  is  much  smaller  thail  the  specimens  figured  by  Hall,  meas- 
uring in  length  32/50  of  an  inch  and  in  height  34/50  of  an  inch. 
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In  other  respects  it  agrees  with  HalFs  figures  and  description.  The 
muscular  impressions  are  situated  near  the  beak,  the  anterior  im- 
pression being  slightly  nearer  the  beak  than  the  posterior. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jefifersonville  limestone;  Newbem,  Bartholomew  County,  and  Lan- 
caster. 

PARACTCLAS. 

A.     ADterior  end  of  shell  produced  and  flattened,  potterior  slope  marked  by  an 
oblique  sulcus.  P.  ohioenns. 

AA.     Anterior  end  of  shell  not  flattened,  posterior  slope  without  an  oblique 
sulcus. 

b.     Beaks  anterior,  elliptical  in  shape.  P.  dongata, 

bb.     Beaks  central  or  subcentral,  circular  orsubcircular  in  shape. 

c.     Shell  medium  site,  marked  by  strong  snbangular  concentric 

ridges.  P.  lirata. 

cc.    Shell  large,  marked  by  fine  concentric  striae,  aggregated  into 

fascicles  at  irregular  distances.  P.  dHplxca, 

Faracydas  eltiptica  Hall. 

P.  elliptica  var.  occidentalis,  Hall  and  Whitfield,  24th  Ann.  Rep. 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  189,  1872. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  description. — "Shell  orbicular,  of  medium  size, 
nearly  circular  in  outline,  with  regularly  curving  valves  and  small, 
closely  appressed  and  approximate  beaks,  centrally  situated.  Cardi- 
nal border  very  slightly  excavated  just  anterior  to  the  beaks,  but 
rounded  and  full  behind.  The  sinus  just  within  the  posterior  cardi- 
nal margin  (so  characteristic  of  the  group)  is  but  slightly  developed. 
Surface  marked  by  strong,  sharp  striae  which  are  often  developed 
into  irregular  concentric  ridges.*^ 

This  species  is  rather  common  in  some  localities. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jefl'ersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Watson,  Charlestown,  Lexington,  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Keysport. 

ParacycUu  lirata  (Conrad). 
PI.  XV.  fig.  10. 

P.  lirata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  441,  PI.  72, 
figs.  2-19;  PL  95,  fig,  19. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  of  medium  size,  subcircular  or  broadly 
elliptical;  length  a  little  greater  than  the  height;  margins  regularly 
rounded.    Cardinal  line  short,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  shell. 
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Valves  moderately  convex  below,  becoming  gibbous  on  the  middle 
and  above.  Beaks  anterior  to  the  center,  small,  appressed,  rising 
but  little  above  the  hinge  line.  Post-cardinal  slope  not  defined. 
Surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  striae,  and  by  strong  subangular 
concentric  ridges,  which  are  more  or  less  sharply  defined,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  specimen  and  the  nature  of  the  matrix  in 
which  the  fossil  is  imbedded.  Ligamental  grooves  distinctly  marked 
and  only  moderately  divergent  from  the  cardinal  margin. 

"Four  specimens  measure  respectively  15,  19,  25,  and  29mm  in 
length  and  13, 18  and  25.5mm  in  height.'^ 

This  is  a  common  species  in  the  "Cement  rock^^  of  southern  In- 
diana. 

Horizon  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Lexington  and  Charlestown. 


Paracydas  ehngata  Netileroth. 

P.  elongata  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  210,  PI.  2,  fig.  8. 

Netileroth's  original  description, — "This  shell  resembles  very  closely 
P.  liraia  of  Conrad,  but  differs  from  it  greatly  in  form,  so  much  so, 
that  any  one  must  distinguish  the  two  species  at  the  first  glance. 
While  P.  lirata  has  almost  the  shape  of  a  regular  circle,  this  shell 
has  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  in  which  the  larger  axis  exceeds  the 
smaller  one  considerably.  In  this  shell  the  width  is  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  length.  It  is  covered  with  strong  concentric  striae 
which  are  sharply  marked,  almost  all  parallel  to  each  other  and 
equidistant.  The  depression  of  the  dorsal  margin  in  front  of  the 
beaks  is  very  conspicuous;  the  illustration  does  not  show  this  at  all 
or  very  faintly.  The  beaks  are  close  to  the  anterior  margin;  the  an- 
terior slope  is  steep,  while  the  posterior  one  has  little  fall.  The 
size  of  this  shell  varies  in  different  specimens;  it  agrees  generally 
with  that  of  P.  lirata.  Both  valves  are  moderately  convex.  It  differs 
from  P.  lirata  by  its  elongate  shape,  and  by  the  position  of  its  beaks, 
which  is  subanterior,  while  the  position  of  the  beaks  in  P.  lirata 
is  almost  central.*' 

This  species  is  known  only  from  Nettleroth's  description. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Clark  County. 
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ParacydoB  ohioenris  (Meek). 

Pl.XV,flfff.l,U,lb. 

Liicina  (Paracyclas)  ohioensis  Meek,  Pal.  Ohio,  Vol.  1, 1873,  p.  199, 
PI.  18,  fig.  7. 

MeeFs  description, — *^Shell  apparently  not  attaining  a  medium  size, 
compressed,  more  or  less  nearly  circular;  beaks  small,  central,  de- 
pressed nearly  to  the  dorsal  line,  and  contiguous;  anterior  margin 
rather  abruptly  compressed  above,  just  in  front  of  the  beaks;  hinge 
margin  short  and  rounding  into  the  posterior  dorsal  outline;  surface 
ornamented  with  small  more  or  less  regular,  concentric  undulations, 
most  strongly  defined  on  the  umbones  and  very  fine  lines  of  growth; 
posterior  dorsal  slopes  of  each  valve  marked  by  a  strongly  oblique 
sulcus,  extending  from  the  back  part  of  the  beaks  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  posterior  margin,  to  which  it  imparts  a  slightly  sinuous  outline 
at  its  termination.  I^ength,  0.46  inch;  height,  0.42  inch;  convexity, 
0.18  inch.^* 

This  is  one  of  our  rarest  species.  I  have  seen  but  four  specimens, 
which  differ  considerably  from  each  other  and  also  from  Meek's 
figures  in  outline,  but  which  probably  belong  to  the  same  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Burnsville,  Bartholomew 
County. 


Paracyclas  octerlonii  Netllerolb. 

After  examining  the  types  of  this  species  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  distorted  specimens  of  Paracyclas  elliptica. 


Cardiopsis  erassieostata  Hall  and  Whitfield. 

C.  crassicostata  Hall  and  Whitfield,  24th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  p.  188;  27th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1875,  PI. 
12,  fig.  9. 

This  species  was  described  from  specimens  found  in  the  *^upper 
limestone"  at  Louisville,  Ky.  It  doubtless  occurs  in  southern  Indi- 
ana, but  I  have  riot  seen  it. 
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KUOULA. 

A.     Beaks  sabcentral. 

b.     Shell  Bmall,  \eaa  than  |  of  an  inch  in  length.  N.  lamellosa. 

bb.     Shell  large,  more  than  one  inch  in  length.  N,  hanoverengif, 

A  A.     Beaks  anterior. 

c.     Surface  marked  by  radiating  striae  which  cross  the  strong 
concentric  undulations.  N.  iirata. 

cc.     Surface  without  radiating  striae,    marked    by    concentric 
striae, 
d.     Anterior  margin  almost  vertically  truncate. 

N,  niotica, 
dd.     Anterior  margin  not  vertically  truncate. 

e.     Anterior  and  posterior  extremities  pointed, 
height  and  depth  of  shell  equal. 

N.  herzeri, 

ee.     Anterior  and  posterior  extremities  rounded, 

height  greater  than  the  depth. 

f.     Shell    subequilateral,     triangnlar     in 

form.  N,  eorhuliformh, 

ff.     Shell  rhomboid,  ovate  in  form. 

N,  ntda, 

Nucfula  hatwverenais  ii.  8p. 

PI.  XIV,  flg.  3. 

Size  and  form  as  indicated  by  the  figure.  Valves  not  very  gibbous. 
Beaks  suboentral;  the  internal  cast  shows  a  broad  depressed  belt  ex- 
tending around  the  margin  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  hinge  line 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  shell.  Above  this  band  the  valves 
are  moderately  and  uniformly  convex.  Strongly  marked  anterior  and 
posterior  muscular  scars  are  located  just  inside  the  hinge  line  near 
each  end  of  the  shell.  A  small  retractor  scar  occurs  on  the  posterior 
side  of  the  large  anterior  scar.  The  hinge  line  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  muscular  scars  is  crenulated  by  transverse  teeth.  The 
surface  markings  are  unknown. 

The  specimen  described  was  found  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Hanover, 
in  the  Upper  Devonian  chert. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Jefferson  County. 

Nuctda  herzeri  Nettleroth. 

N.  herzeri  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  221. 

Nettleroth' s  original  description, — "Shell  small,  subtrigonal;  very 
gibbous;  length  one  and  one-half  the  height;  both  terminal  extremi- 
ties very  narrow,  almost  pointed;  beaks  prominent  and  closely  in- 
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curved;  situated  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length  from  the 
anterior  end;  basal  margin  in  its  main  portion  only  slightly  convex, 
even  at  its  anterior  end,  where  it  joins  the  anterior  margin,  which  is 
most  prominent  close  to  the  basal  line;  at  the  posterior  end  the  basal 
margin  turns  in  a  light  regular  curve  upwards  to  the  very  narrow, 
often  pointed  posterior  margin.  The  cardinal  margin  slopes  in  a 
straight  line  down  to  the  posterior  extremity,  and  with  an  inflected 
curve  very  abruptly  to  the  anterior  extremity;  umbones  very  ventri- 
cose,  making  the  thickness  of  the  shell  equal  to  its  height. 

"This  species  is  associated  with  Nuc.  niotica  and  neda,  which  it 
resembles  in  some  points,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  them  by 
its  elongate  form,  its  pointed  terminal  extremities,  and  the  equality 
between  its  depth  and  height.  An  average  sized  specimen  of  this 
species  has  the  following  dimensions:  Length,  one-half  inch;  height 
and  depth,  one-third  of  an  inch.'^ 

This  species  was  described  by  Nettleroth  without  figures  from  the 
"eherty  layers  of  the  hydraulic  cement  rock."    I  have  not  seen  it. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 


Nucida  corbvliformis  Hall? 

PI.  XIV,  fig.  5. 

N.  corbuliformis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  319,  PI. 
46,  figs.  (10,  11?),  24-34  (35-36-37?). 

Shell  subtriangular,  moderately  gibbous;  cardinal  line  slightly  ar- 
cuate, basal  margin  broadly  rounded;  anterior  end  gently  roimded. 
Beaks  not  very  prominent,  incurved;  a  wide  faintly  marked  depression 
extends  from  the  umbones  to  the  basal  margin.  A  subangular  arcuate 
umbonal  ridge  extends  to  the  post-basal  margin.  Surface  marked 
by  fine  concentric  striae  with  varices  of  growth.  The  specimen  meas- 
ures in  length  7/10  of  an  inch,  in  height  5/10  of  an  inch,  and  in 
thickness  3/10  of  an  inch. 

This  specimen  differs  from  Hall's  description  and  figures  of  this 
species  in  possessing  a  rather  distinctly  defined  umbonal  slope  and  a 
faint  depression  across  the  middle  of  the  valves.  It  is  therefore  with 
some  doubt  that  I  refer  it  to  N,  corbuliformis. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  limestone;  Chariestown. 
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Nucula  lirata  Conrad. 

This  species  is  reported  from  the  "Comiferous  group"  in  Shelby 
County  by  John  CoUett.*    I  have  not  seen  it. 

Niwuia  neda  Hall. 

PI.  XIV,  fig.  4. 

N.  neda  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  314,  PI.  45,  figs. 
3,4. 

Hall's  description, — "Shell  of  medium  size,  rhomboid-ovate  cune- 
ate;  length  about  one-fifth  greater  than  the  height;  basal  margin 
broadly  rounded;  cardinal  margin  sloping  to  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities,  which  are  abruptly  rounded.  Valves  gibbous,  with 
the  umbones  ventricose.  Beaks  a  little  more  than  one-third  the 
length  of  the  shell  from  the  anterior  end,  prominent  and  incurved. 
The  surface  has  been  marked  by  fine,  concentric  striae.  The  cast 
shows  strong  anterior  and  posterior  muscular  impressions,  with  three 
or  four  umbonal  muscular  scars  and  a  narrow  protractor  scar  just 
within  the  cardinal  line,  and  anterior  to  the  posterior  muscular  area, 
as  usual  in  the  genus.  The  number  of  teeth  can  not  be  determined, 
but  there  are  as  many  as  six  or  eight  on  the  posterior  side,  with  a 
distinct  ligamental  cavity  in  the  cast  beneath  the  beak.  The  speci- 
men described  has  a  length  of  21mm  and  a  height  of  17mm." 

This  is  a  rather  common  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown,  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Nucula  niotica  Hall. 

PI.  XIV.  figt.  6,7. 

N.  niotica  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  313,  PI.  45, 
figs.  1,2. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  small,  obtusely  subcimeiform;  length  a 
little  greater  than  the  height;  basal  margin  regularly  curving, 
rounded  posteriorly;  cardinal  margin  very  oblique;  anterior  margin 
vertically  truncate.  Valves  very  gibbous.  Beaks  anterior  incurved. 
Umbo  prominent,  umbonal  slope  very  gibbous.  Test  very  thick  in 
the  upper  part,  marked  by  fine  even  concentric  striae,  which  are 
aggregated  into  fascicles  of  growth. 


^llth  Ann.  Rep  Ind.  Dept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  HiBt.,p.71. 
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"The  interior  east  shows  strong  anterior  and  posterior  muscular 
impressions  and  three  distinct  umbonal  muscles;  there  are  seven  or 
more  posterior  and  five  anterior  teeth  in  a  specimen  of  medium  size. 
An  internal  mould  has  a  length  of  17mm,  and  a  height  of  13mm. 
A  specimen  preserving  the  test  has  a  length  of  18mm,  and  a  height 
of  16mm." 

The  specimen  figured  measures  in  length  f  of  an  inch;  in  thick- 
ness 6/25  of  an  inch. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  fossil. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Clark  County. 

Nucula  lamellata  Hall. 

PI.  XIV.  llg.  2. 

N.  lamellata  Hall,  Pal.  N.Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  320,  PI.  51, 
figs.  18-21;  PI.  45,  fig.  13  (?);  PI.  93,  fig.  T. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  small,  elongate  ovate,  truncate  behind; 
length  twice  the  height;  basal  margin  broadly  curving,  straight  or 
slightly  arcuate  in  the  middle;  posterior  margin  short,  obliquely 
truncate.  Cardinal  line  straight,  directed  somewhat  upward  toward 
the  anterior.  Anterior  end  large  and  regularly  rounded.  Yalves 
gibbous  with  a  broad  flattened  depression  extending  from  the  beaks 
to  the  base  and  sometimes  slightly  constricting  the  margin.  Beaks 
subcentral  or  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  shell,  incurved,  rising  a 
little  above  the  hinge  line.  Umbo  gibbous.  Umbonal  slope  obtusely 
subangillar,  extending  from  the  beak  to  the  post-basal  extremity, 
declining  abruptly  to  the  cardinal  line.  Surface  marked  by  regular 
strong,  lamellose,  concentric  striae  which  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
aggregations  of  extremely  fine  striae.  Six  or  eight  strong  trans- 
verse teeth  are  preserved  on  each  side  of  the  beak.  Three  specimens 
measure  respectively  9,  8  and  7mm  in  length,  and  4.5,  4  and  3.5mm 
in  height." 

The  only  specimen  which  I  have  found  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
above  description  of  the  New  York  specimens,  except  in  size.  It  is 
much  larger,  measuring  17/25  inches  in  length  and  8/25  inches  in 
height.  The  surface  is  marked  by  about  25  lamellose  striae.  Their 
indistinctness  near  the  middle  of  the  shell  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
state  of  preservation.  The  cast  shows  a  strong  anterior  and  posterior 
muscular  scar. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeflfersonville  limestone;  in  chert  beds  at  Bumsville. 
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MODIOMORPHA. 

A.     Concentric  striae  prominent  and  regular.  3/.  cancentriea, 

A  A.     Concentric  striae  not  prominent,  more  or  less  irregular. 

b.     Shell  medium  size,  cardinal  line  straight  or  almost  straight. 

c.  Posterior  end  abruptly  rounded,  surface  without  strong 
varices  of  growth.  Anterior  end  limited  hj  a  flatten- 
ing of  the  valves  extending  from  the  beak  to  the 
margin.  M,  recta, 

cc.  Posterior  end  greatly  rounded,  surface  marked  by  strong 
varices  or  concentric  zones,  anterior  end  not  limited 
by  a  flattening  of  the  valves.  M.  charUiUmmnsis, 

bb.    Shell  large,  cardinal  line  usually  arcuate. 

d.     Anterior  end  extended,  umbopal  ridge  not  defined,  shell 

rather  elongate.  3f.  msfteloides, 

dd.     Anterior  end  slightly  extended,  umbonal  ridge  gibbous 

and  arcuate,  shell  rather  broad. 

e.     Cardinal  margin  nearly  straight,  anterior  end  rather 

wide  below  the  beaks.  M.  alia, 

ee.     Cardinal    margin    distinctly    arcuate,    anterior   end 

narrow  below  the  beaks.  M,  affinis. 


Modiomorpha  cmicentrica  Hall. 

PI.  XIV,  figs.  10. 11. 

M.  concentrica  HaU,  Pal.  K  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,- 1885,  p.  275,  PI.  34, 
figs.  9, 10;  PL  35,  figs.  1-5;  PI.  36,  figs.  1-16  (17,  18?). 

EalVs  description, — "Shell  of  medium  size,  ovate,  extremely  vari- 
able in  its  proportions;  length  less  than  twice  the  height;  basal  mar- 
gin often  nearly  straight,  usually  a  little  concave  on  the  anterior 
third;  posterior  margin  abruptly  rounded  below  and  more  gently 
curving  above;  cardinal  margin  oblique  in  the  prevailing  forms,  mod- 
erately arcuate,  often  nearly  straight,  subalate  in  many  specimens. 
Anterior  end  produced  beyond  the  beaks,  abruptly  rounded,  some- 
times nasute,  limited  by  a  broad  depression  extending  from  the  beak 
to  about  the  anterior  third  of  the  basal  margin.  Valves  moderately 
convex,  gibbous  along  the  umbonal  slope;  the  point  of  greatest  con- 
vexity is  about  the  anterior  third  of  the  length  of  the  shell.  Hinge 
line  extending  half  or  sometimes  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
shell.  Beaks  subanterior,  small,  sharply  angular,  appressed,  directed 
forward.  Umbonal  region  a  prominent  subangular  elevation,  extend- 
ing obliquely  from  the  beak  toward  the  post-basal  margin,  usually 
dying  out  before  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  shell.  Test  com- 
paratively thick,  strongly  ornamented  by  regular  concentric  rounded 
or  subangular  striae,  which  become  lamellose  and  coalescing  on  the 
anterior  end  of  the  valves,  where  they  are  less  prominent.    Anterior 
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muscular  impression  strong  striated,  situated  just  within  the  anterior 
margin,  with  a  small  retractor  scar  above  it.  Posterior  impression 
large  and  shallow.  Pallial  line  moderately  impressed.  Hinge  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  cardinal  tooth  just  posterior  to  the  beak  in  the 
left  valve,  and  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  right  valve.  No 
proper  lateral  teeth  have  been  observed,  but  the  cardinal  margin  is 
thickened  and  grooved  from  the  beak  backward  about  half  the  length  . 
of  the  cardinal  line.'^ 

This  species  is  rare.    I  have  6een  no  perfect  specimens  of  it. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Watson,  Charlestown,  Lexington  and  Falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

Modiomorpha  charlestawnenm  Nettleroth. 

M.  charlestownensis  Nett.,  Ky.  Fobs.  Shells,  1889,  p.  218,  PI.  5, 
figs.  7,  8  and  9. 

This  shell  was  described  by  Nettleroth  from  the  "Hydraulic  lime- 
stone" (Sellersburg  beds)  in  Clark  County.  I  have  not  seen  it.  It  is 
closely  related  to  M.  concentrica,  according  to  Nettleroth,  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  elongate  form,  greater  gibbosity,  its  linguiform  pos- 
terior end  and  the  marked  concentric  zones  on  its  surface. 

Modiomorpha  myteloides  Con. 

M.  myteloides  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1885,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  p.  277,  PI.  37, 
fig.  2;  PI.  38,  figs.  1-16. 

I  have  not  recognized  this  species  in  my  collection,  but  Nettleroth 
reports  it  from  Watson's  Station,  Clark  County,  associated  with 
M.  concentrica  and  M.  affinis. 

Modiomorpha  affinis  Hall. 
Pi.xrv.fig.9. 

Shell  large,  gibbous,  cardinal  line  arcuate,  basal  margin  straight; 
beaks  closely  incurved,  not  prominent;  anterior  end  short  and  regu- 
larly rounded.  Umbonal  ridge  rounded,  curved  slightly  upwards. 
Valves  gibbous  in  the  middle  and  upper  part,  nearly  flat  between 
the  middle  and  basal  margin  anterior  to  the  umbonal  ridge. 

The  only  specimen  which  I  have  seen  measures  in  length  2f  inches, 
height  IJ  inches;  thickness  1 1/16  inches. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Clark  County.  ' 
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Modiotnorphora  aUa  Hall. 

Pl.XIV.llg.H. 

M.  alta  HaU,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1885,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  p.  278,  PL  37,  figs. 
1,  2  (4-6?),  7-12,  15,  16;  PI.  80,  fig.  7. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  larger  than  the  medium  size,  broad 
rhomboid  ovate;  length  one-third  greater  than  the  height;  the  basal 
margin  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  anterior  curve  is  nearly 
straight,  varying  from  slightly  concave  to  nearly  straight,  abruptly 
curving  at  the  post-basal  extremity,  and  continuing  to  the  post-cardi- 
nal margin  in  an  oblique,  gently  curved  outline.  In  some  examples 
the  posterior  margin,  is  regularly  curved,  cardinal  margins  sometimes 
forming  a  nearly  straight  line,  usually  gently  arcuate.  In  some  ex- 
amples the  posterior  margin  is  regularly  curved,  cardinal  margin 
sometimes  forming  a  nearly  straight  line,  usually  gently  arcuate. 
Anterior  end  produced  beyond  the  beak  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  shell,  obliquely  truncated,  obtuse,  rounded  below; 
its  greatest  extension  is  below  the  middle  of  the  shell.  Valves  convex 
gibbous  on  the  umbonal  and  medial  portions  of  the  shell;  the  um- 
bonal  ridge  is  gibbous  and  arched  upward;  the  point  of  greatest  con- 
vexity is  about  the  middle  of  the  shell  or  a  little  posterior.  The 
depth  of  both  valves  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  shell. 
Hinge  line  straight,  oblique,  extending  for  less  than  half  the  length 
of  the  shell.  Beaks  rounded,  somewhat  appressed  directed  forward. 
Umbonal  region  not  strongly  defined,  depressed  anteriorly,  becom- 
ing gibbous  in  the  middle  of  the  shell,  gradually  merging  into  the 
general  contour  in  the  posterior  portion.  Test  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, marked  by  irregular  concentric  striae  which  become  fasciculate 
and  produce  strong  concentric  ridges  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
surface  is  marked  by  fine  vascular  lines  similar  to  those  referred  to  in 
M,  myieloides.  The  anterior  muscular  impression  is  situated  close  to 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  shell,  with  a  small  retractor  scar  above  it. 
Other  characters  of  the  interior  are  unknown.  The  type  specimen 
has  a  length  of  68mra,  and  a  height  of  46mm." 

This  species  is  rare.  The  specimen  figured  measures  in  length 
2  1/10  inches,  height  If  inches,  thickness  J  of  an  inch.  Two  of  these 
have  the  shell  of  Crania  sheldoni  attached. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Watson,  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Modiomorphora  recta  Hall 

M.  recta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  1, 1885,  p.  286,  PL  35,  fig.  9. 

I  have  not  seen  this  species.  It  was  described  by  Hall  from  speci- 
mens found  in  the  '^cherty  layers  of  the  Hamilton  group,'^  (Sellers- 
burg  beds),  in  Clark  County. 

Sanguinoliies  f  Banduskyensis  Meek. . 

Pl.XVI,flgi.6,6a. 

S.  sanduskyensis  Meek,  Pal.  Ohio,  Vol.  1, 1873,  p.  209,  PI.  18,  fig.  3. 

Mee¥s  description, — "Shell  approaching  longitudinal-oblong  or 
trapezohedral  outline,  moderately  convex,  a  little  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  high,  and  slightly  narrower  anteriorly  than  behind;  cardi- 
nal margin  straight,  equaling  about  three-fifths  the  entire  length; 
basal  margin  nearly  straight  or  a  little  sinuous  towards  the  front, 
and  subparallel  to  the  hinge,  or  slightly  ascending  anteriorly  along 
its  entire  length  and  rounding  up  a  little  more  gradually  into  the 
front  than  behind;  posterior  extremity  compressed,  obliquely  trun- 
cated above  and  rather  narrowly  rounded  to  the  base  below;  anterior 
side  very  short,  sloping  rather  abruptly  from  the  beaks  above,  and 
narrowly  roimded  at  the  middle;  beaks  depressed  neariy  or  quite 
to  the  hinge  line,  compressed  and  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  an- 
terior third;  posterior  umbonal  slopes  not  regular  or  even  promi- 
nently rounded,  surface  only  showing  a  few  regular  furrows  and 
rflight  undulations  of  growth,  most  distinct  below  the  middle  of  the 
valves.  Length  2.70  inches;  height  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  hinge, 
1.20  inches;  do  under  the  urabones,  1.04  inches;  convexity  about  0.52 
inch.^^ 

The  specimens  which  I  have  referred  to  this  species  are  much 
smaller  than  the  specimens  figured  by  Meek;  the  largest  has  a  length 
of  1^  inches.  They  occur  as  casts  in  the  chert.  A  very  faint  cinc- 
ture extends  from  the  beak  diagonally  to  the  basal  margin;  there  is 
a  muscular  scar  below  the  beak,  just  inside  the  anterior  margin. 
This  shell  is  rather  rare. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Burnsville  and  Newbern,  Bartholomew 
County. 

ORAMMY8IA. 

A.     Cincture  extending  from  the  beaks  to  basal  margin  strongly  marked. 

Q,  subarcuata, 

AA.     Cinctare  extending  from  beaks  to  basal  margin  not  well  defined  or  obsolete. 

b.     Posterior  slope  with  fine  radiating  striae.  0.  arcttata, 

bb.    Posterior  slope  without  radiating  striae.        0,  §eeunda  var. 
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Grammyda  svbarcuata  Hall  ?. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  s. 

A  single  imperfect  specimen  is  referred  to  this  species  with  some 
doubt.  The  shell  is  gibbous,  width  to  height  as  two  to  three,  beaks 
prominent;  a  faint  cincture  extends  from  the  beaks  to  margin  of 
shell;  surface  marked  by  strong  concentric  undulations. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Orammyiia  arcuaia  Hall. 

G.  arcuata  HaU,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1886,  p.  373,  PI.  61, 
figs.  1-9;  PI.  63,  fig.  6;  PL  93,  fig.  27. 

This  species  has  been  recognized  by  Hall  "in  the  cherty  layers 
above  the  Corniferous  limestone  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio."  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

Orammysia  secunda  var.  gibbosa  H.  and  W. 

G.  secimda  var.  gibbosa  H.  &  W.,  24th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1872,  p.  199;  27th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1876, 
PI.  12,  figs.  7,  8. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  specimens  of  this  shell.  It  has  been 
described  by  Hall  and  Whitfield  from  "the  Hydraulic  limestone  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.'' 

OONIOPHOBA. 

A.    Shell  marked  by  radiating  striae.  O,  truMxUa, 

AA.     Shell  without  radiating  striae.  O.  hamilUmefmM. 

Ooniopkora  hamiUonemis  Hall. 

Pl.XVI,figi.4.6. 

G.  hamiltonensis  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  p.  296,  PI.  43, 
figs.  8-15, 17-21. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  trapezoidal,  length  a  little  more  than  twice 
the  height;  basal  margin  nearly  straight,  sometimes  sinuate  at  the 
terminus  of  the  sinus.  Posterior  margin  obliquely  truncate.  Car- 
dinal line  usually  parallel  with  the  basal  margin,  sometimes  slightly 
arcuate.  Valves  convex  below  the  umbonal  ridge,  and  concave  above 
it.  Umbonal  ridge  strongly  defined  and  angular,  extending  from  the 
beaks  to  the  post-basal  extremity  in  a  nearly  direct  line.  A  broad 
undefined  sinus  which  is  sometimes  obsolete  extends  from  the  beak 
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to  the  anterior  basal  margin.  Surface  marked  by  strong  concentric 
striae.  Cast  shows  a  deeply  impressed  muscular  scar  near  the  an- 
terior margin. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  condition  of  casts  in  the  chert 
near  the  top  of  the  Devonian  limestone. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Newbern  and  Bumsville,  Bartholomew 
County.  • 

Goniophora  truneaia  Hall. 

0.  truncata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  298,  PL  42, 
figs.  9-10;  PI.  44,  figs.  1-5. 

I  have  not  seen  this  shell.  Nettleroth  reports  it  to  occur  very 
rarely  in  the  "Comiferous  limestone"  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

GTPRIOABDINIA. 

A.    Shell  with  concentric  lines  of  growth.  C,  eataraeta, 

AA.    Shell  with  lamelloie  concentric  striae. 

h.    Concentric  lamellose  undalations  very  prominent  with  faint  radi- 
ating striae  crossing  them.  C,  inderUa, 
bb.     Concentric  lamellose  striae  faint,  not  marked  by  radiating  striae. 

C.  eylindriea. 

Oyprieardinia  indenla  Conrad. 

Pl.XV,flffi.8,8a. 

C.  indenta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  485,  PI.  79,  figs. 
6-16,  23;  PL  96,  fig.  2. 

Hairs  description, — "Shell  of  medium  size,  subrhomboid-ovate; 
length  more  than  one-third  greater  than  the  height;  basal  margin 
nearly  straight,  slightly  sinuate  anterior  to  the  middle.  Posterior 
extremity  abruptly  rounded  below  and  obliquely  truncate  above. 
Cardinal  line  straight  oblique.  Anterior  end  very  short,  rounded 
below.  Right  valve  convex,  often  extremely  gibbous.  Left  valve 
usually  depressed-convex  below  and  posteriorly,  becoming  moderately 
gibbous  in  the  umbonal  region.  Beaks  nearly  anterior  small  and 
approssed,  rising  but  little  above  the  hinge  line.  Cincture  distinct 
upon  the  right  valve,  less  marked  upon  the  left  valve.  Surface 
markeil  by  extremely  fine  concentric  striae,  and  by  unequally  distant 
but  somewhat  regular,  lamellose,  imbricating,  concentric  undulations; 
and  in  well  preserved  specimens  the  entire  surface  is  marked  by 
fine  striae  wliieh  radiate  from  the  apex  of  the  shell,  and  in  some 
conditions  of  preservation  the  surface  shows  a  second  set  of  striae 
vertical  to  the  direction  of  the  lamellae.^^  ^  I 
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This  is  a  common  species  in  northern  Indiana.  The  specimens 
appear  to  be  smaller  than  the  New  York  representatives  of  the 
species,  seldom  exceeding  a  half  inch  in  length.  Nearly  all  of  the 
shells  are  exfoliated  and  do  not  show  the  finer  surface  markings;  a 
few,  however,  show  traces  of  the  radiating  striae. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeiffersouville  limestone;  Pipe  (Jreek  Kails,  Hunker  Hill  and  FalLs 
of  tffe  Ohio. 

Cypricardinia  ccUaraeta  Conrad. 

This  species  is  reported  by  Nettleroth  to  occur  in  the  "Cornifer- 
ous  limestone  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio." 

Cypricardinia  f  cylindrica  H.  and  W. 

C.  cylindrica  H.  W.,  24th  Eeg.  Rep.  N.  Y.,  1870,  p.  190. 

C.  cylindrica  H.  W.,  27th  Reg.  Rep.  N.  Y.^  1875,  PI.  2,  figs.  5,  6. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  original  description, — "Shell  cylindrical,  ex- 
tremities rounded,  height  little  more  than  the  depth,  and  rather 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  high;  beaks  nearly  terminal,  rounded  and 
incurved;  left  valve  scarcely  less  convex  than  the  opposite;  umbonal 
slope  slightly  angular.  Surface  marked  by  faint  distant  concentric 
lamellose  lines. 

"The  specimen  described  is  essentially  a  cast  preserving  a  portion 
of  the  shell  on  one  side.  This  species  is  more  elongate  and  cylin- 
drical, less  arcuate,  and  more  equivalve  than  C.  inflata.  The  lamel- 
lose striae  have  never  been  so  strong  and  are  more  distant." 

I  have  not  seen  this  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Clark  County.  ' 

CONOCARDIITM. 

A.     Umbonal  slope  angular,  shell  not  digtinctiy  constricted  in  front,  radiating 

plications  on  ventricose  portion  of  shell  numerous.  C,  <mnew, 

AA.     Umbonal  slope  rounded,  shell  dibtinctly  constricted   in  front,  about  six 

radiating  plications  on  the  ventricose  portion  of  the  valve.    C.  ohireme. 

Conocardium  ohioeme  Meek. 
PI.  XV.  fig.  7. 

C.  ohioense  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  T,  1885,  p.  411;  PL  68, 
figs.  2,  3. 

Hall's  description. — **Shell  small,  ovate,  subtrigonal,  ventricose  be- 
hind the  middle  of  its  length;  length  one-third  greater  than  the 
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height.  Posterior  end  prominent,  produced  in  the  middle  and  sloping 
abruptly  to  the  post-cardinal  angle.  Anterior  end  abruptly  contracted 
in  front  of  the  middle  and  prolonged,  nasute,  with  the  extremity  nar- 
rowly rounded.  The  body  of  the  shell  is  marked  by  about  six  strong 
radiating  plications  on  the  ventricose  portion  of  the  valve,  and  on 
each  side  more  numerous  and  smaller  plications.  The  interspaces 
between  the  ribs  are  marked  by  lamellose  concentric  striae.  A  speci- 
men of  this  species  has  a  length  of  15mm  and  a  height  of  10mm. 
This  species  differs  from  C.  cuneus  in  being  more  narrowly  ventricose, 
and  the  body  of  the  shell  marked  by  fewer  plications,  with  a  distinct 
constriction  in  front;  the  umbonal  slope  is  more  rounded  and  less 
oblique,  while  the  posterior  extremity  is  more  produced  than  in  the 
usual  forms  of  C.  cuneus  and  C,  trigonale" 

Miller  described  a  new  species  in  the  17th  Indiana  Geological  Re- 
port, p.  94,  under  the  name  of  C.  exigum.  The  descriptions  and 
figures  together  with  a  study  of  material  from  Bunker  Hill  indicate 
that  the  specimens  described  belong  to  Conocardium  ohioense, 

Conocardium  cuneu6  Hall. 

Pl.XV,Ffti.4,5. 

C.  cuneus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  409,  PL  67,  figs. 
1-32;  PI.  68,  figs.  1,  4-16;  PI.  94,  figs.  11-12. 

llalVs  description. — ''Shell  large  angularly  subovate,  or  trigonal  in 
outline;  length  less  than  twice  the  height;  basal  margin  greatly  curv- 
ing from  the  post-inferior  extremity  to  the  anterior  end.  Posterior 
extremity  abruptly  truncate,  produced  into  a  tubular  extension  along 
the  cardinal  line.  Cardinal  line  straight,  margins  inflected  towards 
the  anterior  end.  Anterior  end  more  or  less  attenuate,  with  the 
margins  gaping  before  reaching  the  extremity.  Valves  gibbous. 
Beaks  subcentral  prominent  and  closely  incurved  over  the  hinge  line. 
Umbonal  slope  angular,  usually  strongly  defined,  extending  to  the 
post-inferior  extremity.  Post-cardinal  slope  flat  or  concave.  Test 
thick,  composed  of  two  distinct  layers.  Surface  marked  by  numerous 
radiating  plications  and  intermediate  arching  lamellose  concentric 
striae  on  the  body  of  the  shell.  The  posterior  slope  is  ornamented 
by  curving  radii  extending  from  the  beak  to  the  posterior  margin, 
with  the  interspaces  marked  by  transverse  lamellose  striae.  From 
the  entire  periphery  of  the  umbonal  ridge  there  extends  a  finely 
striated  expansion  of  the  shell,  which  increases  in  extent  from  the 
beaks  downward  and  in  old  shells  is  supported  anteriorly  by  a  thick- 
ening of  the  shell  along  the  basal  margins,  which  often  obliterates 
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the  radii.  At  the  junction  of  these  thickened  portions,  along  the 
base  of  the  valves,  the  shell  is  excavated,  leaving  a  tubular  opening 
extending  backward  from  the  post-inferior  extremity.  Valves  crenu- 
lated  along  their  margins.  Anterior  muscular  impression  elongate, 
deeply  impressed,  narrower  behind.  Four  specimens  measure  respec- 
tively 60,  47,  43  and  21mm  in  length  and  30,  33,  26  and  13mm  in 
height.'' 

Hall  recognizes  the  following  three  varieties  of  this  species: 

Var.  aHenttaium  Conrad.  In  this  variety  the  surface  is  marked 
by  numerous  uniform  fine  radii,  and  the  posterior  extremity  is  not 
abruptly  truncated.    This  is  probably  the  young  of  C,  cuneus. 

Var.  trigonale  Hall.  The  specimens  from  the  Corniferous  lime- 
stone were  originally  described  under  this  name  as  a  distinct  species. 

Var.  nasutum  Hall.  This  variety  is  characterized  by  fewer  radii 
than  the  characteristic  forms  of  C.  cuneus;  it  is  short  and  triangular 
in  form,  broad  and  abruptly  truncated  behind,  abruptly  truncated  in 
front  with  the  anterior  end  nasute. 

The  interior  of  this  shell  is  marked  by  strong  flat  or  rounded 
ribs  which  are  continued  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of  the  shell,  giving 
the  crenulated  margin. 

Miller  has  described  a  (Jonocardium  from  Bunker  Hill  under  the 
name  of  C.  parvulum.  It  appears  from  the  description  and  figure  to 
be  a  variety  of  ('.  cuneus.  The  umbonal  slope  in  this  variety  is 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  cardinal  line  instead  of  making  an 
oblique  angle  to  it  as  in  typical  specimens  of  C.  cuneus. 

Formation  and  locality. 

.Teffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Hanover,  Bartholomew 
County  and  Bunker  Hill. 

CLINOPISTHA. 

A.     Shell  with  radiating  striae  rnnning  from  the  dorFsl  to  the  basal  margin. 

C.  striata, 

AA.     Shell  without  radiating  striae  rnnning  from  the  dotsal  to  the  ba^al  margin* 

b.     Length  abont  twice  the  height ;  no  radiating  striae.       (.\  mhfwsuta» 

bb.     Length  less  than  twice  the  height,  with  ob^cure  radiating  striae 

toward  the  ba  al  margin.  C,  antiqtw, 

Clinopistha  mhnasuia  Hall  and  Whitfield. 

V.  subnasuta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  512,' PI.  51, 
figs.  32,  33;  PI.  95,  fig.  31. 

IlalVs  description. — "Shell  small,  narrowly  subelliptical,  nearly 
straight  on  the  basal  side;  length  about  twice  the  height.  Basal 
margin  nearly  straight,  curving  abruptly  to  the  anterior  and  more 
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gently  to  the  posterior  end.  Posterior  extremity  rounded.  Cardinal 
line  gently  arcuate.  Anterior  end  short,  subnasute,  declining  from 
the  beaks  and  narrowly  rounded  below.  The  place  of  the  lunule  is 
occupied  by  a  fold  or  callosity  which  is  distinctly  limited  by  the 
margins  of  the  valves.  Valves  moderately  convex  below  and  pos- 
teriorly gibbous  in  the  umbonal  region.  Beaks  at^bout  the  anterior 
third,  small,  closely  appressed.  Umbonal  slope  convex,  not  defined. 
Test  thin.  Surface  nuirked  by  somewhat  regular  fine  thread-like 
striae  of  growth,  wbich,  in  the  perfect  condition  of  the  shell,  may 
have  been  lamellose,  and  are  fasciculate  on  some  individuals.  The 
hinge  shows  some  appearance  of  having  been  crenulated,  but  the 
condition  of  the  specimens  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  positive  deter- 
mination. Muscular  impressions  distinct.  Pallial  line  entire,  marked 
in  the  cast  by  a  series  of  radiating  pustules.  Three  specimens  measure 
respectively  21,  26  and  27nim  in  length  and  12,  13  and  13mm  in 
height." 

This  is  not  a  common  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Watson,  liancastcr 
and  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Clinopistha  antiqua  Meek. 
PI.  XVI,  fig.  3. 

C.  antiqua  Meek,  Pal.  of  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  p.  208,  PI.  18,  fig.  tm,  b. 

Meek's  description. — *^Shell  very  thin,  transversely  suboval  gibbous, 
with  flanks  along  the  middle  near  the  low^er  margin  somewhat  flat- 
tened or  slightly  concave;  more  than  half  as  high  as  long;  anterior 
or  longer  side  regularly  rounded  in  outline;  posterior  sloping  above 
from  the  beaks  to  the  narrowly  rounded  extremity,  which  is  most 
prominent  below  the  middle;  basal  margin  straightened  or  broadly 
sinuons  along  the  central  region  and  rather  abruptly  rounded  up  at 
the  extremities;  beaks  depressed  nearly  or  quite  to  the  dorsal  outline, 
and  placed  about  half  way  between  the  middle  and  the  posterior 
extremity;  dorsal  outline  nearly  horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  base 
in  front  of  the  beaks,  but  rounding  regularly  into  the  anterior  mar- 
gin. Surface  merely  showing  moderately  distinct  lines  of  growth, 
with  some  obscure  traces  of  radiating  striae,  where  a  little  worn 
near  the  base;  these  last  mentioned  markings  being  more  distinct 
on  the  internal  cast.  Length  0.22  inch;  height  0.51  inch;  convexity 
0.39  inch.'' 
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1  have  seen  but  one  specimen  of  this  species,  which  differs  from 
Meek's  description  only  in  being  less  gibbous. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Clark  County. 

•  Clitiopidha  striata  Nettleroth. 

C,  striata  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  200,  PI.  4,  figs.  1-2. 

Nettleroth's  original  description, — "Shell  of  medium  size,  trans- 
versely subelliptical;  length  not  quite  twice  the  width  or  height,  and 
thickness  about  one-half  the*  height;  beaks  small  and  closely  ap- 
pressed  in  the  level  of  the  dorsal  margin  and  situated  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  length  from  the  anterior  extremity;  basal  margin 
slightly  convex  in  the  central  half  but  curving  regularly  but  rapidly 
into  the  terminal  margins.  Dorsal  margin  straight  and  almost  par- 
allel with  the  central  portion  of  the  basal  one;  at  its  anterior  end  it 
curves  down  into  the  anterior  margin,  which  appears  to  be  regularly 
rounded;  posterior  end  slopes  down  from  the  beaks  to  a  somewhat 
pointed  posterior  extremity,  which  is  most  prominent  a  little  below 
the  middle  height  of  the  shell.  Both  valves  are  moderately  convex. 
The  surface  is  marked  by  very  peculiar  radii,  which  apparently  run 
from  the  basal  margin  to  the  dorsal  one,  across  the  valves,  but  which 
make  near  the  dorsal  line  a  rapid  deflection  into  the  direction  of  the 
beaks.  These  radii  are  low  and  flat  and  have  a  faint  but  plainly 
observable  depressed  line  in  their  middle,  a  feature  which  I  have 
never  noticed  in  any  other  shell.  Their  interspaces  are  large,  from 
three  to  four  times  their  own  width;  in  some  of  these  interspaces 
there  is  a  smaller  intennediate  line.  This  species  has  the  general 
features  of  Clinopisfha  suhnasnta  and  antiqua  except  its  peculiar 
surface  markings  and  its  greater  size." 

I  have  not  seen  this  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Clark  County. 

Solemya  (Janeia)  vetttsta  Meek.' 

n.  XVI.  figt.  1,  la,  lb,  2. 

S.  (Janeia)  vetusta  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  1885,  p.  46, 
PI.  47,  figs.  53-55;  PI.  94,  fig.  10. 

TlnWs  description. — "Shell  of  medium  size,  elongate  elliptical; 
length  more  th^n  twice  the  height;  basal  margin  very  gently  curved. 
Posterior  extremity  very  gently  rounded.  Cardinal  line  nearly  straight 
or  gently  arcuate.    Anterior  end  large,  narrower  than  the  posterior, 
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rather  abruptly  rounded  at  the  extremity,  carrying  on  its  upper 
margin  a  distinct  fold.  Valves  moderately  convex  below,  scarcely 
gibbous  in  the  upper  portion.  Beaks  inconspicuous,  situated  anterior 
to  the  middle.  Surface  marked  by  regular  distant  lamellose,  undulat- 
ing concentric  striae,  which  are  crossed  by  distant  radiating  lines, 
between  which  the  concentric  striae  curve  downward.'^ 

Exfoliated  shells  show  their  interior  to  be  marked  by  radiating 
striae  which  are  most  distinct  towards  the  posterior  end.  The  faint 
radiating  lines  which  cross  the  concentric  striae  where  the  undula- 
tions bend  upwards  are  sometimes  indistinctly  developed  or  wanting. 
They  are  usually  confined  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  shell  where 
the  undulations  are  most  pronounced.    This  species  is  rare. 

Fonnaiion  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Watson  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio-. 

OASTROPODA. 
BELUCBOPHON. 

A.     Dorsum  sharply  carioate.  B,  eurvUineatvi, 

A  A.     Dorsum  not  sharply  carinate. 

b.     Shell  with  strong  revolving  striae. 

c.    Transverse  striae  distinct,  strongly  ventricose,  width  greatly 

exceeding  the  length.  B,  Uda. 

cc.     Transverse  striae  obsolete  or  indistinct,  not  strongly  ventri- 

cose,  width  not  greatly  exceeding  the  length.      B,  lyia, 

bb.     Shell  without  revolving  striae. 

d.  Outer  volution  greatly  expanded  at  the  aperture, 
prominent  part  marked  by  strong  costae  with 
fine  striae  between.  B,  paiulus. 

dd.  Outer  volution  not  greatly  expanded  at  the  aper- 
ture ;  surface  marked  by  subregular  transverte 
striae.  B.  pelopi, 

Beileraphon  leda  Hall. 
PI.  XXI.  figs.  4. 5. 

H.  leda  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  p.  110,  PI.  23,  figs.  2-16. 

llalVs  description. — "Shell  subglobose,  often  a  little  flattened  upon 
the  dorsum;  body  whorl  ventricose,  very  rapidly  expanding.  Aperture 
abruptly  spreading,  broadly  sinuate  in  front  and  sometimes  with  a 
deeper  notoh  in  the  middle,  the  margin  gently  recurved,  joining  the 
volution  a  little  on  the  ventral  side,  where  it  is  thickened,  somewhat 
abruptly  curving  over  and  partially  enclosing  the  small  umbilicus, 
and  extends  in  a  callus  over  the  columellar  lip,  which  is  sometimes 
distinctly  striato-pustulose. 
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"Surface  marked  by  strong  longitudinal  or  revolving  striae,  which 
alternate  in  size,  are  sometimes  fasciculate,  and  often  finer  and  more 
numerous  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  band  than  on  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  shell.  The  revolving  striae  are  cancellated  by  finer,  sub- 
equal,  thread-like  transverse  striae.  The  dorsal  band  is  narrow, 
rarely  elevated  or  sometimes  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface,  and 
usually  flat  or  slightly  concave,  the  concentric  striae  making  an  ab- 
rupt retral  curve  upon  it  in  crossing.  The  band  is  likewise  usually 
marked  by  one,  two,  three  or  more  revolving  striae  finer  than  those 
on  the  sides  of  the  shell,  and  sometimes  quite  obscure."  This  shell 
is  usually  foimd  in  an  exfoliated  condition.  It  is  rather  common 
in  the  chert  of  the  Upper  Devonian  at  some  localities. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
and  Newbem.  *         : 

Bellerophon  pelopa  Hall. 
Pl.XXI,flf.7. 
B.  pelops  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  p.  95,  PI.  22, 
figs.  7-13. 

Only  a  few  imperfect  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  seen. 
They  show  the  slender  dorsal  band  and  subregular  transverse  striae 
which  characterize  this  species.  Hall  regards  this -species  as  identical 
with  Meek's  B.  propinquvs. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Oharlestown,  and  New- 
bem. 

Bellerophon  patulus  Hall. 
PI.  XXI,  fig.  7. 

B.  patulus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  p.  100,  PL  22, 
figs.  17-30;  PI.  24,  figs.  3-6. 

This  species  has  been  observed  only  in  the  form  of  the  interior 
easts.  The  great  expansion  of  the  outer  volution  of  this  species  is 
its  chief  distinguishing  characteristic.  In  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
collection  the  outer  lip  has  a  transverse  width  of  one  and  four-tenths 
inches  and  a  longitudinal  width  of  one  inch.  The  height  of  the  shell 
measured  from  the  plane  of  the  margin  of  the  outer  lip  is  five-tenths 
of  an  inch.  According  to  Hall,  "The  surface  on  the  expanded  part 
of  the  outer,  volution  is  marked  by  fine  close  concentric  striae,  which 
are  sometimes  crowded  in  fascicles,  giving  an  undulating  surface;  the 
posterior  prominent  part  of  the  volution  is  marked  on  the  back,  and 
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partially  on  the  sides,  by  strong  even  arching  costae,  which  are  more 
abruptly  and  sometimes  subangularly  curved  on  the  dorsal  line. 
These  costae  sometimes  continue  for  half  the  length  of  the  volution 
anteriorly,  gradually  becoming  obsolete  on  the  middle  and  sides,  and 
are  never  seen  upon  the  broad  expansion  of  the  shell.  The  spaces 
between  these  costae  are  marked  by  fine  close  concentric  striae,  and 
in  well  preserved  specimens,  extremely  fine  revolving  striae  are  some- 
times visible.  The  costae  become  finer  or  obsolete  as  they  approach 
the  umbilicus,  and  the  surface  is  marked  only  by  the  fine  striae  of 
growth.^' 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeifersonville  limestone;  Hanover,  Charientown  and  Shelby  County 
and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

BeUerophon  lyra  Hall. 

B.  lyra  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  PI.  23,  figs.  1,  17-20. 
This  species  has  not  been  seen  by  the  writer.    Hall  reports  having 
seen  only  one  specimen,  which  he  figured  (fig.  1,  PI.  23). 

Formation  and  locality, 

"Hamilton;  Falls  of  the  Ohio." 

BeUerophon  curvilineahis  Con. 
Pl.XXI,  fiffi.  1,  u. 

B.  curvilineatus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  pp.  94-95, 
PI.  22,  figs.  1-6. 

IlalVs  description. — "Shell  discoidal.  Volutions  four  or  five  com- 
pressed and  sharply  carinated  on  the  back,  each  one  embracing  about 
'half  the  width  of  the  preceding  one,  the  last  scarcely  more  ventri- 
cose  than  the  preceding,  and  bending  almost  rectangulariy  at  the 
umbilical  edge.  Aperture  triangular,  acute  at  the  anterior  margin, 
which  is  deeply  sinuate;  the  curvature  of  the  peristome  from  the  um- 
bilical side  receding  about  one-quarter  of  a  volution  to  the  dorsal  line. 
The  inner  margins  of  all  the  volutions  are  exposed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  umbilicus. 

"Surface  marked  by  fine  striae  of  growth,  which  follow  the  curva- 
ture of  the  peristome,  making  a  retral  curve  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
volution;  often  slightly  fasciculate,  but  sometimes  the  striae  are  in 
regular  fascicles  of  about  six  or  seven  finer  ones,  with  a  fine  sharply 
elevated  finer  one  supporting  them.  The  dorsum  is  sharply  cari- 
nate.*' 
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I  have  seen  but  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  species.  The  small- 
est has  a  diameter  of  2/10  of  an  inch.  They  are  covered  by  fine  striae 
which  vary  somewhat  in  strength.  In  crossing  the  dorsal  carina  the 
striae  become  extremely  fine. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Je£Eersonville  limestone;  Newbem  and  Hope,  Bartholomew  County. 

Betterophon  sp, 

PI.  XXI,  fig.  3. 

The  specimen  here  figured  is  from  Mr.  Greenes  collection.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  it  with  any  of  the  species  described. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  outer  volution,  which  is  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  has  a  rugose  appearance,  due  to  coarse  transverse,  some- 
what wavy  or  interrupted  striae.  These  are  separated  by  rather  wide 
interspaces,  and  arch  backward  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  dorsal  band 
which  is  imbricated  by  them. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

PLATYOfiTOMA. 

A.     Form  distinctly  subtarbinate  or  cone-shaped. 

b.     Spire  elevated.  P.  lurbinata. 

bb.    Spire  depressed.  P,  turbinata  var.  cochleata, 

A  A.     Form  not  distinctly  turbinate  or  cone-shaped. 

c.    Spire  depressed,  nearly  flat  on  top.        P.  Uneata  yar.  eaUosa, 
cc.     Spire  moderately  elevated. 

d.     Volutions  enlarging  rapidly  to  the  outer  volution 

which  is  very  ventricose.  P.  Uneata. 

dd.     Volutions  enlarging  gradually  to  the  outer  volution 

which  is  not  very  ventricose.  P.  pleurotoma, 

Plaiyostoma  pleurotoma  Hall. 

PI.  XX,  fig.  6. 

p.  pleurotoma  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  30,  PI.  9, 
figs.  31-35. 

Hall's  description. — "Shell  rotimd,  subturbinate.  Spire  depressed; 
volutions  rounded,  gradually  enlarging,  and  the  last  one  much  ex- 
panded. Aperture  broadly  oval,  and  extended  below;  peristome  more 
or  less  sinuous,  and  on  the  columellar  side,  extended  below  in  a  thick- 
ened and  slightly  contorted  callosity. 

"Surface  finely  striated  with  concentric  and  revolving  striae,  the 
latter  conspicuous  and  the  former  scarcely  perceptible.    In  one  speci- 
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men  a  distinct  narrow  band  marks  the  suture  line;  and  in  another, 
a  narrow  carina  marks  the  periphery,  giving  the  aspect  of  Pleuroto- 
maria,^' 

One  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Green  is  referred  to 
this  species.  The  striae  on  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  body  whorl 
arch  sharply  from  the  umbilicus  to  a  line  extending  nearly  around 
the  body  whorl,  which  is  very  slightly  elevated  only  near  the  aperture; 
above  this  line  the  striae  bend  gently  backward  and  then  forward  to 
the  suture.  The  revolving  striae  on  the  upper  volutions  are  very 
fine  and  close  and  have  a  slightly  wavy  appearance.  They  are  crossed 
by  concentric  striae. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Plaiyostoma  «p. 
Pl.XX.fiff.S. 

Spire  consisting  of  about  two  loosely  coiled  volutions;  gradually 
enlarging  from  the  apex.  Body  whorl  disconnected  from  the  apical 
whorl  for  about  one-third  of  a  volution.  The  periphery  of  body  whori 
rather  sharply  angular.     Aperture  subovate. 

Surface  marked  by  fine  transverse  striae  and  by  very  indistinct 
revolving  striae. 

This  specimen  differs  from  any  species  known  to  me  in  its  disunited 
and  angular  body  whori.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it,  however,  as  an 
abnormal  specimen  and  have  not  for  that  reason  proposed  a  specific 
name  for  it. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

PlatyodoTna  lineata  Conrad. 

Pl.XX,fig8.1,2.2»,3,7. 

p.  lineata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  p.  21,  PL  10,  figs.  1-21. 

flalVs  description. — "Shell  subovate,  approaching  to  subglobose. 
Spire  elevated  above  the  body  whorl,  though  varying  in  degree;  in 
some  extreme  varieties,  on  the  same  plane  or  below  the  outer  volu- 
tion. 

"The  shell  with  four  or  five  volutions  when  entire,  but  seldom  pre- 
serving more  than  three,  the  apex  being  usually  imperfect.  The  outer 
volution  usually  very  ventricose  and  regularly  convex,  a  little  de- 
pressed below  the  suture  line  (but  not  caniculate).     Aperture  sub- 
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orbicular  in  perfect  specimens,  sometimes  subrhomboidal;  outer  lip 
thin,  with  a  sharp  entire  margin;  columellar  lip  thickened,  folded, 
and  reflexed  over  the  umbilicus,  which  in  adult  specimens  is  entirely 
closed. 

**Surface  marked  by  fine,  equidistant  thread-like  revolving  striae, 
which  are  cancellated  by  line  concentric  striae  of  about  the  same 
strength,  but  unequally  distant;  the  latter  sometimes  bend  abruptly 
backwards  upon  the  back  of  the  shell,  indicating  a  sinus  in  the  lip  at 
some  period  of  growth,  and  are  frequently  crowded  in  fascicles,  giving 
a  rugose  character  to  the  surface." 

Mr.  (J.  K.  Green's  collection  contains  several  specimens  of  this 
species.  They  show  considerable  variation  in  the  height  of  the  spire, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  striae  on  the  body  whorl.  In  one  speci- 
men the  transverse  striae  bend  abruptly  backward,  producing  a 
sharply  defined  ridge  which  extends  half-way  around  the  periphery 
of  the  body  whorl.  In  others  the  striae  arch  sharply  backward  near 
the  suture  without  producing  a  band  or  ridge. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Plaiyogloma  lineatum  var.  caUomm  Hall. 

Pl.XX,fiffi.4,4a. 

p.  lineatum  var.  callosum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II, 
p.  23,  PI.  10,  figs.  22,  23. 

This  variety  is  based  upon  the  depressed  spire,  slightly  sinuate 
upper  margin  of  the  peristome  and  the  thickened  callus  of  the  inner 
lip  which  characterize  some  specimens.  It  appears  to  be  less  common 
than  the  preceding  tjrpe. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Platyo9to}na  iurbinaia  Hall. 

P.  turbinata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  p.  27,  PI.  9, 
figs.  12-24. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  subturbinate,  sometimes  approaching  a 
subglobose  form.  Spire  depressed,  or  more  or  less  elevated  above  the 
outer  volution,  sometimes  nearly  on  the  same  plane;  volutions  three 
or  four,  rapidly  expanding,  the  last  extremely  ventricose,  with  the 
lower  part  projected  in  the  direction  of  the  columella,  which  is  much 
extended.  Aperture  subovate,  broader  above,  narrowing  and  often 
extended  below,  .  iH*      '    T 
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"Surface  marked  by  fine  subequal  concentric  striae,  crossed  by 
finer  revolving  striae;  the  former  variously  undulated  upon  the  sur- 
face, indicating  sinuosities  in  the  aperi^ure  at  different  stages  of 
growth.  In  older  shells  the  striae  become  lamellose  and  often 
crowded  in  fascicles/' 

This  species  is  included  on  the  authority  of  Nettleroth. 

Formation  and  locality. 
"Corniferous  limestone;"  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Plaiyodoma  turbinaia  var.  cochleata, 

P.  turbinata  var.  cochleata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II, 
p.  28,  PI.  9,  figs.  1-11. 

EalVs  description, — "Shell  turbinate.  Spire  elevated  conical,  volu- 
tions about  four  or  five;  periphery  of  the  last  volution  obtusely 
rounded  or  distinctly  subangular,  with  a  sinus  in  the  margin  of  the 
aperture;  the  last  volution  sometimes  becoming  free  near  the  aper- 
ture, as  shown  in  figs.  5,  6  and  7.  Aperture  obliquely  subovate  or 
ovate;  peristome  sinuous,  often  with  a  deep  notch  in  the  upper 
margin,  and  sometimes  continued  in  a  columellar  extension  below. 

"The  specimens  referred  to  this  variety  all  agree  in  having  an  ele- 
vated spire,  with  rounded  volutions  above  the  last  one,  which  is 
almost  invariably  subangular." 

This  variety  is  recorded  by  Nettleroth.  It  has  not  been  seen  by 
the  writer. 

Formation  and  locality. 

"In  the  rotten  hornstone"  (JefTersonville  limestone?);  Ijouisville, 

Ky. 

Strophofiylus  varians  Hall. 

Pl.XX,fitf8.6,5a. 

S.  varians  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  figs.  16-31. 

IlaWs  description. — "Shell  obliquely  subconical,  or  depressed  sub- 
globose.  Spire  moderately  elevated;  volutions  about  three  or  four 
symmetrically  rounded  above,  and  somewhat  gradually  enlarging  to 
the  last  one,  which  is  ventrieose  extending  downward  and  forward. 
Aperture  oval  or  suborbicular;  peristome  entire;  the  columellar  lip 
usually  expanded  and  spreading  over  the  umbilicus,  sometimes  free 
and  leaving  the  umbilicus  exposed.  Surface  finely  striate,  with  the 
peculiar  thread-like  striae  visible  on  well  preserved  surfaces,  while 
on  the  weathered  pt>rtions  they  Ijecome  lamellose;  and  on  some  speci- 
mens the  surface  is  marked  by  peculiar  waved  and  interrupted 
striae.'' 
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I  have  seen  but  two  specimens  of  this  shell,  both  in  Mr.  Green's 
(•ollection.  The  smaller  of  these  two  is  about  one-third  the  size  of 
the  specimen  figured.  Over  a  part  of  the  body  whorl  the  striae  are 
arched  sharply  backward,  indicating  a  notch  in  the  lip  at  one  stage 
of  growth.  The  columellar  lip  is  attached  to  the  umbilicus.  In  the 
specimen  figured  the  umbilicus  is  exposed. 

Formation  and  hcality, 

"Corniferous,"  (Nettleroth)  and  Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown 
and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

CALLOMEMA. 

A.    Spire  elevated. 

b.     Periphery  of  whorU  flat.  C.  eonu$, 

bb.     Periphery  of  whorls  concave. 

c.    Shell  large,  usually  more  than  an  inch  in  height.       C.  liefuu, 
CO.    Shell  small,  usually  less  than  an  inch  in  height. 

C.  beilatulum. 
A  A.     Spire  depressed  or  moderately  elevated. 

d.     Surface  marked  by  strong  elevated  striae.    C  imitator, 
dd.     Surface  marked  by  very  fine  transverse  striae. 

a  clarki. 

CaUonema  beUatula  Hall. 

C.  bellatula  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  51,  PI.  14, 
figs.  10-15. 

H all's  description, — "Shell  subovoid  conical;  spire  elevated  and 
rapidly  expanding  below.  Volutions  about  six  or  seven,  the  upper 
ones  minute  and  somewhat  gradually  expanding  to  the  third  or 
fourth  and  more  rapidly  below,  the  last  one  being  very  ventricose, 
regularly  rounded  or  obtusely  subangular  towards  the  base.  Aperture 
apparently  transverse,  its  extension  below  not  fully  known;  columel- 
lar lip  thickened,  spreading  above  and  extended  anteriorly.  Surface 
marked  by  regular  elevated  striae  with  about  equal  interspaces,  which 
are  slightly  turned  backwards  from  the  suture  and  gently  curved  to 
the  base  of  the  volution,  and  on  the  last  one  curving  over  the  per- 
iphery with  equal  strength,  a  portion  becoming  obsolete,  and  others 
coalescing  and  becoming  stronger  as  they  enter  the  umbilical  de- 
pression." 

Tlie  above  description  is  based  upon  specimens  from  the  F'alls  of 
the  Ohio  and  Columbus,  Ohio.    The  species  is  rare. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jefferson ville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Hope. 
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CaUonmna  ccnus  n.  sp. 
^i.xxin.fiffi.i.u. 

Shell  farming  a  nearly  perfect  cone,  spire  elevated.  Volutions  six 
or  seven,  perfectly  flat  between  the  sutures,  the  last  one  being  sharply 
angular  toward  the  base.  Aperture  subrhomboidal,  character  of  the 
lip  not  well  known,  umbilicus  exposed.  Surface  marked  by  fine  regu- 
lar striae  which  bend  backward  in  passing  from  upper  to  lower 
sutures.  Striae  on  the  body  whorl,  crossing  the  angular  base  and  con- 
tinuing with  equal  strength  to  the  umbilicus. 

Only  two  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  found.  The  flat 
peripheries  of  the  whorls  and  the  angular  base  of  the  body  whorl 
seem  to  characterize  this  as  a  type  distinct  from  (7.  bellatula,  to  which 
it  is  most  closely  related. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Geneva  limestone;  Hope. 

CaUonema  lichas  Hall. 
Pl.XX.flf.ll. 

C.  lichas  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  p.  62. 

HalVs  de^ription. — "Shell  obliquely  conical  ovate;  spire  elevated. 
Volutions  about  four  or  more,  rounded  upon  the  exterior,  the  eariier 
ones  moderately  expanding  and  the  last  ones  becoming  very  ventri- 
cose.  Aperiiure  subovate  extended  below.  Surface  marked  by  flne 
even  striae  of  growth  which  on  the  last  volution  continue  over  the 
periphery  and  disappear  in  the  umbilicus." 

This  is  not  a  common  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone?;  Jefferson  County. 

CaUonema  imitator  (Hall  and  Whitf.) 

Pl.XXUI,fig.5. 

C.  imitator  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  53,  PL  14, 
figs.  16, 17. 

Hairs  description. — "Shell  depressed  hemispherical;  spire  moder- 
ately elevated,  consisting  of  five  or  more  rounded  volutions,  regularly 
increasing  from  the  apex  to  the  aperture,  which  is  subcircular,  its 
lower  extension  unknown,  round  below  and  broadly  umbilicate; 
suture  slightly  depressed,  not  canaliculate  and  making  the  periphery 
of  the  preceding  volutions.     Surface  marked  by  strong  elevated 
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simple  striae,  which  have  a  slight  bend  just  below  the  suture  and 
curve  gently  backward  to  the  periphery, .  gradually  increasing  in 
strength  from  the  apex  to  the  outer  volution,  on  the  middle  of  which 
there  are  about  twenty  in  the  space  of  an  inch.  In  one  specimen,  on 
the  outer  half  of  the  volution,  they  become  gradually  obsolete  or 
merge  into  the  ordinary  striae  of  growth." 

Specimens  of  this  shell  which  are  well  preserved^  are  rare;  interior 
casts  which  probably  belong  to  this  species  are  rather  common  at 
some  localities. 

Formalion  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Bunker  Hill. 

GaUonema  darki  Nettleroth. 

C.  clarki  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  175,  PL  24,  figs.  2,  4,  5. 

NeltUroih's  original  deMripiion. — "Shell  above  medium  size;  sub- 
hemispherical;  spire  moderately  elevated,  more  or  less  so  in  different 
shells,  as  shown  by  the  two  specimens  illustrated,  consisting  of  from 
three  to  five  volutions.  The  volutions  are  regularly  increasing  from 
apex  to  aperture,  which  is  subcircular  or  subquadrate;  they  are  de- 
pressed convex  on  their  upper  side.  The  columella  is  much  extended 
below.  Suture  small  and  shallow,  between  the  upper  volutions 
scarcely  noticeable.  The  surface  appears  to  the  naked  eye  entirely 
smooth,  but  under  a  magnifier  shows  fine  transverse  striae,  closely 
set  between  some  stronger  marked  lines  of  growth.  These  striae  and 
lines  of  growth  extend  from  the  suture  down  and  backwards  to  the 
umbilical  depression.  The  last  volution  or  the  body  whorl,  as  it  is 
also  called,  curves  very  abruptly  at  its  middle,  and  slopes  from  there 
in  a  straight  or  slightly  curved  line  to  the  inner  lip  of  the  aperture, 
making  the  lower  half  of  the  last  volution  -either  flat  or  only  very 
little  convex.  The  apex  appears  to  be  very  minute  in  perfect  speci- 
mens." 

Formalion  ofid  locality. 

The  types  of  this  species  were  found  in  the  Devonian  chert  east  of 
Louisville.    It  has  not  been  recognized  in  Indiana. 

Isomena  humilvs  Meek  ?. 

Naticopsis?  (Tsonenia)  humilis  Meek,  Pal.  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  1873,  p. 
214,P1.  19,figs.  la,b,c. 

IVo  or  three  imperfect  specimens  arc  referred  with  some  doubt 
to  this  species. 
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Height  of  spire  equals  about  two-thirds  the  width  of  shell.  Volu- 
tions four,  increasing  rather  rapidly  in  size.  Surface  marked  by 
distinct  lines  of  growth  which  are  slightly  arched.  These  are  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  strong  wrinkles  of  growth.  Aperture  not  pre- 
served.   Width  of  shell  one  and  one-tenth  inches. 

Formalion  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown  and  Lexington. 

Bucania  devonica  Hall  and  Whitf. 

B.  devonica  Hall  &  Whitf.,  24th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
1870,  p.  191. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  original  description. — "Shell  discoid,  widely 
and  equally  umbilicate*  on  the  two  sides;  remaining  volutions  about 
four  slightly  embracing,  vertically  compressed,  giving  the  transverse 
diameter  a  little  more  than  twice  the  vertical  diameter,  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  volutions  obtusely  angular  toward  the  dorsal  side.  The 
surface  has  apparently  been  marked  by  several  (three  or  four)  revolv- 
ing ridges  or  carinae  on  each  side  of  the  center  or  dorsum,  which  is 
gently  concave;  finer  surface  markings  and  aperture  unknown." 

This  is  not  a  common  species.  No  specimens  satisfactory  for  fig- 
uring have  been  found. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Kent,  Charlestown,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Bunker  Hill. 

LOXONEMA. 

A.     Sarface  smoolh  or  indistinctly  marked  by  striae. 

b.     Shell  rather  slender,  spire  tapering  gently  to  the  apex. 

L.  laemusculum. 
bb.     Shell  rather  robubt,  tapering  rather  abruptly  near  the  apex. . 

L.  teres. 
A  A.     Surface  with  strong  transverse  striae. 

c.    Striae  fine,  scarcely  curved  in  crossing  the  whorl ;    whorl 
slightly  constricted  near  the  suture.  L.  reelistriatum, 

cc.     Striae  coarse,   strongly  curved  in  crossing  the  whorl;   the 
whorls  not  constricted  near  the  suture, 
d.     Strongly  constricted  at  the  suture;  whorls  very  con- 
vex. L.  hydraulica. 
dd.     Not  strongly  constricted   at  the  suture;    volutions 
moderately  convex.                          L.  haviiltoniae. 
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Loxanema  laevmscvlum  Hall. 

L.  laeviusculum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1879,  Vol.  V.,  Pt.  II,  p.  131, 
PI.  28,  figs.  10-11. 

HalVs  original  description, — "Shell  elongate,  subulate.  Volu- 
tions about  12  in  the  entire  shell,  rounded  and  somewhat  rapidly  ex- 
panding to  the  last  one,  which  is  moderately  ventrieose.  Suture  close 
and  simple.  Aperture  ovate,  the  columellar  lip  much  extended 
below.  Surface  nearly  smooth  or  marked  by  faint  obsolescent  striae, 
which  are  moderately  curved  over  the  convexity  of  the  volution  and 
become  fasciculate  on  the  lower  side  of  the  last  one  as  they  approach 
the  columellar  lip.^' 

I  have  not  seen  this  species.  It  was  described  from  specimens  ob- 
tained in  the  "limestone  above  the  hydraulic  beds."  Nettleroth 
reports  it  to  be  associated  with  L,  liydraulicum  in  the  "cherty  layers 
above  the  hydraulic  limestone." 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Jjoxonema  ^. 

A  single  broken  cast  of  Ix)xonema  in  my  collection  differs  specifi- 
cally from  any  of  these  described  from  the  Devonian  and  resembles 
rather  closely  />.  teres  from  the  Chemung.  The  lower  whorls  are 
marked  by  very  strong  angular  plications,  of  which  there  are  six  or 
eight  on  the  space  of  half  the  circumference  of  the  shell.  The  upper 
whorls  have  more  numerous  and  very  much  finer  striae.  The  speci- 
men is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  specific  description. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Devonian  chert  (Jeffersonville  limestone?);  Newbern. 

Loxonema  hydrauilea  Hall. 

PI.  XVI.  fig.  12. 

L.  hydraulica  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  44,  PI.  18, 
f\g.  14. 

Hall's  description. — "Shell  turreted.  Volutions  rounded,  six  in  the 
length  of  one  inch  and  a*  quarter  from  the  base;  greatest  convexity 
about  the  middle  of  each;  upper  ones  unknown.  Suture  deep,  giving 
a  constricted  aspect  at  the  junction  of  the  volutions.  Surface  marked 
with  distinct  angular  striae,  bending  gently  backward  from  the 
suture  to  the  periphery,  and  with  a  long  forward  curve  to  the  base 
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of  each  volution;  those  of  the  last  volution  bending  more  abruptly 
backward  and  making  a  second  abrupt  retral  curve  to  the  columellar 

lip." 

This  species  is  very  closely  related,  if  not  identical  with  L.  hamiU 
tonae.    Not  very  common. 

Fofuiaiion  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown,  Kent,  Lexington  and  Falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

Loxonema  hamiUonine  Hall. 

L.  hamUtoniae  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  45,  PI.  13, 
figs.  15-17. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  elongate,  subulate.  Volutions  moder- 
ately convex,  about  thirteen  in  the  largest  specimens  known,  very 
gradually  increasing  in  size  from  the  minute  apex,  the  last  one  ven- 
tricose.  Aperture  ovate,  narrowing  below;  columella  extended.  Sur- 
face marked  by  longitudinal,  sharp,  curving  striae,  which  bend  gently 
backward  from  the  suture,  and  forwards  toward  the  base  of  the 
volution,  having  the  greatest  curve  near  the  middle,  those  of  the 
last  volution  curving  abruptly  backward  to  the  columellar  lip.  Striae 
separated  by  distinctly  defined  grooves  which  are  a  little  wider  than 
the  ridges;  the  striae  increasing  in  distance  as  the  shell  grow&  older." 

A  few  specimens  having  a  shallow  suture  and  moderately  convex 
volutions  have  been  referred  to  this  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  JeflFefsonville  limestone?;  Watson,  Burnsville, 
and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Ijoxofiema  redistriatmn  Hall. 

T..  rectislriatum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  130, 
PI.  28,  fig.  9. 

ITalVs  original  description. — **Shell  elongate  terate.  Volutions 
probably  twelve  or  more  in  number,  moderately  convex,  very  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  size,  the  last  one  being  scarcely  more  convex  than 
the  preceding;  each  volution  is  distinctly  contracted  a  little  below 
the  close  suture,  and  then  expanding  gives  the  greatest  convexity 
near  the  lower  third.  Suture  line  close.  Aperture  ovate,  with  the 
columella  extending  below.  Surface  marked  by  slender,  gently  curv- 
ing longitudinal  striae,  which  bend  backward  from  the  suture  to  the 
bottom  of  the  constriction,  and  then  continue  to  the  base  of  the 
volution — those  of  the  last  one  curving  gently  forward  to  the  col- 
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umellar  lip.    The  spaces  between  the  striae  are  from  once  and  a  half 
to  twice  the  width  of  the  ridges." 

The  specimens  which  I  have  referred  to  this  species  arc  all  very 
much  smaller  than  the  type  figured  by  Hall.  They  agree  with  his 
description,  however,  in  the  nearly  straight  transverse  striae,  and  the 
constriction  of  the  whorls  just  below  the  suture  line.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  the  chert  in  some  localities. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Burnsville  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Loxo^iema  ?  teres  Hall. 

L.?  teres  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  42,  PL  13, 
fig.  10. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  turretiform.  Volutions  seven  or  more, 
gradually  enlarging  from  the  apex,  the  last  one  moderately  ventri- 
cose,  and  all  gently  rounded  on  the  periphery." 

The  specimens  referred  to  this  species  are  like  the  type,  casts 
which  do  not  show  any  surface  markings.  The  largest  of  these  has 
a  length  of  one  and  three-fifths  inches.  None  of  them  show  the 
entire  spire." 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Newbern. 

MACROCHEIl.INA. 

A.     r..a8t  vulatioD  marked  by  a  carina.  M.  earifwtus. 

AA.     Last  volution  without  a  carina.  M.  hebe. 

Maei'OcheUina  hebe  Hall. 

PI.  XXIII,  fig. 2. 

Macrocheilina  hebe  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  11,  1879,  p.  32, 
PI.  12,  figs.  4-7. 

IJalVs  description. — "Shell  turreted  subfusiform,  length  less  than 
twice  the  diameter.  Volutions  five  or  six,  upper  ones  minute,  the  last 
two  ventricose;  one-half  the  height  of  each  volution  showing  above 
the  suture.  Shell  thick  on  all  parts,  especially  near  the  aperture. 
Aperture  longitudinally  suboval,  somewhat  pointed  below.  Surface 
marked  by  extremely  fine  lines  of  growth.  Height  of  the  longest  in- 
dividual seen,  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
•  The  specimens  which  I  have  seen  are  not  well  enough  preserved 
to  show  whether  the  fine  lines  of  growth  mentioned  by  Hall  have 
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been  present.    In  other  respects,  however,  they  agree  closely  with 
Hall's  figures  and  descriptions  of  this  species.    This  is  a  rare  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jefforsonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill  and  Newbern. 

Macrocheilina  carinatm  Nettleroth. 

Macrocheilus  carinatus  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  180,  PI.  20, 
figs.  20-23. 

KettlcrotWs  original  description. — "Shell  of  medium  size,  turreted, 
subfusiform;  length  less  than  twice  the  diameter;  volutions  four  or 
Hyq,  gradually  increasing  from  the  apex,  last  two  ventricose,  and  the 
last  one  occupying  one-half  the  length  of  the  shell.  Aperture-  not 
known;  indications  point  to  its  being  elongate.  No  surface  markings 
are  visible;  they  have  been  obliterated  by  the  process  of  silification, 
to  which  our  specimens  were  subjected.  A  peculiarity  of  this  shell 
is  the  carina  on  the  periphery  of  the  last  volution,  as  plainly  shown 
in  figures  20  and  23.  It  is  in  fact  not  a  real  carina  but  produced  by 
the  elevation  of  the  lower  half  of  the  volution  above  the  surface  of 
the  upper  half.  This  species  has  some  resemblance  to  M.  hehe,  but 
differs  from  it  by  the  peculiar  feature  of  its  lower  volution." 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  "Corniferous  limestone;"  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
and  Lexington. 

Murchisonia  desiderata  Hall. 

PI  XVI,  fig.  8. 

M.  desiderata  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  89,  PI.  2y, 
figs.  1-3. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  elongate  turretiform;  spire  somewhat 
rapidly  ascending.  Volutions  ten  or  more,  obtusely  angular,  flat- 
tened on  their  upper  sides,  and  a  little  more  convex  below  the  spiral 
bend,  the  lower  ones  gradually  enlarging;  the  greatest  width  of  the 
last  volutions  about  equal  to  the  height  of  the  two  above,  and  scarcely 
more  ventricose  than  the  preceding  one,  except  toward  the  aperture. 
Aperture  somewhat  elongate;  the  columellar  lip  thickened  and 
bounded  by  a  marked  callosity. 

"Surface  marked  by  distinct  concentric  striae,  which  are  sometimes 
raised  in  fascicles  above  the  general  surface  of  the  shell,  and  bending 
gently  back  from  the  suture  reach  the  spiral  band,  crossing  which 
they  bend  forward  more  abruptly,  making  a  gentle  curve  to  the 
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suture  below.  The  spiral  band  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  width 
of  the  volution  below  the  suture  is  simple,  flattened  or  slightly 
concave,  limited  by  narrow  moderately  elevated  revolving  lines,  and 
marked  by  the  retrally  curving  striae,  which  are  less  prominent  upon 
it  and  the  adjacent  parts  than  near  the  suture.    Suture  close.'' 

The  specimen  here  figured  is  considerably  larger  than  those  figured 
by  Hall.  I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  in  which  any  of  the  striae 
are  well  preserved  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  8).  In  this  they  bend  abruptly  back- 
ward on  reaching  the  spiral  band  before  crossing  it. 

One  of  my  specimens  from  the  chert  agrees  closely  with  that  fig- 
ured and  described  by  Hall  as  Murchisonia  desiderata  var.  except  in 
the  character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spire,  which  has  the  volutions 
distinctly  rotund  instead  of  angular.  Spire  gradually  and  regularly 
tapering  with  the  volutions;  striae  indistinct;  revolving  band  well 
marked  only  in  the  lower  four  volutions;  those  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  spire  are  distinctly  rotund.  Apparently  considerable  variation  ob- 
tains within  the  limits  of  this  species.  Good  specimens  are  very 
rare. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Burnsville  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Naticopsis  sp. 
PI  XVI,  fig.  10. 

Shell  small,  form  as  indicated  by  figure;  spire  low;  volutions  three 
or  four,  the  last  very  large,  and  regularly  rounded.  Surface  appar- 
ently smooth;  suture  well  defined.  Aperture  unknown.  This  shell  is 
less  globose  and  more  depressed  than  most  of  the  forms  referred  to 
Naticopsis  and  is  placed  provisionally  in  this  genus. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Naticopsis  levis  Meek. 

K  levis  Meek,  Pal.  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  1873,  p.  215,  PI.  19,  figs.  4a,  b. 

MeeJc's  description. — "Shell  apparently  attaining  a  medium  size: 
subovate  in  general  form  at  maturity,  but  proportionally  shorter  in 
the  young;  spire  moderately  prominent;  volutions  four  to  four  and  a 
half,  convex,  increasing  rather  rapidly  in  size;  last  one  large,  or  form- 
ing near  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  shell,  rounded  on  the 
sides,  and  a  little  extended  below;  suture  well  defined;  aperture  ovate, 
being  regularly  rounded  below  and  more  or  less  angular  above;  col- 
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nmella  arcuate  and  distinctly  flattened,  or  a  little  concave  below  the 
non-perforate  umbilical  region,  above  which  the  inner  lip  is  thick- 
ened.   Surface  only  showing  obscure  lines  of  growth. 

"Length  of  the  largest  specimen  seen,  0.60  inch;  breadth,  0.48 
inch;  height  of  aperture,  0.38  inch;  breadth  of  aperture,  0.27  inch." 

I  have  not  seen  this  species,  but  it  is  recorded  in  Hall's  list  of 
species  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  24th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  p.  200. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone(?);  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

StraporoUus  cydodomus  (Hall). 

PI.  XXI,  fig.  9. 

Euomphalus  cyclostomus  Hall,  Geol.  Surv.  Iowa,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  II, 
1858,  p.  516. 

This  species  is  listed  in  the  State  Museum  catalogue  (16th  Ann. 
Rep.,  p.  409).  The  specimen  there  referred  to,  however,  is  a  cast 
which  belongs  to  another  species.  S,  cyclostomus  has  not  yet  been 
recognized  in  Indiana.  The  specimen  of  this  species  which  is  here 
figured  is  from  Lime  Creek,  Iowa. 

Pleuronotus  deceivi  (Billings). 

Euomphalus  deeewi  Meek,  Pal.  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  1873,  p.  220,  PI.  19, 
figs.  3a,  b;  PI.  20,  fig.  1. 

Euomphalus  deeewi  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  55, 
PI.  15,  figs.  1-8. 

Meek's  description. — "Shell  attaining  a  large  size,  discoid  in  form, 
the  upper  side  being  moderately  concave  or  nearly  or  quite  flat,  and 
the  lower  broadly  and  deeply  concave;  periphery  flattened  convex, 
and  nearly  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  shell,  or  somewhat  oblique. 
Volutions  about  three,  irregularly  subquadrangular,  increasing  regu- 
larly and  gradually  in  size  from  the  apex,  and  coiled  more  or  less 
nearly  (but  never  exactly)  in  the  same  plane,  obtusely  angular  around 
the  upper  outer  side,  and  thence  flattened,  with  a  more  or  less  inward 
slope  above,  to  the  inner  side;  lower  side  of  volutions  prominent  and 
obtusely  angular  at  its  connection  with  the  periphery,  from  which 
point  it  slopes  strongly  inward,  usually  with  a  concave  face,  into  the 
large  umbilicus;  aperture  like  the  section  of  the  volutions,  irregularly 
quadrangular,  the  inner  side  being  much  narrower,  and  the  oblique 
lower  side  wider,  than  any  of  the  others.  Surface  ornamented  by 
distinct  lines  of  growth,  and  sometimes,  on  the  upper  and  outer 
sides  of  the  volutions,  by  little  regular  ridges,  both  of  which  curve 
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strongly  backward  to  the  angle  formed  at  the  meeting  of  the  upper 
and  outer  sides,  where  they  make  a  short  backward  arch  in  crossing 
a  slightly  concave,  undefined  band,  somewhat  like  that  seen  in 
Pleurotomaria;  thus  indicating  a  wide,  deep  notch  in  the  lip  at  the 
termination  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  volutions.  A  similar  but  less 
strongly  defined  backward  curve  of  these  markings  also  occurs  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  whorls,  at  the  lower  angle.  Greatest  transverse 
diameter  of  a  large  specimen,  about  4.30  inches;  height  of  same  near 
the  aperture,  1.66  inches." 

Internal  casts  of  this  species  are  not  uncommon.  They  may  be 
recognized  by  the  angular  character  of  the  volutions,  a  transverse 
section  of  the  outer  volution  being  subquadrilateral  or  triangular. 
I  have  seen  no  specimens  preserving  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Jefferson  County  and 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Polyphemopsis  louisvUlae  Hall  and  Whitf. 

P.  louisvillae  flail  and  ^\Tiitfield,  24th  Eep.  N.  Y.,  State  Mus.  Nat, 
Hist.,  1870,  p.  193. 

P.  louisvillae  Nettleroth,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  180,  PI.  20, 
figs.  16-19. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  original  description. — "Shell  small,  ventricose, 
consisting  of  about  six  rapidly  tapering  volutions,  the  last  of  which 
comprises  about  two-thirds  the  entire  length  of  the  shell.  Aperture 
large  ovate,  widest  below  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  the  upper  angle; 
a  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  shell.  Columella  slight;  suture 
scarcely  impressed.    Surface  smooth." 

The  specimen  here  figured  is  apparently  a  young  individual  of  this 
species. 

This  is  a  rather  rare  shell. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Burns ville,  Falls  of 
the  Ohio. 

Tiirho  shumardi  DeVerneuil. 
PI.  XXII,  fig.  1. 

T.  shumardi  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  135,  PI.  29, 
figs.  1-4. 

Hall's  description. — "Shell  gibbous,  subglobose.  Spire  moderately 
elevated,  apex  minute;  volutions  about  five  or  six,  gradually  enlarg- 
ing in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  the  last  one  becoming  ex- 
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tremely  ventricose,  with  a  broadly  expanded  aperture;  the  earlier 
volutions  are  smooth  and  regularly  rounded  upon  the  exposed  sur- 
faces, gradually  becoming  nodose  and  flattened  or  somewhat  concave 
upon  the  upper  side,  the  nodes  increasing  in  size  and  strength  with 
the  increase  of  the  volutions.  Suture  close  in  the  earlier  volutions, 
and  becoming  somewhat  canaliculate  in  the  later  ones.  Lower  side 
of  the  outer  volution  very  convex  even  in  the  umbilical  region,  and 
much  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  columella.  Aperture  broadly 
rounded  or  somewhat  obscurely  pentahedral;  columellar  lip  obtuse, 
thickened,  having  a  distinct,  broad  opercular  groove;  callus  covering 
the  umbilicus  and  spreading  outwardly;  external  margin  of  the  aper- 
ture thin.  Surface  marked  by  fine  comparatively  even  striae  of 
growth,  which  are  often  crowded  in  fascicles,  and  in  old  shells  are 
somewhat  imbricated  at  irregular  intervals.  Periphery  of  the  outer 
volution  with  a  strongly  elevated  obtusely  angular  carina,  which  is 
continued  from  the  suture  line  at  the  inner  posterior  angle  of  the 
aperture.  The  outer  one  or  two  of  the  volutions  (dejpending  on  the 
size  of  the  shell)  marked  by  strong  curving  nodes,  which,  commencing 
just  below  the  suture,  are  nearly  vertical  for  a  short  distance,  and 
thence  curving  forward  are  finally  directed  toward  the  aperture,  and 
gradually  become  merged  in  the  general  surfa'ce.  The  striae  orig- 
inating at  the  suture,  are  first  directed  backward,  and  thence  gently 
curving  over  the  nodes,  become  nearly  vertical  and  thus  continue 
to  near  the  peripheral  carina,  where  they  are  turned  a  little  backward 
and,  passing  this  elevation,  they  are  directed  with  a  slight  curve 
toward  the  columella." 

The  above  description  is  based  upon  specimens  from  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  This  species  occurs  also  in  the  northern  Indiana  De- 
vonian. A  specimen  from  the  latter  region  shows  the  strong  folds  or 
nodes  which  extend  entirely  across  the  upper  side  of  the  outer  volu- 
tion from  the  suture  and  are  directed  backward.    This  is  a  rare  fossil. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County,  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

PLEUROTOMABIA. 

A.     Surface  cancellated  by  regular  revolviDg  striae. 

b.     Shell  large  with  rotund  form  and  convex  volutions. 

P.  lueina  and  var,  perfasdata. 
AA.     Surface  without  revolving  striae. 

c.     Peripheral  band  divided  by  a  central  carina.  P.  procteri, 

CO.     Peripheral  band  without  a  central  carina.     , 

d.     Shell  with  two  carinae  below  the  peripheral  band. 

P.  arbella. 
dd.     Shell  without  two  carinae  below  the  peripheral  band. 

P.  BulcomarginatcL,    j 
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Pleurotomarta  suleomarginata  Conrad. 

PI.  XX,  figs.  9, 10. 

P.  sulcomarginata  HaU,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  69, 
PI.  19,  figs.  8-17. 

H all's  description. — "Shell  depressed  trochifonn;  spire  moderately 
elevated;  apex  minute.  Volutions  four  or  five,  very  depressed  convex 
on  the  upper  side,  gradually  enlarging  to  the  last  one,  which  becomes 
somewhat  ventricose.  Aperture  subquadrate,  somewhat  wider  than 
high,  the  columella  much  extended  below. 

"Surface  marked  by  two  distinct  narrow  revolving  carinae  on  each 
volution,  one  just  below  the  suture,  and  the  other  near  the  periphery, 
with  finer  intermediate  striae  which  are  rarely  visible;  the  entire 
surface  ma^-ked  by  strong  regular  and  even  concentric  striae  which 
crenulate  the  revolving  carinae,  and,  passing  over  the  lower  one, 
bend  backward  to  the  concave  peripheral  band.  Suture  sometimes 
sharply  canaliculate. 

"In  entire  specimens  the  apex  is  very  minute,  and,  when  the  outer 
carination  is  crenulated  by  the  strong  concentric  striae,  the  shell 
has  a  coronate  aspect.  This  carination,  however,  is  often  obsolete  on 
the  outer  volution,  and  more  rarely  on  the  next  above,  and  the  striae 
then  continue  uninterruptedly  bending  backward  to  the  peripheral 
band,  and  continuing  on  the  lower  side  often  very  nearly  of  the  same 
strength  as  above.  There  is  frequently  a  narrow  depressed  band 
just  below  the  peripheral  band  on  the  last  volution,  causing  a  slight 
deflection  of  the  striae.  The  striae  are  usually  finer,  and  sometimes 
become  nearly  obsolete  below  the  outer  carination,  and  more  rarely 
on  other  parts  of  the  shell,  especially  near  the  aperture." 

This  is  a  rather  common  species  at  some  localities  in  southern 
Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  JeflPersonville  limestone;  Lexington,  Charles- 
town,  Lancaster  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 


Pleurotatnaria  lucina  Hall. 

P.  lucina  Eall,  Pal.  X.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  67,  PI.  18, 
figs.  1-11. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  subglobose,  or  obliquely  ovoid-conical. 
Spire  moderately  elevated;  apex  minute.  Volutions  about  four,  grad- 
ually expanding  to  the  last  one,  which  becomes  very  regularly  ventri- 
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cose,  with  the  aperture  expanded  and  nearly  rounded,  extended  over 
the  lower  side,  with  a  shallow  notch  on  the  anterior  margin;  upper 
side  of  the  volutions  very  symmetrically  convex;  suture  neatly  de- 
fined, slightly  canaliculate;  lower  side  of  the  body  volution  convex 
in  the  middle  and  abruptly  curving  into  the  umbilical  depression. 
Surface  beautifully  cancellated  by  concentric  and  revolving  striae, 
which,  in  many  specimens,  are  of  equal  strength.  Periphery  marked 
by  a  moderately  wide  band,  on  which  the  striae  are  turned  abruptly 
backward.  This  band  is  limited  by  stronger  striae  or  narrow  ridges 
on  each  side,  sometimes  with  one  or  two  slender  revolving  striae 
within  the  limits  of  the  band,  marking  a  narrow  space  which  is 
often  crenulated  by  the  concentric  striae. 

"This  species  is  well  marked  by  its  symmetrically  rotund  form 
with  moderate  elevation  of  the  spire,  and  the  regular  convexity  of 
the  volutions,  even  in  casts  of  the  interior  when  not  compressed. 
There  is  some  variety  in  the  surface  markings  of  the  specimens 
apparently  belonging  to  this  species.  The  concentric  striae  are  some- 
times much  coarser  than  the  revolving  ones;  and  finer  striae  are  im- 
planted between  the  stronger  ones,  and  do  not  reach  the  suture  line. 
In  old  individuals  the  revolving  band  is  sometimes  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  width.  A  very  symmetrical  specimen  has  a  diameter 
of  a  little  more  than  two  inches,  and  is  nearly  an  inch  and  three- 
fourths  in  height.  Another  specimen,  which  has  suffered  some  com- 
pression, has  a  breadth  of  about  three  inches,  with  nearly  the  same 
height  of  spire." 

The  State  Museum  contains  one  specimen  of  this  species,  the  only 
one  I  have  seen. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  (?)  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
and  Charlestown. 

Pleurotomaria  Itwina  var.  perfasciota  Hall. 

P.  lucina  var.  perfasciata  Hall,  Pal.  IST.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879, 
p.  83,  PI.  21,  figs.  19,  20. 

This  variety  differs  from  P.  lucina  according  to  Hall  in  having 
somewhat  stronger  striae,  and  in  the  character  of  the  concentric 
and  revolving  striae  on  the  last  volution;  the  latter  where  crossing 
the  transverse  striae  produce  a  nodose  surface,  "giving  the  shell  a 
coarse  rude  aspect  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  forms  of  this  species." 

Formation  and  locality. 

Nettleroth  reports  this  variety  from  the  "Corniferous  limestone;" 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Pleurotomaria  arbella  Nettleroth. 


P.  arbella  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  171,  PI.  26,  fig.  12. 

NettleroWs  original  description. — "Shell  rather  large,  turbinate, 
spire  elevated;  apex  minute,  aperture  subquadrate,  apparently  some- 
what wider  than  high.  Volutions  five  or  six,  prominently  convex, 
rapidly  enlarging,  last  one  or  body  whorl  very  ventrieose.  Shell 
wider  than  high.  Surface  marked  by  three  revolving  carinae,  of 
which  one  is  above  and  the  other  two  below  the  peripheral  band; 
the  band  itself  is  flat  and  narrow,  and  not  limited  by  elevated  carinae; 
the  upper  part  of  the  volution  at  least  in  the  two  last  ones,  is  gently 
sloping  from  suture  to  the  first  or  upper  carinae;  from  this  it  curves 
to  the  spiral  band,  forming  a  moderately  deep  rounded  furrow. 

"The  interspaced  between  band  and  second  carina,  and  between 
this  and  the  third  or  last  carination,  are  also  rounded  depressions,  of 
which  only  the  one  next  to  the  band  is  of  about  equal  depth  with 
the  furrow  in  the  upper  half;  the  second  depression  in  the  lower  half 
is  shallow.  In  consequence  of  the  great  convexity  of  the  volutions 
the  suture  is  deep.  The  character  of  the  transverse  striae  is  only 
indicated  but  not  fully  known." 

This  species  is  known  only  from  the  type  in  the  Nettleroth  collec- 
tion. 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Corniferous  limestone;"  Clark  County. 

Pleurotoituxria  procteri  Nettleroth. 

P.  procteri  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  173,  PI.  21,  figs.  9, 
10,  13. 

Netileroih's  original  description. — "Shell  trochiform;  height  ex- 
ceeding width  about  one-fourth  or  more.  Volutions  from  five  to  six, 
somewhat  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  the  last  one  ventrieose;  there  is 
only  one  carina  above  and  one  below  the  peripheral  band;  the  carina 
above  the  band  gives  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  volution  a  sub- 
angular  appearance,  while  the  lower  part  is  regularly  rounded.  The 
peripheral  band  is  divided  by  a  somewhat  finer  central  carina,  which 
is  crossed  rectangularly  by  strong  striae,  which  only  extend  from 
margin  to  margin  of  the  peripheral  band  with  interspaces  of  about 
four  times  their  own  size.  These  rectangular  striae  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  striae  of  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  volution; 
they  give  the  dividing  carina  a  beautifully  crenulated  appearance. 
On  both  sides  of  the  peripheral  band  the  surface  is  ornamented  by 
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strong  transverse  striae;  in  the  upper  half  they  start  from  the  suture, 
and  run  in  an  almost  straight  line,  with  a  backward  deflection  of 
about  ten  degrees,  to  the  first  carina,  from  which  they  curve  slightly 
backward  to  the  upper  marginal  carina  of  the  peripheral  band.  This 
system  of  striae,  interrupted  by  the  band,  continues  at  the  lower 
marginal  carina  of  the  latter,  from  where  the  striae  extend  in  slightly 
curved  or  nearly  straight  lines  with  a  forward  deflection,  either  to 
the  sutures  of  the  upper  volutions,  or  to  the  lower  carina  of  the  body 
whorl.  From  this  lower  carina,  which  forms  the  suture  line  of  the 
upper  whorls,  and  which  is  therefore  only  visible  on  the  last  volu- 
tion, the  striae  curve  gently  to  the  umbilicus  and  to  the  columellar 
lip;  but  a  great  number  of  them  die  out  or  become  extinguished  at 
different  distances  from  the  lower  carina.  All  the  volutions  are,  .in 
their  transverse  sections,  extremely  convex,  which  gives  them  very 
deep  sutures,  and  separates  ihem  from  each  other  in  a  very  decided 
manner.  The  aperture  of  this  shell  is  not  known,  inasmuch  as  in  all 
the  specimens  in  my  collection  the  outer  lip  is  missing.'' 

Formation  and  locality. 

Nettleroth  reports  this  species  from  the  "Corniferous  limestone  of 
Clark  County." 

TBOCHONEMA. 

A.     Surface  marked  bj  nodes.  T.  yandellanutn, 
A  A.     Surface  not  marked  bj  nodes. 

b.    Body  volution  bicarinate. 

c.    The  lower  carina  of  the  whorls  of  the  spire  separated  from 

the  suture  by  an  interspace.  T,  emacerata. 

cc.     The  lower  carina  of  the  whorl  of  the  spire  coincident  with 

the  suture.  T.  recfilaUra, 

bb.     Body  volution  with  three  or  more  carinae.  T.  meekanum. 

Trochonema  meekanum  (Meek). 

PI.  XVI,  fig.  9. 

Trochonema  tricarinatum  Meek,  Pal.  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  1873,  p.  218, 
PL  19,  figs.  4a,  b. 

Meek's  description. — "Shell  turbinate,  thin,  a  little  wider  than 
high;  spire  depressed.  Volutions  about  five,  strongly  shouldered,  or 
nearly  rectangular  above,  the  upper  surface  being  flat  or  a  little  con- 
cave, and  extended  out  almost  horizontally  to  the  rectangular  and 
earinate  shoulder;  below  this  the  outer  side  is  nearly  vertically  flat- 
tened to  a  second  carina,  passing  on  around  near  the  middle  of  the 
body  whorl,  exactly  coincident  with  the  suture  between  that  and  the 
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succeeding  turn,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  on  the  spire;  below  this 
second  carina  the  under  side  of  the  body  volution  is  flattened  with  a 
strong  inward  slope,  to  a  third  well  defined  carina,  passing  around 
the  middle  of  the  under  side,  and  forming  the  margin  of  the  umbili- 
cus. Aperture  oval-subpentagonal,  being  a  little  higher  than  wide, 
and  somewhat  angular  above  at  the  connection  of  its  outer  lip  with 
the  return  of  the  spire,  and  at  the  termination  of  each  of  the  three 
revolving  carina,  as  well  as  very  obscurely  so,  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  inner  side;  under  lip  thin  below  its  connection 
with  the  carina,  passing  around  the  umbilicus,  at  which  point  it  is 
very  slightly  thickened,  while  above  this  it  seems  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  obsolete.  Umbilicus  rather  wide,  but  shallow,  or  very  rapidly 
contracting  within. 

"Suture  well  defined  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  fur- 
rowed. Surface  only  showing  very  fine  lines  of  growth,  which,  on 
the  upper  flattened  space  of  the  volutions,  pass  obliquely  outward 
and  backward,  with  a  very  slight  curve  from  the  suture  to  the  upper 
angle  or  shoulder,  below  which  they  pass  nearly  straight  down  the 
outer  flattened  area  to  the  second  carina,  which  is  as  far  as  they  can 
be  traced  in  the  specimen  studied. 

"Height,  0.81  inch;  breadth,  0.90  inch;  height  of  aperture,  0.54 
inch;  breadth  of  aperture,  0.46  inch." 

The  specimen  here  figured  is  a  guttapercha  cast.  It  differs  from 
Meek^s  description  in  some  respects,  the  height  slightly  exceeding 
the  width,  and  the  surface  striae  being  stronger  than  his  figure  would 
indicate.  The  specimen  also  shows  below  the  carina  limiting  the 
lower  side  of  the  flat  peripheral  band  of  the  body  whorl  two  other 
revolving  carina  and  a  third  indistinct  one.  It  seems  best,  how- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  material  for  studpng  the  variation  of  the 
species,  to  regard  this  as  a  variation  of  Meek's  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Newbern. 

Trochonema  yandellana  Hall  and  Wbiif. 

T.  yandellana  Hall  &  Whitfield,  24th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1872,  p.  194. 

T.  yandellana  Hall  &  Whitfield,  27th  Rep.  N.  Y.,  State  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1875,  PL  13,  fig.  3. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  original  description. — "Shell  turbinate  volu- 
tions about  five  (three  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  specimen), 
rapidly  increasing,  carinated;  the  last  volution  becoming  ventricose 
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and  marked  by  seven  revolving  earinae,  including  the  one  bordering 
the  somewhat  channeled  suture;  four  of  the  carinae  are  distinctly 
marked  by  thin  lanceolate  nodes,  which  become  more  prominent  with 
the  increased  growth  of  the  shell,  while  the  other  three — one  border- 
ing the  suture  and  two  on  the  lower  middle  portion  of  the  volution — 
are  destitute  of  nodes  (in  the  specimen  described),  but  may  possibly 
assume  this  character  in  more  advanced  stages  of  growth.  The 
carinae  are  situated  one  at  the  suture  and  one  bordering  the  moder- 
ately large  umbilicus,  with  five  on  the  body  of  the  volution,  of 
which  two  are  above  the  middle  and  three  below;  the  spaces  sep- 
arating those  bordering  the  suture  and  umbilicus  from  those  on  the 
body  of  the  volution,  are  considerably  wider  than  the  spaces  between 
the  intermediate  carinae.  Aperture  rounded,  slight,  modified  by  the 
carinae.  Surface  marked  by  fine  transverse  striae  of  growth,  which 
turn  backward  as  they  cross  the  volution,  to  the  umbilicus.^' 
I  have  not  seen  this  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Cherty  layers  of  the  Comiferous  limestone;"  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Irochonema  emacerata  Hall  and  Whitf. 

T.  emacerata  Hall  &  Whitfield,  24th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1872,  p.  193. 

T.  emacerata  H.  &  W.,  27th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
1875,.  PI.  13,  fig.  11. 

Hall  and  Whitfield^s  original  description. — '^Shell  turbinate,  con- 
sisting of  four  or  five  volutions,  the  upper  ones  moderately  convex 
and  bicarinate;  the  suture  line  commences  a  little  below  the  second 
carina.  The  last  volution  is  very  ventricose,  with  a  rounded  aper- 
ture; umbilicus  small. 

"Surface  marked  apparently  only  by  lines  of  growth. 

"This  species  differs  from  T.  tricarinata  Meek,  in  the  more  ele- 
vated spire,  the  sloping  side  of  the  volutions  between  the  suture  and 
the  first  carina,  and  in  having  two  carinae  with  an  interspace  equal  to 
that  above  and  below,  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  carina  bordering 
the  narrow  umbilicus.'' 

This  species  is  rare. 

Formation  and  locality. 

"In  limestone  above  the  'Hydraulic  beds';''  Sellersburg  beds;  Lou- 
isville. 
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Troehonema  rectUatera  Hall  and  Whitfield. 

T.  rectilatera  H.  &  W.,  24th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
1872,  p.  193. 

T.  rectUatera  H,  &  W.,  27th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
1875,  PL  13,  figs.  4-5. 

Hall  and  Whitfield's  original  description. — ^'^Shell  turbinate,  breadth 
and  height  almost  equal;  volutions  about  five,  carinated  above  with 
straight  nearly  vertical  sides;  outer  one  ventricose  with  two  distinct 
carinae  having  a  wide,  vertical,  slightly  concave  space  between, 
which  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  volution. 
Upper  side  of  the  volution  convex  for  half  the  distance  to  the  carina, 
and  below  this  they  are  concave,  giving  the  form  of  an  ogee. 

"In  another  specimen,  apparently  identical,  the  upper  side  of  the 
volutions  are  slightly  concave  and  regularly  sloping  downward  from 
the  suture  to  the  carina.  Lower  side  of  the  volution  not  carinate; 
imibilicus  small,  or  closed  with  a  callosity. 

"Surface  marked  by  fine  striae  of  growth,  which  are  turned  back- 
ward from  the  suture,  and  are  vertical  on  the  sides  of  the  volution, 
and  on  the  lower  side  curve  backward  to  the  umbilical  area." 

Formation  and  locality. 
"Upper  limestones"  (Sellersburg  beds?);  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Cydonema  crentdata  Meek. 
PI   XXI,  fiffi.  10,  u. 

C.  crenulata  Meek,  Pal.  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  1873,  p.  213,  PI.  19,  figs. 
2a,  b,  c,  d. 

MeeWs  description. — "Shell  turbinate,  subtrochiform,  thin;  spire 
depressed  conical,  volutions  four,  increasing  rather  rapidly  in  size, 
those  of  the  spire  convex,  but  not  rounded;  last  one  not  large,  convex 
on  the  upper  slope  of  the  periphery,  which  is  rather  narrowly 
rounded;  suture  well  defined  between  the  upper  volutions,  and  some- 
what canaliculate  further  down;  aperture  ovate.  Surface  ornamented 
by  sharply  elevated  revolving  lines  or  small  ridges,  which  are  beauti- 
fully and  intimately  crenulated  by  the  crossing  of  the  very  fine,  very 
oblique  lines  of  growth.  Of  these  revolving  lines  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  may  be  counted  on  the  body  volution  and  sixteen  on  the 
next  above,  while  those  farther  up  appear  to  be  quite  smooth. 

"length,  0.34  inch;  breadth,  0.32  inch." 
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I  have  several  specimens  of  this  species,  all  from  the  northern 
Indiana  Devonian.  The  revolving  striae  are  not  noticeable  on  the 
third  volution,  as  indicated  by  one  of  the  figures. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill  and  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Cyclonema  caneellata. 

C.  caneellata  Hall,  27th  Ann.  Rep.,  N.  Y.  State  Museum  Nat.  Hist., 
1875,  PI.  13,  figs.  6-7. 

This  species  was  figured  by  Hall,  but  not  described.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  recognize  it  in  my  collections. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  lime8tone(?);  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Aclisina  bameiti  n.  sp. 
PI.  XXIII.  fig.  3. 

Shell  elongate  conical;  volutions  seven  or  eight  in  mature  speci- 
mens, compressed  convex,  the  lower  third  descending  to  the  suture 
with  a  distinctly  convex  outline,  while  the  upper  portion  is  flat;  volu- 
tions regidarly  increasing  from  the  apex.  Suture  well  defined  and 
rather  deeply  impressed.  The  volutions  of  the  spire  have  the  surface 
marked  by  from  six  to  eight  strong  revolving  lines;  the  body  volu- 
tion has  about  twice  this  number,  half  of  which  are  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  volution. 

The  smallest  specimen  observed  has  a  length  of  7/50  of  an  inch 
and  only  five  volutions.  In  four  specimens  examined  the  length  is 
about  one  and  a  half  times  the  width. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Bunker  Hill. 

Aclisina  birnetti  var.  elongata  n.  var. 
PI.  XXIII,  fig.  4. 

The  elongate  form  of  one  specimen  seems  to  justify  its  separation 
from  the  others  as  a  well  marked  variety.  Its  length  equals  the 
width. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Keesport,  Cass  County. 
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EU0MPHALU8. 

A.     Surface  marked  by  revolving  plications.  E,  sampsoni. 

A  A.     Surface  not  marked  by  revolving  plications. 

b.     Apex  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  outer  volution. 

E.  (Straparollus)  eiignus  n.  sp. 
bb.     Apex  not  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  outer  volution. 

E.  ptanodiaevs, 

Eiwmphcdus  planoducus  Hall. 

E.  planodiscus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  57,  PL  16, 
figs.  1-4. 

An  imperfect  specimen  in  the  collection  is  referred  with  some 
doubt  to  this  species.  The  apex  of  the  spire  is  depressed  below  the 
plane  of  the  outer  volution;  volutions  four;  periphery  rounded,  upper 
surface  of  outer  volution  slightly  depressed;  volutions  slender,  barely 
contiguous.  Surface  markings  not  well  preserved.  Diameter  one 
and  one-tenth  inches. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jelfersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 

Euomphxilm  (Straparollus)  exiguiu*  n.  ep. 
PI.  XXI,  fig.  8. 

Shell  small,  discoid,  spire  depressed.  Volutions  about  four, 
rounded  contiguous  except  the  first  and  second,  which  are  sometimes 
separated  for  a  short  distance  by  a  slight  space.  Gradually  enlarging 
from  the  apex,  which  is  elevated  a  little  above  the  plane  of  the  outer 
volution.  Umbilicus  broad.  Surface  concentrically  striated  by  very 
fine  striae. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jcffersonville  limestone;  Hope  and  Xewbern. 

Etu>mphalv8  sampsoni   Nettleroth. 

S.  sampsoni  Nett.,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells;  1889,  p.  182,  PI.  21,  figs.  3-4. 

Nettleroth' $  original  description. — "Shell  discoid,  but  generally  by 
apical  decollation  receiving  the  shape  of  a  horn;  both  sides  consider- 
ably concave;  the  periphery  broadly  convex.  Number  of  volutions 
unknowTi,  probably  only  two.  The  outer  volution  rapidly  increasing 
in  size;  its  cross  section  near  the  apex  circular,  near  the  aperture  oval. 
The  surface  is  ornamented  by  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  strong 
simple  plications,  each  of  which  extends  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  outer  or  last  volution,  and  may  probably  reach  back  to  the  apex. 
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.These  plications  increase  in  strength  from  apex  to  the  aperture; 
their  interspaces  are  also  gradually  widening  in  their  course  toward 
the  front;  they  are  of  unequal  width;  some  are  of  four  times  and 
others  of  double  the  size  of  the  adjacent  ribs.  My  specimens  being 
internal  casts  completely  silicified  into  hornstone,  no  other  surface 
markings  are  retained. 

"Form  and  size  of  the  aperture  unknown." 

This  species  is  known  only  by  the  types. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Watson. 


Cajndas  eassensis  d.  pp. 
PI.  XVI,  fig.  11. 

Shell  small,  subconical,  nearly  erect,  the  apex  inclined  slightly 
backwards;  aperture  ovate,  its  length  and  the  height  of  the  shell 
are  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four.  The  surface  is  marked  by  very  fine 
concentric  striae  and  by  distinct  regular  lamellae  which  lap  upwards, 
the  exposed  margin  of  each  being  on  the  upper  side  instead  of  the 
lower,  as  in  ordinary  lamellae.  The  lamellae  and  striae  bend  very 
slightly  upward  in  crossing  the  front  side  of  the  shell  and  arch  rather 
abruptly  downwards  in  crossing  the  posterior  side.  There  appear  to 
be  faint  traces  of  radiating  striae  over  a  part  of  the  surface. 

The  peculiar  regular  lamellae  seem  to  distinguish  the  shell  from 
any  other  species.  The  specimen  figured  measures  in  height  21/50 
of  an  inch;  the  diameters  of  the  aperture  are  15/o0  and  12/50  of  an 
inch  respectively.  Two  other  specimens  measure  respectively  11/50 
and  13/50  of  an  inch  in  height. 

Only  three  specimens  have  been  observed. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls,  Cass  County. 

PLATYCERAS. 

A.  Shell  with  spines. 

b.  Spines  in  a  single  line  along  the  dorsum.  P.  hlatchleyi. 

bb.  Spines  not  confined  to  the  dorsum, 
c.  Shell  large. 

d.  Shell  elongate  with  loosely  coiled  spire.  P.  milleri. 

dd.  Shell  not  elongate  without  looselj  coiled  spire. 

d^.  Form  erect.  P.  dumosum  var.  pUeum, 

dd^  Form  usually  depressed. 
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e.  Having  few  spines. 

f.  Body  volutions  greatly  expanded. 

P.  fomicaium. 
ff.  Body  volution  not  greatly  expanded. 
P.  dumosum  var.  rari9pinum, 
ee.  Having  numerous  spines. 

g.  Shell  very  large,  greatly  de- 
pressed, expanding  rapidly. 
Spines  very  numerous. 

P.  tnultispinosum, 

gg.  Shell    of    moderate    size,    not 

greatly  depressed,  with  from 

15  to  100  spines.  P.  dumosum. 

cc.  Shell  small  or  of  medium  size. 

h.  Posterior    margin    of 
peristome    contigu- 
ous to  the  preceding 
volution. 
P.  rictum  var.  apinosa, 
hh.  Posterior    margin    of 
peristome  distant 
from  preceding  vo- 
lution. P.  echinatum, 
AA.  Shell  without  spines. 

i.  Dorsum  serrated.  P.  indianenaia, 

ii.  Dorsum  not  serrated. 

j.  Body  volution  entirely  straight,  shell  nearly  perfectly  conical.    P.  conicum. 
jj.  Body  volution  not  entirely  straight,  shell  not  perfectly  conical. 

k.  Dorsum  sharply  angular  or  with  a  carina.  P.  earinatum. 

kk.  Dorsum  without  a  carina,  not  sharply  angular. 
1.  Body  volution  greatly  compressed  laterally. 

m.  Apex  apparently  incurved.  P.  fluctuosum. 

mm.  Apex  closely  enrolled. 

n.  Peristome  strongly  serrated  P.  setratum. 

nn.  Peristome  not  serrated.  P.  arctioetama. 

11.  Body  volution  not  greatly  depressed  laterally. 

o.  Shell  above  the  body  whorl  abruptly  contracted,  apical  whorl 

very  slender.  P.  ciUenuatum, 

00.  Shell  not  abruptly  contracted  above  the  body  whorl,  apical 

whorl  not  very  slender. 

p.  Shell  bilaterally  symmetrical  or  nearly  so.    P.  aymmttrieum, 

pp.  Shell  bilaterally  symmetrical. 

q.  Body  whorl  very  ventricose  or  aperture  greatly  expanded, 
r.  Body  volution  generally  contiguous  to  preceding  volu- 
tion, 
s.  Surface  of  body  whorl  with  two  or  three  rounded  pli- 
cations. P.  bueetdentum, 
ss.  Surface  of  body  whorl  usually  without  plications. 

P.  renfricosum. 
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rr.  Body  volution  not  contiguous  to  preceding  volution. 

t.  Body  volution  with  an  oblique  angular  ridge  on  the 
left  side.  P.  ricium. 

tt.  Body    volution   with    several    strong    longitudinal 
folds.  P.  eraamm, 

qq.  Body  whorl  not  very  ventricose,  aperture  not  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

u.  Peristome  deeply  sinuous.       P.  quinquiainuatum. 
uu.  Peristome  deeply  sinuous. 

V.  Shell  arcuate  from  the  base,  usually  with  folds 
or  plications  on  the  right.  P.  thetis, 

vv.  Shell  erect  and  subarcuate,   usually  without 
folds  or  plications  on  the  right  side. 

P.  erectum, 

Platyeerus  c(micum  Hall. 

PI.  XVIII,  figa.  2, 2a.  2b. 

P.  (Orthonychia)  conicum  Hall,  Pal.  X.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879, 
p.  3,  PL  1,  figs.  13-23. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  erect,  conical,  the  minute  apex  closely 
incurved.  Body  volution  entirely  straight,  with  broad  undefined 
longitudinal  ridges  and  depressions,  which  become  more  distinct 
toward  the  aperture;  height  of  the  shell  a  little  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  aperture,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  wide.  Surface 
marked  by  concentric  undulating  striae  which  become  sublamellose 
toward  the  aperture  and  are  sometimes  closely  crowded  and  wrinkled 
with  numerous  knots  and  nodes.  Peristome  deeply  sinuous;  the  width 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  side  a  little  greater  than  the  trans- 
verse diameter.  The  length  of  the  shell  is  one  inch  and  a  half  or 
more,  with  the  aperture  a  little  less." 

This  is  a  common  species  in  both  northern  and  southern  Indiana. 
The  figures  illustrate  the  principal  types  of  this  shell  as  it  is  found 
in  the  Indiana  Devonian. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls, 
Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County,  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Platyceras  oarinatum  Hall. 

PI.  XVIII.  figs  5.6.7. 

p.  carinatum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  Y,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  5,  PI.  2, 
figs.  12-29. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  obliquely  subconical  or  subpyramidal ; 
the  nucleus  or  apex  minute,  and  making  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
volutions  which  are  vertically  compressed,  and  below  which  the  body 
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volution  is  abruptly  expanded;  the  dorsum  angular  or  marked  by 
an  angular  carina  which  often  becomes  double  in  old  shells,  or  is 
rounded  on  the  summit.  This  angularity  or  carina  indicates,  by 
direction  of  the  striae,  the  existence  of  a  sinus  in  the  peristome  from 
an  early  period  of  growth;  and  sometimes  there  may  have  been 
two  of  such  sinuosities  close  together,  giving  the  double  carina. 
There  is  usually  a  depression  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the  carina, 
with  longitudinal  folds  (obscure  plications)  on  one  or  both  sides, 
which  become  more  strongly  developed  toward  the  aperture,  and  are 
very  conspicuous  in  old  shells;  the  right  side  is  more  expanded  than 
the  left,  and  in  some  well  preserved  specimens  is  nearly  twice  as  wide. 
Aperture  very  oblique,  rhomboidal  or  subtriangular,  and  the  peri- 
stome sinuous. 

"Surface  marked  by  fine,  closely  arranged,  undulating  striae  of 
growth,  which  are  not  lamellose." 

The  figures  illustrate  the  two  principal  types  of  shells  which  are 
referred  to  this  species,  those  with  a  carina  and  those  with  an  angular 
dorsum. 

This  is  not  a  very  common  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls 
and  Charlestown. 

Plaiyceras  dumosum  Conrad. 
PI.  XVII.  fig  1. 

P.  dumosum  Hall,  Pal.  X.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  14,  PI.  5,  figs. 
n-16;Pl.  6,  fig.  1. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  subovoid,  arcuate,  extremely  ventricose 
when  full  grown;  the  length  from  the  apex  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  aperture  greater  than  the  height.  Apex  minute,  closely  en- 
rolled for  a  single  volution  or  more,  when  the  body  volution  becomes 
free  and  rapidly  expanded,  spreading  more  upon  the  right  side,  which 
is  sometimes  depressed-convex,  while  the  left  side  is  more  abruptly 
rounded.  The  aperture  is  subrhomboid-ovate,  with  the  peristome 
making  a  sinus  on  the  left  side,  the  posterior  margin  widely  sep- 
arated from  the  preceding  volution. 

"Surface  marked  by  strong  concentric  striae  which  are  interrupted 
and  irregular  from  the  numerous  nodes  projecting  from  the  shell, 
and  extended  into  long  tubular  spines." 

This  is  not  a  common  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Charlestown. 
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Platyeeras  dumosum  var.  pilenm  d.  var. 
PI.  XVII,  fig. 2. 

Shell  large,  erect,  body  volution  very  ventricose,  aperture  circular, 
lip  not  sinuous.  Surface  marked  by  strong  concentric  striae,  and 
thickly  covered  by  tubular  spines,  somewhat  regularly  arranged  in 
<liagonal  rows. 

The  spines  are  very  much  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in 
averge  specimens  of  P.  dumosum;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  P.  mul- 
tispinosum,  but  it  is  much  more  erect  than  either  of  these  species 
and  seems  to  be  a  well  marked  variety. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

'    Platyeeras  midtispinosum  Meek. 

PI.  XVII.  fig.  3. 

P.  multispinosum  Meek,  Pal.  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  1873,  p.  210,  PI.  20, 
fig.  7a,  b. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  dumomim  according  to  Meek  "not  only 
in  its  much  larger  size,  more  oblique,  depressed,  and  more  rapidly 
expanding  form,  but  in  having  much  more  numerous  spines.^^ 

I  have  seen  but  one  specimen  of  this  species,  which  is  here  figured. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Platyeeras  durmmm  var.  rarispinum  Hall. 
PI.  XVII.  fig.  4. 

P.  dumosum  var.  rarispinum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1873, 
p.  16,  PI.  5,  figs.  5-7,  10. 

This  variety  is  characterized  by  having  a  smaller  size,  less  ventri- 
cose  shell  and  fewer  spines  than  P.  dumosum. 

Mr.  Green's  collection  contains  two  specimens  which  I  refer  to 
this  variety.  The  largest  of  these  has  a  height  of  If  inches;  the 
diameter  of  the  aperture  about  equals  the  height;  the  aperture  is 
nearly  circular  in  outline  and  is  somewhat  sinuous  in  front.  The 
surface  is  covered  by  coarse  wrinkled  striae  and  appears  to  have  had 
only  about  four  or  five  spines. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds(?);  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Platyeeras  miUeri  NettleroUi. 

R  milleri  Xett.,  Kv.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  165,  PL  25,  fig.  1. 

One  specimen  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  is  referred  to  this  species. 

The  apical  volution  is  broken  away.  Upper  portion  of  the  shell 
spirally  twisted  to  the  left;  shell  enlarging  gradually.  Surface 
marked  by  fine  concentric  striae  which  are  crowded  into  wrinkles  on 
the  anterior  side;  tubular  spines  are  distributed  over  the  surface, 
but  not  so  abundantly  as  in  the  specimen  figured  by  Xettleroth. 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  confined  to  the  dorsal  part.  Aperture 
somewhat  compressed  laterally. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charle-town. 

Plaiyceras  thetis  Hall. 

PI.  XIX.  fiRS.  1.  la;  X  VUI.  figs.  8.  Sa.  9. 

P.  thetis  HaU,  Pal.  X.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt  II,  1879,  PI.  3,  figs.  11-16. 

Halts  description, — "Shell  obliquely  arcuate  from  the  base,  with 
the  apex  incurved,  the  nucleus  makiug  barely  more  than  a  single 
minute  volution;  gradually  expanding  from  the  apex  to  near  the 
aperture,  which  is  sometimes  more  abruptly  spreading.  The  back  of 
the  body  whorl  is  prominent,  and  a  little  flattened  on  the  left  side; 
while  the  right  side  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  length  is  some- 
times marked  by  two  or  three  longitudinal  folds,  and  often  by  more 
numerous,  finer  plications.  Aperture  a  little  oblique,  nearly  round  or 
Hubquadrangular,  with  the  peristome  sinuous. 

"Surface  marked  by  fine,  closely  arranged  lamellose  striae,  which 
are  abruptly  undulated  on  all  parts  of  the  body  of  the  shell." 

Two  of  the  specimens  here  figured  represent  extreme  types  of  the 
shell;  one  is  long,  slender  and  gently  arcuate;  the  second  is  short  and 
abruptly  curved;  in  the  latter  specimen  the  apex  is  incurved  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  body  whorl,  and  resembles  in  this  respect  F.  sym- 
metricum,  but  has  not  the  extended  body  whorl  of  this  species. 

The  third  specimen  is  referred  with  considerable  doubt  to  this 
fip(»cie8.  A  slight  fold  marked  by  the  upward  arching  striae  occupies 
the  dorsum  and  terminates  in  a  well  marked  sinus  in  the  peristome. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sfller.«burg  beds;  Charlestown. 
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Platycera8  «p. 
PI.  XIX.  fig.  8. 

Shell  arcuate  from  the  base.  Apex  closely  incurved  for  about  one 
volution,  twisted  a  little  to  the  right,  gradually  enlarging  to  the 
aperture.  Below  the  apical  whorl,  which  is  gently  convex,  the  shell 
is  marked  by  four  strong  longitudinal  plications,  which  give  the  body 
volution  a  roughly  quadrilateral  shape.  These  longitudinal  folds  are 
separated  by  wide,  shallow  depressions. 

Surface  marked  by  lamellose  striae. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  shell  with  any  of  the  de- 
scribed forms.  It  may  be  compared  with  P.  thetis  and  may  possibly 
be  a  variety  of  that  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Charlestown. 

Platyceras  fomicatum  Hall. 

P.  fomicatum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  11,  PL  4, 
figs.  1-5,  7-8,  18-20;  PI.  5,  figs.  8,  9,  (?). 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  obliquely  subhemispherical,  or  very  de- 
pressed, obliquely  subconical.  Apex  minute,  distinct,  spirally  enrolled 
for  about  one  turn  and  a  half,  below  which  it  expands,  so  that  in  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  along  the  dorsum  to  the  front  it  has 
acquired  an  aperture  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  in  both 
directions.  The  upper  side  of  the  spire  for  the  first  volution  and  the 
following  half  is  flattened;  the  angle  continuing  into  the  broad  expan- 
sion of  the  body  whorl,  and  dying  out  before  reaching  the  margin,  as 
shown  in  figs.  1-5.  Aperture  nearly  round  or  round  ovate;  peristome 
scarcely  sinuous,  except  at  the  posterio-lateral  margin. 

"Surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  striae,  with  a  few  strong  spines 
upon  the  body  volution." 

Hall  includes  this  species  in  his  list*  of  Devonian  fossils  from  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.    I  have  not  seen  it. 

Platyceras  buceulentum  Hall. 

PI.  XIX.  figs.  3.  3a.  3b.  4, 4a. 

P.  buceulentum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  10,  PI.  3, 
figs.  7,  26-29. 

JlalVs  description, — "Shell  ventricose,  obliquely  subovoid.  Apex 
extremely  attenuate,  the  spire  making  one  or  two  closely  enrolled 

•24th  Ann.  Rep.  N.Y.  State  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist..  1870  p.  200. 
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volutions,  with  a  gently  enlarging  diameter,  and  below  this  abruptly 
expanding  and  becoming  very  ventricose  in  the  middle  and  lower 
part;  spreading  more  upon  the  right  side  than  on  the  left;  the  shell 
near  the  posterior  side  swells  out  into  a  distinct  pouch-like  projection 
with  two  or  three  rounded  folds  or  semiplications,  which  give  a 
deeply  sinuous  outline  to  the  margin.  Aperture  subovate,  and  sinu- 
ate on  the  right  posterior  side.  Peristome  sinuous,  and  on  the  pos- 
terior side  spreading  partially  over  the  preceding  volution. 

"Surface  marked  by  fine,  closely  arranged  concentric  striae  which 
are  undulated  toward  the  margin  of  the  aperture,  and  sometimes 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  the  irregularity  having  com- 
menced during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  In  well  preserved  speci- 
mens there  are  revolving  striae  or  fascicles,  rising  in  little  bands  of 
obsolescent  striae,  giving  a  waved  aspect  to  the  surface." 

Some  of  the  specimens  which  I  have  referred  to  this  species  are 
greatly  depressed,  and  with  their  lateral  expansion  present  a  sub- 
triangular  outline  viewed  from  above.  In  each  of  the  specimens 
figured  the  shell  has  been  more  or  less  broken  away  about  the  aper- 
ture. Other  specimens  which  preserve  this  part  of  the  shell  show  a 
strongly  sinuous  peristome.  The  "two  or  three  rounded  folds"  on 
the  posterior  side  mentioned  by  Hall  are  generally  wanting  in  my 
specimens,  but  the  greatly  expanded  and  ventricose  body  volution 
seems  to  place  them  with  this  species.  One  or  two  specimens  show 
traces  of  revolving  striae. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Charlestown  and 

Kent. 

Platyceras  syminetricum  Hall. 

P.  symmetricum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  9,  PL  3, 
figs.  17-25. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  elongate,  subovoid,  arcuate,  incurved 
nearly  in  the  same  plane;  nucleus  minute,  the  spire  making  about  one 
volution  or  one  and  a  half,  when  the  body  whorl  becomes  free  and 
rapidly,  or  somewhat  abruptly,  expanded;  spreading  about  equally 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  dorsum,  which  is  more  prominent  and  some- 
times marked  by  a  ridge.  Aperture  oblique,  subquadrate  or  rhom- 
boidal,  margin  of  the  peristome  sinuate,  and  on  the  posterior  side 
distant  from  the  spire. 

"Surface  marked  by  concentric  undulating  striae,  and  longitudi- 
nally by  obscure  interrupted  ridges,  which  on  some  parts  of  the  older 
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shells  become  regular  and  uniform,  with  a  narrow  groove  between/' 
The  specimens  which  I  have  referred  to  this  species  show  very 
slight  traces  of  longitudinal  ridges  and  have  the  surface  nearly 
smooth  except  for  concentric  striae.  They  are  characterized  by  their 
bilateral  symmetry,  having  the  apex  in  nearly  the  same  vertical  plane 
as  the  dorsum. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Platycera»  indianenm  Miller  and  Gurley. 

PI.  XIX.  figs  9,9a. 

P.  indianensis  M.  &  G.,  Bull.  111.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  12^ 
1897,  p.  48,  PI.  4,  figs.  7-10. 

Miller  and  Ourley^s  original  description. — "Species  rather  large. 
The  back  of  the  body  whorl  from  the  apex  to  the  aperture  is  sharply 
angular  and  strongly  serrated.  Toward  the  apex  the  shell  is  laterally 
compressed,  but  it  expands  laterally  toward  the  aperture.  The  apex 
is  sharply  pointed.  The  shell  makes  about  one  volution,  in  nearly 
the  same  plane,  when  the  apex  comes  in  contact  with  the  rapidly 
spreading  body  whorl.  The  aperture  is  compressed  subelliptical,  in 
outline,  in  the  specimen  illustrated  by  figure  9,  with  a  moderately 
deep  sinus  at  the  angular  back  of  the  body  whorl.  And  the  shell 
substance  is  thin,  which  indicates,  probably,  a  young  shell,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  apical  end  of  a  mature  specimen. 

"Figure  10  represents  a  mature  specimen.  It  is  much  extended 
upon  the  back  of  the  body  whorl  and  the  shell  gradually  becomes 
thicker,  but  the  aperture  below  the  beak  remains  in  the  same  position 
that  it  is  in  the  specimen  shown  in  figure  8.  The  aperture  increases 
its  length,  and  by  reason  of  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  shell  with 
the  growth,  it  retains  a  compressed  subelliptical  outline,  but  acquires 
a  deep,  sharply  angular  sinus  at  the  back  of  the  shell. 

"The  surface  is  marked  by  concentric  undulating  striae,  that  be- 
come more  and  more  pronounced  toward  the  aperture.  They  are  not 
shown  in  the  illustrations." 

The  specimen  here  figured  is  referred  to  this  species  with  some 
doubt. 

The  angular  back  is  surmounted  by  a  small,  sharp  carina  which  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  serrated.  The  removal  of  the  specimen  from 
the  limestone  has  left  this  feature  indistinct.  The  figures  fail  to 
show  the  somewhat  distinct  serration  which  is  noticeable  near  the 
aperture.    This  shell  has  certainly  not  been  as  strongly  serrated  along 
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the  dorsum  as  the  typical  specimens  of  P.  indianensis  and  is  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  that  species. 

P.  indianensis  is  not  uncommon  in  southern  Indiana.  Mr.  Green's 
collections  from  CharlestOMTi  contain  five  or  six  typical  specimens. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Little  Rock  Creek, 
Cass  County,  and  Charlestown. 

Platyceras  (Orthonychia)  attenuatum  Hall. 

PI.  XIX.  fig.  6. 

P.  (Orthonychia)  attenuatum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879, 
p.  6,  PL  3,  figs.  1-6. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  elongate-ovate  or  conically  subovate 
with  a  slender  apex,  the  nucleus  making  about  one  volution  or  one 
and  a  half,  below  which  the  body  whorl  becomes  rather  abruptly 
inflated,  and  thence  gradually  expands  to  the  aperture,  which  is 
very  oblique — the  anterior  side  of  the  peristome  being  much  more 
extended. 

"Surface  marked  by  crowded,  undulating  concentric  striae  and 
longitudinal;  irregular  and  undefined  folds,  which  vary  greatly  in 
different  specimens;  the  latter  becoming  more  distinctly  marked  as 
plications  near  the  aperture.  Peristome  sinuous,  with  numerous 
indentations  corresponding  to  the  folds  upon  the  surface.^' 

The  specimen  here  figured  does  not  preserve  any  of  the  original 
surface  markings.  The  small  circular  spots  shown  by  the  figure  indi- 
cate a  peculiar  structure  developed  during  the  silicification  of  the 
specimen.  Two  or  three  faint  undefined  plications  are  noticeable 
on  the  sides.  A  rather  deep  sinus  marks  the  posterior  side  of  the 
peristome. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Platyceras  erectum  Hall  ? 

PI.  XIX,  fig.  7. 

P.  erectum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  5,  PI.  11, 
figs.  4-11. 

Shell  obliquely  arcuate,  apex  minute,  closely  enrolled  for  one  volu- 
tion, beyond  which  the  shell  rapidh^  expands  to  the  middle  of  the 
body  volution,  where  it  attains  its  maximum   diameter.     Surface 
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marked  by  concentric  striae  which  are  somewhat  lamellose  near  the 
aperture.    A  faintly  defined  fold  marks  the  dorsum. 

One  specimen  is  referred  to  this  species  with  some  doubt. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Chariest  own. 

Platyceras  rictum  Hall. 

P.  rictum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  13,  PI.  4,  figs. 
6,  12-17. 

P.  rictum  Xettleroth,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  166. 

Xettleroth  records  this  species.  I  have  not  seen  any  specimens 
that  could  be  referred  with  certainty  to  it. 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Comiferous  limestone"  (Jefferson ville  limestone?);  Clark  County. 

Platyceraa  rictum  var.  spinosa  n.  var. 

PI.  XVII.  figs.  5, 6a,  6b  5c. 

Shell  much  depressed,  strongly  arcuate;  apex  minute;  spire  closely 
and  obliquely  enrolled  about  one  and  a  half  turns,  when  it  abruptly 
expands,  forming  the  large  ventricose,  closely  enrolled  body  volution. 
Shell  either  sharply  or  gently  rounded  along  the  dorsal  line  of  the 
body  volution,  with  an  oblique  form  inclining  to  the  left.  Peristome 
reflected  in  fronts  almost  in  contact  with  the  spire.  Surface  marked 
by  undulating  concentric  striae  and  irregularly  arranged  tubular 
spines;  the  spines  vary  in  number  from  three  or  four  up  to  fifteen 
or  twenty.  This  form  differs  from  P.  rictum  in  its  less  angular  or 
rounded  dorsum,  and  in  having  the  surface  marked  by  spines.  Mr. 
Green's  collection  contains  several  specimens  of  this  shell;  all  of  them 
have  the  aperture  partially  broken  away  so  that  they  do  not  permit 
of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  comparison  with  P.  rictum. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Platyceras  ammon  Hall. 

P.  ammon  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  20,  PI.  8, 
figs.  7-10. 

This  species  is  listed  in  the  State  Museum  catalogue  of  Fossils 
(16th  Ann.  Rep.  Ind.  Dept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  409).  The  speci- 
men there  referred  to  is  too  poorly  preserved  to  admit  of  a  satisfac- 
tory identification.  I  have  not  recognized  this  species  in  my  collec- 
tion. 
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Platyceras  crassum  Hall? 

P.  crassum  Hall,  Pal.  K  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  18,  PL  7, 
figs.  6-10. 

I  have  seen  no  specimens  that  can  be  certainly  referred  to  this 
species.  A  few  specimens  which  are  not  now  accessible,  were  doubt- 
fully referred  to  this  species  in  a  previous  paper.* 

PUxtyceras  compressum  Nettlerotb. 

P.  compressum  Nettlerotb,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  162,  PI.  25, 
figs.  8-10. 

NettUroWs  original  description, — "Shell  of  medium  size  or  below 
it;  very  compressed  in  a  lateral  direction.  Apex  closely  enrolled  for 
one  and  a  half  volutions,  which  increase  in  size  very  gently;  after  this 
the  body  whorl,  measuring  a  little  more  than  a  half  volution,  expands 
rapidly  in  the  post-anterior  direction,  while  its  lateral  extension 
remains  almost  the  same  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body 
volution.  The  right  side  of  the  shell  is  moderately  convex  in  the 
apical  half,  but  becomes  concave  in  the  lower  half,  the  center  line 
of  the  concavity  running  at  right  angles  to  the  peristome.  The  left 
side  is  throughout  concave,  but  the  center  line  of  the  concavity  is 
parallel  to  the  peristome,  or  at  least  nearly  so.  The  aperture  is  very 
elongate  and  narrow,  and  expands  more  or  less  at  the  posterior  end 
of  its  right  side.  The  surface  is  marked  by  five  concentric  lamellose 
striae,  which  are  closely  arranged,  especially  in  the  lower  half,  and 
by  somewhat  obscure,  shallow,  radiating  plications,  only  noticed  in 
the  lower  part. 

"A  smaller  specimen,  of  about  half  the  size  of  the  one  illustrated, 
does  not  show  any  indication  of  those  plications." 

Foifnation  and  locality. 

'Tomiferous  limestone;"  (Jeffersonville  limestone?);  Falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

Platyceras  compresmm  var. 

Pl.XrX.flg«.2,2a. 

Shell  obliquely  arcuate,  and  laterally  compressed.  Apex  minute, 
closely  enrolled  for  one  and  a  half  volutions,  which  gradually  in- 
crease in  size.  The  body  volution  expands  rapidly  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  direction,  but  beyond  the  apical  whorls,  which  are 
moderately  convex  on  the  sides,  the  shell  develops  a  wide  sinus  on 

*  BuH.  Amer.  Pal.  No.  12. 1899  p.  75. 
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the  right  side  which  deepens  gradually  toward  the  aperture;  the  left 
side  is  slightly  convex  or  nearly  flat  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
aperture,  where  a  shallow  sinus  is  developed  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion to  the  one  on  the  opposite  side.  The  dorsum  is  sharply  rounded. 
Aperture  contracted  anterior  to  the  lateral  sinus  and  expanded  at 
the  posterior  end.  The  peristome  on  the  left  side  near  the  posterior 
margin  is  bent  in;  but  this  probably  is  abnormal.  Surface  marked  by 
fine  concentric  somewhat  wrinkled  striae. 

This  shell  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  P.  compressum  Nettle- 
roth,  but  does  not  have  the  left  side  concave  throughout  as  in  that 
species;  the  post-anterior  width  of  the  body  whorl  is  proportionally 
much  less  in  this  form  than  it  is  in  P.  compressum.  The  enormous 
variation  to  which  shells  of  this  genus  are  subject,  however,  serves 
scarcely  to  justify  recognizing  a  new  species  in  this  form  without 
direct  comparison  with  the  type  of  P.  compressum,  so  that  it  is  here 
regarded  only  as  a  variety  of  that  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Platyceras  ventricosiim  Conrad. 

P.  ventricosum  Meek,  111.  Geol.  Eep.,  Vol.  Ill,  1898,  p.  441,  PL  2, 
figs.  4a,  b. 

P.  ventricosum  Nettleroth,  Ky.  Poss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  168,  PL  25, 
fig.  10. 

This  species  has  been  reported  from  the  Indiana  Devonian  by  Net- 
tleroth.   I  have  not  seen  it. 

Formation  and  locality, 

"Comiferous  limestone"  (Jeflfersonville  limestone);  Clark  County. 

Platyceras  echinatum  HalL 

P.  echinatum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  PI.  5,  figs.  1-4. 

P.  echinatum  Nettleroth,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  164,  PL  33, 
fig.  21. 

HalVs  description, — "Shell  small,  obliquely  subovoid.  Apex  closely 
incurved  for  about  one  volution  or  one  and  a  half;  the  body  whorl 
from  one  half  to  one  volution  is  ventricose,  rapidly  expanding  from 
the  first,  giving  an  obliquely  conical  form.  Aperture  nearly  circular 
or  broad  oval;  peristome  sinuate,  the  lines  of  growth  and  fine  striae 
conforming  in  direction  to  the  outline  of  the  margin.  Remains  of 
revolving  striae  are  sometimes  traceable,  when  the  shell  is  not  exfoli- 
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atefl.  Besides  the  concentric  and  less  conspicuous  revolving  striae, 
the  surface  is  studded  with  numerous  nodes  and  small  spines,  the 
latter  preserved  only  where  the  shell  has  been  embedded  in  the  soft 
shale,  and  quite  separable  from  the  rock;  when  embedded  in  lime- 
stone, the  spines  and  exterior  shell  are  removed  with  the  matrix/' 

Nettleroth  has  figured  a  specimen  of  this  species  from  the  Falls. 
I  have  not  seen  it. 

Formation  and  locality, 

"Corniferous  limestone"  (Jeffersonville  limestone?);  Falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

Platyceras  ( Orthonychia)  fiuctuomm  Ulrich. 

P.  fluctuosum  Ulrich,  Contrib.  Am.  Pal.  1886,  p.  31,  PL  3,  figs.  6-6b. 

Ulrich^s  original  description. — "Shell  obliquely  conical,  laterally 
compressed,  gradually  expanding;  dorsum  straight  or  arcuate;  apex 
obtusely  pointed,  apparently  not  incurved.  Surface  or  apical  half  of 
shell  with  irregular  undulations  or  protuberances;  lower  half  plicated 
longitudinally,  the  plications  unequal,  and  crossed  by  irregular  undu- 
lating lines  of  growth.  Aperture  narrowly  ovate,  with  the  margin 
sinuate,  or  rather  irregularly  serrated." 

Formation  and  locality. 
"Middle  Devonian  (Up.  Helderberg?);    Falls  of  the  Ohio." 

Platyceras  (?)  aretiostoma  Ulrich. 

P.  arctiostoma  Ulrich,  Contrib.  Am.  Pal.,  Vol.  I,  1886,  p.  30,  PI.  3, 
figs.  7-7b. 

VlricVs  original  description. — "Shell  semirhomboidal,  obliquely  en- 
rolled, and  consisting  of  about  two  volutions;  apex  minute,  depressed; 
outer  volution  compressed  laterally,  rapidly  increasing  in  height, 
but  slowly  in  width,  with  the  sides,  which  diverge  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  flat  at  the  aperture,  and  slightly  convex  near  the  nucleus 
whorl;  the  upper  side  is  longitudinally  concave  and  narrowly  rounded 
toward  the  depressed  apex;  the  periphery  is  subangular,  and  the  lower 
side  rather  flat  and  abruptly  rounded  into  the  large  umbilicus.  Aper- 
ture oblique,  extremely  elongate,  with  the  sides  subparallel. 

"Surface  marked  by  fine,  well  developed,  and  somewhat  undulating 
striae  of  growth.  These  are  crossed  by  faint  revolving  lines.  Where 
the  external  layer  of  the  shell  is  preserved  the  surface  is  polished." 

This  species  is  known  only  by  the  type  specimen. 

Formation  and  locality. 
"Lower  Devonian"  (Jeffersonville  limestone);  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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FlcUyceras  (Orthonychia)  Jluctuosum  Ulrich. 

P.  (Orthonychia)  fluctuosum  Ulrich,  Contrib.  Am.  Pal.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  31,  PL  3,  figs.  6-6b. 

UlricWs  original  description, — "Shell  obliquely  conical,  laterally 
compressed,  gradually  expanding;  dorsum  straight  or  arcuate;  apex 
obtusely  pointed,  apparently  not  incurved.  Surface  of  apical  half 
of  shell  with  irregular  undulations  or  protuberances;  lower  half  pli- 
cated longitudinally,  the  plications  unequal,  and  crossed  by  irregular 
undulating  lines  of  growth.  Aperture  narrowly  ovate,  with  the  mar- 
gin sinuate,  or  rather,  irregularly  serrated.  This  shell  differs  from 
all  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  or  subgenus  Orthonychia  Hall 
in  the  compressed  form  and  irregular  surface  undulations.  It  may  be 
compared  with  P.  (0.)  perplexum  Hall  from  the  Upper  Helderberg 
of  New  York.^^ 

The  only  specimens  which  have  been  found  are  in  the  collections  of 
Mr.  Green. 

Formation  and  locality. 
"Middle  Devonian"  (Jeflfersonville  limestone);  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Platyceras  bUUchleyi  n.  sp. 

PI.  XVII.  fig.  6. 

Shell  arcuate,  depressed;  apex  minute,  closely  enrolled  for  about 
three-fourths  of  a  volution,  when  it  abruptly  widens  into  the  greatly 
expanded  body  volution.  The  shell  is  compressed  along  the  dorsal 
line  from  the  apex  to  the  posterior  margin,  giving  it  a  sharply  angular 
dorsum;  the  angular  dorsum  supports  seven  strong  and  somewhat 
compressed  spines  which  are  directed  backwards.  There  may  have 
been  and  probably  were  two  or  three  other  spines,  anterior  to  those 
shown  in  the. figure,  which  are  not  preserved.  The  right  side  is 
rather  more  expanded  than  the  left.  Shell  in  front  descending  almost 
vertically  from  the  incurved  apex  to  the  aperture;  on  the  sides  it  is 
slightly  rounded  below  the  dorsum  and  then  slopes  regularly  to  the 
aperture;  length  and  width  of  aperture  nearly  equal.  Peristome  sin- 
uous. 

Surface  marked  by  fine,  even  striae. 

P.  indianensis  resembles  this  shell  in  its  angular  dorsum,  but  does 
not  have  the  row  of  dorsal  spines  which  clearly  distinguishes  this 
shell  from  any  Platyceras  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Formation  and  locality. 
JefPersonville  limestone;  Little  Eoek  Creek,  Cass  County. 
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Flatyceras  lineare  n.  sp. 

PI.  XVIII,  figs.  3, 3». 

Shell  smallj  depressed  arcuate  along  the  dorsal  axis;  apex  minute^ 
closely  enrolled  for  one  and  a  half  volutions,  beyond  which  the  shell 
abruptly  expands,  spreading  more  upon  the  right  than  upon  the  left 
side.  Dorsum  gently  rounded  toward  the  aperture,  abruptly  rounded 
near  the  apex.  Aperture  oblique.  Posterior  half  of  the  peristome 
deeply  sinuate. 

Surface  marked  by  very  fine  concentric  striae  which  are  somewhat 
wrinkled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shell.  The  body  whorl  is  marked 
by  two  distinct  longitudinal  color  bands,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
dorsum;  these  do  not  extend  quite  to  the  closely  enrolled  part  of  the 
shell.  These  bands  have  a  sepia  brown  color  and  show  as  distinctly 
on  the  creamy  white  surface  of  the  shell  as  if  the  specimen  were  still 
living. 

This  species  is  probably  more  closely  related  to  the  P.  buculentum 
type  than  any  other.  Its  much  smaller  size  and  comparatively  larger 
aperture  distinguish  it  from  that  species.  The  peristome  does  not 
spread  over  the  preceding  volution  as  in  P.  huculentum.  The  color 
bands  are  unique,  but  may  not  be  preserved  in  other  specimens.  Mr. 
Green's  collection  contains  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen. 

Formation  and  locality, 
"Middle  Devonian''  (Jeffersonville  limestone);  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 


Platyceras  subdrculare  n.  sp. 
PI.  XIX.  fig  5. 

Shell  arched,  the  dorsal  line  of  the  body  whorl  forming  a  nearly 
perfect  half  circle.  Apex  minute,  closely  coiled  against  the  apical 
whorls,  shell  gradually  enlarging  from  the  apex,  sharply  rounded  on 
the  dorsum.  The  aperture  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  auriculate 
expansion  near  the  posterior  margin  on  each  side  of  the  shell,  which 
appears  to  be  most  strongly  developed  on  the  right  side,  giving  a 
heart-shaped  outline.  The  peristome  is  turned  backwards  at  the 
margin,  spreading  partially  over  the  preceding  volution. 

Surface  marked  by  fine  arched  striae.  On  the  body  whorl  the 
shell  is  marked  by  a  color  band  on  each  side  of  the  dorsum;  the  band 
on  the  right  side  on  nearing  the  apex  approaches  the  axis  of  the  shell 
and  on  the  apical  whorl  follows  the  dorsum.     A  third  less  distinct 
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color  band  marks  the  right  side  of  the  shell  just  above  the  auriculate 
expansion,  and  extends  from  the  aperture  about  half  way  to  the  apex. 
The  specimen  figured  belongs  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Green. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  seen. 

Formation  and  locality. 

^^Middle  Devonian"  (Jeffersonville  limestone);  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

PTEROPODA.* 

Cdeolus  tenuidnctum  Hall. 

Pl.XXlII.figi  6,7. 

C.  tenuicinctum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  PL  32,  figs. 
5-9;  PI.  32A,  figs.  6-10. 

Hall's  description. — "Shell  an  extremfly  elongate,  gradually  and 
regularly  tapering  cone,  having  in  the  largest  individuals  a  diameter 
of  six  millimeters  at  the  largest  extremity,  with  a  length  of  seventy- 
five  millimeters.  Surface  marked  by  fine  closely  arranged  striae,  or 
frequently  with  more  distant  oblique  annulations,  receding  from  the 
aperture  or  sinuate  on  the  ventral  side — the  degree  of  obliquity  de- 
pending upon  the  position  of  the  fossil  or  the  relation  of  the  parts 
exposed  to  view.  Interrupted  longitudinal  striae  are  visible  in  well 
preserved  specimens." 

This  species  is  not  uncommon,  but  well  preserved  specimens  are 
rare.  The  specimens  which  I  have  are  marked  by  fine  regular  con- 
centric striae;  there  are  no  oblique  annulations.  • 

One  specimen  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  has  a  length  of  2  9-10 
inches  and  a  width  at  the  larger  end  of  3-10  of  an  inch.  The  speci- 
mens listed  as  C.  aciculum  on  p.  80,  Bull.  Ann.  Pal.  No.  12,  probably 
belong  to  this  species. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jeffersonville  limestone  and  Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Charlestown  and  Lexington. 

TENTACULITES. 

A.     Annulations  prominent,  angular  or  snbangular,  form  moderately  elongate 

and  slender.  T,  scalariformis, 

AA.     Annulations  not  very  prominent,  rounded,  sides  sloping,  and  form  very 

elongate  and  slender.  T.  dexithta. 


*  This  group  is  treated  as  a  division  of  the  Gastropoda  in  the  English  edition  of  Zittel's 
Paleontology. 
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Tentacidites  dexithea  Hall. 


T.  dexithea  Hall,  Pal.  X.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1888,  Supplement,  p. 
6,  PL  114,  figs.  18,  19. 

HalVs  original  description. — "This  species  is  distinguished  from  the 
T,  scalarifomiis  occurring  in  the  Upper  Helderburg  limestone  by  its 
more  elongate  and  slender  form,  and  more  sloping  annuli." 

The  differences  between  the  form  occurring  in  the  Pendleton  sand- 
stone and  that  found  in  the  Devonian  limestone  are  very  slight  and 
are  due  doubtless  to  the  different  conditions  of  sedimentation  under 
which  the  two  existed.  The  separation  of  the  Pendleton  form  from 
T,  scalarifomiis  as  a  distinct  species  seems  to  be  a  distinction  of 
doubtful  value. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Pendleton  sandstone;  Pe'hdleton. 


TerUacidites  sccdariformis  Hall. 

PI.  XXIII,  fig.  9. 

T.  scalarifomiis  Hall,  Pal.  X.  Y.  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  p.  167,  PI.  31,  figs. 
3-11. 

HalVs  description, — "Form  elongate  conical,  straight,  somewhat 
more  cylindrical  in  approaching  the  aperture;  with  the  apex  in  well 
preserved  specimens  extremely  attenuate  and  quite  solid  from  one- 
foufth  to  one-third  the  entire  length  of  the  shell.  Annulations  prom- 
inent, subangular,  sometimes  rounded  on  the  larger  part  of  the  cone, 
closely  arranged  and  sharply  angular  near  the  apex,  gradually  in- 
creasing their  distance,  becoming  less  angular  with  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  shell,  and  obtuse  and  rounded  towards  the  aperture; 
usually  but  little  variation  in  character  on  the  outer  half  of  the 
length,  where  the  spaces  between  are  greater  than  the  annulations. 
Interspaces  and  annulations,  when  well  preserved,  marked  by  fine, 
even  transverse  striae,  of  which  nine  or  ten  may  be  counted  in  the 
furrows,  and  half  as  many  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  annu- 
lations.^' 

This  species  is  rather  common  at  some  localities. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  and  Jeffersonville  limestone;  Clark  County, 
Scipio,  Lancaster,  North  Vernon,  Bartholomew  County,  and  Pipe 
Creek  Falls. 
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Conularia  sp.  , 
PI.  XXUI.  flg.  8. 

Form  of  shell  unknown;  surface  marked  by  numerous  fine  trans- 
verse ridges,  of  which  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  the  space  of 
one-fifth  of  an  inch;  the  summit  of  each  ridge  is  marked  by  from 
eight  to  ten  minute  pores  in  the  space  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The 
interspaces  between  the  ridges  are  marked  by  extremely  fine  longi- 
tudinal lines. 

Only  one  specimen,  which  is  badly  crushed,  has  been  found.  It 
occurs  in  the  Spirifer  mucronatus  fauna  of  northern  Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Delphi. 

CEPHALOPODA. 
QYR00EBA8. 

A.    Surface  marked  bj  transverse  foliate  expansions  rising  above  the  test. 

O,  ja9on, 
A  A.     Surface  not  marked  hy  foliate  expansions. 

b.    Septa  curving  strongly  backward  in  crossing  the  sides ;   volutions 
subquadrangular  in  transverse  section.  O,  indianenais, 

bb.    Septae  curving  very  slightly  backward  in  crossing  the  sides ;  volu- 
tions suboval  in  transverse  section.  O.  ineUgam, 

Oyroeeraa  jason  Hall. 
Pi.  XXVII,  fig.  1. 

G.  jason  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  381,  PI.  50, 
figs.  1-2. 

Shell  very  large  curved,  making  about  one-third  of  a  volution; 
robust  and  nearly  circular  in  transverse  section.  Conch  rather  grad- 
ually enlarging. 

Chamber  of  habitation  and  siphuncle  not  observed.  Test  has  a 
thickness  of  about  8/50  of  an  inch.  Surface  covered  by  irregular 
lamellose  lines  of  growth.  Prominent  transverse  foliate  expansions 
on  the  test  mark  the  surface  at  regular  intervals.  These  are  usually 
distant  from  each  other  on  the  ventral  side  from  one-half  to  one  inch; 
they  are  directed  toward  the  aperture,  rising  sometimes  as  much  as 
an  inch  above  the  surface,  and  are  somewhat  crinkled.  Traces  of  a 
low,  sharp  ridge  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  are  preserved. 

The  specimen  figured  has  a  length  of  10^  inches,  and  a  diameter  in 
the  widest  part  of  3^  inches.  This  specimen  does  not  show  the 
"somewhat  hexagonaP  transverse  section  mentioned  by  Hall  nor  the 
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deep  sinus  ascribed  to  C,  jason,  but  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a 
representative  of  that  type. 

The  specimen  figured  was  collected  by  Mr.  John  Powers;  it  is  the 
only  one  known  to  me. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Lexington. 


Qyroceroi  indianense  n.  sp. 

PI.  XXIV.  fig.  1;  XXV,  figs.  1.  la. 

Shell  large,  subovoid,  discoid,  making  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
volutions,  which  enlarge  rather  rapidly  and  are  closely  contiguous. 
Volutions  rounded,  subquadrangular,  the  transverse  diameter  some- 
what greater  than  the  dorso-ventral  diameter;  sides  flattened,  per- 
iphery and  inner  surface  very  gently  convex.  Septa  separated  on  the 
periphery  by  a  space  equal  to  about  one-third  the  dorso-ventral 
diameter;  the  width  of  the  interseptal  spaces  on  the  periphery  at  any 
point  is  equal  to  about  three  times  the  width  of  the  same  spaces 
on  the  opposite  surface.  The  septa  describe  graceful  backward 
curves  in  crossing  the  sides,  bending  forward  to  the  peripheral  sur- 
face, which  they  cross  in  straight  or  slightly  backward  curving  lines; 
the  backward  curve  on  the  periphery,  if  developed,  is  much  less 
marked  than  on  the  sides.  Body  chamber  large,  occupying  about  half 
the  outer  volution. 

Siphuncle  small,  about  midway  between  the  center  and  the  periph- 
eral mai:gin  of  the  volution.  The  inner  volution  shows  a  line  of  small 
nodes  marking  each  of  the  obtuse  angles  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  sides  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  volution.  Sur- 
face markings  elsewhere  not  preserved. 

This  shell  agrees  very  closely  with  Meek^s  description  of  Qyrocera- 
tites  ohioensis  except  in  the  direction  of  the  septa,  which  he  describes 
as  curving  backward  more  strongly  on  the  peripheral  surface  than  on 
the  sides.    In  the  specimens  here  described  the  reverse  is  true. 

I  have  seen  but  two  specimens  of  this  fossil,  both  found  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Hanover,  Ind. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jefferson vUle  lime8tone(?);  Jefferson  County. 
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OyrocevM  indegans  Meek  ? 
pi.xxvni.flg.  1. 

G.  (NautUus)  inelegans  Meek,  Ohio  Pal.  Vol.  1, 1873,  p.  232,  PI.  21. 

The  specimen  here  figured  is  referred  doubtfully  to  0.  inelegans. 
It  represents  apparently  about  half  of  the  body  volution  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  that  species. 

Dorso-ventral  diameter  somewhat  greater  than  the  transverse 
diameter;  broadly  rounded  on  the  periphery  and  rather  sharply 
rounded  on  the  dorsal  side.  Septa  crossing  the  sides  with  a  very 
slight  posterior  curve,  their  anterior  faces  very  concave.  Body  cham- 
ber very  large,  forming  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the 
specimen. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

NatUUus  maximiLs  (Conrad). 

N.  maximus  Nettleroth,  Ky.  Foss.  Shells,  1889,  p.  196,  PI.  24,  fig.  1. 
Nettleroth  figures  this  species  from  the  Indiana  Devonian.    I  have 
not  seen  it. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Q0MPH0CEBA8. 

A.    Surface  marked  by  longitudinal  ridges  or  striae. 

b.    Shell  gibbous  or  subglobose.  0,  amforme, 

bb.     Shell  slender.  G.  raphanw, 

A  A.     Surface  not  marked  hy  longitudinal  striae. 

c.     Chamber  of  habitation  abruptly  rounded  at  the  front. 

O.  turlini/orme, 
cc.    Chamber  of  habitation  gently  rounded  at  the  front. 

O,  minum, 

Oompfioeeras  turbiniforme  M.  and  W. 

G.  turbiniforme  Meek  and  Worthen,  Geol.  Surv.  111.,  Vol.  Ill,  1868, 
p.  444,  PL  12,  figs.  2a,  b. 

Meek  and  Worlhen^s  description. — "Shell  rather  small,  turbinate 
or  subovate,  very  slightly  un symmetrical;  section  circular  or  nearly 
so;  chambered  part  rapidly  expanding,  with  sides  slightly  convex 
above.  Nonseptate  part  very  short,  or  three  times  as  wide  as  long, 
rounding  in  abruptly  above;  aperture  contracted,  but  exact  form  un- 
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known.  Septa  only  moderately  concave;  nearly  equidistant  at  all 
points,  excepting  near  the  center  and  the  apex,  where  they  are  more 
crowded;  at  about  the  widest  part  of  the  shell,  separated  by  spaces 
equaling  one-eighth  of  its  greatest  diameter. 

"Siphon  small  and  marginal.  Surface  nearly  smooth,  or  with  only 
fine  lines  of  growth.^^ 

The  collections  at  hand  contain  three  specimens  of  this  species. 
In  one  of  these  specimens  the  aperture,  the  width  of  the  nonseptate 
part,  is  equal  to  twice  its  length.  The  front  of  the  shell  rounds  off 
abruptly  to  the  aperture,  which  is  margined  by  a  process  which  pro- 
jects slightly  above  the  surface.  The  aperture  is  a  transverse  slit 
rounded  at  the  ends  with  a  straight  upper  margin;  the  lower  lip 
has  in  the  middle  a  deep  rounded  sinus  whose  width  equals  one- third 
the  length  of  the  aperture. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown  and  Ijexington. 

OomphoeeroB  minum  Hall. 

Pl.XXV,flg.3. 

G.  minum  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  34,  PI.  122,  fig.  4. 

HalVs  description. — "Shell  small,  oviform;  point  of  greatest  transv 
verse  section  on  the  anterior  third  of  the  tube.  Chamber  of  habita- 
tion comparatively  large  and  gibbous.  Aperture  small,  trilobate. 
Air  chambers  two  mm.  in  depth.  Test  marked  by  lines  of  growth. 
Length  of  specimen  30mm,  greatest  diameter  22mm.  The  shell  of 
the  individual  described  is  silicified  and  many  of  the  features  are 
obscure.^' 

The  collections  at  hand  contain  four  specimens  of  this  species. 
They  are  characterized  by  their  pear-shaped  outlines,  regularly 
rounded  anterior  extremities  and  trilobate  apertures.  One  of  the 
specimens  shows  the  siphuncle  to  be  submarginal.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  septa  are  more  closely  crowded  at  one  side  than  at  the 
other,  giving  them  an  unsymmetrieal  appearance,  as  in  the  specimen 
figured. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Gomphoceras  ovijorme  Hall. 

(J.  oviforme  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  344,  PI.  45, 
figs.  1-4;  PI.  46,  figs.  6,  7;  PI.  94,  figs.  6,  7. 
One  specimen  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  is  referred  to  this  species 
'h  some  doubt. 
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Shell  straight,  rather  gibbous,  oval  in  transverse  section.  Chamber 
of  habitation  long,  the  length  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  width. 
Greatest  width  near  the  base  of  the  chamber  of  habitation,  which  is 
slightly  contracted  posterior  to  the  aperture.  The  four  or  five  cam- 
erae  next  the  chamber  of  habitation  are  of  uniform  size  except  the 
last,  which  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  others.  Sides  of  shell  taper- 
ing very  gradually  toward  the  apex,  which  is  not  preserved. 

Surface  markings  not  preserved.  The  length  of  the  shell  is 
2  9/10  inches;  the  chamber  of  habitation  has  a  length  of  1^  inches. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Oomplioceras  raphanus  Hall  ?. 

G.  raphanus  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  347,  PI.  94, 
figs.  2-5,  10. 

Some  very  poor  specimens  in  the  State  Museum  were  listed  under 
this  species  in  the  State  Museum  catalogue.*  Their  state  of  preserva- 
tion will  not  permit  of  positive  determination,  and  they  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  this  species. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Oharlestown  and  Lexington. 

Qomphoceras  sp. 
PI.  XXIX.  fig.  1. 

The  specimen  figured  is  a  limestone  cast,  unsatisfactory  for  specific 
determination.  It  may  be  compared  with  Oomphoceras  eximum  Hall. 
The  shell  is  vertically  compressed,  elliptical  in  cross  section.  Toward 
the  apex  the  shell  is  slightly  curved  upward.  The  septa  are  mod- 
erately convex  on  their  posterior  faces. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jefferson ville  limestone:  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

ORTHOCERA8. 

A.     Transverse  ridges  with  nodes  in  longitudinal  ridges.  O.  caldweilen8»8. 

A  A.     Transverse  ridges  without  nodes.  0.  thoas. 

Orthoceras  ihoas  Hall. 

0.  iho&s  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  261,  PL  41,  figs. 
1-9;  PI.  78B,  f\g.  5;  PI.  79,  fig.  13;  PI.  80,  figs.  7,  8,  10,  11;  PI.  112, 
figs.  7-8. 


«16th  Ann.  R«p.  Ind.  D«pt.  G«ol.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
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The  collections  from  northern  Indiana  contain  a  section  of  a  tube 
of  this  species  measuring  two  inches  in  length  and  one  and  one-tenth 
inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part.  Shell  straight,  very  gradually 
expanding,  circular  in  transverse  section.  Septa  rather  deeply  con- 
cave. Surface  marked  by  transverse  annulations  separated  by  flat 
or  slightly  concave  interspaces  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  width.  The 
annulations  are  rather  low  rounded  or  obtusely  angular  ridges.  In- 
distinct longitudinal  striae  mark  the  surface.  The  specimen  is  poorly 
preserved  and  if  transverse  striae  have  been  present  they  are  not  pre- 
served. ^ 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 


Orthoceraa  ealdiveUends  Miller  and  Gurley. 

0.  caldwellensis  M.  &  G.,  Bull.  111.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  11, 
p.  31,  PI.  4,  figs.  1-2. 

Miller  and  Ourletfs  original  description. — "Shell  straight,  large, 
long,  very  slowly  and  regularly  enlarging  from  the  apex  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  chamber  of  habitation.  Only  the  middle  part  of  the 
shell  is  preserved  in  our  specimens.  Chamber  of  habitation  unknown. 
Transverse  section  subelliptical.  Siphunele  subcentral.  The  shell  is 
preserved  on  our  specimen  and  the  air  chambers  are  not,  therefore, 
exposed.  The  shell  is  widely  and  deeply  annulated  or  transversely 
furrowed.  The  dividing  ridges  are  nodose.  The  nodes  are  arranged 
in  longitudinal  rows.  There  are  fourteen  nodes  on  each  transverse 
ridge,  in  the  specimen,  and  hence  there  are  fourteen  longitudinal 
rows  of  nodes.  A  longitudinal  line  crosses  each  furrow  from  node 
to  node,  but  it  is  nearly  obsolete  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows.  The 
width  of  a  furrow  or  distance  between  two  nodes,  at  the  larger  end, 
is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  shorter  diameter  of  the  shell,  but,  at 
the  smaller  end  of  the  specimen,  the  distance  between  two  nodes  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  greater  diameter.  The  width  of  the 
annulations,  therefore,  does  not  bear  a  regular  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  shell.  There  is  an  obscure  node  between  the  regular 
nodes,  at  the  larger  end,  but  none  near  the  smaller  end.  The  septum 
shown  at  the  smaller  end  is  highly  arched,  and  it  appears  as  if  there 
is  only  one  septum  to  correspond  with  each  annulation.  The  shell 
is  thick  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  furrows  shows  no  lamellose  lines 
of  growth,  but,  possibly,  a  better  preserved  specimen  would  show  such 
lines.'' 
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This  species  is  known  only  from  the  types. 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Upper  ITehlerburg  group;"  Clark  County. 

Cyrtocenu  expansum  d.  &p. 

Pl.XXVI.flg.l. 

Shell  rather  large,  moderately  curved.  Transverse  section  ellip- 
tical, the  dorso-ventral  and  transverse  diameters  in  the  ratio  of  8 
to  11.  Shell  rapidly  enlarging  from  the  apex.  Apex  not  preserved. 
Chamber  of  habitation  large  and  gibbous,  having  a  length  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  width.  SeptA  rather  strongly  concave  on  their 
posterior  faces.  Sutures  regularly  transverse.  Siphuncle  dorsal, 
about  midway  between  the  center  and  dorsal  margins. 

Surface  marked  by  transverse  closely  arranged  striae,  and  by  some- 
what stronger  and  more  distant  longitudinal  striae.  The  latter  are 
separated  by  spaces  four  or  five  times  their  own  width. 

This  form  does  not  seem  to  be  very  closely  related  to  any  other 
species  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  position  of  the  siphuncle 
near  the  dorsal  margin  distinguishes  it  sharply  from  most  species  of 
this  genus. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 

Cyrtoceras  8p. 

PI.  XXV.  fig.  2. 

Shell  arcuate,  very  rapidly  expanding.  Somewhat  compressed, 
subovate  in  transverse  section,  the  ventral  surface  strongly  convex 
and  the  dorsal  very  slightly  convex  or  nearly  flat.  Chamber  of  hab- 
itation not  preserved.  Septa  thin,  with  a  concavity  in  the  posterior 
portion  equal  to  their  thickness;  in  the  anterior  portion  the  concavity 
is  greater.    Siphuncle  on  the  ventral  side,  subraarginal. 

Surface  marked  by  fine  transverse  striae  which  arch  slightly  back- 
ward in  crossing  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side. 

The  specimen  here  figured  is  believed  to  represent  a  new  species, 
but  since  the  absence  of  the  chamber  of  habitation  prevents  a  full 
description,  no  specific  designation  will  be  proposed. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds(?);  Jefferson  County. 

49-0601.  ^  J 
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OoniatUes  diicoideus  var.  ohioenm  Hall. 

G.  discoideus  var.  ohioensis  Hall,  27th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  1874,  PL  13,  figs.  18,  19. 

I  have  seen  but  one  fragmentary  specimen  of  this  gonatile. 
Formation  and  locality. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Lexington  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

CRUSTACEA. 
PBACOPS 

A.     Pleural  annalations  of  the  pygidiam  dichotomoas. 

b.     Axis  of  the  thorax  with  row  of  spines.  P.  cruUiia* 

bb.     Axis  of  the  thorax  without  row  of  spines.  P.  enstata  var.  ptpa. 

AA.     Pleural  annulattons  of  the  pjgidium  not  dichotomous.  P.  raneu 

Phacops  rana  (Greeu). 

Pl.XXXI,fifff.l,U,lb. 

Phacops  rana  (Hall  and  Clarke),  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  19, 
PI.  7,  figs.  1-11;  PI.  8,  figs.  1-18;  PI.  8A,  figs.  21-33. 

This  well  known  species  is  perhaps  more  common  than  any  other 
trilobite  in  the  Indiana  Devonian.  Complete  individuals,  however, 
are  rare.  The  largest  specimen  observed  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions: Length  of  cephalon,  7/10  of  an  inch;  thorax,  1  7/50  inches; 
pygidium,  5/10  of  an  inch;  total  length,  2  17/50  inches.  The  lenses 
in  the  eyes  of  the  specimens  figured  here,  which  are  from  Mr.  Green's 
collection,  number  respectively  69  and  82. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Charles  town,  North  Vernon,  Bartholo- 
mew County,  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Watson,  Ticxington,  Lancaster  and 
Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 

Phacops  cristata  Hall. 

P.  cristata  Hall  and  Clarke,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VIT,  1888,  p.  14, 
PI.  6,  figs.  1-13,  16-29;  PI.  8A,  figs.  1-4. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Green  contains  a  segment  of  the  thorax 
of  this  species.  It  is  flattened  and  dichotomous  on  the  pleurae  and 
bears  the  short,  strong  spine  on  the  axis  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  species.    No  other  specimens  of  the  species  have  been  observed. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Phacops  cristata  var.  pipa  H.  and  C. 

Pl.XXX,fig.4. 

P.  cristata  var.  pipa  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  18, 
PI.  8A,  figs.  5-18. 
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This  variety  is  distinguished  from  P.  cristata  according  to  Hall 
and  Clarke  by  the  following  characters:  (a)  Greatly  inferior  size; 
(b)  absence  of  the  axial  row  of  spines;  (c)  smaller  spines  at  the  genal 
angles;  (d)  fewer  annulations  upon  the  pygidium;  (e)  smaller  number 
of  corneal  lenses,  varying  from  23  to  45  for  each  eye. 

Hall  and  Clarke  record  this  variety  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
A  few  pygidia  from  this  locality  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  are  referred 
with  some  doubt  to  this  species.  These  have  from  nine  to  ten  annula- 
tions on  the  axis  and  six  to  seven  on  the  pleurae;  the  anterior  two  or 
three  of  the  latter  are  distinctly  grooved  near  their  distal  extremities 
and  near  their  junction  with  the  axis,  while  their  medial  partition  is 
marked  by  a  very  faintly  impressed  line  or  not  at  all. 

Formation  and  locality, 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

PR0ETU9. 

A.     Pjgidium  very  small,  with  minute  tubercles  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows 
on  each  annul ation.  P.  microgemma, 

AX.     Pygidium  not  very  small,  with  regularly  arranged  tubercles ^q  the  annula- 
tions. 
b.     Lateral   furrows    on   the  glabella  deep   and   prominent,  glabella 
tapering  anteriorly.  P.  eurvimargiTuUus, 

bb.     Lateral  furrows  on  the  glabella  shallow  and  inconspicuous  or  obso- 
lete, glabella  not  tapering  anteriorly, 
c.     Posterior  portion  of  the  pygidium  smooth. 

P.  cr<u9imarginaiu8. 
CO.     Posterior  portion  of  pygidium  with  annulations  similar  to 
those  on  the  anterior  portion, 
d.     Cephalon  very  short  without   spines    at  the    genal 
angles.  P.  folltceps, 

dd.     Cephalon  not  very  short  with  long  spines  at  the  genal 
angles, 
e.     Annulations  of  the  pygidium  arching  back- 
ward in  crossing  the  summit  of  the  axis. 
P.  maeroeephalus, 
ee.     Annulations  of  the  pygidium  not  arching  back- 
ward in  crossing  the  axis, 
f.     Border  of  cephalon  grooved  by  two  fur- 
rows. P.  eaTudiculatui. 
ff.     Border  of  cephalon  not  grooved  by  two 
furrows, 
g.     Glabella  rather  strongly  convex. 
P.  elanu, 
gg.    Glabella  depressed. 

P.  l{UimarginaiU8, 
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Proetus  latimarginatus  Hall  and  Clarke. 

P.  latimarginatus  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  97,  PI.  22, 
figs.  7-12. 

Hall  and  darkens  original  description, — "General  form  and  propor- 
tions: Outline  elliptical,  length  to  width  as  two  to  one.  Surface 
conspicuously  trilobate,  convex,  deflected  on  the  marginal  area. 
Cephalon  semielliptical  in  outline;  border  broad,  flat,  thickened  by 
doublure  and  produced  into  stout  spines  at  the  angles  of  the  cheeks. 
Length  to  width  as  5  to  7. 

"Facial  sutures  taking  their  origin  close  within  the  genal  angles, 
passing  forward  very  obliquely  over  the  occipital  ring  to  the  eye 
lobe,  cutting  the  anterior  margin  at  points  relatively  distant,  and 
approximating  upon  the  doublure. 

"Glabella  depressed  convex,  slightly  flattened  above  and  posteriorly 
elevated  on  the  axial  line;  long,  conate  extending  to  the  frontal 
border.  Width  at  the  base  greater  than  one-third  the  width  of  the 
shield.  Lateral  furrows  obscure,  but  indications  of  three  pairs  may 
be  observed.  Occipital  lobes  comparatively'  large;  occipital  furrows 
narrow,  bifurcating  near  the  axial  furrow  to  include  the  occipital 
lobes,  and  T)ecoming  very  deep  upon  the  cheeks;  occipital  ring  broad 
and  flat.  • 

"Cheeks  convex,  depressed  about  the  base  of  the  eyes,  thence  some- 
what abruptly  deflected  to  the  marginal  sulcus  and  occipital  furrow. 

'TEyes  comparatively  small,  approximate,  attaining  the  elevation 
of  the  glabella.  Palpebrum  small;  palpebral  lobes  depressed,  obscure; 
palpebral  sulcus  shallow. 

"Thorax  subquadrate,  length  to  width  as  two  to  three;  margins 
nearly  parallel;  surface  equally  trilobate. 

"Axis  evenly  arched,  widest  at  the  fourth  segment  and  tapering 
thence  regularly  backward.    Segments  flattened,  transverse. 

"Pleurae  flat  for  one-half  their  width  and  thence  deflected  in  a 
moderately  sharp  curve  to  the  margin.  Each  segment  grooved  for 
two-thirds  its  length,  and  beveled  upon  the  outer  third  by  the  articu- 
lating plane. 

"Pygidium  parabolic  in  outline,  length  to  width  as  three  to  five; 
evenly  convex;  border  broad,  flat  or  slightly  sloping. 

"Axis  prominent  and  evenly  tapering  to  an  abrupt  and  somewhat 
elevated  termination  just  within  the  posterior  border,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  low  ridge.  Indications  of  seven  or  eight  transverse 
annulations  appear  on  the  axis,  exclusively  of  the  articulating  ring, 
which  is  more  conspicuous  than  any  of  the  others. 
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"Pleura  evenly  sloping  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  margins.  Artic- 
ulating ring  very  conspicuous;  annulations  obscure,  almost  obsolete. 
Four  are  visible  in  favorably  preserved  specimens,  and  all  are  de- 
pressed above  and  faintly  grooved.'* 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Pendleton  sandstone  from 
which  the  types  Avere  obtained,  but  I  have  not  recognized  it  elsewhere. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Pendleton  sandstone;  Pendleton. 

Proeius  cancdiculatus  Hall. 

P.  canaliculatus  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  107,  PI.  20, 
figs.  10, 11;  PI.  23,  figs.  10, 11. 

Hall  and  Clarke's  description. — "The  species  is  characterized  by  its 
violin-shaped  glabella  (genus  Aeonia,  Burmeister),  constricted  at  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  and  broadly  rounded  on  the  anterior 
extremity.  Its  length  would  be  more  than  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  cephalon,  and  its  width  apparently  somewhat  less  than  one-third 
that  of  the  cephalon.  The  transverse  furrows  are  indistinct  upon 
the  crust,  but  appear  to  consist  of  three  pairs  and  the  accessory  pair. 
The  first  pair  visible  is  transverse,  and  the  posterior  pairs  are  in- 
clined backward.  All  the  glabellar  lobes  are  faint.  The  occipital 
lobes  are  conspicuous;  the  occipital  furrow  narrow  and  deep;  the 
occipital  ring  moderately  broad  and  flattened.  The  border  is  very 
broad  and  flat,  and  is  grooved  along  the  anterior  limbus  by  two 
furrows,  the  anterior  of  which  is  narrow  and  close  upon  the  edge, 
the  other  is  broad  and  is  separated  from  the  frontal  margin  of  the 
glabella  by  a  rounded  ridge.  Upon  the  cheeks  these  grooves  become 
shallower  and  reduced  to  two  planes,  the  interior  and  broader  one 
horizontal,  the  anterior  narrower  and  beveling.  At  the  genal  angles 
the  border  is  produced  into  moderately  long  and  stout  spines  which 
are  ridged  upon  the  surface,  and  minutely  curved  at. the  tip.  The 
eyes  and  palpebral  lobes  are  comparatively  large,  the  orbital  ridge 
elevated,  the  cheeks  flattened  at  their  summit  below  this  ridge, 
abruptly  curving  to  the  marginal  and  occipital  furrows.  The  surface 
is  smooth  upon  the  border,  finely  granulose  upon  the  glabella  and 
})ustulose  upon  the  flattened  summits  of  the  cheeks.  The  doublure 
is  strongly  rounded  and  incurved,  somewhat  excavate  at  the  genal 
angles,  sharply  convex  and  ridged  upon  the  genal  spines.  Its  surface 
is  marked  by  longitudinally  parallel,  lamellose  lines.*^ 

Formation  and  locality. 

Hall  and  Clarke  record  the  species  from  the  "Comiferous  lime- 
stone" at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  r^^^r^T^ 
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Proetta  curvimarginatus  Hall  and  Clarke. 

P.  curvimargmatus  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  94, 
PI.  22,  figs.  13-19. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  Proeltis  macrocephalv^, 
to  which  it  is  most  closely  related,  by  its  deeply  furrowed  and  rapidly 
tapering  glabella. 

The  types  were  found  in  the  Pendleton  sandstone  at  Pendleton. 


Proeius  microgemma  Hall  and  Clarke. 

P.  microgemma  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  109,  PI.  22, 
figs.  33-34. 

Hall  and  Clarke's  original  description. — "Several  detached  pygidia 
afford  certain  characteristic  features  in  which  they  differ  from  de- 
scribed species.  The  shield  is  small  and  transversely  semielliptical 
in  outline,  convex,  longitudinally  arched,  distinctly  and  equally  tri- 
lobate. The  axis  is  elevated,  tapering  with  slightly  rounded  margins 
to  a  blunt  and  somewhat  elevated  termination  just  within  the  border. 
It  is  somewhat  appressed  at  the  sides  just  above  the  axial  furrows, 
bears  eleven  annulations  which  are  angulated  at  the  sides,  and  pos- 
teriorly recurved  over  the  median  line.  Upon  the  axial  line  each 
bears  a  strong  tubercle.  The  pleurae  are  depressed  below  the  axis, 
slightly  flattened  above  and  equally  deflected  to  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior margins.  Each  bears  seven  or  eight  annulations  which  are 
grooved  by  fine  impressed  lines.  The  border  is  thickened,  moderately 
and  equally  broad  throughout  its  extent;  it  is  encroached  upon  by 
the  articulating  ring  and  slightly  by  the  first  two  or  three  annula- 
tions. The  surface  is  covered  with  minute  and  distinct  tubercles, 
which  are  irregularly  disposed  upon  the  annulations  of  the  axis,  but 
are  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows  on  each  annulation.  A  very  young 
example,  measuring  2ram  in  length  and  3mm  in  width,  shows  nine 
annulations  on  the  axis  and  ten  on  the  pleurae;  the  margin  is  less 
thickened  than  in  the  later  stages  of  growth,  all  the  pleural  annula- 
tions encroaching  upon  it.  The  annulation  is  also  more  distinct  than 
in  larger  specimens.  An  average  specimen  measures  Omm  in  length 
and  9mm  in  width  .^^ 

Formation  and  locality. 

"Comiferous  limestone;"  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Prodvs  follieepB  Hall  and  Clarke. 

PI.  XXX.  flgf.  10, 10a. 

P.  folliceps  II.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  101,  PL  29, 
figs.  3-8. 

Ilafl  and  (Uarkes  oriywal  description. — "(ioneral  form  and  propor- 
tions: Body  elongate,  outline  elliptical,  lateral  jnargins  nearly  par- 
allel. Length  to  width  a«  eight  to  live.  Surface  convex,  anteriorly 
gihbous,  conspicuously  and  subequally  trilobate.  (Vphalon  short, 
semicircular,  border  flat,  moderately  broad,  horizontal  anteriorly, 
becoming  deflected  toward  the  genal  extremities,  which  are  broadly 
rounded  and  not  produced.  Surface  very  convex,  equally  trilobate, 
length  to  width  as  one  to  two.  The  facial  sutures  take  their  origin 
just  within  the  genal  angles,  run  very  obliquely  across  the  occipital 
ring  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  occipital  lobes,  thence  rise  abruptly  to 
the  eye  lobes,  and  pass  with  slight  divergence  down  the  steep  frontal 
slope,  curving  and  approaching  each  other  at  the  edge  of , the  frontal 
border  and  uniting  upon  the  doublure. 

**(ilabella  subpyriform,  very  convex,  longitudinally  arched,  rising 
abruptly  on  all  sides  from  the  lateral  furrows,  which  are  not  deeply 
impressed;  gibbous  on  the  anterior  slope,  slightly  flattened  at  the 
summit.  I^ength  equal  to  four-fifths  the  length  of  the  cephalon; 
width  at  the  base  more  than  one- third  that  of  the  cephalon.  Four 
pairs  of  lateral  furrows  and  one  pair  of  accessory  furrows  are  discern- 
ible upon  the  cast  of  the  lower  surface,  but  upon  the  crust  only  the 
stronger  of  them  can  be  seen,  as  faint  lines  interrupting  the  orna- 
mentation. The  first  pair  is  situated  at  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  glabella  from  the  anterior  margin,  and  appear  as  faint  elongate 
pits  not  distant  from  the  marginal  furrow.  The  other  three  pairs 
are  longer  and  inclined  backward,  none  except  the  fourth  pair  ex- 
tending to  the  marginal  furrow.  The  accessory  furrows  take  their 
origin  just  in  front  of  the  proximal  ends  of  the  fourth  furrow  and 
are  strongly  inclined  backward.  The  occipital  lobes  are  moderately 
strong  in  the  cast,  but  are  inconspicuous  where  the  crust  is  retained. 
Occipital  furrows  narrow,  the  anterior  side  nearly  vertical  and  the 
posterior  side  almost  horizontal,  widening  on  the  cheeks  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  marginal  sulcus.  Occipital  ring  broad,  flat,  narrow- 
ing to  the  axial  furrows  and  widening  again  to  the  genal  angles, 
bearing  a  small  pointed  tubercle  upon  the  axial  line.  Cheeks  grooved 
and  depressed  about  the  orbital  lobe,  thence  abruptly  deflected  to  the 
broad  margin.  Eyes  approximate,  prominent,  elevated  to  almost  the 
height  of  the  glabella;  orbital  ring  conspicuous;  palpebral  lobe  small; 
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palpebral  furrow  elevated  and  moderately  deep.  Thorax  subrcctan- 
gular,  margins  nearly  parallel.  Length  to  width  as  one  to  one  and 
three-tenths. 

"Axis  arched. 

"Pleurae  flattened  above  for  one-half  their  width,  and  thence 
Bomewhat  abruptly  defle(»ted.  The  segments  are  transverse,  some- 
what flattened,  grooved  upon  the  pleurae  and  beveled  for  one-half 
their  length.  Pygidiuni  subsemicircular,  border  broad,  thickened 
and  rounded.  Surface  convex,  sloping  more  abruptly  at  the  sides 
than  posteriorly.  Axis  having  less  than  one-third  the  width  of  the 
shield,  t^ipering  to  a  broad  and  blunt  tennination,  considerably  within 
the  posterior  margin.  It  bears  seven  or  eight  annulations,  which 
bend  forward  for  a  short  distance  within  the  axial  furrows,  are  there 
sharply  angulated  and  cross  the  axial  line  in  a  broad  curve. 

"Pleurae  with  seven  or.  eight  annulations,  each  of  which  is  broad, 
low,  often  indistinct,  and  very  faintly  grooved,  all  becoming  obsolete 
upon  the  border.    Length  to  width  as  one  to  one  and  eight-tenths. 

^^ Dimensions. — An  average  adult  affords  the  following  measure- 
ments: 

Body.  Cephalon.  Thorax.  Ppgidium. 

Length    43mm.  12  mm.  18  mm.  13  mm. 

Width 27  mm.  27  mm.  23  mm.  20  mm. 

"The  smallest  individual  observed  measures  24mm  in  length  and 
14mm  in  width.*' 
This  species  occurs  rarely  at  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffcrsonville  limestone;  Pipe  Ocek  Falls. 

ProeiuB  erasdmarginaius  Hall. 

Pi.  XXX.  figs.  1,  la,  2, 5, 6. 

p.  crassimarginatus  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  99, 
PI.  20,  figs.  6-8,  20-31;  PL  22,  figs.  20-26;  PI.  15,  f\g.  8. 

Glabella  large,  subquadrate;  surface  convex,  slightly  flattened  on 
top,  marginal  furrows  shallow;  three  to  four  pairs  of  lateral  furrows, 
directed  obliquely  backward;  these  are  developed  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  glabella  and  reveal  themselves  in  specimens  which  are  not 
exfoliated  only  by  their  darker  color  showing  through  the  semitrans- 
parent  crust.  Occipital  lobes  tire  relatively  small  but  well  defined: 
occipital  furrow  narrow  and  shallow.  The  border  of  the  cephalon  is 
usuallv  narrow  and  much  thickened  in  front. 
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Thorax  composed  of  ten  segments;  axis  broad  and  strongly 
arched;  pleurae  flattened  for  half  their  width,  then  sloping  abruptly 
to  the  margin;  the  segments  are  flattened  and  grooved  upon  the 
pleura. 

Pygidium  semiovaie,  convex,  sloping  regularly  to  the  lateral  and 
posterior  margin;  axis  strongly  arched  both  transversely  and  longi- 
tudinally, tapering  to  an  obtuse  termination.  The  anterior  end  is 
marked  by  from  four  to  ten  annulations,  the  posterior  lateral  area  - 
being  smootli.  In  exfoliated  pygidiae  a  larger  number  of  indistinct 
annulations  may  be  counted.  In  crossing  the  summit  of  the  axis 
the  annulations  arch  backward  slightly. 

The  pygidiae  and  glabella  of  this  trilobite  are  abundant  at  Pipe 
Creek  Falls,  but  I  have  seen  no  complete  individuals. 

Horizon  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone  and  Sellcrsburg  beds;  Pipe  Creek  Falls, 
Charlestown,  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Proetvs  darus  Hall. 

PI.  XXX.  figB.8.9,l2. 

P.  clarus  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  104,  PI.  20,  figs. 
12-14;  PI.  22,  figs.  28-30. 

The  collections  at  hand  contain  several  specimens  of  the  glabella 
and  free  cheeks  of  this  species.  Partially  exfoliated  specimens  show 
three  pairs  of  transverse  furrows  on  the  glabella  which  are  directed 
obliquely  backwards.  Other  specimens  show  only  the  posterior  pair, 
which  are  bent  abruptly  backwards  about  the  middle  of  their  length. 
The  anterior  border  is  very  broad,  flat  or  with  a  shallow  groove 
toward  the  front.  Occipital  furrow  narrow  and  deep;  occipital  lobes 
rather  large. 

Formation  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Burnsville,  Bartholo- 
mew County,  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill  and  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 

Proetus  macrocephalvs  Hall. 
PI.  XXX.flga.7,11. 

p.  macrocephalus  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  116, 
PI.  21,  figs.  10-21;  PL  23,  figs.  30-31. 

Ilall  and  ClarWs  original  description. — "General  form  and  propor- 
tions: Outline  elliptical.  Surface  depressed  convex,  distinctly  and 
subequally  trilobate.    Length  and  width  as  one  and  five-tenths  to  one. 
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"Cephalon  semicircular  or  lunate,  margin  slightly  thickened  and 
deflexed,  produced  at  the  genal  angles  into  acute  spines.  Surface 
very  convex  in  normally  preserved  specimens;  depressed  in  the  usual 
state  of  preservation.    Length  to  width  as  one  to  two. 

^* Facial  sutures  normal.  Glabella  subconate,  sides  broadly  tapering 
to  the  anterior  extremity,  where  it  is  closely  appressed  upon  the 
narrow  reflexed  margin.  Width  three-fourths  the  length.  Surface 
convex,  anterior  slope  normally  abrupt  or  vertical,  curving  posteri- 
orly and  becoming  horizontal  at  the  occipital  furrow.  Under  normal 
preservation  only  a  single  pair  of  lateral  furrows  is  visible.  These 
are  the  fourth  or  basal  furrows  and  are  very  strong  and  deep,  taking 
their  origin  nearly  opposite  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye  and  extend- 
ing to  the  occipital  furrow,  thus  forming  two  strong  conspicuous 
lobes.  Upon  casts  of  the  lower  surface  and  in  extremely  rare  in- 
stances upon  the  dorsal  surface,  there  is  evidence  of  the.  first,  second 
and  third  pair  of  furrows,  with  faint  indications  of  the  accesiiory 
furrows.  Occipital  lobes  prominent;  occipital  furrow  narrow,  broadly 
bifurcating  about  the  occipital  lobes,  and  becoming  deeply  impressed 
and  broadened  upon  the  cheeks;  occipital  ring  broad  and  posteriorly 
convex,  narrowing  upon  the  cheeks.  Eyes  not  large,  lunate;  palpe- 
bral lobe  inconspicuous;  palpebral  sulcus  narrow  and  deep. 

"Cheeks  deeply  grooved  about  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  abruptly 
depressed  to  the  broad  marginal  sulcus. 

"Thorax  subrectangular;  surface  convex  and  equally  trilobate; 
length  to  width  as  one  to  one  and  eight-tenths;  composed  of  t^n  seg- 
ments which  are  arched  upon  the  axis  and  considerably  elevated 
above  the  pleurae,  obliquely  flattened  and  transverse.  The  pleurae 
are  flattened  for  less  than  one-half  their  width  and  abruptly  deflected 
to  the  margin;  segments  sulcate  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  nearly 
equal,  the  former  becoming  abruptly  obsolete  at  the  fulcrum. 

"Pygidium  large,  semielliptical  convex;  length  to  width  as  two  to 
three. 

"Axis  having  less  than  one-third  the  width  of  the  shield  upon  the 
anterior  margin,  and  tapering  to  a  blunt  termination  within  the 
border.  Annulations  thirteen  or  fourteen  with  an  anterior  bend  near 
the  margins,  and  a  broad  curve  near  the  median  line;  in  most  indi- 
viduals the  annulations  are  slightly  angulated  along  the  axial  line, 
each  sometimes  bearing  a  strong  tubercle. 

"Pleurae  depressed  in  a  more  or  less  abrupt  curve  to  the  margin, 
bearing  eleven  or  twelve  flattened  annulations,  which  are  separated 
by  moderately  strong  sulci.  Each  annulation  is  faintly  grooved  by 
a  fine  impressed  line,  which  is  sometimes  almost  or  quite  obsolete. 
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Border  broad,  becoming  excavate  and  slightly  reflexed  posteriorly; 
all  the  annnlations  except  two  becoming  obsolete  upon  reaching  it. 
Doublure  broad,  reaching  to  the  termination  of  the  axis. 

"Surface  ornamentation. — The  cephalon  is  covered  with  low  tu- 
bercles which  become  obsolete  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  gla- 
bella and  the  depressed  areas  of  the  cheeks.  Upon  the  thorax  and 
pygidiura  each  segment  and  annulation  is  ornamented  with  granules; 
these  upon  the  latter  sometimes  appear  to  be  arranged  in  two  rows, 
one  upon  each  limb  of  the  pleural  annulations.  In  rare  examples  a 
row  of  small  tubercles  is  noticeable  along  the  axial  line  on  both 
thorax  and  pygidium,  beginning  with  a  faint  tubercle  upon  the  occip- 
ital ring,  the  next  being  at  the  third  or  fourth  segment  thence  back- 
ward, becoming  stronger  toward  the  apex  of  the  axis." 

The  glabella  and  pygidium  of  this  species  occurs  rather  abundantly 
in  the  limestone  at  Pipe  Creek  Falls.  The  specimens  seem  to  agree 
perfectly  with  Hairs  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  New  York  speci- 
mens. 

Horizon  and  locality. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls  and  Bunker  Hill. 

DALMANITE8. 

A.     Pygidium  having  two  or  more  spines  projecting  from  the  border. 

b.     Spines  on  border  of  pygidium  two  in  number.     Frontal  border  of 
the  cephalon  with  tooth-like  denticulations. 
c.     Denticulations  eleven,  each  of  the  pleurae  of  the  pygidium 
with  ten  annulations,  genal  angles  produced  into  spines 
extending  to  fourth  or  fifth  thoracic  segment. 

D.  iOdontocephalus)  atgtria, 
cc.     Denticulations  nine»  each  of  the  pleura  of  pygidium  with 
eight  to  nine  annulations,  genal  angles  obtuse,  or  pro- 
duced into  minute  spines.      D.  (OdontoeephaluB)  Mlenurus. 
bb.     Spines  on  border  of  pygidium  more  than  two.     Frontal  border  of 
cephalon   without  tooth-like  denticulations.      Pygidium   with 
ten  or  more  opines  on  each  of  its  lateral  margins. 

D,  (Cor<mura)  aspedavH, 
dd.     Pygidium  with  five  spines  on  each  of  its  lateral  margins, 
e.     Annulations  of  the  pleurae  not  sulcate,  spines  of 
pygidium  long  and  rounded. 

D.  (Cryphaeus)  pldone. 
ee.     Annulations  of  the  pleurae  sulcate,  spines  of  pygi- 
dium not  very  long  and  somewhat  flattened. 
D,  (Cryphaeits)  6ooMtvar.  ealliUUi, 
AA.     Pygidium  not  having  two  or  more  spines  projecting  from  the  border. 

f*     Pygidium  with  a  row  of  short  spines  along 
summit  of  the  axis,  D.  calypso. 
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fi'.     Pygidiam  without  a  row  of  spines  along  the 
summit  of  the  axis, 
g.     Annulations  on  the  pleurae  grooved 
from  end  to  end. 

D.  (  Hauamannia)  pUuroptyx. 

gg.     Annulations  on  the  pleurae  grooved 

only  near  their  distal  extremities. 

D.  {Chasmopi)  onehiop*. 

DalmanUes  (^Gryphatiis)  pleione  Hall  and  Clarke. 

Dalmanites  (Cryphaeus)  pleione  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII, 
1888,  p.  41,  PI.  16A,  fig.  2. 

This  species  is  at  present  known  only  by  the  type  specimen,  a 
pygidinm,  which,  according  to  Hall  and  Clarke,  closely  resembles 
the  pygidia  of  the  young  of  D,  hoothi  var.  calliteles. 

Horizon  and  locality, 

Sellersburg  beds  ("Hydraulic  limestone");  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Ddmanites  (Oryphaeus)  boothi  var.  eaUitdes  Green  (H.  and  C  )• 

PI.  XXXI,  flffs.  3,  4. 

D.  (Cryphaeus)  calliteles  H.  &  C.,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  45, 
PL  16,  figs.  5-22;  PI.  16A,  figs.  9-17. 

Only  three  or  four  imperfect  cephala  of  this  species  have  been  seen. 
The  accompanying  figure  indicates  the  character  of  one  of  those 
fairly  well  except  that  the  axis  is  indicated  rather  wider  than  it 
should  be. 

My  collections  contain  about  twenty-five  pygidia.  The  pygidium  is 
subtriangular,  depressed,  with  elevate  axis.  Axis  with  about  twelve 
to  fourteen  annulations,  tapering  regularly  and  ending  abruptly  just 
within  the  posterior  border. 

Pleurae  having  each  five  strongly  sulcate  annulations;  the  posterior 
limb  of  each  becomes  obsolete  near  the  margin  while  the  anterior 
limb  is  produced  beyond  the  margin  in  a  slightly  flattened  spme. 
A  spine  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  than  the  others  is  produced 
from  the  posterior  extremity. 

The  thorax  has  not  been  observed. 

This  trilobite  has  been  found  at  only  one  locality,  where  it  is  abun- 
dant. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersojivijle  limestone;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
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DalmanUes  (ChannopB)  anchiops  (Oreen). 

PI.  XXXI.  figs.  2,  2a,  2b. 

D.  (Chasmops)  anchiops  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  59, 
PI.  9,  figs.  1-6, 10, 12, 13;  PI.  10,  figs.  1-14. 

Pygidimn  subtriangular,  rather  depressed.  Posterior  extremity  pro- 
duced, curving  slightly  upward,  tenninating  in  a  sharp  spine.  Axis 
having  less  than  one-half  the  width  of  one  of  the  pleurae  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  tapering  regularly  to  the  low  rounded  posterior 
extremity;  the  axis  is  composed  of  fourteen  broad  transverse  annula- 
tions.  Pleurae  divided  into  ten  broad  flattened  annulations  which 
extend  nearly  to  the  margins;  the  annulations  are  finely  grooved  for 
about  one-third  their  length  near  the  margin  of  the  pleurae.  The 
annulations  are  separated  by  interspaces  having  less  than  one-half 
their  own  width.  The  surface  of  the  annulations  of  the  pygidium  are 
rather  coarsely  granular. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  a  pygidium  in  Mr.  Green's  collection. 
This  species  is  comparatively  rare;  it  has  not  been  observed  in  nor- 
thern Indiana. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Utica. 


Balnumites  (^Chcumapa)  calypso  H.  and  C. 
PI.  XXX.  fit .  3. 

D.  (Chasmops)  calypso  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  64, 
PI.  11a,  figs.  19-22. 

Pygidium  wide,  subtriangular,  axis  much  elevated  above  the 
pleurae. 

Axis  sharply  angulated  upon  the  median  line,  sides  appressed;  com- 
posed of  thirteen  closely  set  transverse  annulations,  each  with  a  short 
spine  or  spinose  node  at  the  summit. 

Pleurae  rather  broad,  moderately  convex  toward  the  anterior  end, 
sloping  abruptly  from  the  axis  to  the  margin  posteriorly;  annulations 
flattened,  twelve  in  number  and  distinctly  grooved;  border  wide. 

The  pygidium  here  figured  and  described  is  the  only  representative 
of  this  species  which  I  have  seen;  it  belongs  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Green. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Oharlestown. 
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BalmaniteB  {Odontoeephalus)  sdenurus  (Hall  and  Clarke). 

D.  (Odontocephalus)  selenurus  H.  &  C,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888, 
p.  49,  PI.  IIB,  figs.  15-21;  PI.  12,  figs.  1-13. 

This  species  is  represented  in  collections  belonging  to  the  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  which  were  made  by  the  writer  but  which  are  not  now 
accessible. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Dalmanaiea  (Ommura)  aspeetam  Conrad  (Hall  and  Clarke). 

Asaphus  aspectans  Con.,  Fifth  Ann.  Kep.  Pal.  N.  Y.,  1841,  p.  49, 
fig.  9. 

Dalmanates  ohioensis  Meek,  Proc.  Acad'y  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  1871, 
p.  91. 

D.  (Corontra)  aspectans  (H.  &  C),  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888, 
p.  33,  PI.  13,  figs.  1-11,  13. 

Conrad's  original  description. — "A  small  portion  of  the  buckler  and 
one  eye  only  is  visible,  but  the  eye  is  of  extraordinary  height,  the 
margins  parallel,  and  the  lenses  arranged  in  parallel  longitudinal 
lines,  small  and  very  numerous." 

This  species  is  recorded  by  Hall  and  Clarke  from  the  "Comif erous 
limestone"  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.    I  have  not  observed  it. 

Dalmanitet  (Ha^ismannia)  pleuroptyx  Oreeu  (Hall?). 

D.  (Hausmannia)  pleuroptyx  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888, 
p.  28,  PI.  11a,  figs.  1-3. 

Two  pygidia  are  referred  with  some  doubt  to  this  species. 

Form  subtriangular,  flattened  or  slightly  convex. 

Axis  regularly  tapering  to  a  low  rounded  termination,  and  com- 
posed of  from  16  to  19  transverse  annulations.  The  pleurae  are 
broad,  rather  flat  on  top  and  rounding  somewhat  abruptly  to  the 
margins.  The  annulations  are  thirteen  in  number,  grooved  from  the 
axis  to  the  margin,  and  rather  strongly  curved  near  their  distal  ex- 
tremities towards  the  posterior  end  of  the  pygidium.  The  interspaces 
separating  the  annulations  usually  equal  and  sometimes  exceed  the 
width  of  the  latter.  The  last  five  or  six  annulations  are  directed  very 
strongly  backwards.  The  surface  of  the  pygidium  is  rather  finely 
granulose. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Dalmaniiei  (Odonlocephalus)  osgena  Hall. 

PI.  XXXI,  fiff.  6. 

Cephalon. — Outline  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Border  rather  broad, 
nearly  horizontal  in  front,  sloping  rather  steeply  downwards  at  the 
sidea.  The  portion  between  the  ends  of  the  facial  sutures  is  com- 
posed of  eleven  tooth-like  processes  which  gradually  decrease  in  size 
away  from  the  median  process;  these  processes  are  constricted  at 
their  bases,  but  widen  towards  the  front  so  that  their  outer  margins 
are  in  contact;  partial  exfoliation  shows  the  walls  of  these  finger-like 
processes  to  be  double. 

The  glabella  is  subpentagonal,  gently  convex,  sloping  rapidly 
downwards  toward  the  front.  Surface  minutely  punctate.  First 
lateral  furrow  oblique.  First  and  second  lateral  lobes  large  and 
elevated.  Axial  portion  of  the  glabella  between  anterior  lateral 
lobes  rounded  and  depressed.  Occipital  furrow  narrow,  moderately 
deep. 

Eyes  elevated  above  any  other  portion  of  the  head;  from  the  genal 
angles  they  present  the  outline  of  a  nearly  perfect  truncated  cone; 
the  visual  surface  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  cone.  Palpebral  lobe  greatly  depressed;  palpebrum  not  promi- 
nent; lenses  arranged  in  regular  vertical  lines  and  numbering  about 
110. 

Cheeks  flattened,  separated  from  the  eyes  by  a  flat  narrow  terrace 
at  the  top.  A  shallow  furrow  extends  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
eye  to  the  anterior  lateral  angle  of  the  glabella,  thence  round  the 
front  of  the  glabella. 

This  species  is  represented  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  by  a  single 
cephalon  which  is  the  only  specimen  which  I  have  seen.  It  is  referred 
to  D,  aegeria  rather  than  to  D,  selenurus  because  the  frontal  denticu- 
lations  agree  in  number  with  those  in  the  former  species.  The  parts 
which  should  show  the  other  points  of  difference  between  these  two 
closely  related  species  are  not  preserved. 

Formation  and  locality. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Calymene  platys  Oreeu. 

C.  platys  Hall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  VII,  1888,  p.  1,  PI.  1,  figs.  1-9;  PI. 
25,  fig.  1. 

This  species  has  not  been  observed  by  me.  It  is  reported  by  Hall 
and  Clarke  from  the  "Upper  Helderburg^'  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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lAchas  sp. 

PI.  XXXI.  fit .  6. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Green  contains  fragments  of  the  cephalon 
and  genal  spines  of  a  Lichas  which  may  belong  to  L.  (Conolichas) 
eriopi^.  The  genal  spine  is  closely  studded  on  the  upper  surface  and 
posterior  with  short  strong  spines,  and  on  the  anterior  margin  with 
numerous  small  tubercles. 

Formation  and  locality, 

Jefferson ville  limestone;  Palls  of  the  Ohio. 
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ON  A  SMALL  COLLECTION  OF  BATRACHIANS  WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TWO  NEW  SPECIES*  , 


By    W.  8.  B1.ATCHLEY. 


While  collecting  mollusca  in  southeafitem  Tennessee  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  Mr.  L.  E.  Daniels  of  Laporte,  Indiana,  picked  up  six 
specimens  of  salamanders  and  placed  them  in  a  flask  of  alcohol  which 
by  chance  he  had  with  him.  A  few  months  after  his  return  he  kindly 
presented  the  specimens  to  me,  and  on  examining  them  carefully  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  four  species  represented,  of  which  two 
are  evidently  undescribed. 

After  sending  specimens  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  comparison  with 
the  known  types  represented  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  hav- 
ing my  surmises  as  to  the  undescribed  species  verified,  I  have  con- 
eluded  to  publish  the  descriptions  in  this  connection.  The  species 
represented  in  the  collection  were  as  follows: 

Desmognathus  niora  (Green). 

One  specimen  of  this  large  black  salamander  was  taken  and 
several  others  seen.  According  to  Cope  "it  is  abundant  in  the 
streams  of  the  rocky  ravines  and  cold  springs  in  the  remostest 
depths  of  the  forests  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain  ranges  from 
Pennsylvania  southwards.  It  seeks  concealment  with  great  ac- 
tivity under  loose  stones  and  slabs  of  slate  and  is  not  easily  cap- 
tured. Sometimes  it  snaps  fiercely  but  harmlessly  and  throws 
its  body  into  contortions.^'  The  specimen  at  hand  has  the  ground 
color  of  bluish-black,  broken  on  the  lower  surface  in  front  of 
^ular  fold,  and  on  sides  from  posterior  border  of  eye  to  front 
limb,  by  numerous  small  dots  and  splotches  of  brownish  yellow. 
Otherwise  it  agrees  with  Cope's  description.* 

Its  measurements  are  as  follows:  Total  length,  143  mm;  snout 
to  posterior  end  of  cloaca,  82  mm;  snout  to  gular  fold,  21.5  mm; 
width  of  head,  14  mm;  distance  from  axil  to  groin,  53  mm. 


^Batraobia  of  N.  Am.,  p.  196. 
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Spelerpes  ap.  ? 

A  single  specimen  of  a  small  Spelerpes  which  resembles  S, 
ruber  Daudin  in  fonn  and  in  arrangement  of  vomero-palatine 
teeth,  and  8,  maculicaudus  Cope  in  color,  was  in  the  collection. 
The  ground  color  is  bright  orange-yellow  which,  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  head,  body  and  basal  third  of  tail,  is  irregularly 
spotted  with  numerous  small  black  dots.*  The  margins  of  both 
jaws  are  also  almost  covered  with  elongated  black  spots.  With 
this  latter  exception  the  color  is  the  exact  facsimile  of  that  of 
S.  maculicaudus.  The  tail,  however,  is  strongly  compressed 
throughout  its  full  length  and  is  much  shorter'  proportionally 
than  in  maculicaudus. 

Measurements:  Total  length,  78  mm;  snout  to  cloaca,  49  mm; 
snout  to  gular  fold,  10  mm;  width  of  head,  8  mm;  distance  from 
axil  to  groin,  31  mm. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  where  this  specimen  belongs.  It 
may  be  an  immature  form  of  8,  ruber.  If  so  the  spots  become 
larger  and  more  numerous  in  the  adult.  It  may  be  the  young  of 
the  next  species,  but  the  position  of  the  parasphenoid  teeth 
which,  in  the  specimen  at  hand,  are  nearly  contiguous,  would 
seem  to  disprove  this.  The  ground  color  is  also  much  lighter  and 
the  spots  more  numerous. 

Spelerpes  danielsi  sp  dov. 

Groups  with  8.  ruber  Daudin  but  differs  from  that  species  in 
the  much  greater  distance  separating  the  series  of  parasphenoid 
teeth;  in  the  larger  and  more  depressed  head;  in  the  presence 
of  prominent  subnareal  processes,  and  in  color;  the  entire  dorsal 
surface  to  middle  of  sides  being  (after  immersion  in  alcohol)  a 
light  chocolate  brown  with  fewer  and  more  widely  scattered 
black  spots  than  in  ruber,  the  throat  reticulate  with  black,  the 
remainder  of  the  under  surface  light  brownish  gray,  immaculate. 

Palatine  teeth  originating  behind  and  extending  outward  be- 
yond the  inner  nares;  forming  an  abrupt  rectangle  and  continu- 
ous with  the  parasphenoid  series;  the  latter  strictly  parallel  and 
separated  throughout  their  full  length  by  a  space  almost  2  mm 
in  width,  or  more  than  twice  the  width  of  each  patch  of  teeth. 
Head  wider  and  more  depressed  than  in  ruber;  the  greatest  width 
contained  1.3G  times  in  distance  from  tip  of  lower  jaw  to  gular 
fold.     Anteorbital  ridges  prominent;  the  interorbital  space  dis- 


*Tbe8e  dots  are  much  smaUer  and  more  widely  soattered  than  in  typical  fp«oimeni  of 
8.  ruber  Daudin. 
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tinctly  wider  and  the  snout  longer  and  broader  than  in  speci- 
mens of  ruber  of  the  same  size.  Upper  jaw  slightly  overlapping 
the  lower  and  bearing  on  its  margin  immediately  below  each  nos- 
tril a  tubercle  which  is  connected  with  the  nostril  by  a  slit  at 
right  angles  to  the  nasal  opening.* 

Body  subcylindrical,  elongate,  its  length  4.3  times  the  distance 
from  tip  of  snout  to  gular  fold.  Tail  shorter  than  body,  its  distal 
two-thirds  strongly  compressed  and  bearing  an  acute  mem- 
branous flap  or  keel  along  the  median  line  of  its  dorsal  surface 
Limbs  comparatively  short,  weak;  when  appressed  lacking  7^ 
intercostal  spaces  of  meeting.  Digits  unwebbed;  the  third  finger 
half  as  long  again  as  the  second  and  fourth,  which  are  of  equal 
length;  the  third  toe  slightly  longer  than  the  fourth,  and  twice 
as  long  as  the  second  and  fifth,  which  are  equal.  Gular  fold  dis- 
tinct; costal  grooves  16,  including  the  one  in  axil.  Skin  of  back 
and  lower  surfacp  smooth;  that  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
sides  and  under  part  of  head,  thickly  beset  with  shallow  pits. 

Ground  color  of  dorsal  surface  of  entire  body  a  light  chocolate 
brown,  bearing  widely  scattered,  irregular  shaped  dots  of  black, 
except  on  distal  two-thirds  of  tail  where  they  are  lacking,  On 
the  middle  of  sides  the  chocolate  brown  gives  way  to  a  light  gray- 
ish brown  or  putty  color,  which  is  immaculate  except  in  front  of 
the  gular  fold,  where  there  are  many  spots  and  reticulations  of 
black  on  the  throat  and  margins  of  both  jaws.  Tn  one  of  the 
specimens  the  ground  color  of  the  lower  half  of  intercostal 
spaces  is  broken  with  many  small  yellowish  points  and  dots. 

Measurements  of  larger  specimen:  Total  length,  160  mm; 
snout  to  posterior  end  of  cloaca,  95  mm;  snout  to  gular  fold,  18 
mm;  width  of  head,  12.5  mm;  length  of  fore  limb,  17.5  mm;  of 
hind  limb,  19.5  mm;  of  tail,  65  mm;  distance  from  axil  to  groin, 
62  mm. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  this  might  be  tlie  S,  ruber  monfanus 
of  Baird,  but  Dr.  L.  Stejneger,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
to  whom  one  of  the  specimens  was  sent  for  comparison  with  typi- 
cal examples  of  that  form,  writes:  "Your  specimen  is  certainly 
not  8.  montanuSy  as  one  of  the  essential  characters  of  that  form 
is  the  excessively  close  approximation  of  the  two  rows  of  para- 
sphenoid  teeth  on  the  median  line;  whereas  your  specimen  has 
them  more  apart  than  any  one  in  our  large  series." 


^Thete  sabnaroal  proottses  are  wholly  wftntinir  in  S.rvb^-y  S.  longicaudut  (Green)  and 
S.  bilineatui  (Green),  but  are  qnite  prominent  in  tbs  ndnlti  of  S.  maculicaudut  (Cope). 

^Google 
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Two  specimens  are  in  the  writer's  collection  from  Sevier 
County,  Tennessee,  collected  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Daniels,  to  whom  I 
dedicate  the  species. 

Plethodon  jordani  sp.  DOV. 

Allied  to  P.  glutinosus  (Green)  in  form,  size,  and  arrangement 
of  palatine  and  parasphenoid  teeth,  but  differing  from  that  spe- 
cies by  possessing  longer  and  more  slender  digits,  and  in  color; 
the  bluish-white  blotches  and  specks  of  glutinosus  being  wholly 
lacking,  and  an  orange  yellow  bar  being  present  on  the  sides  of 
head  and  neck. 

The  series  of  palatine  teeth  extend  slightly  outward  beyond  the 
inner  nares  and  are  separated  medially  from  each  other  by  a 
short  interspace  and  from  the  parasphenoid  series  by  a  little 
longer  one;  the  parasphenoid  patches  contiguous  along  the 
median  line.  Head  distinctly  wider  than  body;  proportionally 
shorter,  broader  and  more  depressed  than  in  glutinosus;  more 
distinct  from  the  body  than  in  that  species;  the  greatest  width, 
at  angle  of  jaws,  contained  1.3  times  in  distance  from  tip  of  lower 
jaw  to  gular  fold.  Snout  short  and  blunt.  Body  sub-cylindrical, 
elongate,  its  length  3.8  times  the  distance  from  tip  of  snout  to 
gular  fold;  more  depressed  anteriorly  than  in  glutinosus.  Tail 
slightly  longer  than  head  and  body,  the  proximal  third  cylindri- 
cal, the  distal  two-thirds  slightly  compressed  and  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  the  pointed  tip.  Limbs  relatively  weak,  when  appressed 
lacking  two  intercostal  spaces  of  meeting;  the  digits,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  glutinosus,  notably  long  and  slender;  the 
third  finger  perceptibly  longer  than  the  second  (4  mm  in  length); 
the  third  and  fourth  toes  equal  (almost  5  mm)  in  length,  the 
webbing  at  base  thinner  and  less  evident  than  in  glutinosus. 
Gular  fold  distinct;  costal  grooves  14.  Mucous  pores  of  back  and 
sides  less  numerous  and  smaller  than  in  glutinosus. 

Color,  after  immersion  in  alcohol,  bluish  black,  immaculate 
except  on  sides  of  head  and  neck  where  a  brownish-red  (in  life, 
according  to  Mr.  Daniels,  orange  yellow)  band,  3^  to  4  mm  in 
width,  extends  from  posterior  border  of  orbit  to  gular  fold. 
Lower  side  of  head  paler,  perhaps  with  a  yellowish  tinge  in  life. 

Measurements  of  larger  specimen:  Total  length,  124  mm; 
snout  to  posterior  end  of  cloaca  (57  mm;  snout  to  gular  fold,  14 
mm;  width  of  head,  10  mm;  length  of  fore  limb,  16.5  mm;  of 
hind  limb,  19.5  mm;  of  tail,  64  mm;  distance  from  axil  to  groin, 
37  mm. 
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Two  specimens  in  the  writer's  collection,  from  Sevier  County, 
Tennessee. 

To  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Sta^fo^d  University, 
California,  who  first  guided  my  wandering  footsteps  into  the 
highways  and  byways  of  scientific  research,  this  handsome  species 
of  salamander  is  respectfully  inscribed. 

Since  the  above  was  in  print  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Daniels 
that  the  specimens  mentioned  were  taken  on  the  side  of  Mt. 
Collins  and  at  Indian  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet. 
Both  of  the  new  species  were  observed  a  number  of  times  on 
the  way  from  Thunder-head  Mountain,  Blount  County,  to  Indian 
Pass,  and  a  dozen  or  more  individuals  of  each  could  have  been 
taken.  They  were  found  beneath  old  moss-covered  logs,  usually 
at  some  distance  from  water. 
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Fig.    1.    Lingvla  tpatulata 572 

Pedicle  valve  (?). 

New  Albany  shale;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    2.     Schizoboius  concentrieut 573 

Exterior  of  brachial  valve. 

New  Albany  shale;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    3.     Schizoboius  eoneentrieiis 573 

Pedicle  valve. 

New  Albany  shale;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    4.     Orbieuloidea  lodiensii  f 573 

Cast  of  pedicle  valve. 

Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    5.     Leiorhynehus  quadrieosUUa 571 

Dorsal  valve  of  a  crushed  specimen. 

New  Albany  shale ;  Lexington. 
Fig.    5a,     LeiorhynchuM  quadricostata  f ,  ,\ 571 

Interior  cast  of  pedicle  valve. 

New  Albany  shale;  Lexington. 
Fig.    6.     Strapheodonla  sp 574 

Exfoliated  ventral  valve. 

New  Albany  shale ;  Delphi. 
Fig.    7.     Ohonetes  Upidus 572 

Ventral  valve. 

New  Albany  shale;  Belt's  Mill,  Jennings  Ck>anty. 
Fig.    8.     PaleoneUo  sp 574 

View  of  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  left  valve. 
Fig.    8a.     Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 

New  Albany  shale ;  Delphi. 
Fig.    9.     Plelhospira  soeialis  f 575 

Cast  of  the  interior. 

New  Albany  shale ;  Delphi. 
Fig.  10.     Macrochilinaf  sp 576 

Cast  of  the  interior. 

New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 
Fig.  11 .     Pleurotomaria  sp 575 

New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 
Fig.  12.     StraparoHus  sp • 576 

A  pyritized  and  partially  exfoliated  specimen. 

New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 
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Fig.  1.     OoniatiUs  delphiensis  n.  sp 677 

Side  view  of  tjpe  specimen  showing  mass  of  pyrites  attached. 

Fig.  la.     Peripheral  view  of  the  same. 

New  Albany  shale ;  Delphi. 

Fig.  2.     Ooniatites  delphiensis  n.  sp 677 

View  of  specimen  showing  weak  transverse  ridges. 

New  Albany  shale ;  Delphi. 
Fig.  3.     Ooniatites  delphiensis  n.  sp 577 

Specimen  showing  transverse  ridges  only  on  the  inner  whorls. 

New  Albany  shale ;  Delphi. 
Fig.  4.     Ooniatites  wabashensis  n.  sp 677 

Lateral  view  of  type  specimen. 
Fig.  4a.     Ventral  view  of  the  same. 

New  Albany  shale;  Delphi. 
Figs.  5-7.     Spathioearis  emersoni 679 

New  Albany  shale ;  Delphi. 
Fig.  8.     Orthoceras  sp 678 

New  Albany  shale ;  Delphi. 
Fig.  9.     Styliola  fissurella 676 

New  Albany  shale ;  Scipio. 
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Fig.    1 .     Crania  erentHria 681 

Exterior  of  upper  valve. 

Jefferson ville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Fig.    2.     Crania  sheldoni 581 

Exterior  view  of  upper  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown.  ^ 

Fig.    3.     Crania  granosa 581 

Exterior  view  of  upper  valve. 
Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Fig.    4.     Pholidopa  sp 680 

Exterior  of  upper  valve. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 

Fig.    5.     Craniella  hamiltonia 582 

Interior  of  upper  valve,  showing  muscular  scars. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Fig.    6.     Craniella  hamiltoniiv 582 

Profile  view  of  upper  valve. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 

Fig.    7.     OrhieuLoidea  doria 579 

Three  individuals  attached  to  Sp.  granulosus.     A  lower  valve 
is  shown  on  the  left,  and  upper  valve  on  the  right  side  of 
the  figure. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Crania  sp 582 

Interior  view  of  ventral  valve. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Orbiculoidea  ampla 

View  of  an  interior  cast  of  the  upper  valve. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Orbiculoidea  ampla 

Lower  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Schizophoria  siriatula 626 

Ventral  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds,  Clark  County. 
Fig.  12.     Rhipidomella  leucosia 624 

Ventral  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  13.     Rhipidomella  leucosia 624 

Exterior  view  of  ventral  valve. 
Fig.  13a.  Interior  view  of  same. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  14.     Rhipidomella  vanuxemi 622 

Exterior  view  of  brachial  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
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Fig.    1 .     Rhipidomella  vanuxemi 622 

Cardinal  view. 
Fig.    ]  a.     Ventral  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersbarg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    2.     Rhipidomella  vanuxemi 622 

Interior  of  brachial  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    3.     RhijndomeUa  vanuxemi ". .     622 

Interior  of  pedicle  valve. 
Fig.    3a.     Interior  of  pedicle  valve  of  another  individual. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    4.     Rhipidomella  livia 624 

View  of  brachial  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    5.     Leptasna  rhomboidalis 593 

Exterior  of  pedicle  valve  partially  exfoliated. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    6.     Choneles  areuatus 601 

Pedicle  valve. 
Fig.    6a.     Pedicle  valve  of  another  specimen. 

Jeflfersonville  limestone ;  Paris  Crossing. 
Fig.    7.     Chonetes  eoronatus 602 

Pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    8.     ChoTutes  yandelianus 605 

Pedicle  valve. 
Fig.    8a.     View  of  brachial  valve  and  cardinal  area  of  same. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    9.     Chonetes  manitobiensis 600 

View  of  brachial  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
Fig.  10.     Chonetes  manitohiensis 600 

View  of  pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
Fig.  11.     Chonetes  mucronatus 606 

Pedicle  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  12.     Stropheodonta  inequistriaJa  f 621 

Pedicle  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  13.     Stropfieodonta  inequistriata 621 

Pedicle  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
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Fig.  1.     Stropheodonia  concava 619 

View  of  cast  of  the  interior  of  pedicle  valve  showing  muscular 
scars  and  impressions  of  hinge  teeth. 
Fig.  la.     Cardinal  view  of  same. 

Jeflfersonville  limestone ;    Jefferson  County. 
Fig.  2.     Stropheodonia  concava 619 

Interior  of  brachial  valve. 

Jefifersonville  limestone ;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  3.     Stropheodonia  perplana 618 

Interior  of  pedicle  valve  showing  muscular  scars  and  cardinal 
area. 

Jefifersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  4.     Stropheodonia  perplana 618 

Interior  of  a  portion  of  the  brachial  valve  showing  cardinal 
process. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  5.     Stropheodonia  peiylana 618 

Exterior  of  the  pedicle  valve. 

JeflTersonville  limestone ;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
Fig.  6.     Stropheodonia  perplana 618 

Exterior  of  small  individual. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Newbem. 
Fig.  7.     Stropheodonia  petplana 618 

View  of  a  natural  cast  of  the  interior  of  brachial  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio?. 
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Fig.    1 .     Stropheodonta  concava 619 

Interior  view  of  a  partiallj  exfoliated  pedicle  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  Countj. 
Fig.    2.     Stropheodmia  plicata 618 

Pedicle  valve. 

Jefiersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    3.     Orthothetes  chemungensis  var.  arctostriaius 593 

View  of  wax  cast  of  pedicle  valve. 
Fig.    4.     TropidoUptus  carinatus 595 

Exterior  of  pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Lexington. 
Fig.    6.     Tropidoleplus  carinaiuH 695 

Pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    6.     Pholidostrophia  iotvaensis 590 

Interior  of  pedicle  valve. 

Jefferson ville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    7.     Pholidostrophia  iowaensis 590 

Exterior  of  brachial  valve. 

Jefiersonville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    8.     Pholidostrophia  iouHiensia 590 

Exterior  of  brachial  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    9.     ProdxiHella  spinulicoala    629 

Exterior  of  pedicle  valve  showing  spines. 
Fig.    9a.     Exterior  of  brachial  valve  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  10.     Atrypa  relicularis  var 598 

Pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  11.     Atrypa  spinosa 599 

Brachial  view. 

Jelfersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig-  12.     Oyptdufa  romingen  var.  indianensis  n.  var 653 

lirachial  valve. 
Fig.  12(1,     Pedicle  valve  of  the  same. 

.Jefferson ville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Fig.     1 .     Pentamarella  pavillionensui 612 

Pedicle  view. 
Fig.    la.   Profile  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersbarg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    2.     Pentamarella  arata 616 

Pedicle  valve. 

Jeffereonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.    3.     Cydarina  nobUU 683 

Brachial  view  of  a  partially  exfoliated  specimen. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.    4.     Camaroiachia  sappho 584 

Brachial  view. 
Fig.    4a.    Front  profile  view  of  the  same. 
Fig.    5.     Rhynchonella  depressa  n.  sp 689 

Brachial  view. 
Fig.    5a.    Pedicle  view  of  same. 
Fig.    5b.    Profile  view  of  same. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.    6.     Rhynchonella  louigviUensis  t 587 

Pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    7.     Rhynchonella  tenuiMriala  f 588 

Brachial  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    8.     Camarotcpxhia  nilida  n.  sp 586 

Brachial  valve. 
Fig.    8a.    Profile  view  of  the  same. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
Fig.    9.     Rhynchonella  gainesi 587 

Brachial  valve. 
Fig.    9a.    Pedicle  valve  of  the  same. 
Fig.    9b.   Profile  view  of  the  same. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.  10.     Rhynchonella  gainesi  var.  cassensin  n.  var 588 

Pedicle  valve. 
Fig.  10a.   Profile  view  of  the  same. 
Fig.  1 1.     Redeularia  fimbriata 651 

Brachial  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown.  * 
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Fig.  1.     Spirifer  pennatus 649 

Pedicle  valve  of  a  typical  specimen. 

Locality  ? 
Fig.  2.     Spirifer  penncUua 649 

Pedicle  valve  partially  exfoliated. 
Fig.  2a.   Brachial  valve  of  another  individual. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Little  Bock  Creek,  Cass  Co. 
Fig.  3.     Spirifer  macra 650 

Pedicle  valve. 
Fig.  3a.    Pedicle  valve  of  another  individual. 
Fig.  3b.   Brachial  valve. 
Fig.  3c.    Cardinal  view  of  same. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  4.     Spirifer  audaculus 646 

Brachial  view  showing  cardinal  area  of  apical  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Watson. 
Fig.  6.     Spirifer  divaricatus 634 

Pedicle  valve. 
Fig.  5a.   Cardinal  area  of  pedicle  valve  and  spiral  cones  which  are  calcified. 
Fig.  6.     Spirifer  grieri 638 

Profile  view. 

Jefiersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Fig.    1.     Spirifer  acuviincUus 636 

View  of  spiral  cones. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Jefferson  County. 
Fig.    2.     Spirifer  granulosus 640 

View  showing  spiral  cones  enlarged  by  an  incrustation  of  silica. 
Fig.    2a.  View  of  another  individual  showing  brachial  cones;    the  apical 

portion  of  right  cone  is  free  from  silica. 
Fig.    2b.  Cardinal  view  of  another  individual. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    3.     Spirifer  varicosus 644 

View  of  brachial  cones. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    4.     Atrypa  reticularis 698 

Cardinal  view  showing  apical  cones  and  a  portion  of  brachial 
valve. 
Fig.    5.     Spirifer  varicosus 644 

Cardinal  view. 

Fig.    6a.  Ventral  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    6.     Spirifer  bymesi 644 

Brachial  view. 

Fig.    6a.  Profile  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    7.     Spirifer  segmenium 643 

Profile  view. 
Fig.    7a.  View  of  pedicle  valve  and  cardinal  area. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Watson. 
Fig.    8.     Spirifer  davisi 639 

Brachial  view. 

Fig.    8a.  Profile  view. 

JefTereonville  limestone;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    9.     Delthyris  raHcoitxi 609 

Brachial  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  10.     Spirifer  duodenariu^ 647 

Pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
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Spirifer  manni 642 

Front  profile  view. 
Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 

JefiersoDville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

DeUhyris  sculptilis 608 

Pedicle  valve. 

Sellershurg  beds;  Charle^town. 

Spirifer  gregarius 636 

Brachial  valve  and  cardinal  area. 

Spirifer  gregarius  var.  greeni  n.  var 637 

Brachial  view. 
Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Relictdaria  uHibashensis  n.  sp 663 

Brachial  view. 
Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 
Front  profile  view. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 

Fig.  6.     Peniagonia  unisuleata 610 

Brachial  view. 
Pedicle  valve  of  the  same. 
Cardinal  view  of  another  individual. 
View  of  one  of  the  brachial  cones. 

Interior  view  showing  the  articulation  of  valves  partially  opened 
and  having  the  margins  broken  away. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Ambocalia  umbonata 590 

Brachial  view. 
Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Fig.     1.     Cenlronella  glawfagea 6'Si 

Brachial   valve. 
Fig.    la.  Pedicle  valve  of  the  same. 
Fig.    lb.  Interior  of  pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    2.      VUultTia  pustuiosa 632 

Pedicle  valve. 
Fig.    2a.  Brachial  valve. 
Fig.    2b.  Interior  of  same. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    3.     Marlinia  subumbona 627 

Brachial  view. 
Fig.    3a.  Profile  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Caes  County. 
Fig.    4.     Parazyga  hirsuta 594 

Brachial  valve. 
Fig.    4a.  Pedicle  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    5.     Martinia  mlliamsi  n.  sp 627 

Brachial  valve. 
Fig.    5a.  Pedicle  valve  of  the  same. 
Fig.    5b.  Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 

Jefiersonvi lie  limestone;  Hope. 
Fig.    6.     Alhy)^  spiriferaides 596 

Brachial  view. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    7.     NucUospira  cffncinna 628 

Brachial  view. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    8.     Cryptonella  ovaiis 659 

Brachial  view. 
Fig.    8a.  Pedicle  valve. 

Jeflersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    9.     CriiptmeUa  km 658 

Brachial  view. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  10.     Terebratula  jucunda 660 

Brachial  view. 
Fig.  10a.     Cardinal  view  of  another  individual. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
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Fig.    1.     Eunella  auUivanti : 656 

Pedicle  view. 

Jeflfersonville  limestone ;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.    2.     Eunella  harm(mia 667 

Brachial  vaWe. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    3.     Eunella  linckl(eni 658 

Brachial  view. 
Fig.    3a.     Profile  view  of  the  same. 

Jeflfersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.    4.     Crancena  romingeri 660 

Pedicle  valve. 
Fig.    4a.     Profile  view  of  same. 

Jefferson ville  limestone ;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.    5.     Camarospira  eueharis 661 

Brachial  view. 

Jeflfersonville  limestone  ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    6.     Meristella  barrisi 655 

Pedicle  valve. 

Jefiersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    7.     MerisUlla  nasuta 654 

Pedicle  valve. 

Jefiersonville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    8.     Pterinopecien  rejlex^is 666 

Left  valve. 

Jefiersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.    9.     Pterinopecien  nvdosus 666 

A  portion  of  left  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  10.     Aviculopeclen  princeps 662 

Iveft  valve  of  crushed  specimen. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Kejsport,  Cass  County. 
Fig.  1 1 .     Avieulopecten  exacutus 662 

Left  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  12.     Aviculopeelen  (Pterinopeeten)  terminalis 663 

Left  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  13.     Avieulopecten  { Pterinopeeten)  terminalts 663 

Left  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
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Fig.  1.     Avieulopecten  (Plerinopectenf)  tei-miTmlis 663 

Left  vaWe. 

Jefiersonville  limestoDe;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  2.     Aelinopteria  boydi 667 

Left  valve. 

JeffersoDville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  3.     Leptodetma  rogersi • 671 

Left  valve,  with  wing  broken  away. 
Fig.  3a.  Left  valve  of  another  individual. 
Fig.  3b.  View  of  a  nearly  perfect  left  valve. 

Jefferson vi lie  limestone ;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  4.     Olyptodesma  oceidentale 669 

View  of  wax  cast  of  exterior  impression  of  left  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Newbern. 
Fig.  5.     Glyptodesma  occidenicUe 669 

View  of  a  natural  cast  of  the  interior  of  left  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Jefferson  County. 
Fig.  6.     LimopUra  eanceUaia 664 

View  of  a  portion  of  a  left  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Watson. 
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Fig.    1.     Olyptodesma  oceidentale 669 

Natural  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  left  valve  showing  muscular 
scar  and  pallial  line. 

Jefiersonville  limestone ;  Newbern. 
Fig.    2.     Niicula  lamellata 679 

Left  valve ;  drawing  from  wax  cast. 

Jeflfersonviile  limestone ;  Burnsviile. 
Fig.    3.     Nucula  hancverenint  n.  sp 676 

View  of  a  natural  cast  of  the  interior  showing  muscular  scars 
and  hinge  teeth. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Jefferson  County. 
Fig.    4.     Nucula  neda 678 

Right  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    6.     Nucula  corbuli/ormis 677 

Right  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig    6.     Nucula  niolica 678 

Left  valve  exfoliated. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    7.     Nucula  niotica 678 

Right  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    8.     Modiomorpha  a/to 682 

Left  valve  with  a  crania  attached. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Watson. 
Fig.    9.     Modiomorpha  affinis .• 681 

Right  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Clarke  County. 
Fig.  10.     Modiomorpha  concentriea 680 

Left  valve  with  crania  sp.  attached. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Watson. 
Fig.  1 1 .     Mediomorpha  concentriea 680 

Left  valve  with  anterior  portion  exfoliated. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
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Fig.    1.     ParacycUu  ohioensi8 676 

Fig.    la.  Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.    lb.  Left  valve  of  another  individual. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.     2.     Ptycfwdesma  knappianum 671 

Left  valve. 
Fig.    2a.  Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 
Fig.    2b.  Left  valve  of  another  individual. 
Fig.    2c.  Interior  of  anterior  end  of  left  valve,  showing  hinge  teeth. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    3.     Orammyna  8ubareuata 684 

View  of  a  part  of  right  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    4.     Conoeardium  euneus  var.  trigonale 687 

Right  valve. 

Jefferson vi He  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.    5.     Conoeardium  cuneus  var.  Irigoiuile 687 

Right  valve. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    6.     Conoeardium  ohioense 686 

Right  valve. 

.Jefferson ville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    7.     Conoeardium  ohioente 686 

Posterior  view. 

Jeflersonviile  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    J8.     Cypricardinia  indenta 685 

Left  valve. 
Fig.    8a.  Right  valve  of  another  individual. 

Jeffersonville  limestone  ;  Bunker  Hill. 

Fig.    9.     Schizodus  conlraetus 672 

Natural  cast  of  interior  of  right  valve  showing  muscular  scars. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Newbern. 
Fig.  10.     Rtracydas  lirata 673 

Left  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
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Fig.    1.     Solemya  (Janeia)  vetusta 690 

Left  valve. 
Fig.    la.     Cardinal  view  of  the  same. 
Fig.    lb.     Posterior  portion  of  right  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    2.     Clinopislha  subnaauta 688 

Left  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Watson. 
Fig.    3.     Clinopislha  anliqua 689 

View  showing  part  of  a  left  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    4.     Qoniophora  hamiltonensiM 684 

View  of  a  natural  cast  of  a  right  valve. 

Jefiersonville  limestone ;  Newbern. 
Fig.    5.     Qoniophora  hamillonensis 684 

View  of  a  cast  of  an  imperfect  left  valve. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Newbern. 
Fig.    6.     Sanguinolites  sandtiskiensis 683 

Natural  cast  of  left  valve  showing  muscular  scar. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Newbern,  Shelby  County. 
Fig.    6a.     Right  valve. 

Jeffersonville    limestone;    Manley  lime  kiln,    Bartholomew 
County. 
Fig.    7.     Murchisonia  sp 

Internal  cast. 

"Corniferous  limestone ;"  Charlestown. 
Fig.    8.     Murchisonia  desiderata 705 

Showing  a  portion  of  the  last  whorl. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    9.     Trochonema  meekanum 713 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Newbern. 
Fig.  10.     Naiicopsis  ep 706 

Specimen  with  upper  part  of  spire  broken  away. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.  1 1 .     Capulus  cassensis  n.  sp 719 

Side  view. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  12.     Lojconema  hydraulica 702 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Lexington. 
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Fig.  1.     Platyceras  dumosum 722 

Jefferson ville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  2.     Fiatyeeras  dumosum  var.  pUeum  n.  var 723 

Jefiersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  3.     Fiatyeeras  multispinosum 723 

Jeffersonyille  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  4.     Fiatyeeras  dumosum  var.  rarispinum 723 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  5.     Fiatyeeras  riclum  var.  spinosa  n.  var 729 

Side  view. 
Fig.  5a.  View  of  another  specimen. 
Fig.  5b.  Posterior  view  of  type  specimen. 
Fig.  5c.  Lateral  view  of  a  partially  exfoliated  individual. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  6.     Fiatyeeras  blatchleyi  n.  sp 733 

Lateral  view  of  type  specimen. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
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Fig.  1 .     Platyeeras  conicutn , 721 

JeffersoDville  limestoue;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Figs.  2-2a.     Platyeeras  conicum ' 721 

Lateral  views  of  typical  speciuiens. 
Fig.  2b.     Top  view  of  specimen  with  semi- revolving  longitudinal  folds. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Chariestown. 
Fig.  3.     Platyeeras  lineare  n.  sp 734 

Dorsal  view  of  type  specimen. 
Fig.  3a.     View  of  aperture  of  the  same. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  4.     Platyeeras  sp 725 

Sellersburg  beds;  Chariestown. 
Fig.  5.     Platyeeras  carinatum 721 

Dorsal  view. 

"Corniferous  limestone;"  Chariestown. 
Fig.  6.     Plaiyeeras  carinatum 721 

Sellersburg  beds;  Chariestown. 
Fig.  7.     Platyeeras  carinatum  f 721 

Dorsal  view. 
Fig.  7a.     Lateral  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Chariestown. 

Figs.  8-8a.     Plaiyeeras  thetis 724 

Right  and  left  side  views  of  the  same  individual. 
Sellersburg  beds ;  Chariestown. 
Fig.  9.     Platyeeras  thetis  f 724 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charle»town. 
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Figs.  1-la.     Plaiyceras  thetis 724 

Dorsal  and  side  views  of  an  individual. 

►Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  2.     Phtijceras  eampressum  var 730 

Lateral  view. 
Fig.  2a.   View  of  the  aperture  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Figs.  3-3a.     Platycercts  buceulentum 725 

Dorsal  and  side  views  of  an  individual. 
Fig.  3b.  Lateral  view  of  another  specimen. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  4.     Platyceras  buccultmtum 725 

Views  of  the  aperture. 
Fig.  4a.  Lateral  views  of  the  same. 
Fig.  5.     Plaiyceras  subcircuhre  n.  sp 734 

Lateral  view. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  6.     Platycercui  attenuaium 728 

Exfoliated  shell.    The  pustulose  surface  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
style  of  silicification  of  the  shell. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  7.     Platyceras  erectum  f 728 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  8.     Plaiyceras  sp 725 

Lateral  view  with  cephalon  of  a  trilobite  closing  aperture. 

JeflTersonville  limestone;  Charlestown. 
Figs.  9-9a.     Plaiyceras  indianensis 727 

Dorsal  and  lateral  views  of  an  individual. 

Jefferson ville  limestone  ;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
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Fig.    1 .     Ptatyostoma  lineata 695 

View  showing  aperture. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charleetown. 
Figs.  2-2a.     Platyoatoma  lineata 695 

Views  of  two  individuals. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    3.     Plalyostoma  lineatu 695 

View  of  a  large  individual. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    4.     Platyostoma  lineata  var.  eaJlosum 696 

View  of  the  aperture. 
Fig.    4a.     Top  view  of  the  same. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 

Figs.  5-5a.     Strophoatylus  varians 697 

Two  views  of  an  individual. 
Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    6.     Phfyostoma  pleurotoma 694 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    7.     PkUyostoma  Hnealaf 695 

Cast  of  the  interior. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    8.     Plaiyostomn  sp 695 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    9.     PUurotomaria  sulcomarginata 710 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  10.     Pluerotomaria  sulcomarginataf 710 

View  of  a  distorted  specimen. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  1 1 .     CaUonema  lichas 699 

Internal  cast. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Jefferson  County. 
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Fig.    1-la.     BelUrophon  curvilineatuB 693 

Dorsal  and  side  views  of  an  imperfect  specimen. 
Fig.    2-2a.     Two  views  of  another  individual. 

Jefferson ville  limestone;  Hope. 
Fig.    3.     BeUerophm  sp 694 

View  showing  a  portion  of  the  lip  at  the  sides,  outer  part  of  lip 
being  broken  away. 
Fig.    4.     Belleropkon  leda 691 

**Corniferous"?  Clarke  County. 
Fig.    5.     Belferophm  leda 691 

View  of  a  partially  exfoliated  specimen ;  the  fot-sil  thows  faint 
traces  of  revolving  striae  on  the  dorsal  band  not  indicated 
in  the  figure. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    6.     BeUerophm  pelops 692 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    7.     Bellerophon  patulus 692 

A  cast  of  the  interior. 

Jeflersonville  limestone  ;  Jefferson  County. 
Fig.    8.     Eiiomphalm  exiguus  n.  sp 718 

View  of  type,  showing  a  portion  of  spire  broken  away. 
Fig.    9.     SiraporoUu»  cycloatomus 707 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  10.     Cijelonema  crenulata 716 

View  of  a  partially  exfoliated  specimen. 

Jeflersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  11 .     Cyelonema  crenulata 716 

View  showing  revolving  and  transverse  striae. 

Jeflersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
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Fig.  1.      Turbo  nhumardi 708 

Top  view. 
Fig.  la.     Lateral  view  of  the  same. 

JeflTersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  ibe  Ohio. 
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Fig.  1.     CaUonema  coniis  n.  sp i 699 

Type  specimen. 
Fig.  la.     View  of  another  individual. 

Jefferson ville  limestone;  Hope. 
Fig.  2.     Maerocheilina  hebe 704 

View  of  an  exfoliated  specimen. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.  3.     Adisina  hai-netti  n   sp 717 

View  of  type  specimen  partially  exfoliated. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.  4.     Adisina  bametii  var.  dongata  n.  var 717 

View  of  partially  exfoliated  specimen. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Keysport,  Cass  County. 
Fig.  5.     Callanema  imitator 699 

View  of  specimen  with  surface  partially  hidden  by  limestone 
matrix. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  6.     Coholus  tenuicincium 735 

"Upper  Helderburg;"  (Sellersburg  beds?)  Charlestown. 
Fig.  7.     Coleolus  tenuicincium 735 

View  of  a  partially  exfoliated  specimen. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  8.     CanufaHa  sp 737 

An  enlargement  showing  the  character  of  the  surface  markings. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Delplii. 
Fig.  9.     Tentacvlitcs  scalari/oi-mis 736 

View  of  an  exfoliated  specimen. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Burnsville. 
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Fig.  1 .     Gyroceras  indianense  n.  sp 738 

View  of  type  specimen  three-fourths  natural  size. 
Jefferson ville  limestone;  Jefferson  County. 
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Fig.  1.     Qyroeeras  indianense  n.  sp 738 

Transverse  section  showing  siphuncle. 
Fig.  la.     Another  view  of  the  same  to  show  the  direction  of  the  septa  on  the 
side  and  periphery. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Jefferson  County. 
Fig.  2.     Cyrtoceraa  ap    743 

Sellershurg  beds;  Lexington. 
Fig.  3.     Oomphoeeras  minum 740 

Sellershurg  beds  ;  Charlestown. 
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Fig.  1.     Cyrtoceras  expansum  n.  sp 743 

View  of  type  specimen. 

Jefiersonville  limestone  ;  BuDker  Hil). 
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Fig.  1.     Oyroceras  jason 737 

About  two-thirds  natural  size. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Lexington. 
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Fig.  1 .      Gyroceras  inelegant  f • 739 

About  four-fifths  natural  size. 
Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Fig.  1 .     Gomphoceraa  ip 741 

About  eeveD-eighths  natural  size. 
Jefiersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Fig.    1.     Prottus  crassimarginattis 760 

An  imperfect  glabella  with  the  crust  mostly  exfoliated. 
Fig.    la.  Another  specimen  with  partially  exfoliated  test  showing  lateral 
furrows. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.    2.     Pfoetus  crassimarffinatus 750 

A  specimen  showing  a  part  of  the  cephalon  and  thorax. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    3.     Dalmanites  ( Chasmopa)  calypso 755 

An  imperfect  pygidium. 

Sellersburg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.    4.     Phacops  criUatn  var.  pipa 744 

A  pygidium. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    5.     Proelus  crassimarginatus 760 

A  partially  exfoliated  pygidium. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  CharlestoWn. 
Fig.    6.     Proetus  erasffimarginaHis 750 

A  pygidium. 

Jeffersonville  limestone  ;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.    7.     Proetus  macrocephafus 751 

A  pygidium. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Bunker  Hill. 
Fig.    8.     Proetus  cfarus 761 

A  glabella. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.    9.     Proetus  darus 75 1 

A  pygidium  from  which  the  crust  has  been  nearly  all  removed, 
showing  lateral  process. 

Sellersburg  beds;  Lexington. 
Fig.  10.     Proetm  foUiceps 749 

Lateral  view  of  a  cephalon. 
Fig.  10a.  Top  view  of  the  same. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  1 1 .     Proetus  macrocephalus 751 

View  of  a  cephalon. 
Fig.  I  la.  View  of  a  portion  of  another  and  larger  cephalon. 

Jeffersonville  limestone ;  Pipe  Creek  Falls. 
Fig.  12.     Proetus  darus 761 

The  right  free  cheek. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Fig.  1 .     Phacops  rana 744 

View  of  an  extended  individual. 
Fig.  la.     An  enrolled  individaal. 

Sellersbarg  beds ;  Charlestown. 
Fig.  2.     DcUmanites  anchiops 755 

Pygidium. 

Jefiersonyille  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  2a.     View  of  pygidium  showing  grooved  pleuial  annulations. 

Jefferson ville  limestone;  Cbarlestown. 

Fig.  3.     Dalmanites  hoothi  var.  catliUlet 754 

Pygidium. 

Little  Kock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
Fig.  4.     Dalmanites  hoothi  var.  callitefes 754 

View  of  cephalon  from  which  the  eyes  have  been  broken. 

Jefferson  ville  limestone;  Little  Rock  Creek,  Cass  County. 
Fig.  5.     Dalmanites  ( Odonlocephalus)  cEf/eria 767 

Cephalon  having  the  frontal  denticulations  and  right  eye  par- 
tially destroyed. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Fig.  6.     Lichas  sp 758 

View  of  a  part  of  the  left  movable  cheek. 

Jeffersonville  limestone;  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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Adams  Lake,  Lagrange  County 115 

Adamsboro,  Cass  County,  Marl  near 819 

Atwood  Lake,  Lagrange  County 118 

Barbee  Lak^,  Kosciusko  County 198 

Bass  Lake,  Starke  County 297 

Bass  Lake,  St.  Joseph  County 274 

Batrachlans  of  Maxinkuckee  Lake,  Marshall  County 259 

Winona  Lake,  Kosciusko  County 211 

Bear  Lake,  Noble  County 136 

Bloomingi>ort,  Randolph  County,  Marl  near 320 

Blue  River  Lake,  Whitley  County 141 

Brighton,  Lagrange  County,  Marl  near 318 

Bristol,  Marl  Deposits  in  the  Vicinity  of 166 

Bruce's  Lake,  Fulton  County 229 

Cedar  Lake,  Lagrange  County 106 

Cedar  Lake,  Lake  County 315 

Cedar  Lake,  Steuben  County 67 

Cedar  Lake,  St  Joseph  County 276 

Cedar  Lake,  Whitley  County 147,  157 

Cement,  Definition  of 1 

Natural  rock   1 

Portiand 1 

Center  Lake,  Kosciusko  County 205 

Chain  Lake,  St  Joseph  County 274 

Clear  Lake,  Laporte  County 286 

Clear  Lake,  Steuben  County 64 

Clinton,  Vermillion  County,  Marl  near 320 

Cooley  Lake,  Elkhart  County 161 

Crooked  Lake,  Steuben  County 84 

Crooked  Lake,  Whitley  County 152 

Deer  Lake,  Noble  County 133 

Dewart  Lake,  Kosciusko  County 182 

Diamond  Lake,  Noble  County 130 

Eagle  Lake,  Kosciusko  County 208 

Eagle  Lake,  Noble  County 131 
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Eagle  Lake,  Starke  County 294 

Elkhart  County,  Lakes  of 159 

Cooley  Lake 161 

Heaton  Lake  164 

Indiana  Lake 165 

Simonton  Lake 160 

Fish  Lake,  Lagrange  County 110 

Fish  Lake,  Laporte  County 290 

Fish  Lake,  Steuben  County 97 

Fishes  of  Bass  Lake,  Starke  County 306 

Blue  River  Lake,  Whitley  County 142  ^ 

Clear  and  Pine  Lakes,  Laporte  County 288   ^ 

Fish  Lake,  Steuben  County 99  ^^ 

Loon  Lake,  Whitley  County 155  -^' 

Manltou  Lake,  Fulton  County • 222  - 

Lake  Maxinkuckee,  Marshall  County 252  -  ■  - 

Round,  Cedar  and  Shriner  Lakes,  Whitley  County 146  v 
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